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K. Hen. So ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant. 
And breathe ſhort-winded accents of new broils (2) 


To be commenc'd in ſtronds afar remote. 
Vol. VIII. | B | No 


The tranſa d ions contained in this hiſtorical drama are compriſed 
within the period of about ten months; for the action commences 
with the news brought of Hotſpur having defeated the Scots under 
Archibald Earl Douglas at Holmedon, (or Halidown-hill,) which 
battle was fought on Holyrood-day (the 14th of September) 1402 ; 
and it cloſes with the defeat and death of Hotſpur at Shrewſbury ; 
which engagement happened on Saturday the 21ſt of July, (the eve 
of St. Mary Magdalen) in the year 1402. Theobald. * 

This play was firſt entered at Stationers' Hall, Feb. 25, 1597, by 
Andrew Wiſe. Again by M. Woolff, Jan. 9, 2598. For the piece 
ſuppoſed to have been its original, ſee Six old plays on which Shakſpeare 
Jounded, &c. publiſhed for 8. Leacroft. Charing-Croſs. Steevens, _ 

This comedy was written, I believe, in the year 1592. See An At- 
tempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. J. Malone. 
Shakſpeare has apparently deſigned a regular connection of theſe 
dramatic hiſtories from Richard the Second to Henry the Fifth. King 
Henry, at the end of Richard the Second, declares his purpoſe to viſit 
the Holy land, which he reſumes in this ſpeech. The complaint made 
by King Henry is he laſt act of Richard the Second, of the wildneſs 
of his ſon, prepares the reader for the frolicks which are here to be 
recounted, and the characters which are now to be exhibited. Zobnſor. 
(2) Find we a timefor frighted peace to pant, Ee | jy 

Lud hreathe ſhort=winded accents of new broils] That is, let us ſoften 
Peace to reſt awhile without diſturbance, that ſhe may recover breath, 
to propoſe new wars. TJeohnfon. 5 
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No more the thirſty entrance of this ſoil 
Shall daub her lips with ker own children's blood (3); 
No more ſhall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruiſe her flowrets with the armed hoofs 

Of hoftile paces : thoſe oppoſed eyes, 

Which, —like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 

All of one nature, of one ſubſtance bred. - 

Did lately meet in the inteftine ſhock 

And furious cloſe of civil butchery, 

Shall now, in mutual, well-beſeeming ranks, 

March all one way ; and be no more oppos'd 

Againſt acquaintance, kindred, and allies : 

The edge of war, like an ill-ſheathed knife, 

No more ſhall cut his maſter. Therefore, friends, 
As far as to the ſepulcher of Chriſt (4),. 


(Whoſe 

(3) 1Vo more the thirſty entrance HF this ſoil | 

Shall daub ber lips with-her own. children's blsod;] I would read 
the thirſty entrants of this ſoil; i. e. thoſe whe ſet foot on this king- 
dom through the thirſt of power or conqueſt. _ 

Whoever is aceuſtomed to the old copies of this author, will gene- 
rally find the words confequents, occurrents, ingredients, ſpelt conſequence 
occurrence, ingredien-e ; and thus, perhaps the French word entrants 
anglicized by Shakſpeare, might have been corrupted into entrance, 
which aftords no very apparent meaning. Steven. RY 

Diab, thereading of the earlieſt copy, is confirmed by a paſſage in 
Ning Richard'TT. where we again meet with the image preſented here: 

© For that our kingdom's earth ſhall not be /v174 
0 With that dear &/oad which it hath foſtered.” 

The ſame kind of imagery is found in X. Henry VI. P. III: 
« 'Fhy brother's blood the thirty earth ha'h drunk,” 

In which paſſage, as well as in that before us, the poet had perhaps 
the ſacred writings in his thoughts: And now art thou curſed from 
the carih, which hath opened her mouth to receive thy Brothers blood from 
thy hand.“ Gen. iv. 2. This laſt obſervation has been made by an 
znonymous writer, ; 

Again, in Xing Richard IT. | 

KReſt thy unreſt on England's lawful earth, 
« Unlawfully made dr wwith innocent blood. . = 

The earth may with equal propricty be ſaid to auh ber lips with blood, 
az to be mad: drunk with blood. 5 | 

A paſſage in the old play of King John, 1591, may throw ſome 
light on that before us: | | 

« Is all rhe Hood ye ſpilt on either part, 
«© Cloſing the cramies of the thirſty earth, 5 
« Grown to alove-game, and a bridal feat?“ Malone. 100 

() As far as to the ſepulcher, &c. The lawfulneſs and juſtice of * 
holy wars have been much diſputed; but perhaps there is a ne 
ry hie he qucſtion ma; be <afily determi cd. If 1 be a t 
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(Whoſe ſoldier now, under whoſe bleſſed croſs 

We are impreffed and engag d to fight} 

- Forthwith a power of Enphith ſhalt we levy (5); 

Whoſe arms were moulded in their mothers' womb 

To chaſe theſe pagans, in thoſe holy fields, 

Over whoſe acres walk'd thoſe bleffed feet, 

Which, fourteen hundred years ago were nail'd 

For our advantage, on the bitter croſs. 

But this our purpoſe is a twelve-month old, 

And bootleſs tis to tell you---we will go; 

Therefore we meet not now (6) :---Then let me hear 

Of you, my gentle couſin Weſtmoreland. | 

What yeſternight our council did decree, 

In forwarding this deat expedience (7). ; 
Meß. My liege, this haſte was hot in queſtion, 

And many limits (8) of the charge ſet down 

But yeſternight : when, all athwart, there came 

A poſt from Wales, loaden with heavy news; 

Whoſe worſt was,---that the noble Mortimer, 

Leading the men of Herefordſhire to fight Ro 

12323533 Againſt 


the religion of the Mahometans to extirpate by the ſword all other re- 
ligions, it is, by the laws of ſelf-defence, lawful for men of every 
other religion, and for Chriſtians among others, to make war upon 
| Mahometans, ſimply as Mahometans, as men obliged by their own 

priuciples to make war npon Chriſtians, and only lying in wait till 
opportunity ſhall promile them ſucceſs. FJoh»ſor. 


(5) Hall we levy ;] The firſt quarto in 1598 has leavy, which was 
changed, in the ſecond, to the word now in the text. 8 

Though “ to levy a power, as far as to the ſepulcher of Chriſt,” 

e, as Mr. Stcevens obferves, a ſingular expreſſion, l have no doubt 
the text is right. Our author is not alu ays ſufficiently care ful to make 
15 end of his ſentences agree in conſtruction with the beginning. Ma- 
Jene. . . 

(6) Therefore ave meet not now .] i. e. not on that account do we now 
meet ;—we are not now aſſenibled to acquaint you with our intended 
expedition, Malone. | 8 

(7) —expedience,) for expedition. Warburton, | | 3 

(8) And many Imits.] Limits, as the author of the Reviſal obſcrves, 
may mean ovt-lines, rough ſcetebes or calculations. Steevens. EE 
Moy ing mean the regulated and appointed times for the conduct 
3 7 ineſs in hand. So, in Meaſure for Weave —“ between the 

© of the contraQ and limit of the ſolemnity, her brother Prederick 
vas vreck'd at ſea.” Again, in Macbeth. . 
* — I'll make ſo bold to call, 
85 F or "tis m y limited ſervice.” M lone. 
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Againſt the irregular and wild Glendower, 
Was by the rude hands of that Welſhman taken, 
And a thouſand of his people butcher'd ; 
Upon whoſe dead corps there was ſuch miſuſe, 
ouch beaſtly, ſhameleſs transformation, 
By thoſe Welſhwomen done (9) as may not be, 
Without much ſhame, retold or ſpoken of. ; 
K. Hen. It ſeems then, that the tidings of this broil 
Brake off our buſmefs for the Holy land. | 
Weft. This, match'd with other, did, my gracious lord; 
For more uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the north, and thus it did import, 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotſpur there, 
Young Harry Percy (1), and brave Archibald (2), 
That ever-yaliant and approved Scot, 
At Holmedon met, | | 
Where they did ſpend a {ad and bloody hour; 
As by diſcharge of their artillery, 
And ſhape of likelihood, the news was told ; 
For he that brought them, in the very heat + 
And pride of their contention did take horſe, 
_ Uncertain of the iſſue any way. ON 
K. Hen. Here is a dear and true-induftrious friend, 
Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horſe, 
Stain'd with the variation of each ſoil (3) 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this ſeat of ours ; | 
And he hath brought us ſmooth and welcome news. 
The earl of Douglas is diſcomſited; 
'Ten thouſand bold Scots, two and twenty knights, $77 


(9) By thoſe Welſbwomen done—] Thus Holinſhed p. $28 :—* 7 5 
ſhameful villanie executed upon the carcaſſes of the dead men by the 
Welfhwomen ; as the like (I do believe) hath never or ſeldom becn 
practiſed.” Steevens. | 

(1) — the gallant Hotſpur ere, ; . 

Young Harry Percy, Holinſhed's Hf, of Scotlant, P- 249, -* in 
& This Harry Percy was ſurnamed, for his often pricku g, Henry KL 
ſpur, as one that ſeldom times reſted, if there were ame ſervice to bę 
done abroad. Tull, | 

(2) — Aruhibald,] Archibald Douglas, carl Douglas. beg 1 

(3) Stain d with the variation of each ſail.] No circumſtance cou 15 
been better choſen to mark the expedition of Sir Walter. lt is uled b) 


Falſtaff in a ſimilar manner : © As it were · o ride day and night, an 


not to delibera e, not to remember, not to have pati 
but to ſtand flained with travel.. Henley. 
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Balk'd in their own blood (4), did fir Walter ſee 

On Holmedon's plains : Of priſoners, Hotſpur took 

Mordake eart of Fife, and eldeſt ſon | 

To beaten Douglas (5) ; and the earl of Athol, 

Of Murray, Angus, and Menteith (6). 

And is not this an honourable ſpoil ? 

A gallant prize? ha, couſin, is it not? | 
Re Ie We/e. 


(4) Balk'd in their ou Blood. ] I ſhould ſuppoſe, that the author 
might have written either bald, or bak'd, i. e. encruſted over with 
blood dried upon them. A paſſage in Hey wvood's [ron Age, 1632, may 
countenance the latter of theſe conjectures: 
© Troilus—lieth embak'd 

© Tn his cold blood. 
Again, in Hamlet: . 
6 horridly trick'd 
« With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons, 
0 Bak'dand impaſted, &c.“ | 
Again, in Heywood's Iron Age: 
m bak'd in blood and duſt.” Stevens, 

Balk is a ridge; and particularly, a ridge of land: here is therefore 
a metaphor; and perhaps the poet means, in his bold and careleſs 
manner of expreſſion: Ten thouſand ey carcaſſes piled up toge- 
— in a long heap.“ -A ridge of dead bodies piled up in Sload. T. 

arton. 

Balk'd in their own Blood, 1 believe, means, lay'd in heap; or hillocks, 
in their own blood. Blithe's England's Improvement, p. 113. obſerves + 
The mole raiſeth hl in meads and paſtures.” in Leland's [tinera- 
ry, vol. V. p. 16. and 118. vol. VII. p. 10. a balk ſignifies a bank or hill. 
Mr. Pope, in the Iliad, has the fame thought: | 

On heaps the Greeks, on heaps the Trojans bled, 
And thick'ning round them riſe the bills of dead.“ Tollet. 

(5) Mordake earl of Fife, and eldeſt ſon | 

To beaten Douglas ;} Mordake earl of Fife, who was ſon to the 
duke of Albany, regent of Scotland, is here called the ſor ef Earl 
Douglas, through a miſtake into which the poet was led by the omiſ- 
ſion of a comma in the paſſage of Holinſhed from whence he took this 
account of the Scottiſh priſoners. It ſtands thus in the hiſtorian : 
Land of priſoners, Mordacke earl of Fife, ſon to the gouvernour 
Archembald earle Douglas, &c.” The want of a comma after gou- 
ernour, makes theſe words appear to be the deſcription of one and the 
lame perſun, and ſo the poet underſtood them ; but by putting the ſtop 
in the proper place, it will then be manifeſt that ir this liſt Mordake, 
who wag ſon to the governour of Scotland. was the firſt priſoner, and 
that Archibald earl of Douglas was the ſecond, and ſo on. Steevens. 
The word earl is here uſed as a diſſyllable. Mr. Pope, not perceiv- 
ing this, reads—* the earl, in which he has been followed by all the 
ſubſequent editors. Malone. | | 
op and Menteith.) This is a miſtake of Holinſhed in his Exgliſb 
_ Uhftory, for in that of Scotland, p. 259, 262, and 419, he ſpeaks of 

the earl of Fife and Menteitb as one and the ſame perſon. Stec vent. 
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Weſt. In faith, it is (7) a congueſt for a prince 
To boaſt of. | | 

K. 1 Vea, there thou mak' me ſad, and mak'ſt me 

ing | 

In envy that my lord Northumberland 
Should be the father of ſo bleſt a fon: 
A fon, who is the theme of honour's tongue; 
Amongſt a grove, the very ſtraiteſt plant; 
Whois ſweet fortune's minion, and her pride : 
Whiltt I, by looking on the praiſe of him, 
See riot and diſhonour ftain the brow : 
Of my young Harry. O, that it could be proy'd, 
That ſome might-tripping fairy had excha ng'd 
In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 
And calld mine----Percy, his Plantagenet 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. 
But let him from my thoughts :-—-What think you, coz, 
Of this young Percy's pride? the priſoners (8), 
Which he in this adventure hath ſurpriz d, 
To his own uſe he keeps ; and ſends me word, 
{ ſhall have none but Mordake earl of Fife. th 
et. This is his uncle's teaching, this is Worceſter, 
Malevolent to you in all aſpécts (9); | 
Which makes him prune himſelf (1), and briſtle up 


The creſt of youth againſt your dignity. . FH 
„ 31th, 


(>) L faith, it is] Theſe werds are in thefirſt 4to. 1598, by the 4 
accuracy of the tranſcriber, placed at the end of the preceding ſpecc a 
but at a conſiderable diſtance from me laſt 4 Mr. Pope an 
the ſubſequent editors read Faith tis, &c. Malone. a 

(3) Rap hr wy had au excluſive right to theſe priſoners, 
except the carl of Fife. By the law of arms, every man who had ta - 
any captive, whoſe redemption did not exceed ten thouſand . 
had him clearly for himſelf, either to ecquit or ranſom, at his ples 4 
t ſeems from Camden's Brit. that Pounouny-caſtle in ater = 
built out of the ranſom of this very Henry Percy, when Takes pore 
at the battle of Otterburne by an anceſtor af the preſent earl ol *5* 
hs 718 i i rince 
| Percy could not refuſe the earl of Fife to the king; for beings pr - 
of the blood royal, (fon to the Duke of Albany, brother a — 
bert 111.) Henry might juſtly claim him by his acknowledged m 

rerogative. Stec vent. | = 
P 0 Ave to you in all gſpe dla 3] An aſtrological 2 we: 
ceſter is repreſented as a malignant flar that influenced the cond 
Hotſpur. Henley. | ; : 
(i) Which makes bim prone bimſe!f,} The metaphor is taken oo” 
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X. Hen. But T have (ent for him to anſwer this; 
And, for this cauſe, awhile we muſt neglect 
Our holy purpoſe to Jeruſalem. ; 
Couſin, on Wedneſday next our council we 
Will hold at Windfor, ſo inform the lords: 
But come yourſelf with {peed to us again; 
For more is to be faid, and to be done, 
Than out of anger can be uttered (2). 

IW:ft. J will, my liege. | 


SCEWE = 


The ſame. Another Room in the Palace. 
Enter Henry, Prince of Wales, and Falſtaff. 


Fal. Now, Hal, what time of day 1s it, Jad ? 

P. Hen. Thou art ſo fat-witted, with drinking of old ſack, 
and unbuttoning thee after ſupper, and ſleeping upon benches 
after noon, that thou haſt forgotten to demand that truly 
which thou would'ſt truly know(3). What a devil haſt thou 
to do with the time of the day? unleſs hours were cups of 
fack, and minutes capons, and clocks the tongues of bawds, 
and dials the ſigns of leaping-houſes, and the bleſſed ſun 1 * 

| | e 


[Excunt. 


cock, who in his pride prunes himſelf ; that is, picks off the looſe fea- 
thers to ſmooth the reſt, To prune and to plume, ſpoken of a bird, is 
the fame. Jebnſen. 

Dr. Johnſon is _— right in his choice of the reading. 80 in 
Green's ES 1613: | 

“Pride makes the fowl to prune his Feathers ſo.” 

But l am not certain that the verb to pruxe is juſtly interpreted. In 
the Booke of Hau f inge, & c. (commonly called the Heole of St. Albans) 
is the following accornt of it: The hauke proixcth when ſhefetcheth 
oyle with her beake over the taile, and anointeth her feet and her fe- 


thers. She p/»meth when ſhe pulleth fethers of anie foule and caſteth 
them from her.“ gJrevens, | 


(2) Than aut of anger £20 be uttered] That is, - More is to be ſaid than 
anger will ſuffer me to ſay : more than can iſſue from a mind diſturb- 
ed like mine.” Jobaſon. | 
} (3) — % demand that truly which thou wwould'f truly know.] The prince's 
abjedion to the queſtion feems to be, that Falſtaff had aſked in the 
night what was the time of day. Fohnſan. | 

This cannot be well received as the objectian of the prince; for pre- 
ſently after, the prince -himſe'f ſays: © Good morrow, Ned, and 
Poins replies: & Good morrow, ſweet lad.“ The truth may be, that 
when Shakſpeare makes the Prince wiſh Poins a good morrow, he had 

orgot that the ſcene commenced at night. Stcevens, 
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himſelf a fair hot wench in flame coloured taffata; I ſee no 
reaſon, why thou ſhouldſt be ſo ſuperfluous to demand 


the time of the day. 7 
Fal. Indeed, you come near me now, Hal: for we, that 


take purſes, go by the moon and ſeven ſtars; and not by 
Pheebus,—he, that evandering night ſo ſair( 4). And, J pray, 
thee, ſweet wag, when thou art king,—as, God ſave thy 
grace, (majeſty, I ſhould ſay; for grace thou wilt have 


none, )— | 
H. Hen. What! none? 
Fal. No, by my troth; not ſo much as will ſerve to be 


prologue to an egg and butter, 
P. Hen. Well, how then ? come, roundly; roundly. 


Ful. Marry, then, ſweet wag, when thou art king,, let not 
us, that are {quires of the night's body, be call'd thieves of the 
day's beauty(5); let usbe — Diana's foreſters (6), gentlemen 
of the ſhade, minions of the moon : and let men ſay, we be 
men of good government; being govern'd as the 2h is, by 
our noble and chaſte miſtreſs the moon, under whoſe coun- 


icnance we—Real, | | 
| 2 P. Hen. 


I Phbœbus, —he, Lat wandering Inigbi ſo fair.] Falſtaff ſtarts the idea 
ot Fnœbus, 1, e. the fun; but deviates into an alluſion to El Donzel 
&1 Febo, the Aigbt of the ſun, in a Spaniſh romance tranſlated (under 
ide title of the Mirror of Knightboed, & c.) during the age of Shakſpeare. 
This iluſtrious perſonage was“ molt excellently faire, and a great 
«cnderer, as thoſe who travel after him through three thick volumes 
io quarto, will diſcover. Perhaps the words © that wandering knight 
ſo 1air” are part of ſome forgotten ballad, the ſubject of this marvel- 
loans Hero's adventures. In Peele's Old Wives Tale, Com. 1595, 
Eumc nedes, the zoandering #night, is a character. Stevens. | 

(5) — let not us, that are ſquires of the night's body, be called thieves of the 
day's leauty;]-1 believe our poet by the expreſſion, thieves of the day's 
bea ty, meant only, let not us, wvbo are body ſquires to the night, i. e. adorn 
the night, be called a diſgrace to the day. To take away the beauty of the 
tay, may Probably mean, to diſgrace it. A ſguire of the bady ſignified 
rig inally, the attendant on a knight; the perſon who bore his head- 
, tee, ſpear, and ſhield., It became afterwards the cant term for a 


imp; and is ſo uſed in the ſecond part of Decker's Hong Whore, 1630. 
lere comes the 


A gain in the Witty Fair One, 1633, for aprocureſs - © Her 
/quire of her miſtreſs's body.” Falſtaff, however, puns upon the word 
inight. See Curialia of Samuel Pegge Eſqr. Part I. p. 100. Steovens. 

There is alſo, I have no doubt, a pun on the word beauty, which 
in the weſtern counties is pronounced nearly in the fame manner as 
boety. See King Henry VIII. P. III. 

So triumph thieves upon their conquer'd booty.” Malone. 

(6) — Diana's forefters,—] We learn from Hall, that certain perſons 
who appeared as forefters in a pageant exhibited in the reign of King 
Henry VIII. were called Diana's knights. Malone. 


i 
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P. Hen. Thou ſay'ſt well; and it holds well too: for the 
fortune of us, that are the moon's men, doth ebb and flow 
like the ſea: being govern'd as the ſea is, by the moon. As, 
for proof, now: a purſe of gold moſt reſolutely ſnatch'd on 
Monday night, and moſt diſſolutely ſpent on Tueſday morn- 
ing; got with ſwearing—lay by (7); and ſpent with crying 
bring in (8): now, in as low an ebb as the foot of the ladder; 
and, by and by, in as high a flow as the ridge of the gal- 
lows. 5 — 


Fal. By the lord, thou ſay ſt true, lad. And is not my 
hoſteſs of the tavern a moſt ſweet wench (9)? | | 

P. Hen. As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the 
caſtle i. And is not a buff jerkin a moſt ſweet robe of du- 


rance (2) ? 
| Fal. 


(7) —feearing lay by;]i. e, ſwearing at the paſſengers they robbed, 
lay by your arms; or rather lay by was a phraſe that then ſignified fand 
Hall, addreſſed to thoſe who were preparing to ruſn forward. MHarbi 
(8) — and ſpent with crying, bring in: j̃ i. e. more wine. Malone, 
9) — And is not mine hoſteſs of the tavern, &c.] We meet with the fame 
kind of humour as is contained in this and the three following ſpeeches. 
in the Maſtellaria of Plautus, Act. I. ſc. ii. | 
' « Tampridem ecaſtor frigida non lavi magis lubenter, 
Nec unde me melius, mea Seapha, rear eſſe defœcatam. 
Sea. “ Eventus rebus omnibus, velut horno meſſis magna fuit. 
PLij, © Quid ea meſſis attinet ad meam lavationem ? | 
Sa. © Nihilo plus, quam lavatio tua ad meſſim.“ | * 
In the want of eonnection to what went before, probably conſiſts the 
humour of the prince's queſtion. Steevens. 2 
This kind of humour is often met with in old plays. In the Galla- 
thea of Lilly, Phillida ſays, © It is a pittie that nature framed you not 
a woman, Gall. There is a tice in Ty los, & c. Phil. What a toy 
it is to tell me of that tree, being nothing to the purpoſe, &c.”” Ben 
Jonſon calls it à game at vapours. Farmer. ; . 
(1) As the boney of Hybla, my old lad of the caſtle.] Sir John Oldcaſtle 
was not a character ever introduced by Shakfpeare, nor did he ever oc- 
cupy the place of Falſtaff, The play, in which Oldcaſtle's name occurs, 
was not the work of our poet. — Oli lad is a familiar compellation to 
be found in ſome of our moſt ancient dramatick pieces. So, in the 
Trial of Treaſure, 1567: „ What, inclination, o, lad art thou there.” 
In the dedication to Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up &c. by T. Naſh, 1 598, 
„% Dick of the cafile is mentioned. A gain, in Pierce s Supererogation, or 
a New Praiſe of the Old Aſſe, 1593: — and here's a luſty add of the 
caficll, that will binde beates, and ride golden aſſes to death.“ Stevens... 
Old lad of the caſtle, is the fame with Old lad of Caftile, a Caftilian.— 
eres reckons Oliver of the caſtle amongſt his romances; and Gabriel 
Harvey tells us of © Old lads of the caflell with their rapping babble :** 
roaring boys. — This is therefore no argument for Falſtaff's ar pearin g 
| | — 9 — 


— 2 22 — 1 


jerkin? 


u bis Hife, which was ft publiſhed in 1611, alludes both to thi 
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Fal How now, how gow, mad wag ? what, in thy qui 
and thy quiddities? what, à plague hate L to do with a buf 


P. Hen, 


firſt under the name of Oldcafile. There is however a p: i 
called Amends for Ladies, by Ficld the player, x618, n, pleg 
to prove it, unleſs he confounded the different performances 
3 — Did you never ſet e 
“The play where the fat night, hight Oldeaſtle, 
« Did tell you truly what this honour was? Farmer. 

Mr. Rowe mentions a tradition that, © this part of Falſtaff was ori- 
ginally written under the name of Oldeaſtie, and that ſome of that family 
being then remaining, the Queen was pleaſed tocommand him to alter 
it; upon which he made uſe of Falſtaff,” From whom he received 
this tradition, he does not ſay; nor had he, I am perſuaded, any other 
authority for it, than a miſunderſtood paſſage in a book of the laſt age, 
quoted below. Mr. Theobald and Dr. Warburton believed this ſtory, 


and concurred in thinking that the paſſage before us alluded to the old 


name of this character. When Shakſpeare changed the name, (ſays 


the latter editor) he forgot to ſtrike out this expreſſion that alluded to 


it.” I ſhall not inſert their notes, becauſe I believe them to be wholly 
unfounded. $ 

From the following paſſage in The Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinaire, 
or the W alles in Poꝛules, quarto, 1604, it appears that Sir John Old- 
caſtle was repreſented on the ſtage as a very fat man (certainly not in 
the play printed with that title in 1600): Now, ſigniors, how like 
you mine hoſt ?. did I not tell you he was a maddle round knave and a 
merrie one too? and if you chaunce to talke of fatte Sir John Oldcaſtle, 
he will tell you, he was his great prand-father, and not much unlike 
him in pauneb. —The hoſt, who is here deſcribed, returns to the gal- 
lants, and entertains them with telling them ſtories. After his firit 
tale, he ſays - Nay gallants, Pll fit you, and now 1 will ſerve in 
another, as good as vinegar and pepper to your roaſt beefe. Signor 
Xickfawe replies: Let's have it, let's taſte on it, mine hoſt, my no- 
ble fat aclor. 

he cauſe of all the confuſion relative to theſe two characters, and of 
the tradition mentioned by Mr. Rowe, that our author changed the 
n: me from Oldcaſtle to Falſtaff, (to which J do not give the ſmalleſt 
credit,) ſeems to have been this, Shakſpeare appears evidently to have 
gan ght the idea of the character of Falſtaff from a wretched play enti- 
led The famous Victories of King Henry V. (which had been exhibited 
before 1529,) in which Henry prince of Wales is a principal character. 
He is accompanied in his revels and his robberies by Sir John Oldeafile, 
( a pamper'd glutton, and a debauchee,” as he is called in a piece 0 
that age,) who appears to be the character alluded to in the paſſage 
above quoted from The Meeting of Gallants, &c. To this character un- 
foabtedly it is that Fuller alludes in his Church Hiftory, 1656, when he 
fays, “Stage poets have themſelves been very bold with, and others 
very merry at, the memory of Sir John Oldzaſile, whom they bave fan- 


died a boon companion, a jovial royſter, and a coward to boot. _ 


KING HENRY Iv. 17 


P. Hen. Why, what a pox have I to do with my hoſteſs 
of the tavern? +6 Þt = 
al. 


« hoon companion” of the anonymous X. Henry V. and to the Sir John 
Oldcaſtle exhibited in a play of the fame name, which was printed in 
1600 ; © The author of the Three Converſion hath made Oldceftle aruthan, 
a robber, and a rebel, and his authority taken from the /age 3 
Oldcaſtle is repreſented as a rebel in the play laſt mentioned alone; in 
the former play as * a ruffran and a robber,” _ | 

Shakſpeare probably never intended to ridieule the real Sir John 
Oldcaftle, lord Cobham, in any reſpect; but thought proper to make 
Falſtaff, in imitation of his proto-type, the Otdcaſtle of the old Xing 
Henry V. a mad round knave alſo. From the firſt appearance of our au- 
thor's Xing Henry IV. the old play in which Sir John Oldcaflle had 
been exhibited, (whieh was printed in 1598,) was probably never per- 
formed. Hence, I coneeive, it is, that Fuller ſays, “ Sir John Falſtaff has 
relieved the memory of Sir John Oldeaſtle, and of late is /i#ſ/ituted buffoon 
in his place; which being miſunderſtood, probably gave riſe to the 
itory, that Shak ſpeare changed the name of his eharacter. 

A pailage in his Worthies, folio, 1662, p. 253, ſhews his meaning 
ſtill more clearly; and will ferve at the ſame time to point out the 
ſource of the miſtakes on this ſubject. —*« Sir John Faſtolfe, knight, was 
a native of this county [Norfolk]. To avouch him by many argu- 
ments valiant, is to maintain that the ſin is bright; though, ſince, the 
ſtage has been over-bold with his memory, making him a Thraſonical 
puff, and emblem of mock valour.— True it is, Sir John Oafile did 
firſt bear the brunt of the one, being made the makeſport in ail plays 
for a coward, It is eaſily known out of purſe this black penny came. 
The papiſts railing on him for a heretick ; and therefore he muſt be 
alſo a coward : though indeed he was a man of arms, every inch of him 
and as valiant as any of his ape. "IR 

Now as 1 am glad that Sir John Oldcafile is put ont, fo I am forty 
that Sir John Faſtolfe is put in, to relieve his memory in this baſe ſervice; 
to be the anvil for every dull wit to ſtrike upon. Nor is our comedian 
excuſeable by ſome alteration of his name, writing him Sir John Falſaſe, 
(and making him the property and pleaſure of King Henry V. to 
abuſe, ) ſeeing the vicinity of ſounds intrench on the memory of that 
worthy knight.“ 

Here we ſee the aſſertion is, not that Sir John 0/4aftle did fit bear 
the brunt in Sha#ſpeare's play, but in all plays, that is, on the ftage in 
general, before Shakſpeare's character had appeared; owing to the 
malevolence of pepiſts, of which religion it is ptain Fuller ſuppoſed the 
writers of thoſe plays in which Oldcaftle was exhibited, to have been; 
nor does he complain of Shakſpeare's attering the name of his character 
nom Oldcaſite to Falſtaff, but of the n of Faſtolfe to Falitaff. Vet 
| have no doubt that the words above cited, © put out” and © put in,” 
and & by ſome alter ation of his name, that theſe words alone, miſunder- 
ood, gave riſe to the miſapprehenſion that has prevailed ſince the 
time of Mr. Rowe, relative to this matter. For what is the plain 
meaning of Fuller's words? “Sir John Faſtolfe was in truth a very 
ware man, thongh he is now repreſented on the Rage as a cowardly 


braggart. 


en — — 


\ 
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Fal. Well, thou haſt call'd her to a reckoning, many a 
time and oft. | | | 54 39 
P. Hen. 


braggart. Before be was thus ridiculed, Sir John Oldcaftle, being hated 
by the papiſts, was exhibited by 72 writers, in all plays, as a coward, 
Since the new character of Falſtaff has appeared, Oldeaſtle has no longer 
borne the brunt, has no longer been the object of ridicule: but, as on 
the one hand I am glad that “ his memory has been relieved,” that 
the plays in which he was repreſented have been expelled from 
the ſcene; ſo on the other, I am ſorry that ſo reſpectable a character 
as Sir John Faſtolfe has been brought on it, and“ ſubſtituted buffoon 
in his place”; for however our comick poet [Shakſpeare} may have 
hoped to eſeape cenſure by altering the name from Faſtolfe to Falſtaff, 
he is certainly culpable, fince ſome imputation muſt neceflarily fall on 
the brave knight of Norfolk from the ſimilitude of the ſounds.” 
Falſtaff thus having grown out of, and immediately ſucceeding, the 
other character, (the Oldcaſtle of the old K. Henry V.) having one or two 
fcatures in common with him, and being probably repreſented in the 
fame dreſs, and with the ſame fictitious belly, as his predeceſſor, the two 
names might have been indycriminately uſed by Field and others, 
without any miſtake, or intention to deceive. Perhaps, behind the 
ſcenes, in conſequence of the circumſtances already mentioned, Old- 
caſtle might have been a cant appellation for Falſtaff, for a long time. 
Hence the name might have been prefixed inadvertently, in ſome play- 
houſe copy, to one of the ſpeeches in The Second Part of King Henry IV. 
I' the verſes be examined, in which the name of Falſtaff occurs, it 
will be found, that Oldcaſtle could not have ſtood in thoſe places. The 
only anſwer that can be given to this, is, that Shakſpeare new-wrote 
each verſe in which Falſtaff's name occurred ;—a labour which thoſe 
only who are entirely unacquainted with our author's hiſtory and 
works, can ſuppoſe him to have undergone.—A paſſage in the Epilogue 
to the Second Part of X. Henry IV. rightly underſtood, appears to me 


| ſtrongly to confirm what has been now ſuggeſted. See the note there. 


125 | Malone. 

(2)— And is not à buff jerkina moft fevect robe of durance 2] Tounder- 
ſtand the propriety of the prince's anſwer, it muſt be remarked that 
the ſheriff's officers were formerly clad in buff. So that when Falſtaff 
aſks, whether bis hoſteſs is not a feveet wench, the prince aſks in return, 
whether it will not be a fect thing to go to priſon by running in debt to this 


| Sweet wench. FJobnſon. 


Tae flowing paſlage, from the old play of Ram-Alley, may ſerve to 
confirm Dr. Johnſon's obſervation :. 8 
« Look, I have certain goblins in b jerkins, 
« Lye ambuſcado.” | 
Again, in the Comedy of Errors, Act IV: . 
4 devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, 
A fellowall in buf.” : 
In Meſtvard Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1609, I meet with a paſ- 
fage which leads me to believe that a robe or ſuit of durance was ſome kind 
of laſting ſtuff, ſuch as we call at preſent, everlaſii ag A debtor, cajoling 


the officer who had juſt taken lrim up, ſays: Where did'ſt thou 14d 


[ Enter Serjeants. 


man. 


KING HENRY. IV. 17 


P. Hen. Did I ever call for thee to pay thy part ? 

Fal. No; Þ'll give thee thy due, thou haſt paid all there. 

P. Hen. Vea, and elſewhere, ſo far as my coin would 
ſtretch ; and, where it would not, I have uſed my credit. 

Fal. Vea, and fo uſed it, that, were it not here apparent 
that thou art heir apparent.—But, I pr'ythee, ſweet wag, 
ſhall there be gallows ſtanding in England when thou art 
king? and reſolution thus fobb'd as it is, with the ruſty curb 
of old father antick the law? Do not thou, when thou art 


king, hang a thief. 
H. Hen. No; thou ſhalt _ . we 
Tal. Shall I? O rare! By the Lord, I'll be a brave judge (3). 
P. Hen. Thou judgeſt falſe P I mean, thou ſhalt 
have the hanging of the thieves, and ſo become a rare hang- 


Fal. Well, Hal, well; and in ſome fort it jumps with my 
humour, as well as waiting in the court, I can tell you. 


P. Hen. For obtaining of ſuits (4)? 5 
Fal. Vea, for obtaining of ſuits: whereof the hangman 


hath no lean wardrobe. Sblood, I am as melancholy as a 
gib cat (5), or a lugg'd bear. | wp 
| | Par” Hen. 


this buff?” Let me not live but I will give thee a good ſuit of durance. 
Wilt thon take my bond ? &c.” Again, in The Devil's Charter, 1607: 
« Varlet of velvet, my moccado villain, old heart of durance, my ſtrip'd 
canvas ſhoulders, and my perpetuana pander.“ Stevens. | 
(3)— PU be a brave judge. ] This thought, like many others, is taken 
from the old play of Henry V. | 
„Hen. 5. Ned, ſo ſoon as I am king, the firſt thing I will do ſhall 
be to put my lord chief juſtice out of office; and thou ſhalt be my lord 
chief juſtice of England. . 
* Ned. Shall I be lord chief Juſtice By gogs wounds, III be the braveſt 
lord chief juſtice that ever was in England.“ Steevens. ALS! | 
(4) For obtaining of ſuits ?] Suit, ſpoken of one that attends at court, 
means a petition ; uſed with reſpect to the hangman, means the cloaths 
of the offender. Johnſon. | 
The ſame quibble occurs in Hoffman's Tragedy, 1631: © A poor 
maiden, miſtreſs, has a ſuit to you; and 'tis a good it, —very good 
apparel.” Malone, | 
(5) — a gib cat,] A gib cat means, I know not why, an old cat. 
* Jobnſon. 
A gib cat is the common term in Northamptonſhire, and all adjacent 
counties, to expreſs a he cat. Percy. 
As melancholy as a gib cat” is a proverb enumerated among others 
in Ray's Collection. So in Bulwer's Artificial Changeling, 1653 : © Some 


in mania or melancholy madneſs have attempted the fame, not with- 
2 25 out 


* — — — Ire — 


good names were to be bought: An old lord of the council 
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P. Hen. Or an old lion: or a lover's lute. 

Fal. Vea, or the drone of a Lincotafhire bagpipe. 

P. How. What fay'ſt thou to a hare{7), or the melancholy 
of Moor-ditch 812 | 

Fal. Thou haſt the moſt unſavoury ſimiles ; and art, in- 
deed, the moſt comparative (9), raſcallieft, —ſweet young 
prince, But, Hal, I pr*ythee, trouble me no more with vanity. 
I would to God, thou and I knew where 'a commodity of 


rated me the other day in the ftreet about you, fir ; but 1 
mark'd him not : and yet he talk'd very wiſely ; but I regarded 
him not: and yet he talk*d wiſely, and in the ſtreet too. 

ws Fo Hen, 


out ſucceſs, although they have remained ſamewhat melancholy, like gib'd 
cats,” Steevens. : | | 

Sherwood's. Exglifh Dii#ionary. at the end of Cofgrave's French one 
ſays, Gibbe is an old he cat,” Aged animals are not fo playful as thoſe 
which are young. Tollet. | | 

(7) — bare, ] A hare may be conſidered as melancholy, becauſe ſhe 
is upon her form always ſolitary; and, according to the phyſick of the 
times, the fleſh of it was ſuppoſed to generate melancholy. Fobnſor. 

The following paſſage in Vittoria Corombona, &c. 1612, may prove 
the beſt explanation : 15 

. like your melancholy. hare, 
Feed after midnight. Stevens. 

(8) — the melancholy of Moor-ditch ?] It appears from Stowe's Survey, 
that a broad ditch, called Deep-ditch, formerly parted the hoſpital from 
Moor- fields; and what has a more melancholy appearance than ſtag- 
nant water? Stevens, 

So in Taylor's Pennileſſe Pilgrimage, quarto, 1618: © —my body 
being tired with travel, and my mind attired with moody, muddy, 
Moore- ditch melancholy, Malbne. 

Moor-ditch, a part of the ditch ſurrounding the city of London, be · 
tween Biſhopſgate and Cripplegate, opened to an unwholſome and im- 
paſlable moraſs, and conſequently not frequented by the citizens, like 
other ſuburbial fields which were remarkably pleaſant, and the ſaſhion- 
able places of reſort, T. WY arton. 

* — {emiles ;} Old copies—fmiles. Corrected by the editor of the ſe- 
cond folio. Malone. | | 

(9) —the moſi-comperative,] Quick at compariſons, or fruitful 7 "rr 

Nen. 

This epithet is tiſed again, in Act III. ſc. ii. of this play, and appa- 

rently in the ſame ſenſe: . = 
« ſtand the puſh 


« Of every beardleſs vain comparative. 1 
And in Love's Labour Loft, Act v. ſe. ult. Roſaline tells Biron that he 
is a man * Full of compariſeas and wounding flouts. Stcevers. 


KING HENRY. lx. 19 
P. Hen. Thou did'ſt well; for wiſdom eries out in che 


ſtreets, and no man regards it. Lit ä 

Fal. O, thou haſt damnable iteration (1); and art, indeed, 
able to corrupt a ſaint. Thou haſt done much harm upon 
me, Hal, — God forgive thee for it! Before I knew thee, 
Hal, I knew nothing; and now am I, if a man fhould fpeak 
truly, little better than one of the wicked. I mutt give over 
this life, and I will give it over; by the lord, an I do nat, 
I am a vilkin; I'll be damn'd for never a king's fon in 
Chriſtendom. | 8 

P. Hen. Where ſhall we take a purſe to-morrow, Jack ? 

Fal. Where thou wilt, lad, I'll make one; an 1 do not, 
call me villain, and baffle me (2). RE. | | 
P. Hen. J fee a good amendment of life in thee ; from 
praying, to purfe-taking. 5 


Enten Poins, at a diftarce. 


Fal. Why, Hal, tis my vocation, Hal; tis no fin for 2 
man to labour in his vocation 3). Poins !—Now ſhall we 
| | know, 


(1) O, thou Baſt &.] In the laſt ſpeech a text is very indecently and 
abuſively applied, to which Falſtaff anſwers, thou haſt: damnable iteration, 
or, a wicked trick of repeating and applying holy texts. This, I think, 
is the meaning. Jobnſon. . | 

Iteration is right, for it alſo ſignified ſimply citution or recitation. S0 
in Marlowe's De&or Fauſtus, 1631 : : 
Here take this book and peruſe it well, 
«© The iterating of theſe lines brings gold.“ 
From the context, iterating here appears to mean pronouncing, reciting. 
Again in Camden's Remaines, 1614: King Edward I. diſliking the 
aeration of Fitz,”” &c. Malone. | 
2) — and baffle me. See Mr. Tollet's note on T. Richard L. 
| Steevents 
(3) —to labour in his vocation. | This (as Dr. Farmer obſerves tome) is 
undoubtedly a ſneer on Agremont Radcliffe's Politique Diſcourſes, 1578. 
From the beginning to the end of the book the word vocation occurs in 
almoſt every paragraph. Thus chap. 1. That the vocation of men had 
deen a thing unknown. unto philoſophers, and others that have treated 
of Politique Government; of the commoditie that cometh by the 
knowledpe thereof; and the etvmology and definition of this word, 
vocation.” — Again, chap, 25. Whether a man being diſorderly and un- 
duely entered info any vocation, may lawfuly brooke and abide in the ſame; and 
whether the adminiſtration in the meane while done by him that is 
unduely entered, ought to holde, or be of force.” Steevens, 
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know, if Gadſhill have ſet a match (4). O, if man were to be 
ſfav'd by merit, what hole in hell were hot enough for him ? 
This is the moſt omnipotent villain, that ever cry'd, ſtand 
to a true man. | | | 
P. Hen. Good morrow, Ned. | 
Poing. Good morrow, ſweet Hal, - What ſays monſieur 
Remorſe? What ſays fir John Sack-and-Sugar (5)? Jack, how 
agrees the devil and thee about thy ſoul, that thou ſoldeſt him 
po r laſt, for a cup of Madeira, and a cold capon's 
eg? 
. P. Hen. 


(4) — have ſet a mateb.] Thus the quarto, 8o, in B. Jonſon's Bar- 
tholomexu Fair, 1614: © Peace, fir, they'll be angry if they hear you 
eeves-dropping, now they are /eting their match.” There it ſeems to 
mean making an appointment, — The folio reads—ſet a watch. Malone. 
(5) Sir Jobn Sack-and-Srygar.) Much inquity has been made about 
Falſtaff's ſack, and great ſurpriſe has been expreſſed that he ſhould have 
mixed ſugar with it. As they are here mentioned for the firſt time in 
this play, it may not be improper to obſerve that it is probable that 
Falſtaff*s wine was Sherry, a Spaniſh wine, originally made at Xeres. 
He frequently himſelf calls it Sherris-fack. Nor will his mixing ſugar 
with ſack appear extraordinary, when it is known that it was a very 
common practice in our author's time to put ſugar into all wines. 
« Clownes and vulgar men (ſays Fynes Moryſon } only uſe large drink- 
ing of beere or ale, — but gentlemen garrawſe only in wine, with which 
they mix ſugar, which I never obſerved in any other place or kingdom 
to be uſed for that purpoſe. And becauſe the taſte of the Engliſh is 
thus delighted with ſweetneſs, the wines in taverns (for I ſpeak not of 
merchantes' or gentlemen's cellars] are commonly mixed at the filling 
thereof, to make them pleaſant.” ITin. 1619. P. III. p. 152. See alſo 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, Vol. IV. p. 308: Among the orders of the 
royal houſehold in 1604 is the following: [ Mis. Harl. 293, fol. 162.} 
« And whereas in tymes paſt, Spaniſs wines, called Sacke, where little or 
no whitt uſed in our courte, we now underftanding that it is now uſed 
in common drink, &c.” Sack was, I believe, often mulled in our au- 
thor's time. See a note, pe, on the words, © If ſack and ſugar be a 
ſin, &c.” See alſo Blount's Gloſ:graphy : * Mulled Sack,” (Vinum 
mollitum) becauſe ſoftened and made mild by burning, and a mixture 
of ſugar, Malone. | 

Since this note was written, I have found reaſon to believe that Fal- 
ſtaff's ſack was the dry Spaniſh wine which we now call Mountain 
Malaga. A paſſage in Via recta ad vitam longam, by Thomas Venner, 
Dr, of Phyſicke, in Bathe, 4to, 1622, ſeems to aſcertain this: 

« Sacke is completely hot in the third degree, and of thin parts, and 
therefore it doth vehemently and quickly heat the body.—Some affect 
to drink ſack with ſugar, and ſome without, and upon no other grounds 
as I thinke, but as it is but pleaſing to their palates. I will ſpeake 
what I deeme thereof. —Sack, taken by itſelf is very hot, and vet y 
penetrative; being taken with ſugar, the heat is both ſomewhat allayed 
and the penetrative quality thereof alfo retarded,” The 


— 
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P. Hen. Sir John ſtands to his word, the devil ſhall have 
his bargain z for he was never yet a breaker of proverbs, he 
will give the devil his due. 1 

Poins. Then art thou damn'd for keeping thy word with 
the devil. | FINE, STE KS 

P. Hen. Elſe he had been damn'd for cozening the devil. 

Points. But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow morning, by 
four o'clock, early at Gadſhill: There are pilgrims going to 
Canterbury with rich offerings, and traders riding to London 
with fat purſes : I have viſors for you all, you have horſes: 
for yourſelves ; Gadſhill lies to-night in Rocheſter ; I have 
beſpoke ſupper to-morrow night in Eaft-cheap ; we may do 
it as ſecure as ſleep ; If you will go, I will ſtuff your purſes 
wi o crowns ; if you will not, tarry at home, and be 

ang'd, | | 

Fal. Hear ye, Yedward ; if I tarry at home, and go 
not, I'll hang you for going. 5 

Poins. You will, chops ? 

Fal. Hal, wilt thou make one? 

P. Hen. Who, I rob? I a thief? not I, by my faith. 

Fal. There's neither honeſty, manhood, nor good fel- 
lowſhip in thee, nor thou cameſt not of the blood royal, if 
thou dareſt not ſtand for ten ſhillings (6). 

P. Hen. Well then, once in my days I'll be a mad-cap. 

Fal. Why, that's well faid. | | | 

P, Hen. Well, come what will, I'll tarry at home. 

ö Fal. By the lord, I'll be a traitor then, when thou art: 

Ing. * : 3 

F. Hen. I care not. 8 | | 

Poins. Sir John, I pr'ythee, leave the prince and me 
alone; I will lay him down ſuch reaſons for this adventure, 
that he ſhall go. 5 42h, 36, GT ET 

Fal. Well, may'ſt thou have the ſpirit of perſuaſion, and 
he the ears of profiting, that what thou ſpeakeſt may move, 
and what he hears may be believed, that the true prince may 
(for recreation ſake) prove a falſe thief; for the poor — | 

IM 


The author afterwards thus ſpeaks of the wine which we now deno- 
minghs ſack, and which was then called Canary : © Canarie-wine, which 
_ the name of the iſlands from whence it is brought, is of ſome” 
it di a. ſacle, with this adjunct, feveete; but yet very improperly, for 
5 mereth not only from ſacle, in ſevectneſs and pleaſantneſs of taſte, but 

o in colour and conſiſtence, for it is not ſo white in colour as ſack, 


nor ſo thin in ſubſtance ; wherefore it is more nutritive than ſack, mw 
lefs 


* 
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of the time want countenance. Farewell; You ſhall find me 
in * 


P. Hen. Farewell, thou latter ſpring (7)! farewell All. 
hallown ſummer (8)! Exit Falſaf.. 
Poins. Now, my good ſweet honey lord, ride with us to- 
morrow; I have a jeſt to execute, that I cannot manage 
alone. Falftaff, Bardolph, Peto (9), and Gadſhill, ſhall 
rob thoſe men that we have already way-laid ; yourſelf, and 
I, will not be there : and when they have the booty, if you 

and I do not rob them, eut this head from my ſhoulders. 
P. Hen. But how ſhall we part with them in ſetting forth ? 
Pains. Why, we will ſet forth before or after them, and 
appoint them a place of meeting, wherein it is at our pleaſure 
to fail ; and then will they adventure upon the exploit _ 
| ves: 


leſs penetrative.— White wine, Rheniſh wine, &c, do in ſix or ſeaven 
moneths, or within, according to the ſmallneſs of them, attaine into 
the height of their goodneſs, eſpecially the ſmaller ſort of them. But 
the fronger fort of wines, as ſack, muſcadel, malmfey, are beſt when 
they are two or three years old.. 

From hence therefore it is clear, that the wine vſually called fack 
in that age was thinner than Canary, and was a ſtrong light · coloured 
dry wine; Yinſec; and that it was a Spaniſh wipe is aſcertained by the 
order quoted by Mr. Tyrwhitt, and by feveral ancient books, Cole 
in his Dif. 1679, readers fact by Finum Hiſpanicum ; and Sherwood, 
in his Engliſh and French Dict. 1650, by Vin d Aſpagne. Malone. 

Hentzner, p. 88; edit. 1757, ſpeaking of the manners of the Engliſh, 
ſays, in potum coploſt-immitunt ſaccarum, they put a great deal of ſugar 
in their drink. - Reed. | e 

(6) — if thou dareſt not Hand &c.] The reading, cry ſtand, may perhaps 
be right; but I think it neceſſary to remark, that all the old edit ions 
read :>—if thou dareſt not fland for ten ſoillings, Johnſon, 

Fa is qui bling on the word royal. The real or royal was of 
the value of un flithags, Almoſt the fame jeſt occurs in a ſnbſequent 
ene The quibble, however, is loſt, except the old reading be pre- 
erved. Cry, flaad, will not ſupport it. Siecuens. 
5 (7 — thod latter ſpring “] Old Copies—be latter, Corrected by Mr. 

Malone. | þ 

(8) — All-hatlown „er J AP bellows is All-ballown-tide, or Al. 
[aints day, which is the firft of November. We have (till a church in 
London which is abſurdly ſtiled Se. All-halloxws, as if a word which was 


formed to expreſs the community of faints, could be appropriated to 


any particular one of the number. Shakſpeare's alluſion ig delign'd 
to ridicule an old man with youthful paſſions. So, in the fecond part 
of this play : * —the Martelmas, your maſter.” Stecvens. 8 
(9) — Bardelph, Peto.] In the old copies, inſtead of theſe poaforns, - 3 
names of two actors, Harvey and Raſſel, have by the careleſſne N 
the tranſcriber crept into the text. The emendation was made by 
Mr. Theobald. AMfalanc. 
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ſelyes ; which they ſhall have no ſooner atchieved, but we'll 


ſet upon them... * 

P. Hen. Ay, but, tis like, that they will know us, by 
our horſes, by our habits, and by every other appointment, 
to be ourſelves. 5 6 

Poins. Tut! our horſes they ſhall not fee, Il tie them in 
the wood; our viſors we will change, after we leave them; 
and, ſirrah *, J have cafes of buckram for the nonce (1), to 
immaſk our noted outward garments, 

P. Hen. But I doubt they will be too hard for us. 

Poins. Well, for two of them, I know them to be as true- 
bred cowards as ever turn'd back; and for the third, if he 
fight longer than he ſees reaſon, III forſwear arms. The 
virtue of this jeſt will be, the incomprehenſible lies that this 
ſame fat rogye will tell us, when we meet at ſupper : how 
thirty, at leak, he fought with ; what wards, what blows, 
what extremities he endured; and, in the reproof (2) of this, 
lies the jeſt. | SEE 

P. Henry. Well, Fl go with thee ; provide us all things 
neceſſary, and meet me to-morrow night (3) in Eaſt-cheap, 
there I'll ſup. Farewel. | 
Pains. * my lord. [Exit Poine. 

P. Henry. I know you all, and will a while uphold 
The unyok'd humour of your idleneſs : 

Yet herein will I imitate the ſyn ; | 


Who doth permit the baſe contagious clouds (4) T 
| 0 


* — firrah,} Sirrah in our author's time, as appears from this and 
many other paſſages, was not a word of diſreſpect. Mylone. 

(1) — for the nonce,] That is, as I conceive, for the occafion. This 
phraſe, which was very frequently, though not always yery preciſely, 
uſed by our old writers, I fuppoſe to have been originally a corruption 
of corrupt Latin. From pro-nunc, I fuppoſe, came for the nunc, and fo 
for the nonce ; juſt as from ad. nunc came a- non. The Spanith entonges has 
been formed in the ſame manner from in- tune. Tyrwhitt. 

This phraſe is uſed at this day in Hampfhire. Malone. 

(2) — reproof=] is confutation. Fobhnfon. | 

(3) — to-morrow night—} I think we ſhould read —t0-night, The dif- 
guiſes were to be provided for the purpoſe of the robbery, which was 
to be committed at four in the morning; and they would come too late 
if the prince was not to receive them till the night after the day of 
the exploit. This is a ſecond inſtance to prove that Shakſpeare could 
forget in the end of a ſcene what he had faid in the beginning. Stcevens. 

(4) Who doth Permit the boſe contagious clouds &c. ] So, in out author's 33d 


onnet: 
« Full 
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To ſmother up his beauty from the world, 

That when he pleaſe again to be himſelf, 

Being wanted, he may be more wonder'd at, 

By breaking through the foul and ugly miſts 
Of vapours, that did ſeem to ſtrangle him. 

If all the year were playing holydays, 

To ſport would be as tedious as to work; 


But, when they ſeldom come, they wiſh'd-for come (5), 

And nothing pleaſeth but rare accidents. | 

So, when this looſe behaviour I throw off, 

And pay the debt, I never promiſed, _ 

By how much better than my word I am, 

By ſo much ſhall I falſify men's hopes (6); 

And, like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 

Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, pe 
han 


« Full many a glorious morning have I ſeen 
% Flatter the mountain-tops with ſovereign eye, 
Anon permit the baſeſf clouds to ride ; 
| « With ugly rack on his celeſtial face.” Malone. 
' (5) Fall the year were playing holidays, ; 
To ſport ewould be as tedious as to works ' ps | 
But, hen they ſeldom come, they ⁊viſb d. for come,] So, in our author's 
$2d Sonnet: | : 7 
« Therefore are feats ſo ſolemn and ſo rare, 
« Since ſeldom coming, in the long year ſet, ' 
„Like ſtones of worth they thinly placed are, 
© Orcaptain jewels in the carkanet.”* Malone. 
(6) — . 1 falſify men's bopes ;} To falfify hope is to exceed hope, to 
give much where men hoped for Jittle—This ſpeech is very artfully n+ 
troduced to keep the prince from appearing vile in the opinion of the 
audience; it prepares them for his future reformation ; and, hat. s 
yet more valuable, exhibits a natural picture of a great mind offering 
excuſes to itſelf, and palliating thoſe follies which it can neither juſtify 
nor forſake, Jobnſon. : k 
Hopes is uſed ſimply for expectations, as ſucceſs is for the event, whether 
ood or bad. This is ſtill common in the midland counties. Farmer. 
The following paſſage in the Second Part of K. Henry IV. folly | 
ſupports Dr. Farmer's interpretation. The Prince is there, as in the 
paſlage before us, the ſpeaker : | EL 755 
« My father is gone wild into his grave, — 
„ And with his ſpirit ſadly ] ſurvive, 
© To mock the expectationt of the world; 
& To fruſtrate prophecies, and to raze out 
t Rotten opinion, who bath written down 
After my feeming.”” Malone. 
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Than that which hath no foil to ſet it off. | 
I'll ſo offend, to make offence a ſkill ; 


Redeeming time, when men think leaft I will, [Exit. 


SCENE III. 


The ſame. Another Room in the Palace. 


Enter King Henry, Northumberland, Worceſter, Hotſpur, 
Sir Walter Blunt, and Others. 


K. Hen. My blood hath been too cold and temperate, 


Unapt to ſtir at theſe indignities, 5 
And you have found me; for, accordingly, 
You tread upon my patience : but, be lure, 
vill from henceforth rather be myſelf, 
Mighty and to be fear'd, than my condition 7); 
Which hath been ſmooth as oil, Oh as young down, 
And therefore loſt that title of reſpect, S2 
Which the proud ſoul ne'er pays, but to the proud. 
Mor. Our houſe, my ſovereign liege, little deſerves 
The ſcourge of greatneſs to be uſed on it; | 
And that ſame greatneſs too which our own hands 
Have holp to make ſo portly. 
North. My lord. — 
K. Hen. Worceſter, get thee gone, for I do ſee 
Danger and diſobedience in thine eye : 
O, fir, your preſence is too bold and peremptory, 
And majeſty might never yet endure 


* 


The 


(7) 7 will from henceforth rather be myſelf, 8 
Mighty, and to be fear'd, than my condition ;] i. e. I will from 

henceforth rather put on the character that becomes me, and exert 
the reſentment of an injured king, than ſtill continue in the inactivity 
and mildneſs of my natural diſpoſition. Warburton. 

Shakſpeare uſes condition very frequently for temper of mind, and in 
this ſenſe the vulgar ſtill ſay a good or ill· conditioned man. Jobnſon. 
| So, in X. Henry V. Act V: © Our tongue is rough, coz, and my 
condition is not ſmooth.“ Ben Jonſon uſes it in the ſame ſenſe, in The 
Vee lun, Act I. ſe. vi. Steevens. | 

29 allo all the contemporary writers. Malone. 


4 
N 
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The moody frontier (8) of a ſervant brow. 
You have good leave to kaye us; when we need 
Your uſe and counſel, we ſhall ſend for you. — 

| [Exit Worceſter. 
You were about to ſpeak. | [to North, 

North. Vea, my good lor. | 
Thoſe priſoners in your highnefs' fame demanded, 
Which Harry Percy here at Holmedon took, 
Were as he fays, not with ſuch ſtrength deny d 
As is deliver'd to your majefty : 
Either envy, therefore, or miſpriſion 
Is guilty of this fault, and not my ſon. 
Hot. My liege, I did deny no priſoners. 

But, I remember, when the geln Was done, 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathleſs and faint, leatimg upon my ſword, 
Came there a certain lord, neat, and trimly dreſs'd, 
Freſh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reap'd, 
Shew'd like a ſtubble land at harveſt-home (9): 
He was perfumed Eke a mifliner; _ 
And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box (1,) which ever and anon 
He gave his noſe, and took't away again; 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in ſnuff (2): and ſtill he ſmil'd, and talk d; 


And, 


(8) The moon y frontier ] Frontier was generally uſed for forehead. So 
Stubbs, in his Anatomy of Abuſes, 1595 : © Ther om the edges of their 
bolſter'd hair, which ſtandeth creſted round their frontiers, and hang- 
ing over their faces, &e.” Stec vent. 

So in King Henry VIII. i 

« The hearts of piinces kiſs obedience, 
So much they love it; but, to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
They ſwell and grow as terrible as ſtorms. Malone. 

(g) — at barveſi-home :] A chinnew ſbaven is compared to a Pubble-lani 
at harveſi-home, becauſe at that time, when the corn has heen but jult 
carried io, the ſtubble appears more even and upright, than at any 
other. Tyrwbit. 33 ; 

(1) A pouncet-box, A ſmall box for muſk or other perfumes then in 
faſhion : the lid of which, being cut with open work, gave it its 
name; ſrom poinſoner, to pi ick, pierce, or engrave. Marſurton. 

Dr. Warburton's explanation is uſt. At the chriſtening of Q. 
Elizabeth, the marchioneſs of Dorſet gave, according to Holinſhed, 
„ three gilt bowls paunced, with a covet,” Stecvene. | 

(2) Tok it in ſnuſfe] Smuff is equirocally uſed for anger, and a pov: der 
taken up the noſe. Sreewony, | 
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And, as the ſoldiers bore dead bores by; 
He call d them—untaught knaves, unnannerty, 
To bring a ſlovenly unhandſome corfe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
With many holyday and kdy terms (3) 5 
He queſtion'd me; among tie reſt, demanded | 
My priſoners, in your majefty's behalf. 
I then, all ſmarting, with my wounds being cold; 
To be ſo peſter d with a popinjay (4. | | 
Out of my grief and my impatience, 
Anſwer'd neglectingly, | know not what, 
He ſhould or he ſhout not; — ſor he made me mad, 
To ſee him ſhine ſo briſk, and ſmell fo feet, | 
And talk ſo like a waiting-gentlewoman, © 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (God ſave the mark a 
And telling me the ſovereign/ſt'thing on earth —— 

| Ws: | 10 


(3) Witb many bolyday and lady terms] So, in the Merry W. ives of Wind» 
for : — © he ſpeaks holiday,” Steevens. | 
(4) I then, all ſmarting, with my wounds being cold, ME _— 
To br ſo peſter q ith a popinjay,j But in the beginning of the 
ſpeech he repreſents himſelf at this time not as cold but hot, and in- 
flamed with rage and labour. I am perſuaded therefore that Shak- 
ſpeare wrote gall d. Warburton. | 
Whatever Percy might ſay of his rage and tail, which is merely de- 
clamatory and apologetical, his wounds would at this time be cer- 
tainly cold, and when they were cold would ſmart, and not before, If 
any alteration were neceſſary, I ſhould tranſpoſe the lines: | 
1 then all ſmarting with my wounds being cold, 
Out of my grief, and my impatience, 
To be ſo peſter d with a popinjay, 
Anſfwer'd neglectingly. | 
A popinjay is a parrot. 2 . 8 | 3 
The ſame tranſpoſit ion had been propoſed by Mr. Edwards. From 
the following paſſage in the Northern Laſs, 1633, it ſhould ſeem that a 
Popinjay and a parrot were diſtin birds: “ Is this a parrot, of a popin- 
Jay?” —Jn the ancient poem called The Parliament of Birds, bl. I. this 
bird is called © the Popynge jay of paradiſe.” Stec vent. | . 
It appears from Minſfieu that Dr. Johnſon is right. See his ict. 
1617, in v. Parret. Malone. 3 | 
The old reading may be ſupported by the following paſſage. in 
Barnes's Hift. of Ed. III. p. 786: „ The eſquire fought ſtill, untill 
the wounds began with loſs of blood to cool and ſmart.“ Tollet. 
So, in Mortimeriados, by Michael Drayton, 4to. 1 596 . 
As when, the blood is cold, we feel the wound. Malone. 
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Was parmacity, for an inward bruiſe (5); 
And that it was great pity, ſo it was, 

That villainous falt-petre ſhould be diggd 
Out of the bowels of the harmleſs earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had deſtroy'd 
So cowardly ; and, but for theſe vile guns, 
He would himſelf have been a ſoͤldier. 

This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I anſwer'd indirectly, as 1 ſaid; 

And, I beſeech you, let not his report 
Come current for an accuſation, 

Betwixt my love and your high majeſty. 

Blunt. The circumſtance conſider d, good my lord, 
Whatever Harry Percy then had ſaid, | 
To ſuch a perſon, and in ſuch a place, 

At ſuch a time, with all the reſt retold, 

May reaſonably die, and never riſe 

To do him wrong, or any way impeach (5) ; 

What then he ſaid, ſo he unſay it now. 

K. Henry. Why, yet he doth deny his priſoners ; 
But with proviſo, and exception, — 

That we, at our own. charge, ſhould ranſom ſtraight 
His brother-in-law, the fooliſh Mortimer 6); 1 
; : | 4 


(5) — parmacity for an inward bruiſe ;} So in Sir T. Orerbury's Cha- 
raters, 1616: [An Ordinary Fencer.] © His wounds are ſeldom ſkin 
deepe; for an inward bruiſe lambſtones and ſweete-breads are his only 
ſpermaceti.” Bowle.. | | LE ; 
(5) To do bim ⁊vrong, or any way impeach ; &c,] Let what he then ſaid 
never riſe to impeach him, to he unſay it now. Jobnſon. Fe: | 
(6) His brother-in-lawo, the fooliſh Mortimer ;] Shakſpeare has fallen into 
ſome contradiction with regard to this lord Mortimer. Before he 
makes his perſonal appearance in the play, he is repeatedly ſpoken of 
as Hotſpur's brother-in-law, In Act Il. lady Percy expreſsly calls him 
Ber brother Mortimer. And yet when he enters in the third act, he calls 
lady Percy bis aunt, which in fact ſhe was, and not his ſiſter. This 
inconſiſtence may be accounted for as follows. It appears both from 
Dugdale's and Sandford's account of the Mortimer family, that there 
were two of them taken prifoners at different times by Glendower, 
each of them bearing the name of Edmund; one being Edmund Earl of 
March, nephew to lady Percy, and the proper Mortimer of this play; 
the other, fr Edmund Mortimer, uncle to the former, and broiber to 
lady Percy. Shakſpeare confounds the two perſons. Stcevens. 
Another cauſe alſo may be aſſigned for this confuſion. Henry 
Percy, according to the accounts of our old kiftorians married 3 
the filter of Roger Earl of March, who was tlic father of the 1 
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Who, on my ſoul, hath wilfully betray d 
The lives of thoſe, that he did lead to fight 
Againſt the great magician, damn'd Glendower ; 
Whoſe daughter, as we hear, the earl of March 
Hath lately marry'd. Shall our coffers then 
Be empty'd to redeem a traitor home ? 
Shall we buy treaſon ? and indent with fears (7), 
When they have loft and forfeited themſelves ? 
No, on the barren mountains let him ſtarve ; F 
For I ſhall never hold that man my friend, 
Whoſe tongue ſhall aſk me for one penny coſt 
To ranſom home revolted Mortimer. 

Hot. Revolted Mortimer ! 
He never did fall off, my ſovereign liege, 
But by the chance of war (8) ;—To prove that true, 
Needs no more but one tongue, for all thoſe wounds, 
Thoſe mouthed wounds (9), which valiantly he took, 
When, on the gentle Severn's ſedgy bank, 
In ſingle oppoſition, hand to hand. 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower : 

VoL. VIII. 5 | Three 


Sr 


Earl of March that appears in the preſent play. But this Edmun 1 
had a ſiſter likewiſe named Eleanor. Shakſpeare might therefore have 
at different times confounded theſe two Eleanors. In fact, however, 
the ſiſter of Roger earl of March, whom young Percy married, was 
called Elizabeth. Malone. HE RE | 5 
(7) — and indent with fears,] To indent is to ſign an indenture or com- 
pact. Dr. Johnſon would read —with peers. Malone. 
Fears may be uſed in an active ſenſe fot ferrors, So, in the ſecond 
part of this play : 5 
% ———all thoſe bold fears 
Thou ſeeſt with peril I have anſwered.” Stevens, 
(8) He never did Fall off), my ſovereign liege, 

But by the chance of 4var ;] The meaning is, he came not into the 
encmy's power but by the chance of war. The king charged Morti- 
mer, that he wilfully betrayed his army, and, as he was then with 
the enemy, calls him revolted Mortimer. Hotſpur replies, that he 
never fell off, that is, fell into Glendower's hands, but by the chance 
of war. I ſhould not have explained thus tediouſly a paſſage fo hard 
do be miſtaken, but that two editors have already miſtaken it. Johnſon. 

(9) — thoſe mouthed wounds, —] So in Julius Caſar < Dy, 
** ———there was an Anthony, 


: Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 
* In every wound of Czfar,”” &c. Malone. 


Three times they breath d, and threetimes did they drink (1), 
Upon agreement, of ſwift Severn's flood; e 
Who then, affrighted (2) with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his criſp head (3) in the hollow bank 
Blood-ſtained with theſe valiant combatants. 
Never did bare and rotten policy (a 
Colour her working with ſuch deadly wounds ; 
Nor never could the noble Mortimer | 
| Receive fo many, and all willingly : 
i Then let him not be ſlander d with revolt. 
it R. Hen. Thou doſt belie him, Percy, thou doſt belie him. 
1 He never did encounter with Glendower; | 
io | I tell thee, he durſt as well have met the devil alone, 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy. 

. Art 


it (1) — three times did they drink,] It is the property of wounds to excite 
| the moſt impatient thirſt, The poet therefore hath with exquiſite 
propriety introduced. this circumſtance, which may ſerve to place in 
its proper light the dying kindneſs of Sir Philip Sydney ; who, though 
ſuffering the extremity of thirſt from the agony of his own wounds, 
yet, notwithſtanding, gave up his own diaught of water to a wounded 
ſoidier. Henley. oy | 
(2) A ho then, affrighted &c.] This paſſage has been cenſured as ſound- 
ing nonſenſe, which repreſents a ſtream of water as capable of fear. 
It is miſunderſtood. Severn is not here the flood, but the tutelary 
power of the flood, who was affrighted, and hid his head in the hollow 
bank. Jobnſon. 
(3) — 7 criſp bead] Criſp is curled. So, in Kyd's Cornelia, 1595 : 
« _——O beauteous Tiber, | 
„Turn not thy criſpy tides, like ſilver curls,” &c. / 
Perhaps Shakſpeare has beſtowed an epithet, applicable only to the 
ſtream of water, on the genius of the ſtream, The following paſſage, 
however, in the ſixth ſong of Diayton's Peulyolbion, may ſeem to juſtify 
its propriety ; | 
« Your corſes were diſſolv'd into that cryſtal ſtream ; 
« Your curls to curled waves, which plainly ſtill appear 
«© The fame in water now that once in loch they were.“ 
B. and Fletcher have the ſame image with Shakſpeare in the Zoya! 
Subjet: - | 5 
. — —the Volga trembled at his terror, 
& And hid his ſeven carl d beads.” Stee vent. : a 
(4) Newer did bare and rotten 5020 All the quartos which I have ſeen 
read are in this place. The firſt folio, and all the ſubſequent editions, 
have baſe. I believe bare is right : Never did policy lying open to de- 
tection ſo colour its workings.” Tobnſon. : | 
The firſt quarto, 1598, reads—bare ; which means ſo thinly covered 
by art as to be eaſily ſeen through. So in Venus and Adonis: | 
« What bare excuſes mak'ſt thou to be gone! Malene: 
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Art thou not aſham'd ? But, ſirrah, henceforth 
Let me not hear you ſpeak of Mortimer : 
Send me your priſoners with the ſpeedieſt means, 
Or you ſhall hear in ſuch a kind from me 
As will diſpleaſe you.—My lord Northumberland, 
We licenſe your departure with your ſon :— : 
Send us your priſoners, or you'll hear of it. 
[Exeunt K. Henry, Blunt, and Train. 
Hot. And if the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not ſend them: — ! will after ſtraight, 
And tell him ſo ; for I will eaſe my heart, 
Although it be with hazard of my head. 
North. What, drunk with choler? ſtay, and pauſe a while; 
Here comes your uncle. 


Re-enter Worceſter. 


Hot. Speak of Mortimer? | 

'Zounds, I will ſpeak of him: and let my ſoul 

Want mercy, if I do not join with him: | 

Yea, on his part, I'll empty all theſe veins, 

And ſhed my dear blood drop by drop i' the duſt, 

But I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 

As high i' the air as this unthankful king, 

As this ingrate and canker'd Bolingbroke. | 
North, Brother, the king hath made your nephew mad. 
Wor. Who ſtruck this heat up after I was gone? 

Hot. He will, forſooth, have all my priſoners ; 

And when J urg'd the ranſom once again 

Of my wife's brother, then his cheek look'd pale ; 

And on my face he turn'd an eye of death (5), 

| C 2 Trembling 


C ) Han eye of death,] That is, an eye menacing death. Hotſpur ſeems 
to deſcribe the king as trembling with rage rather than fear. Jobnſan. 
So, in Marlowe's Tamberlaine, 1 590: 
N And wrapt in ſilence of his angry ſoul, 
n Upon his browes was pourtraid ugly death, 
And in his eyes the furies of his heart.“ Steevens, 
2 _ Johnſon and Mr. Steevens ſeem to think that Hotſpur meant 
” eſcribe the king as trembling not with fear but rage ; but ſurely 
| " are miſtaken. The king had no reaſon to be enraged at Mortimer, 
who had been taken priſoner in fighting againſt his enemy ; but he had 
much reaſon to fear the man who had a better title to the crown than 
i | himſelf, 
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Trembling even at the name of Mortimer. 
Wor. I cannot blame him : Was he not proclaim'd, 
By Richard that dead is, the next of blood?“ 
North. He was; I heard the proclamation : 
And then it was, when the unhappy king 
( Whoſe wrong in us God pardon !) did ſet forth 
Upon his Iriſh expedition | 
From whence he, intercepted, did return 
To be depos'd, and, ſhortly, murdered. | | 
Wor. And for whoſe death, we in the world's wide mouth 
Live ſcandaliz'd, and foully fpoken of. 
Hot. But, ſoft, I pray you; Did king Richard then 
Proclaim my brother Edmund Mortimer =D 
Heir to the crown (6)? 
North. He did; myſelf did hear it. 
Hot. Nay, then I cannot blame his couſin king, 
That with'd him on the barren mountains ſtarv d. 
But ſhall it be, that you,—that ſet the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man; 
And, for his ſake, wear the deteſted blot 
Of murd'rous ſubornation, —ſhall it be, | 
That 


himſelf, which bad been proclaimed by Richard II.; and accordingly 
when Hotſpur is informed of that circumſtance, he ſays, 
« Nay then, I cannot blame his couſin king, 
„That wiſhed him on the harren mountain ſtarv'd.”” 

And Worceſter in the very next line ſays, He cannot blame him for 
trembling at the name of Mortimer, ſince Richaid had proclaimed hin | 
next of blood. Maſon. | 

Mr. Maſon's remark is, I think, in general, juſt ; but the king, as 
appears from this ſcene, had ſome icaſon to be enraged alſo at Morti- 
mer, becauſe he thought that Mortimer had not been taken priſoner 
by the efforts of his enemies, but had himſelf revolted. Malone. 

— Has he not proclaim d 
By Richard that dead is, the next of blood ? Roger Mortimer, 

Earl of March, who was born in 1371, was declared heir apparent to 
the crown in the th year of King Richard II. (1385). See Grafton, 
p. 247. But he was killed in I.eland in 1398. The perſon who was 
proclaimed by Richard heir apparent to the crown, previous to his lait 
voyage to Ireland, was Edmund Mortimer, (the ſon of Roger) who 
was then but ſeven years old; but he was not Percy's wife's brother, 
but her nephew. Malone. | 

(6) Heir to the crown !] Edmund Mortimer, Eail of March, was the 
undoubted heir to the crown after the death of Richard, as appears from 
the following table; in which the three younger children of king Ed- 


ward V. are not included, as being immaterial to the ſubject befoi dog 
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That you a world of curſes undergo ; 

Being the agents, or baſe ſecond means, 

The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather 
O, pardon me, that I deſcend ſo low, 

To ſhew the line, and the predicament, 
Wherein you range under this ſubtle king. — 
Shall it, for ſhame, be ſpoken in theſe days, 

Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 

That men of your nobility and power, 

Did 'gage them both in an unjuft behalf, — 

As both of you, God pardon it! have done, — 
To put down Richard, that ſweet lovely roſe, 


* 


And 
| [King Edward I11.| hs 
pe : „F 5 
5 eee e ee 
Edward, Prince} | William ot Lionel, duke | ]Juhnot Gaunt, 
of Wales. Hat field died of Clarence. duke of Lan- 
withont iſſue. caſter. 
r | 1 
King Richard Pnilippa, mar- |Henry duke of 
II. died with | ied to Edmund | Hereford, af- 
out iſſue. IMortimer, Ear: | terwards King 
| of March. Henry IV 
Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of March. 
FOR | HE — 


Anne, married 
to Richard Eail 
of Cambridge. 


Sandford in his Genealogical Hiſtory ſays, that the laſt mentioned Ed- 
mund Earl of March, (the Mortimer of this play,) was married to Anne 
Stafford, daughter of Edmund Earl of Stafford. Thomas Wailingham 
alerts that he married a daughter of Owen Glendowet ; and the ſub- 
ſequent hiſtorians copied him; but this is a very doubtful point, for 
the Welſh writers make no mention of it. Sandford ſays that this Earl 
of Maich was confined by the jealous Henry in the caſtle of Trim in 
Ireland, and that he died there, after an impriſonment of twenty years, 
on the 19th of January, 1424. But this is a miſtake. There is no 
proof that he was confined as a ſtate priſoner by king Henry the Fourth, 
and he was employed in many military ſervices by his ſon Henry the 


Fifth. 


Eleanor died 
without iſlue. 


Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March. 
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And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke (7)? 
And ſhall it, in more ſhame, be further ſpoken, 
That you are fool'd, diſcarded, and ſhook off 
By him, for whom theſe ſhames ye underwent ? 
No; yet time ſerves, wherein you may redeem 
Your baniſh'd honours, and reſtore yourſelves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again: 
Revenge the jeering, and diſdain'd (8) contempt, 
Of this proud king ; who ſtudies, day and night, 
To anſwer all the debt he owes to you, 
Even with the bloody payment of your deaths. 
Therefore, I fay,— | 

Wor. Peace, couſin, ſay no more: 
And now I will unclaſp a ſecret book, 
And to your quick-conceiving diſcontents 
II] read you matter deep and dangerous; 
As full of peril, and advent'rous ſpirit, 
As to O'er-walk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unſteadfaſt footing of a ſpear (9). 

Hot If he fall in, good night: —or fink or ſwim (1) — 

Send danger from the eaſt unto the weſt, 
So honour croſs it from the north to ſouth, 
And let them grapple z—O ! the blood more ſtirs, 
To rouze a lion, than to ſtart a hare. 
- North, Imagination of ſome great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. 


Hot. By heaven, methinks, it were an eaſy leap, 1 
| « 8 0 


Fifth. He died in his own caſtle at Trim in Ireland, at the time 
mentioned by Sandford, but not in a ſtate of impriſonment. 

Since the original note was written, I have learned that Owen Glen- 
dower's daughter was married to his antagoniſt Lord Gray of Ruthven. 
Holinſhed led Shakſpeare into the errour of ſuppoſing her the wife of 
Edmund Moittimer earl of March. This nobleman, who is the Mor- 
timer of the preſtnt play, was born in November 1392, and conſe- 
quently at the time when this play commences, was little more 
than ten years old. The Prince of Wales was not fifteen 
| Malone. 
(7) — this canker, Bolingbroke ?] The canket-roſe is the dog· roſe, the 
flower of the Cynoſbaton. Steevens. 

(8) — diſtain'd] for diſdainful. Johnſon. 


(9) On the unfleadfaſt footing of a Pear. That is, of a ſpear * 


preſſion. 


1 — nb or ſæi im ] This is a very ancient proverbial ex 
1) al or ſri in J This i ry p | xa 
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To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac'd moan (2); 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks ; 

Zo he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear, 

Without corrival, all her dignities : _ 

But out upon this falſ-fac'd fellowſhip (3)! 4 
or. 


(2) By Beaven, methinks, it were an eaſy leap, 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac'd moon ] Though I am very 
far from condemning this ſpeech with Gildon and Theobald, as abſo- 
jute madneſs, yet I cannot find in it that profundity of reflection and 
beauty of allegory which Dr. Warburton has endeavoured to diſplay. 
This fally of Hotſpur may be, I think, ſoberly and rationally vindicated 
as the violent eruption of a mind inflated with ambition and fired with 
reſentment; as the boaſted clamour of a man able to do much, and 
eager to do more; as the haſty motion of turbulent deſire; as the 
dark expreſſion of indetermined thoughts. The paſſage from Euripides 
is ſurely not allegorical, yet it is produced, and properly, as parallel. 

| Fobnfon. 
have not preſerved Dr. Warburton's note, becauſe it SPED ues way 
like many others of that commentator, to extort a meaning from theſe 
words that probably Shak ſpeare' was wholly unconſcious of, I he pat- 
fage from Euripides, which he has put into the month of Eteccles, is 
this: © will not, madam, diſguiſe my thoughts; I would ſcale heaven, 
I would deſcend to the very entrails of the earth, if fo be that by that 
price I could obtain a kingdom.“ Malone. : 

In the Knight of the burning Peſtle, B. and Fletcher have put this ſpeech. 

into the mouth of Ralph the apprentice, who, like Bottom, appears to 
have been fond of acting parts zo tear a cat in» I ſuppoſe a ridicule on 
Hotſpur was deſigned. Steevens. 

(3) But out upon this half-fac'd felloauſbip {] Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes our 
author was thinking of a coat faced with ſomewhat more ſplendid than 
itſelf; and that © half-fac'd fellowſhip means partnerſhip half-adorned, 
partnerſhip which yet wants half the ſhew of dignities and honours.” 

doubt whether the alluſion was to dreſs. + Half-fac'd ſeems to have 
meant paltry, The expreſſion, which appears to have been a con- 
temptuous one, I believe, had its riſe from the meaner denominations 
of coin, on which, formerly, only profile of the reigning prince was 

exhibited; whereas on the more valuable pieces a full face was repre- 
ſented. So, in X. Jobn: 8 | | 

“With that half face he would have all my land',— 

* A half-fac'd groat, five hundred pound a year! _ 

But then, it will be ſaid, * what becomes of fellozwſbip? Where is the 
fellowſhip in a ſingle face in profile? The alluſion muſt be to the coins 
of Philip and Mary, where two faces were in part exhibited.” —This 

quaring of our author's compariſons, and making them correſpond pre- 
ciſely on every ſide, is in my apprehenſion the ſource of endleſs miſtakes. 


Fellowhip relates to Hotſpur's * corrival”” and himſelf, and I think to 
nothing more. | 


I find 
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Mor. He apprehends a world of figures here (4), 
But not the form of what he ſhould attend. — 
Good couſin, give me audience for a while. 

Hot. 1 cry you mercy. 

Wor. Thoſe ſame noble Scots, 

T1 hat are your priſoners, — 

Hot. III keep them all; | 
By heaven, he ſhall not have a Scot of them: 
No, if a Scot would fave his ſoul, he ſhall not : 
I'll keep them, by this hand, 

Mor. You ſtart away, 

f nd lend no ear unto my purpoſes. — 
J hoſe priſoners you ſhall keep. 
Hot. Nay, Iwill; that's flat :— 
He faid, he would not ranſom Mortimer : 
Forbad my ton-ne to ſpeak of Mortimer; 
But I will find him when he lies aſleep, 
And in his ear III holla—Mortimerf* : 
Nay, I'll have a ſtarling ſhall be taught to ſpeak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 
To keep his anger ftill in motion. 
Wor. Hear ye, couſin ; a word. | 
Hot. All ſtudies here I ſolemnly defy (5), 


Saye how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke : * 
| 105 n 


I find the epithet here applied to it, in Naſhe's Apologie of Pierce Fen- 
„e, 1593: *—with all other odd ends of your 4alf-faced Engliſh.” 
Again, in Hiftriomaſiix, 1610: 
* Whilſt I behold yon balf-fac'd minion,—,"* Malone. BY 
(4) — @ world of figures bere,] Figure is here uſed equivocally. As it is 
applied to Hotſpur's ſpeech, it is a rhetorical mode; as oppoſed to form, 
it means appearance or ſhape. Fohnſon. Es: 
« Figures (ſays Mr. Edwards) mean ſhapes created by Hotſpur's 
imagination ; but not the form of what he ſhould attend, viz. of what 
his uncle had to propoſe,” Malone. | | 
* He ſaid, he ⁊vould not ranſom Mortimer; 
But I will find him, wwhen he lies aflecp, 8 
And in bis ear I'll bella — Mortimer :] So Marlowe in his King 
Edward IT. 
« —and if he will not ranſom him, 
« Pl thunder ſuch a peale into his eares, 
« As never ſubject did unto his king.” Malone. 8 
(5) — 1 ſolemnly defy,] One of the ancient ſenſes of the verb, 
defy, was to refuſe, Stevens, | 
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And that ſame ſword-and-buckler prince of Wales (6), 
But that I think his father loves him not, | 
And would be glad he met with ſome miſchance, 
I'd have him poiſon'd with a pot of ale (7). | 

Mor. Farewell, kinſman ! I will talk to you, 
When you arè better temper d to attend. B 

North. Why, what a waſp- tongue and impatient fool (8) 
Art thou, to break into this woman's mood; 
Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own ? 


Hot. 


(6) Ard that ſame ſword-and-buckler prince of Wales,] Aroyſter or turbu- 
lent fellow, that fought in taverns, or raiſed diſorders in the ſtreets, 
was called a Swaſh-buckler. In this ſenſe ſword-and-buckler is here 
uſed. Johnſon. | 

« What weapons bear they? Some ſword and dagger, fome fword 
and buckler.— What weapon is that 'buckler ?=A clowniſh daſtardly 
weapon, and not fit for a gentleman.” Floito's Firſt Fruites, 1578. 

| : Malone. 

(7) ein' mith d fot of al.] Dr. Grey ſuppoſes this to be ſaid in 
alluſion to Caxton's Accouri of Rg Fobn's Death; (fee Caxton's Fructis 
Temporum, 1515, fol. 62.) but I rather think it has reference to the 
low company (drinkers of ale) with whom the prince ſpent ſo much 
of his time in the meaneſt taverns. Steevens.. ; 

(8) Wy, what a waſp-tongue and impatient fol] The quarto, 1598, 
reads - waſp fung; and ſuiely it affords a more obvious meaning than 
the folio, which reads—rre/p-tongued. That Shakſpeare knew the 
ſting of a waſp was not ſituated in its mouth may be learned from the 
following pailage in the Winter's Take, Act. I. ſc. ii: is goads, 
thoins, neitles, tails of waſps.” Stevens. 

The firſt quarto copies of ſeveral of theſe plays arc m many reſpects 
much preferable to the folio, and in general I have paid the utmoſt 
attention to them. la the preſent inſtance, however, I think the 
tranſeriber's ear deceived him, and that the true reading is that of the 
tecond quarto, 1599, waſp-tongue, which | have adopted, not on the 
authority of that copy, (for it has none,) but becauſe I believe it to 
have been the word uſed by the author. The folio was apparently 
printed from a later quarto; and the editor from ignorance of our au- 
tior's phraſeology changed waſp-tongnue to waſp- tongued. There are 
other inſtances of the ſame unwarrantable alteration even in that va- 
luable copy of our author's plays. The change, I ſay, was made from 
ignorance of Shakſpeare's phraſeology ; for in K. Richard IH. we have 
his venom-tooth, not venom'd-tooth; vour widow-dolour, not wi- 
d dolour; and in another play,—parted with /½gar- breath, not 
3 and many more inſtances of the ſame kind may be 

ound, | 

Thus, in this play, © — ſmooth- tongue, not * ſmooth-fougued.” 
Again: * ſtolen from my hoſt at St. Alban's, or the 1ed-roſe inn- 
keeper of Daintry.“ ſnot red-noſed.} Again, in X. Richard III. 

/ TE light-feet friend poſt with the duke of Norfolk. not Jg:. 
R | 
8 
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Hot. Why, look you, I am whipp'd and ſcourg'd with 
rods, ] Iu 1 972 
| Nettled, 


So alſo, in The Black Book, 4to. 1604 : — The ſpindle-ſdanke ſpyder, 
which ſhewed like great leachers with little legs, went ſtealing over his 
head.“ &c. In the laſt act of the Second Part of K. Henry IV. © blew- 
Boltle rogue“ (the reading of the quarto,) is changed by the editor of 
the folio to © blew-bottled rogue,” as he here ſubſtituted 2aſp-tongued 
for waſp-tongue. Malone. | | 
Shakſpeare certainly knew, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, that the 
ſting of a waſp lay in his tail; nor is there in my apprehenſion any 
thing couched under the epithet vaſp-tongue, inconſiſtent with that 
knowledge. It means only, having a tongue as peeviſh and miſchiev- 
ons (if ſuch terms may be applied to that inſtrument of the mind) as a 
waſp. Thus, in As you lile it, aſpiſb is uſed without any particular re- 

terence to any action of a waſp, but merely as ſynonymous to feeviſb 
or fretful : | | 

« By the ſtern brow and wwaſpiſþ action 

© Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 

&« It bears an angry tenour.“ 

In the Tempeſt, when Iris ſpeaking of Venus, ſays, 

« Her waſpiſh-headed ſon has broke his arrows,” | 
the meaning is perfectly clear; yet the objection that Shakſpeare knew 
the ſting of a waſp was in his tail, not in his Bead, might, I conceive, be 
made with equal force, there, as on the preſent occaſion. 

Though this note has run out to an unreaſonable length, I muſt add 
a pallage in the Taming of the Shrew; which, while it ſhews that our 
author knew the ſting of a waſp was really ſituated in its tal, proves 
at the ſame time that he thought it might with propriety be applicd 
metaphorically to the tongue. | 
Pet. Come, come, you waſp; i'faith you are too angry. 
1 Cath, If I be waſpiſh, beſt beware my ſting. 
Pet. My remedy is then to pluck it out. 
Cath. Ay, if the fool could find where it lies. | 
Pet. Who knows not where a waſp does wear his /ing ? 
In his tail. | 
Cath, In his tongue. 
Pet. Whoſe tongue? | 
Cath. Yours, if you talk of tails, &c. 2 
This paſſage appears to me fully to juſtify the reading that I bare 
choſen Independent however of all authority, or reference to other 
paſſages, it is ſupported by the context here. A perſon ſtung by a waſp 
would not be very likely to claim all the tali to himſelf, as Hotſpur is 
deſcribed to do, but rather in the agony of pain to implore the aſſiſtance 
of thoſe about him; whereas © the waſp-tongue fool may well be ſup- 
poſed to © break into a woman's mood,” and to liſten © to no tongue 
but his own.” | | | 
Mr. Maſon thinks that the words afterwards uſed by Hotſpur are 
deciſively in favour of waſp-ſlung, —< Nettled and | flung with piſmires 3 
but Hotſpur uſes that expreſſion to mark the poignancy of 2 
ALS f ; Fe » 
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Nettled, and ſtung with piſmires, when I hear 


Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke, 


In Richard's time,. What do you call the place? 
A plague upon't ! it is in Gloceſterſhire ;— 
"Twas where the mad-cap duke his uncle kept; 
His uncle Vork; —where I firſt bow'd my knee 
Unto this king of ſmiles, this Bolingbroke, 


When you and he came back from Ravenſpurg. 


North, At Berkley caſtle. 

Hot. You ſay true :z— | 
Why, what a candy deal of courteſy (9) 

This fawning greyhound then did proffer me ! 

Look, — when his infant fortune came to age (1) ,— 

And, —genile Harry Percy, —and, ind couſin, — 

O, the devil take ſuch cozeners (2) !—God forgive me !— 
Good uncle tell your tale, for I have done. 

Wor. Nay, if you have not, to 't again 
We'll ſtay your leiſure. 

Hot. T have done, i' faith. | 
Mor. Then once more to your Scottiſh priſoners. 
Deliver them vp without their ranſom ſtraight, 

And make the Dovglas ſon your only mean 

For powers in Scotland; which, —for divers reaſons, 
Which I ſhall ſend you written,—be aſſur'd, 

Will eafily be granted. —You, my lord, — [zo North, 
Your fon in Scotland being thus employ'd,— 

Shall ſecretly into the boſom creep 

Of that ſame noble prelate, well belov'd, 

The archbiſhop. 


Hot. 


feelings ; Northumberland uſes the term 20g. tongue to denote the irri- 
tability of his ſon's zemper and the petulance of his language. 

| Malone, 
(9) - a candy deal of courteſy] i. e. what a deal of candy courteſy. 
Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors read candy d, without neceſſity, 


See the laſt note. See alſo King Richard III. 


«* Groſsly grew captive to his Boney words.“ 
25 Not Honey d words. Malone. 
(1) — ant fortune came to age, —] Alluding to what paſſed in King 
Richard II. Act II. fc. iii. Jobnſon. | 
1 2) — the devil take ſuch cozeners!—] So, in Two Tragedies in One, &c. 
1001: | a 
Come pretty couſin, cozened by grim death.“ 
Again, in The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601: 
__® To ſee my conſin coxen'din this fort.” Steevens, 
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I ſpeak not this in eſtimation (3) 


To make us ſtrangers to his looks of love. 


LIlotſpur was Worceſter's nephew. Malone. 
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Hot. Of Vork, is't not? 
Wor. True; who bears hard . 
His brother's death at Briſtol, the lord Scroop. 
As what I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted, and ſet down ; 
And only ſtays but to behold the face 
Of that e ah that ſhall bring it on. | 
Het. I ſmell it; upon my life, it will do well. 
North. Before the game's afoot, thou ſtill let'ſt ſlip (4). 
Hot Why, it cannot chooſe but be a noble plot ; — 
And then the power of Scotland, and of York ;— 
'To join with Mortimer, ha ! 
Wor. And ſo they ſhall 
Hol. In faith, it is exceedingly well aim'd. 
Wor. And 'tis no little reaſon bids us ſpeed, 
To fave our heads by raiſing of a head (5): 
For, bear ourſelves as even as we can, 
The king will always think him in our debt (6) ; 
And think we think ourſelves unſatisfied, 
Till he hath found a time to pay us home. 
And ſee already, how he doth begin 


Hot. He does, he does ; we'll be reveng'd on him. 
Mor. Couſin (7), farewel :—No further go in this, 
Than | by letters ſhall direct your courſe. 
When time is ripe, (which will be ſuddenly,) 
I'll ſteal to Glendower, and lord Mortimer; 
Where you and Douglas, and our powers at once, 
(As I will faſhion it,) ſhall happily meet, = 
| . To 
3) 7 7 eak not this in eflimation,] Eſtimation for con jecture. 
| | | Warburton. 
(4) — let's ſlip.) To let flip, is to looſe the greyhound. Jobyſon. 
() — by rai/ing of a head :] A head is a body of forces. Jobnſon. 
(6) The ling will always &c.] This is a natural deſcription of the 
Cate of mind between thoſe that have conferred, and thoſe that have 
received obligations too great to be ſatisfied, ; 
That this would be the event of Northumberland's diſloyalty was 
predicted by king Richard in the former play. Tobr/on. 3 
(7) Coufin, —] This was a common addreſs in our author's time to 
nephews, nieces, and grandchildren. See Holinſhed's Chronicle, paſſim. 
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Till felds, and blows, and groans applaud our ſport ! 


KING HENRY Iv. _ 


To bear our fortunes in our own ſtrong arms, 


Which now we hold at much uncertainty. 1 
North. Farewel, good brother: We ſhall thrive, I truſt. 
Hot. Uncle, adieu: 0, let the hours be ſhort,  _. 


[ Exeunt. 


— — — ſ1 on we | — 


Arn sen 
Rocheſter. An Inn: yard. 


Enter a Carrier, with a lantern in his hand. 


1. Car. Heigh ho! An't be not four by the day, I'll be 
hang'd : Charles? wain (8) is over the new chimney, and yet 
our horſe not pack d. What, oftler! | 

Off. [within ] Anon, anon. | | 

1. Car, I pr'ythee, Tom, beat Cut's ſaddle (9), put a few 
flocks in the point; the poor jade is rung in the withers out 
of all ceſs (1). 5 


Enter another Carrier, 


2. Car. Peaſe and beans are as dank (2) here as a dog, and 
that is the next way to give poor jades the bots (3): this 
houſe is turn'd upſide down, ſince Robin oſtler dy d. 

1 Car. 


18) — Charles? 2vai»] Charles's wain, ſays an anonymous authour, 
is the vulgar appellation given to the conſtellation called the bear. 
It is a corruption of the Chorles or Churls wain, Sax. Ceopl. a country- 


man.“ The ſame etymology had before been noticed (as Mr. Reed 


obſerves) in Thoreſdv's Le 4, p. 268. Malone. 

(9) — Cut's ſaddle,] C. is the name of a horſe in the Hitches of Lan- 
cofbire, 1634, and I ſuppole was a common one. Steevens. 

(1) ent of all cf.] i. e. out of all meaſure : the phraſe being taken 
from a ceſs, tax, or ſublidy ; which being by regular and moderate rates, 
when any thing was exorbitant, or out of meaſure, it was ſaid to be ou? 
of all ceſs. Warburton, 2 8 

(2) — as danl] i. e. wet, rotten, Pope. 

(3) — bots :] are worms in the ſtomach of a horſe. Jabnſon. 

A bs light upon you, is an imprecation frequently repeated in the 
a.onymous play of King Heu); V. as well as in many other e pieces 

| : E GIELVENS » 
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1. Car. Poor fellow ! never joy'd fince the price of oats 
roſe ; it was the death of him. OS Ok 
2. Car. I think, this be the moſt villainous houſe in all 
London road for fleas: I am ſtung like a tench (4). 
1. Car. Like a tench? by the maſs, there is ne'er a king 
in Chriſtendom could be bettet bit than I have been ſince the 
firſt cock. 


2. Car. Why, they will allow us ne'er a jorden, and then 
we leak in our chimney; and your chamber: lie breeds fleas 
like a loach (5). | 

1. Car. What, oſtler! come away, and be hang'd, come 
away. w ; 

2 Car. 


(4) IT am flung like a tench.] Why like a ?ench ? I know not, unleſs the 
ſimilitude cutie in the ſpots of the zench, and thofe made by the bite 
of vermin. Malone. 

(5) — breeds fleas, like a loach.] The loach is a very ſmall fiſh, but 
fo exceedingly prolifick that it is ſeldom found without ſpawn in it; 
and it was formerly a practice of the young gallants to ſwallow loaches 
in wine, becauſe they were conſidered as invigorating, and as apt to 
communicate their prolifick quality. The carrier therefore means to 
y that * your chamber-lie breeds fleas as faſt as a loach” breeds, not 
fleas, but loaches. RN | | | 

In As you like it, Jaques ſays that he © can ſack melancholy out of a 
ſong, as a weaſel fucks eggs; but he does not mean that a weaſel ſucks 
eggs © out of a ſong.” —And in Troilus and Creſſida, where Neſtor ſays 
that Therſites is 
« A ſlave whoſe gall coins ſlanders like a mint,” 
he means, that his gall coined ſlanders as faſt as a mint coins money. 
: | | 3 | Maſon. 

T entirely agree with Mr. Maſon in his explanation of this paſſage, 
and, before 1 had ſeen his CommenTs, had in the ſame manner in- 
terpreted a paſſage in As you like it. One principal ſource of errour in 
the interpretation of many paſſages in our author's plays has been 
the ſupppoſing that his ſimiles were intended to correſpond exactly on 
both ſides. 52 ＋ | 

The author, however, of Remarks &c. on the text and notes of the laf 
edition Sbalſpeare, very gravely aſſures Mr. Steevens, © that in the 
courſe of his extenſive reſearches he may one day find that a loach 
either has or was formerly ſuppeſed to have, when dead, the quality of 
producing fleas in abundance ! !”? | | | 
A paſſage in Coriolanus likewiſe may be produced in ſupport of the 
interpretation here given: *— and he no more remembers his mother 
than an eight-year old horſe” i. e. than an eight-year-old horſe re. 
members bis dam. Malone, 5 


ts 


Il 


quoth-a ?— marry, I Il ſee thee hang'd firſt. 
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2. Car. J have a gammon of bacon, and two razes of gin- 
ger (6), to be deliver'd as far as Charing-croſs. knock 

1. Car. Odſbody! the turkies in my pannier are qui te 
ſtarred (7). What, oftler! A plague on thee ! haſt thou 
never an eye in thy head? canſt not hear? An twere not as 
good a deed as drink, to break the pate of thee, I am a 
very villain — Come, and be hang'd :— Haſt' no faith in 
thee ? | 715 a | * 
Enter GaDs-HlLL (8). 


| Gads. Good morrow, carriers. What's o'clock ? 

1. Car. 1 think it be two o'clock (9). 
| Gads. I pr'ythee, lend me thy lantern, to ſee my geld- 

ing in the ſtable. | | 
1. Car. Nay, ſoft, I pray ye; I know a trick worth two 

of that, Yfaith. | - V 
Gads. I pr'ythee, lend me thine. 
2. Car. Ay, when, canſt tell? — 


Lend me thy Jantern, 
Gads. 


(b) — and two razes of ginger,] A race of ginger ſignifies no more 
than a ſingle root of it; but a raze is the Indian term for a bale of it. 
. Theobald. 

— and tro razes of ginger,] So, in the old anonymous play of 
Henry V : „ —he hath taken the great raze of ginger, that bouncing 


| Beſs, &c. was to have had.“ A dainty race of ginger is mentioned in 


Ben Jonſon's maſque of the Gipfies Metamorpboſed, Steevens. wp, 
Dr. Grew ſpeaks, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of a ſingle root of 
einger weighing fourteen ounces, as uncommonly large. I doubt there- 
tor concerning the truth of Mr. Warner's aſſertion, (in ſupport of 
which he quotes Sir Hans Sloane's Introduction to his Hif.. of Jumaica, 
that * a ſingle root or race of ginger, were it brought home entire, as it 
might formerly have been, and not in ſmall pieces, as at preſent, would 
have been ſufficient to load a pack horſe.” Theobald's explanation 

ſeems equally diſputable. Malone. . 

(7) —the turkies in my pannier are quite ſtar ned.] Here is a ſlight ana- 
chroniſm, Turkies were not brought into England till the time of 
King Henry VIII. Malone. 

(8) — Gads-hill.] This thief receives his title from a place on the 
Kentiſh road, where many robberies have been committed. So, in the 
anonymous play of the Famous Victories of Henry V. © And 1 know thee 
for a taking fellow upon Gads-bill in Kent.” In the year 1558 a ballad 
entitled « The Robbery at Gads-hill,”” was entered on the books of the 
Stationers' company. Stevens. | | 

(9) 7 think it be teuo o'clock. ] The carrier, who ſuſpected Gads-hill, 
ſtrives to miſlead him as to the hour; becauſe the firſt obſervation made 
in this ſcene is, that it was four o'clock, Steevens. 
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Gads. Sirrah carrier, what time do you mean to come to 
London ? 1 D197! 

2. Car. Time enough to go to bed with a candle, I war- 
rant thee. Come, neighbour Mugs, we'll call up the gen- 
tlemen; they will along with company, for they have great 
charge. Io en e IExeunt Carriers, 

Gade. What, ho! chamberlain! e 

Cbam. [| within.) At hand, quoth pick-purſe (1). 

Gads. hat's even as fair as - at hand, quoth the cham- 
berlain : for thon varieſt no more from picking of purſes, 
than giving direction doth from labouring; thou lay ft the 
plot how *. | | 


x 


Enter Chamberlain. 


Cham. Good morrow, maſter Gads-hill. It holds cur- 
rent, that 1 told you yeſternight: There's a franklin (2) in 
the wild of Kent, hath brought three hundred marks with 
him in gold: I heard him tell it to one of his company, 
laſt night at ſupper ; a kind of auditor; one that hath abun- 
dance of charge too, God knows what. They are up al- 
ready, and call for eggs and butter (3) ; They will away pre- 


ſently. 
Gads, 


(1) At hand, quoth pick-prrſe.]. This is a proverbial expreſſion often 
uſed by Green, Naſhe, and other writers of the time, in whoſe works 
the cant of low converſation is preſerved. Stcevens. 

This proverbial ſaving probably aroſe from the pick purſe always 
ſeiſing upon the prey neareſt to him: his maxim being that of Pope's 
man of gallantry, —* The thing at hand is of all things the belt,” 
Malone. 

* That's even as fair as—at hand, quoth the chamberlain : &c.] So, in 
the Life and Death of Gamaliel Ratſey, tos: *—he dealt with the 
ebamberlaine of the houſe to learn which way they rode in the morning, 
which the chamberlaine performed accordingly, and that with great care 
and diligence, for he knew he ſhould partake of their fortunes, if he 
ſped.” Steevens. & | 

(2) — frantlin—] is a little gentleman. J hnſon. | 

Dr. Johnſon has ſaid more accurately, in a note on Cymbeline, that 
a franklin is a freebolder. Malone. | 

« Forteſcue,” ſays the editor of the Canterbury Tales, Vol. IV. p. 
202, (de L. L. Ang. c. xxix.) deſcribes a franlluin to be fater familias 
- nagnis ditatus pale ionibus. He is claſſed with (but after) the miles and 
ermiger, and is diſtinguiſhed from the libere tenentes and valecti, though, 
as it ſhould ſeem, the only diſtinction between him and other free · 
- holders conſiſted in the largeneſs of his eſtate.” Reed. 

(3) — and call for eggs and butter] It appears from the Houſehold _ 
of the Fifth Earl ef Northumberland, that butter d eggs Was the uſua 
b :aisfalt of my lord and lady, during the ſcaſon of L-nt, Seu 


no foot land-rakers (6), no long: ſtaff, ſix- penny ſtrikers (7); 
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Gads. Sirrah, if they meet not with ſaint Nicholas“ 
clerks (4), Vl give thee this neck. 

Cham. No, I'll none of it: 1 pr'ythee, keep that for the 
hangman ; for, I know, thou worſhip'ſt faint Nicholas as 
truly as a man of falſhood may. | | | 

Gads. What talk'ſt thou to me of the hangman ? If I hang, 
I'll make a fat pair of gallows : for, if I hang, old fir John 
hangs with me; and, thou know'ſt, he's no ſtarveling. 
Tut! there are other Trojans (5) that thou dream'ſt not of, 
the which, for ſport ſake, are content to do the profeſſion 
ſome grace ; that would, if matters ſhould be look'd into, 
for their own credit ſake, make all whole. I am join'd with 


none 


(4) — ſaint Nicholas clerks, —] St. Nicholas was the patron faint of 
ſcholars; and Nicholas, or Old Nick, is a cant name for the devil. 
Hence he equivocally calls robbers, St. Nicholas clerks. Warburton. 

So in Rowley's Match at Midnight, 1633: I think yonder come 
prancing down the hills from Kingfton, a couple of Saint Nicholas's 
clerks,” Again in the Hollander, a comedy by Glapthorne, 1640 :— 
to wit, dicer's books, and St. Nicholas s clerks.” Steevens. 

In' Vol. I. there is an account given of the origin of this ex- 
preſſion as applied to ſcholars. My Whalley thinks it took its 
riſe from the pariſh clerks of London, who were incorporated into a 
fraternity or guild, with St. Nicholas for their patron. Dr. W.'s ac- 
_ of the application of the term to robbers, is undoubtedly juſt. 

done. 

(5) — other Trojans] So, in Love's Labour Loft : “ Hector was but a 
Trojan in reſpect of this.” _ Trojan in both theſe inſtances had a cant 
lignification, and perhaps was only a more creditable term for a thief. 
So again, in Love's Labour Loft : . —unleſs you play the boneft Trojan, 
the poor wench is caſt away. Steevens. Ze | 

(6) I am join'd with no foot Iand. rabers, &c.] That is, with no padders, 
no wanderers on foot. No long-flaff, ſixpenny-ftrikers,—n0 fellows that 
infeſt the road with long Ralls and knock men down for ſ1x-pence. 
None of theſe mad, muſlachio, purple- bued malt-worms,—none of thoſe 
whoſe faces are red with drinking ale. Fohnſon. 

(7) — fix penny ſtrikers;] A fſiriker had ſome cant ſignification with 
which at preſent we are not exactly acquainted. It is uſed in ſeveral 
of the old plays. So in an old Mf. play entitled A ſecond Maiden's 
Tragedy: 

« ——one that robs the mind, | 
« Twenty times worſe than any highway-friter. Steevens. 

In Green's Art of e 1592, under the table of Cart 
Expreſſions uſed by Thieves, ** the cutting a pocket or picking a purſe,” 
15 called triling. Collins. | Y: 

See alſo the Zondon Prod gal, 1605 : © Nay, now I have had ſuch a 
fortnnate beginning, I'll not let a fixpenny-purſe eſcape me.“ Malone. 
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none of theſe mad, muſtachio, purple-hued malt · worms (8) 


ſubſtituted [ moneyer:] I owe to the friendſhip of the ingenious Nicholas 


becomes the king's debtor, and the parties peravaile (as they are term- 
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but with nobility, and tranquillity ; burgomaſters and oreat 
oneyers (9); ſuch as can hold in; ſuch as will ſtrike ſooner 
than ſpeak, and ſpeak ſooner than drink, and drink ſooner 
than pray (1): And yet Ilie; for they pray continually to 
their faint, the commonwealth ; or, rather, not pray to 


her, 


(8) — malt-werms:] This cant term for a tippler I find in Y.. 
and death of Jack Strawe, 1593, and in Gammer Gurton's Needle. Steer. 
(g) — burgomaſters, and great oneyers;] The reading which J have 


Hardinge, Eſq. A moneyer is an officer of the mint, who makes coin, 
and delivers out the king's money. Menexers are alſo taken for bank. 
ers, or thoſe that make it their trade to turn and return money, Ei- 
ther of thoſe acceptations will admirably ſquare with our author's con- 
text. Theobald. ; 

This is a very acute and judicious attempt at emendation, and 1s not 
undeſervedly adopted by Dr. Warburton. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads 
great owners, not without equal or greater likelihood of truth. 1 know 
not however whether any change is neceſſary 2 Gads-hill tells the 
Chamberlain that he is joined with no mean wretches, but with burgo- 
maſters and great ones, or, às hie terms them in merriment by a cant ter- 
mination, great oneyers, or great une-cers, as we ſay, frivateer, auctioneer, 
eircuiteer. This is, I fancy, the whole of the matter. Johnſon. 

Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote —onrers, that is, publick accountants ; men 
poſſeſſed of large ſums of money belonging to the ſtate. It is the courſe 
of the Court of Exchequer, when the ſheriff makes up his accounts for 
iſſues, amerciaments, and meſne profits, to ſet upon his head o. ni. 
which denotes oneratur, niſi habeat ſuflicientem exonerationem : he thereupon 


ed in law) for whom he anſwers, become his debtors, and are dif- 
charged as with reſpect to the king. 

To ſettle accounts in this manner, is ſtill called in the Exchequer, to 
ony; and from hence Shakſpeare perhaps formed the word onyers.— 
The Chamberlain had a little before mentioned, among the travellers 
whom he thought worth plundering, an officer of the Exchequer, 
« kind of auditor, one that hath abundance of charge too, God 
knows what.” This emendation may derive ſome ſupport from what 
Gads-hill ſays in the next ſcene: „There's money of the king? 
coming down the hill; tis going to the king's Exchequer.” The firſt 
quarto has —oneyres, which the ſecond and all the ſubſequent copics 
made oneyers. The original reading gives great probability to Han- 
mer's conjecture. Malone. | 

(1) — fuch as vill ſtrike ſooner than ſpeak ; and ſpeal ſooner than drink : ond 
drink ſooner than pray :] According to the ſpecimen given vs in this 
play, of this diſſolute gang, we have no reaſon to think they were leſs 
ready to drink than ſpeak. Beſides, it is plain, a natural gradation was 
here intended to be given of their actions, relative to one another. 
But what has /pcating, drinking, and praying to do with one another! 


We ſhould certainly read hi in both places inſtead of drink; and __ 


11 22. „ „ % 1 


. 
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her, but prey on her ; for they ride up and down on her, and 
make her their boots. | 

Cham. What, the common-wealth their boots ? will ſhe 
hold out water in foul way ? 

Gads. She will, ſhe will ; juſtice hath liquor'd her (2). 
We ſteal as in a caſtle (3), cock-ſure ; we have the receipt 


of 


we hare a very regular and humourous climax. ' They will ſirile ſooner 


than ſpeak ; and ſpeal ſooner than think; and think ſcorer than pray. By 
which laſt words is meant, that, „though perhaps they may now and 
then reflect on their crimes, they will never repent of them.” MHarbu. 

Such as can bold in, may mean, fuch as can curb old: fatber antic the law, 
or ſuch as will not blub. Steewvens. | | 

I think a gradation was intended, as Dr. Warburton ſuppoſes. To 
bald in, I believe, meant. to © keep their fellows* counſel and their 
own ;” not to difcover their rogueries by talking about them. So in 
Twelfth Night: * that you will not extort from me what I am wil- 
ling to lee in. Gads-hill-therefore, I ſuppoſe, means to ſay, that he 
keeps company with ſteady robbers; ſuch as will not impeach their 
comrades, or make any diſcovery by talking of what they have done; 
men that will ſtrike the traveller ſooner than talk to him; that yet 


would fooner ſpeak to him than drink, which might intoxicate them, 


and put them off their guard; and, notwithſtanding, would prefer 
drinking, however dangerous, to prayer, which is the laſt thing they 
would think of.— The words however will admit a different interpre ·- 
tation, We have often in theſe plays, © it were as good a deed as to 
drink.“ Perhaps therefore the meaning may be, Men who will 
knock the traveller down ſooner than ſpeak to him ; who yet will 
ſpeak to him and bid him ſtand, ſooner than drink; (to which they 
are ſufficiently well inclined ;) and laſtly, who will drink ſooner than 
pray. Here indeed the climax is not regular. But perhaps our author 


did not intend it ſhould be preſerved. Malone. 


- 


(2) She will, ſhe will, juſtice hath liguor'd ber.] A ſatire on chicane in 
courts of juſtice; which ſupports il men in their violations of the 
law, under the very cover of it. Jarburton. 
— juſtice hath liquor'd her. ]—Alluding to the boots mentioned in 
the preceding ſpeech. © 'They would melt me (fays Falſtaff in The 
Merry Wives of W indſor) out of my fat drop by drop, and liquor 
Ae boots with me.” See alſo Peacham's Complete Gentleman, 
1, P. 199: | | 1 
Item, a halfpenny for liquor for his boots.“ Malone. 
(3) — 4s in à caſtle,] This was once a proverbial phraſe, So, in the 
Little French Lawyer of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
That noble courage we have ſeen, and we 
e Shall ops as in a caſtle.” A | 
Perhaps Shakſpeare means, we ſteal with as much ſecurity as the an- 
cient inhabitants of cafiles, who had thoſe ſtrong holds to fly to for pro- 
Fr and defence againſt the laws. So, in King Henry VH. Act III. 
I. ſc. i: | 
Z Yes, as an outlaw in a caſile keeps, 
And ſeth it to patronage his theft.” Steevens, 


* 
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of fern-ſeed 4), we walk invifible. | 
Cham. Nay, by my faith; I think, you are more be. 
noting to the night, than to fern-ſeed, for your walking in- 
VIII die. 
Gads. Give me thy hand : thou ſhalt have a ſhare in our 
purchaſe (5), as Iam a true man. | 
. 2 Nay, rather let me have it, as you are a falſe 
thlet. 


Gads. Go to; Homo is a common name to all men (6).— 


Bid the oſtler bring my gelding out of the ſtable. Farewel, 
you muddy knave. | [Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
The Road by Gads-hill. 


Enter Prince Henry and Poins; Bardolph and Peto, at 
ſome diſtance, | 


Poins. Come, ſhelter, ſhelter 3 I have remov'd Falſtaf's 
horſe, and he frets like a gumm'd velvet (7). | 
P. Henry. Stand cloſe. ED 


Enter 


(4) — we have the receipt of fern-ſeed,] Fern is one of thoſe plants which 
have their ſeed on the back of the leaf ſo ſmall as to eſcape the ſight. 
Thoſe who perceived that fern was propagated by ſemination, and jet 

could never ſee the ſeed, were much at a loſs for a ſolution of the dif- 

ficulty; and as wonder always endeavours to augment itſelf, they 
aſcribed to fern-ſeed many ſtrange properties, ſome of which the ruf- 
tick virgins have not yet forgotten or exploded. Fohn/on. 

So in B. Jonſon's New Inn : | 

No medicine, fir, to go invi/ible, 
« No fern-ſced in my pocket.“ Stevens. 5 
(5) — in our purchaſe,] Purchaſe was anciently the cant term for ou 
goods. So, in Henry V. Act III: © They will ſteal any thing, and ca 
it purchaſe.” 80, Chaucer : - 1 K | 
And robbery is holde purchaſe.” Steevens, _ | 
(6) Homo is a common name K Gads-hill had promiſed as he ue 
true man; the Chamberlain wills him to promiſe rather as 2 falſe thief; 
to which Gads-hill anſwers, that though he might have reaſon * 
change the word true, he might have ſpared man, for how 15 à nam 
common to all men, and among others to thieves. e ; * 
This is a quotation from the Accidence, and I believe 18 _—_ * 
only one from that book, which therefore Mr. Capill ſhould hav 
added to his Shatſpeariana, L——. Malone. a: 1 in the 
(7) — lite a gumm'd velvet, This alluſion we often meet with in 
old comedies. Steevens, | 
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Enter Falſtaff. 


Fal. Poins ! Poins, and be hang'd! Poins ! 

P. Henry. Peace, ye fat-kidney'd raſcal ; What a brawl- 
ing doſt thou keep ? 

Fal. Where's Poins, Hal ? 

P. Hen. He is walk'd up to the top of the hill; III go 
ſeek him. [pretends to ſeek Poins. 

Fal. I am accurſt to rob in that thief 's company: the 
raſcal hath removed my horſe, and tied him I know not 
where. If I travel but four foot by the ſquire (8) further 
afoot, I ſhall break my wind. Well, I doubt not but to 


die a fair death for all this, if I 'ſcape hanging for killing 


that rogue. I have forſworn his company hourly any time 
this two and twenty years, and yet I am bewitch'd with the 
rogue's company. If the raſcal have not given me medi- 
cines to make me love him (9), I'll be hang'd ; it could not be 
elſe; I have drunk medicines. — Poins !—Hal !—a plague 
upon you both !—Bardolph !—Peto !—PII ſtarve, ere III 
rob a foot further (1). An 'twere not as good a deed as 
drink, to turn true man, and to leave theſe rogues, I am the 
verieſt varlet that ever chew'd with a tooth. Eight yards of 
vneven ground, is three-ſcore and ten miles afoot with me; 
and the ſtony-hearted villains know it well enough: A 
plague upon't, when thieves cannot be true to one another ! 
[They whiſtle.) Whew IA plague upon you all! Give me 
my horſe, you rogues ; give me my horſe, and be hang d. 
Hen. Peace, ye fat-guts! lie down; lay thine ear 


cloſe to the ground, and lift if thou canſt hear the tread of 


travellers, 


Fal. Have you any levers to lift me up again, being 
down? 'Sblood, I'll not bear mine own fleſh ſo far afoot 
again, for all the coin in thy father's exchequer. What a 
plague mean ye, to colt (2) me thus? | 


FE; Hen. 


(2) = four foot by the ſquire? i. e. four feet by a ſoot rule, Fohnſon. 
nne lame phrate occurs in the Winter's Tale : ** not the worſt of 
the three but jumps twelve foot and a half by the hire. Stcevens. 
Hedi inet to make me love bim, ] Alluding to the vulgar notion 
of love preuder. Jobn ſan. | 
( 1) — fob a foot further. ] I will not go a foot further to rob. Steevens. 
(2) — U colt} is to foo), to trick ; but the prince taking it in another 
kuic, 3ppoſes it by wncoit, that is, unlorſe. Jol nſon. 


In 
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P. Hen. Thou lieſt, thou art not colted, thou art un. 
colted. | | 


Fal. I pr'ythee, good prince Hal, help me to my horſe; 


good king's ſon. | | 

P. Hen. Out, you rogue! ſhall I be your oftler ? 

Fal. Go, hang thyſelf in thy own heir-apparent gar- 
ters (3)! If I be ta'en, I'll peach for this. An 1 have not bal. 
lads made on you all, and ſung to filthy tunes, let a cup of 
ſack be my poiſon (4): When a jeſt is ſo forward, and afoot 


too —1 hate it. 
Enter Gads-hill. 


Gads. Stand. I 

Fal. So 1 do, againſt my will. 

Poins. O, tis our ſetter; I know his voice. 

Bard. What news (5)? | 295 

Gade. Caſe ye, caſe ye; on with your viſors; there's 
money of the king's coming down the hill, 'tis going to the 
king's exchequer. 

Fal. 


In the firſt of theſe ſenſes it is uſed by Naſhe, in Have ith you t 


Saffron Walden, &c. 1596 : „His maſter fretting and chafing to be 


thus colted of both of them, &c.** | Steevens. 


(3) — heir apparent garters !] © He may hang himſelf in his own ar- | 


r , is a proverb in Ray's Collection. | 
(4) Au I have not ballads made on you all, and ſung to filthy tunes, let a cups} 
ſack be my poiſon :] So in the Rape of Lucrece : a 
« Shall have thy treſpaſs cited up in rhimes, 
And ſung by children in ſucceeding times.“ 
Again in Anthony and Cleopatra : 
4 ——— ſaucy lictors | 
& Will catch at us like ſtrumpets, and ſcald rbimers 
« Ballad us out of tune.” Malone. 2 
(5) Bardolph. I bat news ?—} In all the copies that I have ſeen Poins 
is made to ſpeak upon the entrance of Gads-hill thus: Ty 
O, tis our ſetter ; I know his voice —Bardolph, what news ? This 1s 
abſurd ; he knows Gads-hill to be the /ztter, and aſks Bardolph eh! 


news. Tocountenance this impropriety, the latter editions have made 


Gads-hill and Bardolph enter together, but the old copies bring in 
Gads-hill alone, and we find that Falſtaff, who knew their ſtations, 
calls to Bardolph among others for his horſe, but not to Gads-hill, vl 
was poſted at a diſtance. We ſhould therefore read : he 
Poins. O, tis our ſetter, &c. 
Bard. What news ? | 
Gads. Caſe ye, &c. Johnſon, 


x; 
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Fal. You lie, you rogue; tis going to the king's ta- 
Vern. | 54 

Gads, There's enough to make us all. 

Fal. To be hang d. ; 

P. Hen. Sirs, you four ſhall front them in the narrow 
lane; Ned Poins and J will walk lower: if they ſcape from 
your encounter, then they light on us: | | 

Feto. How many be there of them? 4 

Gads. Some eight, or ten. | 

Fal. Zounds! will they not rob us? 

P. Hen. What, a coward, ſir John Paunch? 

Tal. Indeed, i am not John of Gaunt, your grand-father; 
but yet no coward, Hal. | b 

P. Hen, Well, we leave that to the proof. 

Poins. Sirrah Jack, thy horſe ſtands behind the hedge 3 
when thou need'ſt him, there thou ſhalt find him. Farewel, ' 
and ſtand faſt. A | rg 

Fal. Now cannot I ſtrike him, if I ſhould be hang'd- 

P, Hen. Ned, where are our diſguiſes ? 

Pains, Here, hard by; ſtand cloſe. 

[Exeunt P. Henry and Point. 

Fal. Now, my maſters, happy man be his dole (6), ſay I, 


every man to his buſineſs. 


Enter Travellers. 


1. Trav. Come, neighbour ; the boy ſhall lead our horſes 
_ the hill: we'll walk afoot a while, and eaſe our 
eps. | | | 

Thieves. Stand. 

Trav. Jeſu bleſs us ! | 

Fal. Strike; down with them; cut the villains? throats : 
Ah! whorſon caterpillars ! bacon-fed knaves ! they hate us 
youth : down with them ; fleece them. 

1. Trav. O, we are undone, both we and ours, for 


ever, 
Fal 


, b— bappy man be bis dole,] The portion of alms diſtributed at Lame 
eth palace gate is at this day called the dle. Sir J. Aawkins, 
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Fal. Hang ye, gorbellied knaves {7) ; Are ye undone? 
No, ye fat chuffs (8); I would, your ſtore were here! On, 
bacons, on! What, ye knaves? young men muſt live: 
You are grand-jurors, are ye? We'll jure ye, i'faith. 


[Exeunt Falſlaff Ec. driving the travellers ou, 
Re-enter Prince Henry, and Poins. 


F. Hen. The thieves have bound the true men (9): Now 
could thou and I rob the thieves, and go merrily to Lon- 
don, it would be argument for a week, (1) laughter for a 
month, and a good jeſt for ever. 

Poins. Stand cloſe, I hear them coming. 


| Re enter Thieves. 


Fal. Come, my maſters, let us ſhare, and then to horſe 
before day. An the prince and Poins be not two arrant 
cowards, there's no equity ſtirring : there's no more valour 
in that Poins, than in a wild duck. „ 

P. Hen. Your money. [ruſhing out upon them, 

Poins, Villains! - 

[As they are ſharing, the Prince and Poins ſet upon then, 
Falſtaff, after a blow or two, and the reſt, run away, 
leaving their booty behind them.] L 

P. Hen. Got with much eaſe. Now merrily to horſe: 
The thieves are ſcatter'd, and poſſeſs'd with fear 
So ſtrongly, that they dare not meet each other; 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. 

Away, good Ned. Falſtaff ſweats to death, 
And Jards the lean earth as he walks along : 
Wer't not for laughing, I ſhould pity him. 


Poins. How the rogue roar'd ! [ Exeunt 
SCENE 


(7) — gorbellied—)] i. e. fat and corpulent. See the Gloſſary to Ken. 
net's Parochial Antiquities. This word is uſed by Sir T. North in his 
tranſlation of Plutarch, by Naſh and others. Steevens. : bi 

(8) — yefatchuffs :] This term of contempt is always applied to ric 
and avaricious people. The derivation of the word is ſaid to be uncer- 
tain, Perhaps it is a corruption of cough, a thieviſh bird that collects 
its prey on the ſea-ſhore. Steewens. 

En tbe true men:] In the old plays a true man is always ſet in 
o ition to a thief, Steevens, 

Te ) — 5 for a week, — } Argument here means the loben 0 
diſcourſe or merriment. So Pedro ſays to Benedick in Much ado a 2 
Nothing, © Well, if ever thou doſt fall from this faith, thou W 
prove a notable argument,” Maſon. 


yay, 
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SCENE III. 


Warkworth. A Room in the Caſtle. 
Enter Hotſpur, reading a letter. 


— But, for mine own part, my lord, ¶ could be awellcon- 
tented to be there, in reſpe# of the love I bear your houſe. — 
He could be contented, —Why is he not then? In reſpect 
of the love he bears our houſe :—he ſhews in this, he loves 
his own barn better than he loves our houſe. Let me fee 
ſome more. The purpoſe you undertake, is dangerons.—Why, 
that's certain; 'tis dangerous to take a cold, to fleep, to 
drink: but I tell you, my lord fool, oat of this nettle, 
danger, we pluck this lower, ſafety. The purpoſe you under- 
take, is dangerous; the friends you have named, uncertain; 
the time itſelf unſorted ; and your whole plot too light, for the 
counterpoiſe of ſo great an oppoſition. = Say you ſo, ſay you ſo ? 
I fay unto you again, you are a ſhallow cowardly hind, and 
you lie. What a Jack-brain is this? By the lord our plot is 
a good plot as ever was laid ; our friends true and conſtant : 
a good plot, good friends, and full of expectation ; an ex- 
cellent plot, very good friends. What a froſty-ſpirited 
rogue is this? Why, my lord of York (3) commends the plot, 
and the general courſe of the action. Zounds, an I were 
now by this raſcal, | could brain him with his lady's fan (4). 
s there not my father, my uncle, and myſelf ? lord Edmund 
Mortimer, my lord of York, and Owen Glendower ? Is 
there not, beſides, the Douglas? Have I not all their let- 

Vor. VIII. D ters, 


Enter Hotſpur, reading a let er.] This letter was from George Dun+ 
bar, earl of March, in Scotland. Mr. Edzvards's MIS. Notes. 
(3)— my lord of York] Richard Scroop, archbiſhop of York. Stervens. 
(4) 7 could brain him with his lady's fan.] Mr. Edwards obſerves, in his 
Canons of Criticiſm, e that the ladies in our author's time wore fans 
made of feathers.” See the wooden cut in a note on a paſlage in the 
Merry Wives of W inuſur, Act II. ic. ii. and the figure of Marguerite de 
France Ducheſſe de Savoie, in the fifth Vol. of Montfauchon's Monarchie 
de . rance, Plate XI. Steevens. % 
50 in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit at ſeveral weapons, Act V. 
Vere't not better : 
* Your head were broke with the handle of « fan. Whalley. 
| Tins 
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ters, to meet me in arms by the ninth of the next month! 
and are they not, ſome of them, ſet forward already? 
What a pagan raſcal is this? an infidel1 Ha! you ſhall fee 
now, in very ſincerity of fear and cold heart, will he to the 
King, and lay open all our proceedings. O, I could divide 
myſelf, and go to buffets, for moving ſuch a diſh of ſkimm'd 
milk with ſo honourable an action! Hang him! let him tell 
the king: We are prepared: I will ſet forward to night. 


Enter Lady Percy. 


How now, Kate (5) ? I muſt leave you within theſe two 

hours. | 

Lady. P. O my good lord, why are you thus alone? 

For what offence have l, this fortnight, been 

A baniſh'd woman from my Harry's bed? 

Tell me, ſweet lord, what is't that takes from thee 

Thy ſtomach, pleaſure, and thy golden ſleep (6) ? 

Why doſt thou bend thine eyes upon the earth ; 

And ftart ſo often when thon ſit'ſt alone? 

Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks ; Py 
n 


This paſſage ought to be a momento to all commentators, not to be 
too poſitive about the cuſtoms of former ages. Mr. Edwards has 
laughed unmercifully at Dr. Watburton for ſuppoſing that Hotipur 
meant to brain the earl of Maich with the handle of his lady's fan, in- 
ftead of the feathers of it. The lines quoted by Mr. Whalley ſhew 
that the ſuppoſition was not fo wild a one as Mr. Eduards — 

; Alone. 

(5) How now, Kate ?] Shak ſpeare either miſtook the name of Hot- 
ſpur's wife, (which was not Kalbarine, but Elixaleih,) or elſe deſign. 
edly changed it, out of the remarkable fondneſs he ſeems to have had 
for the familiar appellation of Kate, which he is never weary of 1e- 
peating, when he has once introduced it; as in this ſcene, the ſcene of 
Katharine and Petruchio, and the courtſhip between king Hen y V. and 
the French Princeſs. The wife of Hotſpur was the lady Elizabeth 
Mortimer, ſiſter to Roger earl of March, and aunt to Edmund earl 
of March, whois introduced in this play by the name of lord Morti- 
mer. Stecvent. ö 

The ſiſter of Roger earl of March, according to Hall, was called 
Eleanor: © This Edmonde was ſonne to Erle Roger, — which Edmonde 
at King Richarde's going into Ireland was proclaimed heire apparent 
to the crowne and realme; whoſe aunt, called Elinor, this lord ee 
Percy had married.” Chron. fol. 20. See alſo Holinſhed. But m_ 
theſe hiſtorians were miſtaken, for her chriſtian name undoubtedly | 
was Elizabeth. Malone. . NE n 4 

(6) — thy golden ſleep ?] So, in Hall's Chronicle, Richard. : 
«* —he needed now no more once ſor that cauſe eyther to wake, 0 
breake his golden ſlecp. Henderſon, 
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And given my treaſures (7), and my rights of thee, 
To thick- ey d muſing, and curs d melancholy ? 

In thy faint ſlumbers, I by thee have watch d, 

And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars 
Speak terms of manage to thy bounding ſteed; 
Cry, Courage ! - to the field! And thou haſt talæ d 
Of allies, and retires (8); of trenches, tents, 
Of paliſadoes, frontiers (9), parapets 
Of baſiliſcs (1), of cannon, culverin ; 

Of priſoners' ranſom, and of ſoldiers flain, 
And all the currents (2) of a heady fight. 
Thy ſpirit within thee hath been fo at war, 
And thus hath ſo beſtir'd thee in thy ſleep, 
That beads of ſweat (3) have ſtood upon 
Like bubbles in a late-diſturbed ſtream : - 
And in thy face ſtrange motions, have appear d, 
Such as we ſee when men reſtrain their breath : 


rj 


£ 


On ſome great ſudden haſte. O, what portents are the 


Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 
And I muſt know it, elſe he loves me not. 


Hot. What, ho! is Gilliams with the packet gon 
Ro 


8 


2 


(7) And given my treaſures, —) So iu Othello: 


Jo pour our treaſures into foreign laps.” Malone. 


thy brow., 


35 


(8) — and Retires 5] Retires are retreats, 80 in Hoinſhed, p. 960: 


the Frenchmen's flight, for many ſo termed their ſudden 


retire.” 
Steevens. 


(0%) — frontiers,] Frontiers formerly meant not only the. bounds of 
different territories, but alſo the forts built along, or near thoſe limits. 
In ives's Practice of Fortification, printed in 1 589, p. 1. it is ſaid, © A 
forte not placed where it were needful, might ſeantly be accounted 
for frontier ” Again, p. 21: In the frontiers made by the late em- 


peror Charles the Fifth, divers of their walles having given w 


So in Notes from Blackfryers, by H. Fitz-geoffery, 1617 : 
* He'l] tell of baſiliſks, trenches and retires, 
Okt paliſadoes, parapets, frontiers.” Malone. 


(1) Of bafilifts,} A baſiliſt is a cannon of a particular kind. Steevens. 
2) And all the currents ] i. e. the occurrences. In old language or- 


current Was uſed inſtead of occurrence. Malone. 
(3) That beads of ſaveat—} So in Julius Cafar : 
85 mine eyes, : $55 a 
cSeeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in thine, 
** Began to water.!“ Malone. 


ay,” &c. 
Steevens. 
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About his title; and hath ſent for you, 


In faith III break thy little finger, Hatry (4), 


appeareth to be of a very ancient date; * being mentioned in Geffray 
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Enter Servant. 


Serv. He is, my lord, an hour ago. © Hur 
Hot. Hath Butler brought thoſe horſes Hom 4 heit 
Serv. Wha horſe, any, lord, he brought even now. 
Hot. at horſe? a ran, a cropear, is it riot ? 4 

Serv. It is, my lord. 

Hot. That roan ſhall be my throne. Sho 
Well, I will back him ſtraight: O efperarce® | 3 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. 1 "126 i mY 

Lady P. But hear you, my lord. 

Hot. What fay'ſt thou, my lady? "Ya 

Lady P, What is it carries you away? 1 

Hot. Why, my horſe, „ 45 2 
My love, my horſe. 

Lady P. Out, you mad-headed ; ape * 
A weazel hath not ſuch a deal of LY 
As you are tofs'd with. In faith 
I'll know your buſineſs, Harry, that I will, 
I fear, my brother Mortimer doth ſtir _ 


FF. 5 j 


To line his enterprize: But if you go— 
Hot. So far afoot, I ſhall be weary, love. 
dy P. Come, come, you paraquito, . anſwer n me 


Diced, to this queſtion that I aſk. 


And if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 


H. t. Away, 


Away, you trifler "TR Foy — I love thee not. ( 50, 8 
care 


® eſperance 1] This. was the motto of the Percy family. Malar. 
(4) T. break il little finger, Har ry] This piece of amorous dalliance 


Fenton's T ragical Diſcourſes, 1579: Whereupon, | think, no ſort of 
Ae or folhy es in love were ate, no kynd of crampe, nor * . 
ing-by the Itthe fingtr .” Amner. 


the Anion) and Cleopatra ; 
« The ſtroke of death i is as @ louer*s _ 


« IJ bich hurts, and is de gere. Malone. 


(5) Away, 
Away, you trier eve I love ther die This, [ think, . be 


Eetter thus: 
Hot. 
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care not for thee, Kate: this is no world, : 
To play with mammets (6), and to tilt with lips: 92 
We muſt have bloody noſes, and crack'd crowns (7), ö; 
And paſs them current too. Gods me, my horſe !— 
What ſay'ſt thou Kate? what would'ſt thou have with me? 
Lady P. Do you not love me? do you not, indeed? 
Well, do not then; for, finee you love me no, 
[ will not love myſelf. Do you not love me? 
Nay, tell me, if you ſpeak in jeſt,” or no. 

Hot. Come, wilt thou ſee me ride? 
And when 1 am o'horſe-back, I will fwear 
[ love thee infinitely, But hark you, Kate; 
I muſt not have you henceforth queſtion me 
' Whither I go, nor reaſon whereabout : 


Whither 


Hot, Arvay, you trifler | 
Lady, Ts if "fy 
Hot, I love thee not. 
This is no world &c, John ſon. 
The alteration propoſed by Dr, Johnſon ſeems unneceſſary. The 
paſſage, as now regulated, appears to me perfectly clear. The firſt 
love is not a ſubſtantive, but a verb: "1 | | 

| love [thee?] l love thee not. 
Hotſpur's mind being intent on other things, his anſwers are irregular, 


ime before 3 + e 5-4 05 wt 1 1 5 

« Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand,. 

« And I muſt know it,—elſe he loves me not. n 

In a ſubſequent ſcene this diſtinguiſping trait of his character is par- 

ticularly mentioned by the prince of Wales, in his defeription of a con- 

verſation between Hotſpur and lady Percy ; © O my ſect Harry, (fays 

the) how many haſl thou kill d to-day ? Give my roan horſe a drench, ſays he, 

and anſwers—ſome fourteen, —AN HOUR AFTER.” Malone. 

(6) — mammets,] Puppets. Fohnſon. ET 

So Stubbs, ſpeaking of ladies dreft in the faſhion, ſays: © they are 

not natural, but artificial women, not women of fleſh and blood, but 

2 Fuppets or mammets, conſiſting of ragges and clowts compact to- 

gether,” e | gs ; | 
Manmet is perhaps a corruption of Mabomet. Holinſhed's Hiſtory of 

fingland, p. 108, ſpeaks of mrawmets and idols.” This conjectùre and 

quotation is from Mr, Tollet. 1 may add that Hamlet feems to have 

the ſame idea when he tells Ophelia, that © he could interpret between 


* 


her and her love, if he ſaw the puppets dallying.”  Steevens. 
(7) — crack'd crowns,] fignifies at once crac#d money, and a broken 
bead. Current will apply to both; as it refers to money, its ſenſe is 
well known; as it is applied to a broken head, it inſinuates that a fol- 
dier's wounds entitle him to univerſal reception. Jobaſon. 2 


He has been muſing, and now replies to what lady Percy had ſaid eme 
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Whither I muſt, I muſt; and, to conclude, - 

This evening muſt I leave you, gentle Kate. 

I know you wie ; but yet no further wiſe, ' - 

Than Harry Percy's wife: conſtant you are; 

But yet a woman: and for ſecrecy, - 

No lady cloſer; for 1 well believes 

Thou wilt not utter what thou doſt not know (8) . 

And fo far will truſt thee, gentle. Kate. N. 
LF. Ho p36 firy i on HH 
Hot. Not an inch further. But hark you, Kate: 

Whither | go, thither ſhall you go too; 

To-day will I fet forth, to-morrow you. 

Will this content you, Kate? f i eien D 
Jad P. It muſt, of forte. ' '  [ Exeunt 


* 


SCENE w. 


Eaftcheap. A Room in the Boar's head tavern (9). 


Enter Prince Henry, and Poins. 


P. Hen. Ned, pr'ythee, come out of that fat room, and 
lend me thy hand to laugh a little. a 
__. Pains, Where haſt been, Hal? | 
P. Hen. With three or four loggerheads, amongſt three 
or four ſcore hogſheads. I have ſounded the very baſe firing 


of 


* 


(8) Thou wilt not utter what thou deft not Lnoxu :] This line is borrowed 
from a proverbial ſentence: © A woman conceals what (he knows not. 
See Ray's Proverbs. Stcevens. | 3 
So in Naſhe's Analomie of Abſurditie, 1589: * In the ſame p 18 e 

[Halerius] ſaith, guis muliebri garrulitati aliguid committit, que ad frm 
ö poteft tacere quod neſcit? who will commit any thing to a woman's tatling 
truſt, who conceales nothing but that ſhe knows not. Mulone. N 
1 (9) Eaſtcheap. A room in the Boar's head tavern. ] In the old 25517 
mous play of King Henry V. Eaftcheap is the place where . 15 
his companions meet: © Henry 5. You know the old tavern in 2 ea k 
there is good wine.” Shakſpeare has hung up a ſign for them t 1 4 
ſaw daily ; for the Boar's head tavern was very near Black-friars pla) 
houſe. See Stowe's Survey, 4to. 1618, p. 686. Malone. 
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of humility. Sirrah, I am ſworn brother to a leaſh of 
drawers ; and can call them all by their Chriſtian names, as 
Tom, Dick, and Francis. They take it already, upon 
their ſalvation, that, though I be but prince of Wales, yet I 
am the king of courteſy ;- and tell me flatly I am no proud 
Tack like Falſtaff; but a Corinthian (2), a lad of met- 


tle, a good boy, —by the Lord, fo they call me; and when 


| am king of England, I ſhall command all the good lads in 
Eaft-cheap. They call—drinking deep, dying ſcarlet : and 
when you breathe in your watering (3), they cry—hem ! 


and bid you play it of —To conclude, I am ſo good a pro- 


ficient in one quarter of an hour, that I can drink with any 
tinker in his own language during my life. I tell thee, Ned, 
thou haſt loſt much honour, that thou wert not with me in 
this action. But, ſweet Ned,—to ſweeten which name of 
Ned, I give thee this pennyworth of ſugar (4), clapp'd even 
now into my hand by an under-ſkinker (5); one that never 
ſpake other Engliſh in his life, than -- Eight ſhillings and ſix- 

. b Pence, 


(2) — Corinthian,] A wencher. Fobnſon. | 
This cant expreſſion is common in old plays. So Randolph, in The 
Jealous Lovers, 1632: 
| 60 let him vench, 
« Buy me all Corinth for him.“ / 
Non cuivus homini contingit adire Corinthum. Steevens. 
(3) — and when you breathe &c. A certain maxim of health attributed 
to the ſchool of Salerno, may prove the beſt comment on this paſſage. 
| Steevens. 
(4) — this pennyworth of ſugar,] It appears from the following paſlage 
in Look about you, 1600, and ſome others, that the drawers kept ſugar 


folded up in papers, ready to be delivered to thoſe who called for ſack : 
«c 


— but do you hear ? 
„Bring ſugar in white paper, not in brown.” 

Shakſpeare might perhaps allude to a cuſtom mentioned by Deckar 
in the Guls Horn Book, 1609 : * Enquire what gallants ſup in the next 
roome, and if they be any of your acquaintance, do not you (after the 
ty faſbion )-ſend them in a pottle of wine, and your name ſweetened in 
{v0 pitiful papers of ſugar, with ſome filthy apologie cram'd into the 
mouth of a drawer, &c. Stcevens. 

(5) —wnger ſtinker ;] A tapſter; an under-drawer. Sink is drink, 
and a ſeinker is one that ſerves drink at a table. John ſon. 
_ Schenken, Dutch, is to fill a glaſs or cup; and ſcbenler is a cup-bearer, 
one that waits at table to fill the glaſſes. An under: ſtinber is therefore, 
as Dr. Johnſon has explained it, an under-drawer. Steevens. | 
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fence, and—You are welcome ; with this ſhrill addition,—- 
Anon, anon, fir ! Score a pint of baſtard in the Half-moon or ſo. 


But Ned, to drive away the time till Falſtaff come, I pr'ythee, 


do thou ſtand in ſome by-room, while I queſtion my puny 
drawer, to what end he gave me the ſugar; and do thou 
never leave calling—Francis that his tale to me may be 
nothing but—anon. Step aſide, and I'll ſhew thee a pre- 
eedent. | 

Paint. Francis! 

H. Hen. Thou art perfect. 

Poms. Francis ! Exit Poins, 


Enter Francis (6). 


Fran. Anon, anon, ſir.— Look down into the Pomgranate, 
Ralph. - 

P. Hen. Come hither, Francis. 

Fran. My lord. | 

P. Hen. How long haſt thou to ſerye, Francis ? 

Fran. Forſooth, five year, and as much as to 

Poins ¶ auithin.] Francis! | 

Fran. Anon, anon, fir. . 0 

P. Hen. Five years ! by'r-lady, a long leaſe for the clinking 
of pewter. But, Francis, dareſt thou be ſo valiant, as to 
play the coward with thy indenture, and ſhew it a fair pair 
ot heels, and run from it? | | | - 

Fran. O lord, fir | III be ſworn upon all the books in 
England, I could find in my heart— | 

Poins. [within] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon, fir. 

P. Hen. How old art thou, Francis ? 

Fran. Let me ſee, About Michaelmas next I ſhall be— 

Poins.. [within.] Francis! | 

Fran. Anon, ſir.— Pray you, ſtay a little, my lord. 

P. Hen. Nay, but hark you, Francis : For the ſugar thou 
gaveſt me, —'twas a pennyworth, was't not? | 


Fran, O lord, fir ! I would, it had been two. 
* . Hun. 


ction of the drawer 
ſtage, but affords 
diciouſly made it 


(6) Enter Francis.) This ſcene, helped by the diftra 
and grimaces of the prince, may entertain upon the 
not much delight to the reader. The author has ju 
ſhort. Jobnſon. 
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P. Hen. I will give thee for it a thouſand pound: aſk me 
when thou wilt, and thou ſhalt have it. . 

Poins. [within.] Francis! e P 

Fran. Anon, anon. 33353 | 

P. Hen, Anon, Francis? No, Francis: but to-morrow, 


Francis; or, Francis, on Thurſday ; or, indeed, Francis, 


when thou wilt. But, Francis, — 
Fran. My lord ? | 
P. Hen. Wilt thou rob this leathern-jerkin (7), chryſtal- 
button (8), nott-pated (9), agat-ring, puke-ſtocking (1), 
caddice-garter (2), ſmooth-tongue, Spaniſh-poach,— 
Fran. O lord, fir, who do you mean? 
„ P. Hen. 


(7) Wilt thou rob this Jeathern-jerkin, &c.] The prince intends 10 alk 
the drawer whether he will rob his maſter, whom he denotes by many 
contemptuous diſtinctions. Jobnſon. | 

(8) — chryflal-button, ] A leather jertin with chryſtal buttons was the 
habit of a paton-broker. Steevens. 

(9) — nott-pated.] A perſon was ſaid to be nott-pated, when the hair 
was cut ſhort and round; Ray ſays, the word rs ſtill uſed in Eſſex, for 
polled or ſbſrn. Vid. Ray. Coll. p. 108. Morell's Chaucer, 8vo, p. 11. vid. 
Jun. Etym. ad verb. Percy. | | 8 | 

In Barrett's Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictianary, 1580, to notte the hair 
is the ſame as to cut it. Steevens, | | 

(1) — pute-flocking,] In Barrett's Alvearie, or Rees Dictionary, 


1589, a pe colour is explained as being a colour between ruſſet and 


black, and is rendered in Latin pullus. 

Again in Drant's tranſlation of the eighth ſatire of Horgce, 1557; 

"20 nigra ſuceinctam wadere palla. 
« ytuckde in putifbe frocke.” | | 

In the time of Shak ſpeare the moſt expenſive ſilk ſtockings were worn; 
and in King Lear, by way of reproach, an attendant is called a 2porfled 
K knave. So that, after all, perhaps the word pute refers to the qua- 
ity of the ſtuff rather than to the colour. Steevent. 8 

have no doubt that the epithet referred to the dark colour. Black 
ſtockings are now worn, as they probably were in Shakſpeare's time 
by perſons of inferior condition, on a principle of c,. Malone. 

(2) — caddice-garter,] Caddice was, I believe, a kind of coarſe fer ret. 
The garters of Shakſpeare's time were worn in fight, and conſequently 
were expenſive. He who would ſubmit to wear a coarſer ſort, was 
probably called by this contemptuous diſtinction, which I meet with 
again in Glapthorne's Wit in a Conſtable, 1639: 

of — doſt hear, ; | 

My honeſt caddis-garter ?" | 
This is an addreſs to a ſervant. Steevens. =o 

At this day [about the year 1625} ſays the continnator of Stowe*s 
Chronicle, men of mean rank weare garters and ſhoe- roſes of more than 


fue 
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| P. Hen. Why then, your brown baſtard (3) is your only 


drink: for, look you, Francis your white canvas doublet 
will ſully : in Barbary, fir, it cannot come to ſo much. 
Fran. What fir ? | | 
. Poins, [ within. ] Francis! | 
P. Hen. Away, you rogue; Doſt thou not hear them call? 
| Here they both call them; the drawer flands amazed, not Inoæu- 
ing which away to go. | 


: Enter Vintner. 


Vint. What! ſtand'ſt thou till, and hear'ſt ſuch a call- 
ing? look to the gueſts within. [Exit Francis] My lord, 
old fir Jobn, with half a dozen more, are at the door ; Shall 
I let them in ? e bis 

P. Hen. Let them alone a while, and then open the door. 
{Exit Vintner.] Poins ! K 


Re-enter 


Foe pound price. In a note on Twelfth Night, Mr, Stecvens obſerves 
that very rich garters were anciently worn below the knee; and quotes 
the following — from Warner's Albions England, 1602, B. ix. c. 4); 
which may throw a light on the preſent paſſage: 
© Then wore they | 
© Garters of liſtes; but now of ſilk, ſome edged deep with gold.” 
In a manuſcript account-book, kept by Mr. Philip Henſlowe, ſtep- 
father to the wife of Alleyn the player, of which an account is given 
in Vol. I. Part HI. p. 288. is the following article:“ Lent unto Thomas 
Hewode [the dramatick writer] the 1ſt of September 1602, to bye 
him a payre of {ver garters ijs. vid.“ 
Caddis was a worſted galloon. Malone. : 
(3) — brown baſiard—] Bafiard was a kind of ſweet wine. The prince 
finding the waiter not able, or no* willing to underſtand his inſtigation, 
puzzles him with unconnected prattle, and drives him i” : 0 
N OHuſon. 
Maiſon Ruſlique, tranſlated by Markham, 1616, p. 635, fays 
„ ſuch wines ate called mungrell or baſturd wines, which (betwixt 
the ſweet and aſtringent ones) have neither manifeſt ſweetneſs, nor 
manifeſt aſtriction, but indeed participate and contain in them both 
qualities. Tollet. | | | | 
Barrett, however, in his Alvearie, or Quadruple Diftionary, 1580, 
fays, that baſtarde is muſcadell, ſweet wines.” - Steevens. g 
So alſo in Stowe's Annals, 867: „ When an argoſie came with 
Greek and Spaniſh wines, viz. muſcadel, malmſey, ſack, and d, 
&c.” Malone. N | 
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Re-enter Poins. 


Poins. Anon, anon, fir. . | TR 

P. Hen. Sirrah, Falſtaff and the reſt of the thieves are 
at the door; Shall we be merry? | 

Poins. As merry as crickets, my lad. But hark ye; What 
cunning match have you made with this jeſt of the drawer? 
come, what's the iſſue ? | 

P. Hen. I am now of all humours, that have ſhew'd them- 
ſelves humours, ſince the old days of goodman Adam, to the 
pupil age of this preſent twelve o'clock at midnight. [Re- 
enter Francis with wine. ] What's o'clock, Francis? . 

Fran Anon, anon, ſir. FE 

P. Hen, That ever this fellow ſhould have fewer words 
than a parrot, and yet the ſon of a woman His induſtry 
is—up ſtairs and down-ſtairs ; his eloquence, the parcel of 
a reckoning. I am not yet of Percy's mind (4), the Hot- 
ſpur of the north; he that kills me ſome fix or ſeven dozen 
of Scots at a breakfaſt, waſhes his hands, and ſays to his 
wife, —Fie upon this quiet life ! I want work. O my ſweet 


Harry, ſays ſhe, how many haſt thou kill d today? Give my 


roan horſe a drench, ſays he; and anſwers, Some fourteen, an 
hour after; a zrifſe a trifle., I priythee, call in Falſtaff; I'll 
play Percy, and that damn'd brawn ſhall play dame Mortimer 
his _ Rive (5), ſays the drunkard. Call in ribs, call 
in tallow. 5 


Enter 


(4) am not yet of Percy's mind,] The drawer's anſwer had interrupted 
the prince's train of diſcourſe. He was proceeding thus; J am now of 
all humours that have ſhewved themſelves humours ; —T am not yet of Percy's 
mind— ;that is, I am willing to indulge myſelf in gaiety and frolick, 
and try all the varieties of human life. I am not yet of Percy's mind,— 
who thinks all the time loſt that is not ſpent in bloodſhed, forgets 
decency and civility, and has nothing but the barren talk of a brutal 
loldier. Johnſon. ; 

(5) Rivo,] This was perhaps the cant of Engliſh taverns. Jobaſon. 
a This conjecture Dr. Farmer has ſupported by a quotation from Mar- 

on: 
If thou att fad at others' fate, 
* Rive, drink deep, give care the mate.” | 

I find the ſame word uſed in Blut Maſter Conflable, 1602 ; —Cry rivo, 
ho, laugh and be fat,“ &C. Again in Marſton's hat you will, 1607: 

that rubs his guts, ciaps his paunch, and cries, ri. Stcevens. 
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Enter Falſtaff, Gads-hill, Bardolph, and Peto. 


Poins. Welcome, Jack. Where haft thou been? 

Fal. A plague of all cowards, I ſay, and a vengeance 
too! marry, and amen !—Give me a cup of ſack, boy.— 
Ere 1 lead this life long, Ill ſow nether ftocks (6), and 
mend them, and foot them too. A plague of all cowards! 
——Give me a cup of ſack, rogue.—Ts there no virtue ex- 
tant? | | [ He drinks. 

H. Hen. Didſt thou never ſee Titan kiſs a diſh of butter? 
pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the ſweet tale of the ſon 
{7) ! if thou didſt, then behold that compound. 8 

al, 


(6) netber fcb, ] Nether flocks are ſtockings. See King Lear, Act Il. 
Ic. iv. Steewens. 

19) iliful bearied Titan, that melted at the ſaveet tale of the fon !} | 
have here followed the reading of the original copy in 1598, rejecting 
only the double genitive, for it reads—of the ſon's. Sun, which is the 
reading of the folio, derives no authority from its being found in that 
copy; for the change was made arbitrarily in the quanto 1604, and 
adopted of courſe in that of 1608 and 1613, from the latter of which 
the folio was printed; in conſequence of which the accumulated errors 
of the five preceding editions were incorporated in the folio copy of 
this play. | | 

Mr. Theobald reads —* pitiful-hearted butter, that melted at the 
ſweet tale of the ſun;”” which is not ſo abſurd as “ pitiful-hearted 
Titan, that melted at the ſweet tale of the ſun,” but yet very exception- 
able; for what is the meaning of butter melting at a tale? or what 
idea.does the tale of the ſun here convey ? Dr. Warburton, who, with 
Mr. Theobald, reads—/un, has extracted ſome ſenſe from the paſſage 
by placing the words —* pitiful hearted Titan“ in a parentheſis, and 
referring the word that to buiter; but then, beſides that his inter- 
pretation of pitiſill hearted, which he ſays means amorous, is unautho- 
rized and inadmiſſible, the ſame objection will lie to the ſentence when 
thus regulated, that has already been made to the reading introduced 
by Mr. Theobald. 

The prince undoubtedly, as Mr. Theobald obſerves by the words 
« Didit thou never fee Titan kiſs a dith of butter?“ alludes to Falſtaff 5 
entering in a great heat, © his fat dripping with the violence of his mo- 
tion, as butter does with the heat of the ſun.” Our author here, as 
in many other places, having ſtarted an idea, leaves it, and goes to an- 
other that has but a very ſlight connection with the former. Thns the 
idea of butter melted by Titan, or the Sun, ſuggeſts to him the idea of 
Titan's being melted or ſoftened by the tale of his fon, Phaeton : a tale, 
u hich undoubtedly Shakſpeare had read in the third book of Golding 's 


Tianſlation of Ovid, having, in his deſcription of Winter in * _—_ 
5 . 55 ummer 
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Fal. Vou rogue, here's lime in this ſack too: There is 
nothing but roguery to be found in villainous man (8): Yet 
a coward is worſe than a cup of ſack with lime in it; a vil- 
lainous coward. - Go thy ways, old Jack; die when thou 
wilt, if manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the 
face of the earth, then am I a ſhotten herring. There live 
not three good men unhang'd in England; and one of them 
is fat, and grows old: God help the while! a bad 3 : 
ay! 


ſummer's Night's Dream, imitated a paſſage that is found in the ſame 
page in which the ſtory of 'Phatton is related. I ſhould add that the 
explanation now given was * r by the following note.—I would, 
however, wiſh to read—thby ſon. In the old copies, the, thee, and ty 
are frequently confounded. Malone, 
am now perſuaded that the original reading ſon's, however ungram- 
matical, is right; for ſuch was the phraſeology of aur poet's age. So 
again in this play: | Tong 
« This abſence of your fathers draws a curtain.“ 
not—of your father. | 
So, in the Winter's Tale: © the letters of Hermione's -. 
Again, in Xing Fobn: | 
« With them a baſtard of the 4ing's deceas'd.“ 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
& Nay, but this dotage of our generals. 
Again, in Cymbeline : 
" or could this car], 
« A very drudge of nature's,—?* 
How little attention the reading of the folio, ( — of the fun's,” } 
is entitled to, may appear from hence. In the quarto copy of 1613 
we find“ Why then tis like, if there comes a hot ſun,” —inſtead of 
a hot June. There, as in the inſtance before us, the errour is impli- 
citly copied in the folio.—In that copy alſo, in Timon of Athens, Act IV. 
ic, ult. we find © —*twixt natural ſunne and fire,” inſtead of * twixt 
natural en and fire.” Malone. 
The fame thought, as Dr. Farmer obſerved to me, is found among 
Turberville's Epitaphs, p. 142: | 
et melts as butter doth againſt the ſun.” 
The author might have written pitiful-hearted Titan, ⁊ubo melted at the 
feweet tale of his ſon, i. e. Phatton, who by a plauſible ſtory won on 
the ealy nature of his father ſo far, as to obtain from him the guidance 
of his own chariot for a day. Stecvens, of 
(3) — here's lime in this ſack tos: There's nothing to be found but roguery 
n villainous man: —] Sir Richard Hawkins, one of queen Elizabeth's 
fea captains, in his Voyages, p. 397, ſays: © Since the Spaniſh ſacks 
have been common in our taverns, which for conſervation are mingled 
with lime in the making, our nation complains of calentures, of the 
ſtone, the dropſy, and infinite other diſtempers, not heard of before 
this wine came into frequent uſe. Beſides, there is no year that it 
waſteth not two millions of crowns of our ſubſtance by conveyance into 
| foreign 
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ſay! I would I were a weaver; I could ſing pſalms or any 

thing (9); A plagne of all cowards, I ſay ſtill ! | 
. Hen. How now, wool-ſack? what mutter you ? 

Fal. A king's ſon ! If I do not beat thee out of thy king. 


. dom, 


foreign countries. I think lord Clarendon in his Apology, tes 
That ſweet wines before the Reſtoration were ſo much to the Englith 
taſte, that we engroſſed the whole product of the Canaries; and that 
not a pipe of it was expended in any other country in Europe.“ But 
the baniſh'd cavaliers brought home with them the gouſts for French 
wines, which has continued ever ſince. FVarburton. 

Eliot in his Ortboepia, 1593, ſpeaking of ſact and rbeniſb, ſays: © The 
vintners of London put in /ime, and thence proceed infinite maladies, 
ſpecially the gouttes.” Farmer, | 

(9 — 1 would I were à weaver; I could ſing pſalmt &c.] Thus the 
quarto. The editors of the folio, 1623, to avoid the penalty of the 
ſtatute, 3 Jac. I. c. 21. changed the text here, as they did in many 
other places from the ſame motive, and printed“. I could ſing all 
manner of ſongs.” Malone. . 

In the perſecutions of the proteſtants in Flanders under Philip 11, 
thoſe who came over into England on that occaſion, brought with them 
the woollen manufactory. Theſe were Calviniſts, who were always 
diſtinguiſhed for their love of pſalmody. Warburton. 

So, in The Winter's Tale: — but one puritan among them, and he 
ſings pſalms to hornpipes,” Malone. 

P. 75. In my note, after partizan, add 
See alſo Florio's Italian Dict. 1598: 

« Falcione. A bending forreft bill, or Welſh hook. 

« Pennati. Hedge-bills, foreſt bills, Welſh hooks, or wedding 

hooks.” Malone. 
believe nothing more is here meant than to allude to the practice of 
weavers, who having their hands more employed than their minds, 
amuſe themſeIves frequently with ſongs at the loom. The knight, 
being full of vexation, wiſhes he could ſing to divert his thoughts. 
Weavers are mentioned as lavers of muſick in the Merchant of Venice. 
[ Twelfth Night,] Perhaps to © .ſing like a weaver” might be m_—_ 
OHnfſon. 

Dr. Warburton's obſervation may be confirmed by the following paſ- 
ſage. Ben Jonſon, in the Silent Moman, makes Cutberd tell Moroſe, 
that « the parſon caught his cold by ſitting up late, and ſinging catches 
with cloth-workers.” Steevens. 

The proteſtants who fled from the perſecution of the duke d'Alva 
were moſtly weavers and woollen manufacturers: they ſettled in Glo- 
ceſterſhire, Somerſetſhire and other counties, and (as Dr. Warburton 
obſerves) being Calviniſts, were diſtinguiſhed for their love of pfalmody. 
For many years the inhabirants of theſe counties have excelled the telt 
of the kingdom in the {kill of vocal harmony. Sir J. Hawkins, 


ny 
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gom with a dagger of lath (1), and drive all thy ſubjects afore 
thee like a flock of wild geeſe, I'll never wear hair on my 
face more. You prince of Wales ! | A et beans 

P. Hen. Why, you whoreſon round man! what's the 
matter? N n 5 

Fal. Are you not a coward ? anſwer me to that; and 
Poins there ? 7 | 1 

Poins, Zounds * ye fat paunch, an ye call me coward, 
PII ſtab thee. | | * 

Fal. J call thee coward! I'll ſee thee damn'd ere I call 
thee coward : but I would give a thouſand pound, I could 
run as faſt as thou canſt. You are ſtraight enough in the 
ſhoulders, you care not who ſees your back : Call you that 
backing of your friends? A. plague upon ſuch backing! give 
me them that will face me. Give me a cup of ſack :—1 am 
a rogue, if I drunk to-day. ES % e 

P. Hen. O villain! thy lips are ſcarce wiped ſince thou 
drunk t tt. | ES 

Fal. All's one for that. A plague of all cowards, ſtill 
by II OFTEN LEES [ He drinks. 

P. Hen. What's the matter ? 

Fal. What's the matter? there be four of us here have 
ta en a thouſand pound this morning. 

P. Hen. Where is it, Jack? where is it? 

Fal. Where is it? taken from us it is: a hundred upon 
poor four of us. | 

P. Hen. What, a hundred, man? vs 

Fal. J am a rogue, if I were not at half-ſword with a 
dozen of them two hours together. I have 'ſcap'd by 
miracle. I am eight times thruſt through the doublet ; four 

| | through 


(1) — a dagger of lath,] i. e. ſuch a dagger as the Vice in the old mo- 
ralities was arm'd with, So, in Toclfth Nigbt- 
© Ina trice, like to the old Vice, 
* Your need to ſuſtain : 
* Who with dagger of lath 
In his rage and his wrath &c.” , _ | 
In the ſecond part of this play, Falſtaff calls Shallow a © Yice's dag- 
ger.“ Stcevens, | | 
* Poins. *Zounds &c.] Thus the firſt quarto and the three ſubſequent 
Opn In the quarto of 1613, Prince being prefixed to this ſpeech by 
tx carcleſinels of the printer, the errour, with many others, was adopt- 
ed in the folio; the quarto of 161 3 being evidently the copy from which 
the folio was printed. Malone, 
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through the thoſe; my buckler cut through and through 
(2); my ſword hack'd like a hand-ſaw, ecce feenun, 
I never dealt better ſince I was a man: all would not do. 
A. plague of all cowards !—Let them ſpeak : if they ſpeak 
more or leſs than truth, they are villains, and the ſons of 
darkneſs, IN | 
P Hen. Speak, firs, How was it? 
Gags. We four ſet upon ſome dozen 
Fal. Sixteen, at leaſt, my lord, | 
Gags. And bound the. 
Peto. No, no, they were not bound. | | 
Fal. You rogue, they were bound, every man of them; 
or I am a Jew elſe, an Ebrew Jew (3). 
Geds. As we were ſharing, ſome ſix or ſeven freſh men 
ſet upon us. No 5 | 
Fal. And unbound the reſt, and then come in the other. 
P. Hen. What, fought ye with them all ? 
. Fal. All? I know not what ye call, all; but if I fought 
not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radiſh : if there 
were not two or three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then 
am I no two-legg*d creature. 33} | | 
P. Hen. Pray God, you have not murder'd ſome of 
them. 
Fal. Nay, that's paſt praying for I have pepper'd two 
of them: two, I am ſure, I have pay'd (4) ; two rogues in 
| | buckram 
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(2) — my buckler cut through and through ;] It appears from the old co- 
medy of The T ws angr e of Abington, that this method of de- 
Fence and fight was in Shakſpeate's time growing out of fafhion. The 
play was publiſhed in 1599, and one of the characters in it makes the 
following obſervation : | | 
« I ſee by this dearth of good ſwords, that ſword-and-buckler-fight 
begins to grow out. I am ſorry for it; I ſhall never fee good manhood 
again. If it be once gone, this poking fight of rapier and dagger will 
come up then. Then a tall man, and a good ſword-and-buckler man, 
will be ſpitted like a cat, or a coney ; then a boy will be as good as 3 
man,” &c. Steevens, Kos 
(3) — an Ebrew FJew,] So, in the To Gent. of Verona : — thou art 
an Hebrew, a 7 and not worth the name of a Chriſtian. Steven. 
Jews in Shakſpeare's time were ſuppoſed to be peculiarly hard heart- 
ed. So in the Tao Gentlemen of Verona: © A Jew would have wept to 
have ſeen our parting.” Malone. : 
(4) — I have pay'd ;] i. e. drubbed, beaten. So, in Marlowe“ 
tranſlation of Ovid's Zlegies, printed at Middleburgh (without dare) 
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buckram ſuits. T tell thee what, Hal,—if I tell thee a lie, 
ſpit in my face, call me horſe. Thou know'ſt my old ward ; 
—here | lay, and thus I bore my point. Four rogues in 
buckram let drive at me,— | 

P. Hen. What, four? thou ſaid'ſt but two, even now. 
Fal. Four, Hal; 1 told thee four. 
Point. Ay, ay, he ſaid four. | 

Fal. Theſe four came all a-front, and mainly thruſt at 
me. I made me no more ado, but took all their ſeven 
points in my target, thus. | | 
P. Hen. Seven? why, there were but four, even now. 
Fal. In buckram (5). 

Poins. Ay, four, in buckram ſuits. | 

Fal. Seven, by theſe hilts, or | am a villain ele. 

P. Hen. Pr'ythee, let him alone; we ſhall have more 
anon. 

Tal. Doſt thou hear me, Hal? 

P. Hen. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Fal. Do ſo, for it is worth the liſtening to. Theſe nine 
in buckram, that I told thee of, — 3 

P. Hen. So, two more already. 

Fal. Their points being broken, — 

Poins. Down fell their hoſe (6). | 

Fal. Began to give me ground : But I follow'd me cloſe, 
came in foot and hand; and, with a thought, ſeven of the 
eleven I pay'd. | 


P. Hen. O monſtrous! eleven buckram men grown out 
of two! gf 
Fal. 


Thou cozeneſt boys of ſleep, and doſt betray them 

To pedants, that with cruel laſhes pay them.“ Malone. 

0 (5) In buctram. ] I believe theſe words belong to the prince's ſpeech : 
there were but four even now, in buckram.”” Poins concurs with 

the Prince ; « Ay, four, in buckram ſuits ;** and Falſtaff perſeveres in 

the number of ſeven. As the ſpeeches are at preſent regulated, Falſtaff 

ſeems to aſſent to the prince's aſſertion, that there were but four, if 

the Prince will but grant that they were in buckram ; and then imme - 

diately afterwards aſſerts that the number of his aſſailants was ſeven : 

© regulation propoſed renders the whole conſiſtent. Malone. 

6) Their Points being broken, — Dowon fell their hoſe.} To underſtand 

Poins's joke, the double meaning of point muſt be remembered, which 

lignifies the Harp end of a weapon, and the lace of @ garment. The cleanly 


Phraſe for letting down the hoſe, ad levandum alvum, was to untruſi a 
Point. FJchnſon. 3 i 
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Fal. But, as the devil would have it, three miſbegotten 
knaves, in Kendal green (7), came at my back, and let 
drive at me;—for it was fo dark, Hal, that thou couldſt 
not ſee thy hand. 8 | 

P. Hen. T heſe lies are like the father that begets them; 
groſs as a mountain, open, palpable. Why, thou clay- 
brain'd guts; thou knotty-pated fool; thou whoreſon,. ob- 
icene, greaſy tallow-keech (8), — 

Fal. What, art thou mad? art thou mad? is not the 
truth, the truth? | | 

f. Hen. Why, how conld'ſt thou know theſe men in 
Kendal green, when it was ſo dark thou could ſt not fee thy 
band; come, tell us your reaſon, What ſay'ſt thou to this? 

Point. Come, your reaſon, Jack, your reaſon. 

Ful. What, upon compulſion? No; were I at the ftrap- 
pado, or all the racks in the world, I would not tell you on 
compulſion. Give you a reaſon on compulſion ! if reaſons 
were as plenty as blackberries, I would give no man a reaſon 
upon compulſion, I. ; | 

F. Hen. I'll be no longer guilty of this fin ; this ſanguine 
coward, this bed-preſſer, this horſe-back breaker, this huge 
hill of fleſh;g— - Ex | = 'P 


(7) In Kendal green,] © Kendel, a towne fo highly renowned for 
her commodious cloathing and induſtrions trading, as her name is be- 
come famous in that kind,” Camd. in Brit. Barnabees Fournal. Bow: 

Kendal green was the livery of Robert Earl of Huniing/on and his fol- 
lowers, while they remained in a ſtate of outlawry, and their leader 
aſſumed the title of Robin Hood. The colour is repeatedly mentioned 
in the old play on this ſubject, 1601. Again, in the Playe of Rol yr 
Hood werye proper to er, in May Games, bl. I. no date: 

Here he a fort of ragged knaves come in, 

« Clothed all in Kendale greene.” Stevens. | 

See alſo Hall's Chronicle, Henry VIII. p. 6. Malone. 8 

(8) —greaſy tallaxv-k eech, ] The old copies read tallow-catch, which 
Mr. Warton thinks right, underſtanding by that word a receptacle fl 
tallow. The emendation now adopted, which appears to me mw 
likely to be the true reading, was ſuggeſted by Dr. Johnſon. Mr. 
Stegrens's note is a ſtrong confirmation of it. Malone. . . 

Tallowy-teech is undoubtedly right. A Leech of talloww Is the fat 0 * 
ox or cow rolled up by the butcher in a round lump, in order to 
carried to the chandler. It is the proper word in uſe now. Perg. - 

A leech is what is called a fallow loaf in Suſſex, and in its form ! 
ſembles the rotundity of a fat man's belly. Collins. + oart 

Shakſpeare calls the butcher's wife goodly Keech in the ſecond P 
of this play. Steevens. 75 


—— — — 
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Fat. Away, you ſtarveling, you elf-tkin (9), you dried 


Otten 


1d let ncat's-tongue, bull's pizzle, you ſtock-fiſh,—O, for breath 
uldſt o utter what is like thee l- you tailor's yard, you ſheath, 
ou bow-caſe, you vile ſtanding tuck ;— - | 
"em ; P. Hen. Well, breathe a while, and then to it again : and 
clay- when thou haſt tired thyſelf in baſe compariſons, hear me 
„ ob- ſpeak but this. | | 
Prins. Mark, Jack. | | 
the F. Hen. We two ſaw you four ſet on four; you bound 
them (1), and were maſters of their wealth. Mark now, how 
* plain a tale ſhall put you down.—Then did we two ſet on 
thy you four : and, with a word, out-faced you from your prize, 
be? and have it; yea, and can ſhew it you here in the houſe ; — 
and, Falſtaff, you carry'd your guts away as nimbly, with as 
raps quick dexterity, and roar'd for mercy, and ſtill ran and 
1.08 roar'd, as ever I heard bull-calf. What a ſlave art thou, to 
ſons hack thy ſword as thou haſt done; and then ſay, it was in 
aſon ight? What trick, what device, what ſtarting hole, canſt 
thou now find out, to hide thee from this open and apparent 
uine ſhame ?. | . | 1 02 
uge P 7 — Come, let's hear, Jack; what trick haſt thou 
now! N i FS 25 Linien ee |; 
Fal Fal. By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made 
Z ve, Why, hear ye, my maſters; Was it for me to kill the 
or | | 18 
be- N | heir 
_ (5) — you flarweling, you elf-/tin,] For elf ſein fir Thomas Hanmer 
hor __ Dr. Warburton read ee/-/zin, The true-reading, I believe, is c/f- 
nel %, OF little fairy : for though the Baſtard in King John compares his 
5 brother's two legs to two eel-ſkins ſtuff'd, yet an eel-ſkin ſimply bears 
a} no great reſemblance to a man. Johnſon, 
; In theſe compariſons Shakſpeare was not drawing the picture of a 
Lille fairy, but of a man remarkably all and thin, to whoſe ſhapeleſs 
py mity of length an * cel-ſtin lug *d” (for that circumſtance is im- 
ich plea) certainly bears a humorous reſemblance, as do the taylor's yard, 
for wii >, or ſmall ſword ſet upright, &c. The compariſons of the foct- 
ore Ls 8 dry'd zeat's tongue, allude to the leanneſs of the prince. The 
Vr. 80 ung — ea tis is ſupported likewiſe by the paſſage already quoted 
| om &. John, and by Falſtaff's deſcription of the Jan Shallow in the 
RF iecond part of K. Henry IV. | 9 98. 
be gs Ev had hiſtorical authority for the leanneſ of the prince of 
3 Stowe, ſpeaking of him, ſays, “ he exceeded the mean ſta- 
3 80 or men, his neck long, body flender and lean, and his bones 
mall,” &c. Steevens, vi OT 
irt on — you bound them,] The old copies read and bound them. 
rected by Mr. Pope. Malone, 7; | Ws 
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Heir apparent? Should T turn upon the true prince? Why, 
thou know'ſt, I am as valiant as Hercules: but beware in- 
ſtinct; the lion will not touch the true prince (2). Inſtinct 
is a great matter; T was a coward on inſtinct. I ſhall think 
the better of myſelf, and thee, during my life; I, for a 
valiant lion, and thou, for a true prince. But, by the Lord, 
lads, I am glad you have the money.—Hoſteſs, clap to the 
doors; watch to-night, pray to-morrow. —Gallants, lads, 
boys, hearts of gold. All the titles of good fellowſhip 
come to you! What, ſhall we be merry? ſhall we have a 
play extempore? © 5 
P. Hen. Content; — and the argument ſhall be thy run- 
ning away. | | = EN 
Fal. Ah! no more of that, Hal, an thou loveſt me. 


"Enter Hoſteſs. 


Hoſt. My lord the prince, 72855 5 
F. Hen. How now, my lady the hoſteſs ? what ſay ſt thou 


to me? 

Heft. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman of the court 
at door, would ſpeak with you: he ſays, he comes from 
your father. | Hig | 
Fi. Hen. Give him as much as will make him a royal 


4 


man (3), and ſend him back again to my mother. 
Fal. What manner of man is he? 
Hoſt. An old man. | 
Fal. What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight !— 
Shall J give him his anſwer ? 28 
| Hen. 


— 


(2) — the lion awill not touch the true prince.] So in the Mad Lover, by 
B. and Fletcher : 

Fetch the Numidian lion I brought over; 

&« If ſhe be ſprung from royal blood, the lion 

Will do her reverence, elſe he'll tear her.” &c, Steevens. 

3) — there is a nableman —Give him as much as will make him a roh 
aan, ] I believe here is a kind of jeſt intended. He that receired a 
noble was, in cant language, called a noblemen : in this ſenſe the prince 
catches the word, and bids the landlady give him as much 
bim à royal man, that is, a real or royal man, and ſend him away. Jobuſen. 

The royal went for 10s. the noble only for 6s. and 8d. 7. ee 
This ſeems to allude to a jeſt of queen Elizabeth. Mr. John B . 
in a ſermon before her majeſty, firſt ſaid, My royal queen, kerle 


as will make 
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P. Hen. Pr'ythee, do, Jack. 


Tal. Faith, and I'll ſend him packiogs = 2 Bore. | 
0 


P. Hen. Now, ſirs; by 8 ught 2 7 did 


you, Peto —ſo did you, Bardolph : you are Home too, 


you ran away 4 inſtinck; you will ot touch the true 
prince; no, nie! * 

Bard. Faith, I ran 4 I ſaw cher 7 run. 

P. Hen. Tell me now in earneſt, How came Falltaff's 
ſword fo hack d? 

Peto. Why, he hack'd it with his dagger; and ſaid, he 
would ſwear truth out of England, but he would make you 
believe it was done in fight ; and perſuaded us to do the 
like. 

Bard. Vea, and to tickle our defi with ſpear-graſs (a), 
to make them bleed; and then to beſſubber our garments 
with it, and ſwear it was the blood of true men 5). I did 
that I did not this ſeven years before, I bluſh'd to hear his 
monſtrous devices. 

P. Hen. O villain, thou ſtoleſt a cup of ſack eighteen 
years ago, and wert taken with the manner and ever 
buce thou haſt bluſh'd extempore : Thou hadſt fire and 
word (7) on thy fide, and yet thou ran 't away; What in- 
itin& hadſt thou for it? 

Bard. My lord, do you ſee theſe meteors ? do you be- 
_ hold theſe exhalations ? 2 
P. Hen. I do. 

Bard. What think you they portend ? 
P. Hen, Hot livers, and cold purſes (8). 
Bard. 


dle eſter, * My noble queen.” Upon which ſays the queen,“ What, 
an I ten graute worſe than I was ?” This is to be found in Hearne's 
1 cout ſe of ſume Antiquities betuten M. indſor and Oxford; and it con firms 
e remark of the very learned and ingenious Mr. Tyrwhitt. Tollet. 
(4) — to tickle our noſes with ſpear-graſs, &c.] So, in the old anony- 
mous play of 7he Vickories of Henry the Fifth : © Every day when I 
Went into the held, I would take a flrazo, and thruſt it into my noſe, 
and make my noſe bleed, *? &c. Steevens. 
; (3) = the blood of true men,—] That is, of the men with whom they 
ought, of honeſt men, oppoſed to thieves. 'Fobnſon. 
N (7) = Thou had /i fire and ſivord &c.] The Fre was in his face. A red 
ace is termed a fiery face. Fohnſon. 
45 (8) Hot livers, and cold purſes.] That is, drunkennefs and poverty. To 
ink was, in the language of thoſe times, to heat the iter. Jobnſon. 


r 
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Bard. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 
F. Hen. No, if rightly taken, halter (9). 


; Re-enter Falſtaff bit 


Here comes lean Jack, here comes bare-bone. How now, 
my ſweet creature of bombaſt (1) ? How long is't ago, Jack, 
ſince thou ſaw'ſt thine own knee? . 
Fal. My own knee? when I was about thy years, Hal, 
I was not an eagle's talon in the waiſt ; 1 could have crept 
into any alderman's thumb-ring (2): A plague of fighting 
and grief! it blows a man up like a bladder. There's 
villainous news abroad: here was ſir John Bracy from your 
father; you muſt to the court in the morning. That ſame 
mad fellow of the north, Percy; and he of Wales, that 
gave Amaimon the baſtinado and made Lucifer cuckold, 
and ſwore the devil his true liegeman upon the croſs of a 
Welſh hook (3), — What, a plague call you him ?— 
Pains. O, Glendower. 3 
Fal. 


(9) Choler, my lord, if rightly talen. 

Mo, if rightly taken, baker? The reader who would enter into the 
ſpirit of this repartee, mult fecollect the ſimilarity of ſound between 
celi/ar and choler, ' Steewens. DE | | 

(1) — bembaſt ?] is the ſtuffing of cloaths. Jobnſon. 

Stubbs, in his Anatomie of Abuſes, 1595, obſerves, that in his time 
„the doublettes were fo hard quilted, ſtuffed, bombaſied, and fewed, 
as they could neither worke, nor yet well play in them.” And again, 
in the ſame chapter, he adds, that they were “ ſtuffed with foure, 
five, or ſixe pounde of bombaſt at leaſt.” Bombaſt is cotton. Gerard 
calls the cotton plant . the bombaſt tree.” Steevens. 

(2) I could have crept into any alderman's thumb-ring :] Anſtophanes 
has the ſame thought : | | 

Ala Jaxluaie pat BY £j4e y as $rennuoat;, Plutus, v. 1037. 
Sir V. Raurulinſon. 

An Alderman's -humbring is mentioned by Broom in the Antipoder, 
1636, and in W⁸äuVi in a Conflalle, 1640. The cuſtom of wearing 4 7% 
on the thumb is very ancient. In Chaucer's Squier's Tale, it is faid ot 
the rider of the brazen horſe who advanced into the hall of Cambuſcan, 
that 


5 


« —ynpon his thozbe he had of gold a ring.” Stevens. 

(3) — on the crofs of a Welſh bot,] I believe the I eljb hook and the 
brown bill are no more than varieties of the /ecuris falcata, or probably 
a weapon of the ſame kind with the Luchabar axe, which was uſed in 
the late rebellion. Colonel Gardiner was attacked with ſuch a one 
at the battle of Preſtonpans. Stec venus. 1 
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Lal, Owen, Owen; the , ſame ;—and his ſon-in-law, 
Mortimer; and old Northumberland; and that ſprightly 
Scot of Scots, Douglas, that runs o' horſe-back up a hill 
perpendicular: ä a 5 ne 

P. Hen. He that rides at high ſpeed, and with his piſ- 
tol (4 kills a ſparrow flying. 

Tul You have hit it. 

P. Hen. So did he never the ſparrow. 

Fal. Well, that raſcal hath good mettle in him; he will 
not run. | 

P. Hen. Why, what a raſcal art thou then, to praiſe 
him ſo for running? E SHE 

Fal. O'horſeback, ye cuckoo ! but, afoot, he will not 
budge a foot. 

P. Hen. Ves, Jack, upon inſtince. | 

Fal. J grant ye, upon inſtinct. Well, he is there too, 
and one Mordake, and a thouſand blue-caps (5) more: 
Worcefter is ſtolen away to-night ; thy father's beard is 
turn'd white with the news 6); you may buy land now as 

| cheap 


Miſhen in his Dict. 1617, explains a Welſs hook thus: Armorum 
rer off are in falcis modum incurvato, perticæ longiſſimæ prefixo.” Cot- 
grave calls it © a long hedging- bill, about the length of a partizan.“ 

| Malone. 

(4) — fle-] Shakſpeare never has any care to reſerve the man- 
nersof the time. Piſtels were not known in the age of Henry. Piſ- 
tal, were, I believe, about our author's time, eminently uſed by the 
Scots, Sir Henry Wotton ſomewhere makes mention of a Scottiſh 
.. ; Johnſon. | 

B. and Fletcher are ſtill more inexcuſable. In the Humourous Lieu- 
tenant, they have equipped one of the immediate ſucceſſors of Alexan- 
der the Great, with the ſame weapon. Steevens. | 

(5) — blue caps —}] A name of ridicule given to the Scots from their 
hiue bounets, ohn{on. 

There is an old ballad called Blew cap for me; or 

A Scottiſh laſs her reſolute choofing, 
„ She'll have bonny þ/ew cap, all other refuſing.” Steevens. 

(6) — thy father's beard is turn'd white 20 the news ;] I think 
Montaigne mentions a perſon condemned to death, whoſe hair turned 
grey in one night. Tollet. 

a Naſhe, in his Have with yen to Saffron Walden &c. 1596, ſays: 

——look and you ſhall find a grey haire for everie line | have writ 
againſt him; and you ſhall have all his beard white too, by the time he 
hath read over this booke.” The reader may find more examples 


of this phznomenon in Grimeſtone's tranſlation of Gaulart's Memo- 
rable Hiſtories, Steevens, 5 
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cheap as ſtinking mackarel (7). 5 
P. Hen. Why then, tis like, if there come a hot June, 
and this civil buffeting hold, we ſhall buy maiden-heads as 
they buy hob- nails, by the hundreds. | 
Fal. By tlie maſs, lad, thou ſay'ſt true; it is like, we 
ſhall have good trading that way.—But, tell me, Hal, art 
thou not horribly ateard ? thou being heir apparent, could 
the world pick thee out three ſuch enemies again, as that 
fiend Douglas, that ſpirit Percy, and that devil Glendower ? 
Art thou not horribly afraid ? doth not thy blood thrill at 
'w2 | 5 | 
H. Hen. Not a whit, i'faith; I lack ſome of thy in- 
ſtint. | IRE; 
Fal. Well, thou wilt be horribly chid to-morrow, when 
_ comeſt to thy father : if thou love me, practiſe an an- 
wer. | | 
P. Hen. Do thou ſtand for my father, and examine me 
upon the particulars of my life (8). | 
Fal. Shall I? content :—This chair ſhall be my ſtate '9), 
this dagger my ſcepter, and this cuſhion my crown (3). 1 
Heu. 


(7) — you may buy land &c.] In former times the proſperity of the 
nation was known by the value of land, as now by the price of ſtocks, 
Before Henry the Seventh made it fafe to ſerve the king regnant, it 
was the practice at every revolution, for the conqueror to confiſcate the 
eſtates of thoſe that oppoſed, and perhaps of thoſe who did not affiſt 
him. Thoſe, therefore, that forefaw a change of government, and 
thought their eſtates in danger, were deſirous to fell them in haſte for 
fomething that might be carried away. Johnſon. | ; 

(8) Do thou fland for my father, and examine me upon the particulars of 
my life,] In the old anonymous play of Henry V. the ſame ſtrain of 
humour is difcoverable :—* Thou ſhalt be my lord chief juſtice, and 
ſhal! ſit in the chair, and I'll be the young prince and hit thee a box on 
the ear, &c. Steevens, | | 

(9) This chair al be my ſtate,] This, as well as a following paſſage, 
was perhaps deſigned to ridicule the mock majeſty of Cambyſes, the 
hero of a play which appears from Decker's Guls Hornbook, 1609, to 
have been exhibited with ſome degree of theatrical pomp. Decker 
is ridiculing the impertinence of young gallants who fat or ſtood 15 
the ſtage; © on the very ruſhes where the commedy is to daunce, yea 
and under the fate of Combyſes himſelfe.”” Stevens. 


(1) — this eiſbion my crotun.] Dr. Letherland in a ML. note, obferves 


that the country people in Warwickſhire uſe a chien for a crown, at 
their harreſt-home diverſtons. Servers, 
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P. Hen. Thy ſtate (2) is taken for a joint ſtool, thy 
golden ſcepter for a leaden dagger, and thy precious rich 
crown for a pitiful bald crown ! I 

Fal. Well, an the fire of prace be not quite out of thee, 
now ſhalt thou be moved Give me a cup of ſack, to make 


mine eyes look red, that it may be thought [ have wept ; | 
for I muſt ſpeak in paſſion, and I will doit in king Cambyſes“ 


ren (3) 
P. Hen. Well, here is my leg (4). Hh 
Ful. And here is my ſpeech : — Stand aſide, nobility. 
Hoſt. This is excellent ſport, i faith. 20 


Fal. Weep not, ſweet queen, for trickling tears are vain. 
Hot. O the father, how he holds his countenance ! 


Fal. For God's ſake, lords, convey my triſtful queen (5). 


For tears do ſtop the flood-gates of her eyes (6). 

Ht. O rare! he doth it as like one of theſe harlotry 
players (7), as I ever ſee. 

Vor. VIII. E Fal. 


(2) Thy fate &e.] This anfwer might, I think, have better bees 
omitted: it contains only a repetition of Falſtaff's mock royalty. 


JFabnſen. 


This is an apſropbe of the prince to his abſent father, not an as/wer * 


to Falſtaff, Farmer, 3 | 

(3) — ting Cambyſes vein.] The banter here is upon a play—called A 
lamentable tragedie, mixed full of pleſant mirth, containing the life 
of Cambiſes king of Perſia, By Thomas Preſton. [15750.] Theobald. 

I queſtion if Shakſpeare had ever ſeen this tragedy ; for there is a 
remarkable peculiarity of meaſure, which, when he profeſſed to ſpeak 
in ling Cambyſes" vein, he would hardly have miſled, if he had known 
it, John ul, | , 
| There a marginal direction in the old play of King Cambiſes, © At 
this tale tolde, let the queen weep ;** which I fancy is alluded to, 
though the meaſure is not preſerved. Farmer. 

(4) ny leg.] That is, my obeiſance to my father. Jobyſon. 

(5) — triftful gucen.] Old Copies —truſiful. Corrected by XIr. 
Rowe. The word ?riftful is again uſed in Hamlet, Malone. 

(6) — the flood-gates of her eyes,] This paſlage is probably a burleſque 
on the following in Preſfton's Cambyſes: 5 

Veen. Theſe words to hear makes ſtilling teares iſſue from chry- 


ſtall eyes.” | 


Perhaps, ſays Dr. Farmer, we ſhould read—do obe the flood-gates 
KC Sleevens, | ? 

(7) — harlotry players,] This word is uſed in the Plowman's Tale: 
Soche barletre men“ &c. Again, in P. P. fol. 27. ©Ihad lever here 
an barlytry, or a ſomer's game.” Junius explains the word by i- 
1:2 paupertinæ ſortis fœditas.“ Steevens, 
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Fal. Peace, good pint- pot; peace, good tickle- brain (8), 
Harry, I do not only marvel where thou ſpendeſt thy 
time, but alſo how thou art accompanied : for though the 
camomile (9), the more it is trodden on, the faſter it 
grows, yet youth, the more it is waſted, the ſooner it 
wears. That thou art my ſon, I have partly thy mother's 
word, partly my own opinion; but chiefly, a villainous trick 
of thine eye, and a fooliſh hanging of thy nether lip, that 
doth warrant me. If then thou be ſon to me, here lies 
the point; Why, being ſon to me, art thou fo pointed 
at? Shall the bleſſed ſun of heaven (1) prove a micher (2), 
and eat black-berries ? a queſtion not to be aſſc d. Shal! the 
ſon of England prove a thief, and take purſes ? à queſtion 
to be aſk'd. There is a thing, Harry, which thou haſt 
often heard of, and it is known to many in our land by the 
name of pitch: this pitch, as ancient writers do report, 

Ei 8 9 doth 


(8) — tickle- brain.] This appears to have been the nick name of 

ſome ſtrong liquor. So, in A new Trick to cheat the Devil, 1656: 

« A cup of Nipſitate briſk and neat, 

“ The drawers call it 2icLe-brain.” 
In the Auipodes, 1638, ſeltle-brain is mentioned as another potat ion. 

| VSV 1 Stecvens. 
(9) — though the camomile, &c.] This whole fpeech is ſupremely co- 
mick. The ſimile of camomile uſed to illuſtrate a contrary effect, 
brings to my remembrance an obſervation of a late writer cf tome 
merit, whom the deſire of being witty has betrayed into a like thought. 
Meaning to enforce with great vehemence the mad temerity of young 
ſoldiers, he remarks, that * though Bedlam be in the road to Hogſden, 
it is out of the way to promotion. Febnſou, 4 | 

The ſtyle immediately ridiculed, is that of Lilly in his Eupþues : 
„Though the camomile the more is is trodden and preſſed downe, the 
more it ſpreadeth ; yet the violet the oftnet it is handled and touched, 
the ſooner it withereth and decayeth,”” &c. Farmer. 

(1) Shall the Bleſſed ſan of heaven—] Thus the firſt quarto. In the 
ſecond quarto 1599, the word ſun was changed to/on, which conſe- 
quently is the reading of the ſubſequent quartos and the folio: and ſo 
J ſuſpect the author wrote. The orthography of theſe two words was 
formerly ſo unſettled, that it is often from « context alone one can 
determine which is meant. Malone. | 

(2) — a micber,] i. e. truant ; to mich, is to lurk ont of ſight, a hedge 
cr2eper. Warburton. | 

The alluſion is to a truant boy, who, unwilling to go to ſchool, and 
afraid to go home, lurks in the fields, and picks wild fruits. Jabnen 
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doch defile (30; ſo doth the company thou keepeſt : for, 
Harry, now I do not ſpeak to thee in drink, but in tears 
not in pleaſure, but in paſſion ; not in words only, but in 
woes alſo ;— And yet there is a virtuous man. whom I have 
often noted in thy company, but I know not his name. 
P. Hen. What manner of man, an it like your ma- 
jeſty? | 
; Fal A good portly man, i'fatth, and a corpulent; of a 
cheerful look, a pleaſing eye, and a moſt noble-carnage ; 
and, as I think, his age ſome fifty, or by'r-lady, inclining 
to threeſcore ; and now I remember me, his name is Fal- 
ſtaff: if that man ſhould be lewdly given, he deceiveth me; 
for Harry, I fee virtue in his Ioo“s. If then the tree may 
be known by the fruit, as the fruit by the tree (4, then, 
peremptorily 1 ſpeak it, there is virtue in that Falſtaff : him 
keep with, the reſt baniſh, And tel! me now, thou naughty 
varlet, tell me, where haſt thou been this month? 
P. Hen. Didſt thou ſpeak like a king? Do thou ſtand for 
me, and III play my father. | 
Ful. Depoſe me? if thou doſt it half fo gravely, ſo ma- 
jcſtically, both in word and matter, hang me up by the 
heels for a rabbet-lucker (5), or a poulter's hare. 


K 2 F. Hen. 


(3) — this pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth defile ;] Alluding to 
an old ballad, beginning, 
«* Who toucheth pitch, muſt be det d. Steevens. 
Or perhaps to Lilly's Euphues : 
« He that toucheth pitch ſhall be defiled.” T. H. W. 

(4) If then thetree &c.] Sir T. Hanmer reads If then the fruit may 
» known by the tree, as the tree by the fruit, &c. and his emenda- 
tion has been adopted in the late editions. The old reading is, I 
think, well ſupported by Mr. Heath, who obſerves, that © Virtue is 
conlidered as the fruit, the man as the tree; conſequently the old 
reacting muſt be right. If then the tree may be known by the fru't, as 
ite /ruit by the tree, that is, if I can judge of the man by the virtue I 
ire in his looks, he muſt be a virtuous man.” Malone. 

Jam afraid here is a profane alluſion to the 33d verſe of the 1ath 
chapter of St. Matthew. Steevens. | 

(5 you rabbet-ſucker,) is, I ſuppoſe, a. ſucking rabbet. The jeſt is in 
:omparme himfelf to ſomething thin and little. So a poutterer*s hare ; 
ahare hung up by the hind legs without a ſkin, is long and ſlender. 

| Jobnſon. 

Dr. Johnſon is right: for in the account of the ſetjeant's feaſt, by 
Dugdale, in his Orig. Furidiciales, one article is a dozen of allei- 
lei, A poulterer was formerly written —a pouiter, and fo the old 

| copies 
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P. Hei. Well, here I am ſet. 

Fal. And here I ſtand : - judge, my maſters; 

P. Hen. Now, Harry? whence come you? 

Fal. My noble lord, from Eaſt-cheap. 

P. Hen. The complaints I hear of thee are grievous. 

Tal. Sblood, my lord, they are falſe :—nay, T1! tickle 
ye for a young prince, i'faith. | 

F. Hen. Sweareſt thou, ungracious boy? henceforth ne'er 

look on me. Thou art violently carried away from grace: 
there is a devil haunts thee, in the likeneſs, of a fat old 
man; a tun of man is thy companion. Why doſt thou 
converſe with that trunk of humours, that bolting-hutch (6) 
of beaſtlineſs, that ſwoln parcel of dropſies, that huge bom- 
bard of ſack, that ſtuff d cloak-bag of guts, that roaſted 
Manningtree-ox with the pudding in his belly (7), that 


reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that father ruffian, that 
| yanity 


copies of this play, Thus in Pierce Pennileſſe bis Supplication to ile 
Devil, 1595: © We muſt have our tables furniſht like poulters' ſtalles.” 
k | | Steewens, 

(6) — belting-hutch—] is the wooden receptacle into which the 
meal is bolted, Stecvens, 

(7) that roafled Manningtree ox with the pudding in his belly, Man- 
ningtree in Eſſex appears to have been noted for the intemperance ot its 
inhabitants. So, in Newes from Hell, brought by the Devil's Carrier, 
by Tho. Decker, 1606: © ——— - you ltall have a flave eat more at a 
meale than ten of the guard; and drink more in two days, than all 
#1anningtrce does at a Whitſun- ale.“ Steevens. i 

It appears from Heywood's Apolegy for Actors, 1612, that Manning 
tree formerly enjoyed the privilege of fairs, by exhibiting a certann 
number of ſtage-plays yearly. See alſo The Choojing of Fame 
poem, by Thomas Naſhe, ML, in the Library of the Inner Temple, 
No. 538, Vol. 43: 8 

5 — or ſee a play of ſtrange moralitie, 
* Shewen by bachelrie of Manning: tree, 
% Whercto the countrie franklins flock-meale ſwarme.' 


Again, in Decker's Seven Deadly Sinnes of London, 1607 : © Cruelty 


Has got another part to play; it is acted like the old morals at Mam ig. 
tree. In this ſeaſon of feſtivity, we may preſume it was cuſtomary 10 
roaſt an ex whole, Huge volumes, (ſays Oſborne in his Advice 0 Þis 
Son) like the ox roaſted whole at Bartholemezo Fair, may proclaim plenty 
of labour and invention, but afford leſs of what is delicate, ſavoury, 
and well connected, than ſmaller pieces.” 
Again in A Strappado fer the Devil, by R. Brathwaite, 1915: 

ce If mother Redcap chance to have an ox 

&« Reaſicd all whole, O, how you'll flie to it, „ 

4+ That for his pennie each may have @ bit.” Mato. 
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ranity in years (8)? Wherein is he good, but to taſte ſack 
and drink it? wherein neat and cleanly, but to carve a ca- 
pon and eat it? wherein cunning (), but in craft? where- 
in crafty, but in villainy? wherein villainous, but in all 
things? wherein worthy, but in nothing? 

Fal. I would, your grace would take me with you (1); 
Whom means your grace? | 

Pi. Hen. That villainous abominable miſ-leader of youth, 

Falſtaff, that old white-bearded Satan.- | 

Fal. My lord, the man I know.- 

P. Hen. I know, thou doft.. „„ 

Tal. But to ſay, I know more harm in him than in my- 
ſelf, were to ſay more than I know. That he is old, (ths 
more the pity,) his white hairs do witneſs it: but that he 
is (faving your reverence) a whore-maſter, that 1 utterly 
deny. If ſack and ſugar be a fault (2), God help the 
wicked ! If to be old and merry be a fin, then many an old 
hott that I know is daran'd: if to be fat be to be hated, then 
Pharaoh's. lean kine are to be loved. No, my good lord; 

| banith 
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(8) — at reverend vice, that grey iniquity,—that vanity in years ?) 
The Vice, Iniquity, and Vanity were perſonages exhibited in the old 
moralities. Malone. . 

(9) — cunning,] Cunning was not yet debaſed to a bad meaning; it 
lenified Inowing, or V0 Fobnſon. 

(1) — tale me 2vith you ;] That is, go no faſter than I can follow you. 
et me know your meaning. Jobnſon. 

(2) If ſack andſugar be a fault,] Sack with ſugar was a favourite liquor 
in Shakſpeare's time, In a letter deſcribing queen Elizabeth's enter- 
tainment at Killingworth-caſtle, 1575, by R. L. [Langham] bl. 1. 
12mo, the writer ſays, (p. 86.) „ fipt I no more /a# and ſuger than 1 
do Malmzey, 1 ſhould not bluſh ſo much a dayz az Ido.” And in 
.another place, deſcribing a minſtrel, who, being ſomewhat iraſcible, 
had been offended at the company, he adds: * at laſt, by ſum entreaty 
and many fair woords, with /a# and ſuger, wee ſweeten him again.“ 
p. 52. 

In an old Mf. book of the chamberlain's account belonging to the 
city of Worceſter, I alſo find the following article, which points out 
the origin of our word ſack, [Fr. ſec.] viz. * —Anno Eliz. xxx11. 
[1592.] Item. For a gallon of clarett wyne, and zc4, and a pound of 
ſugar, geven to ſir John Ruſſel, itij. s.“ Percy. 

This liquor is likewiſe mentioned in Northward Hoe, 1607. © I uſe 
not to be drunk with /ach and ſugar.” Again in the 7 ldgoofe chace 
as! Monſieur T bomas by B. and Fletcher. Stcevene. 
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bamſh Peto, baniſh Bardoiph, baniſh Poins : but for ſweet 
Jack Falſtaff, kind Jack Falſtaff, true Jack Falſtaff, vali 
ant Jack Falſtaff, and therefore more valiant, being as he is, 
oid Jack Falſtaff, banith not him thy Harry's company, 
baniſh not him thy Harry's company ; baniſh plump Jack, 

ard baniſh all the world. | | 
F. Hen. I do, I will. [A knocking heard. Exeunt Hoſteſs, 
Francis and Bardolph. 


| Re-enter Bardolph, runnii i. 
Bar. O, my lord, my lord; the ſheriff, with a moſt 


monſtrous watch, is at the door. | | 
Tal. Out, you rogue! play out the play: I have much to 
{:y in the behalf of that Falſtaff. 


Ne. enter Hoſteſs „ buflity, 


Ja: O Jeſo, wy lord, my lord! — 

Tal. Heigh, heigh! the devil rides upon a ſiddle-ſtick (3. 
M'hat's the matter? e 
I. The ſheriff and all the watch are at the door: they 
are come to ſearch the houſe; Shall 1 let them in? 

Fal. Doſt thou hear, Hal? never call a true piece of gold, 
a counterfeit : thou art eſſentially mad (4) without ſeeming 
fo. 

P. Hen, And thou a natural coward, without inſtinct. 

Zul. I deny your major: if you will deny the ſheriff, 


ſo 3,5 if nct, let him enter: if I become not a cart - 
we 


{3) —a filli-flick :} 1 fuppoſe this phraſe is proverbial, It occuis 5 

the Humoerons Lieutenant of B. and Fletcher : 
© — —— for certain, gentlemen, 
% The fiend rides en a fiddleftich.” Steevense 3 

) — #22] Old copies made. Coiretted by Mr. ROWE. 7 
not jure that 1 underftand this ſpeech. Pe: haps Falſtaff ger "a 
wie muſt now look to ourſelves; never call that which 4 rea . 5 
ger fctitious or imaginary. If you do, you ate a madman, tl * m 
a not reckoned one. Should you admit the ſheriff to 1 2 an. Ar 
wit] deſerve that appellation. —Tthe fiſt words, however, 15 bie 
&c.“ may ailude, not to real and imaginary danger, but to 
quent words only, -Fentral and /reming madneſs. _— . 

(5) I deny your major: 5f you Till deny the ſheriff, ſo ;] a 


. : r ASE IF Matte, Which 
writer ſuppoles, that * Falitatf here intends a quibbic. 474/09) maerilk 
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well as another man, a plague on my bringing up! I hope, 
J ſhall as ſoon be ſtrangled with a halter, as another. 

P Hm. Go hide thee behind the arras (6) the reſt. 
walk up above. Now, my maſters, for a true face, and 
good conſcience. 76 : | 

Fal. Both which I have had: but their date is out, and 
therefore I'll hide me. | 
J. Hen. Call in the ſheriff. | 

1 Eeunt all but the Prince and Poins. 


Enter Sheriff, and Carrier. 


Now, maſter ſneriff; what's your will with me? 
Sher, Firit, pardon me, my lord. A hue and cry 
lath followed certain men unto this houſe, 
P, Hen. What men? 


Sher. One of them is well known, my gracious lord ; 
A groſs fat man, 
Car. As fat as butter. 


H. Hen. 


ſneriff brought to his mind, ſignifies as well one of the parts of a logical 
propoſition, as the principal officer of a corporation,” —To render this 
ſuppoſition probable, it fhoul}d be proved that the mayor of a corpo- 
ration was called in Shakſpeare's time ma-jor, That he was not called ſo 
at an earlicr period, appears from ſeveral old books, among others 
from Te Hiſtory of Edward V. annexed to Hardynge's Chron:le, 1543, 
where we find the old ſpelling was are: * he beeyng at the haveryng 
at the hower, ſent for the maire and aldermen of London.“ Fol. 
397. b,—If it ſhall be objected, that afterwards the pronunciation was 
changed to ma-jar, the following couplet in Jordan's Poems (no date, 
bat printed about 1661) may ſeꝛ ve to ſhew that it is very unlikely that 
inould have been the caſe, the pronunciation being at the Reſtoration 
the ſame as it is now: 
2 ——and the Major 
« Shall juſtle zealous Iſaac from the chaire.” Malone. 

(6) — hide thee behind the arras ;] The bulk of Falſtaff made him not 
the fitteſt to be concealed behind the hangings, but every poet ſacri- 
fices ſomething to the ſcenery, If Falſtaff had not been hidden, he 
could not have been found afleep, nor had his pockets fearched. 
| | * 

la old houſes, there were always large ſpaces left between the arras 
and the walls, ſufficient to contain even one of Falſtaff's bulk. Such 
are thoſe which Fantome mentions in The Drummer, In Much Ado 
about Nothing, Borachio ſays, © I whipp'd me behind the arras.” Pa- 
lonius is Killed through the arras. See likewiſe Holinſhed, Val. III. n. 
554, Sce allo my noce on the ſecond ſcene of the firſt act of 


K. Ni- hard II. Sbecdeng. 
8o, 
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F. Hen. The man, I do aſſure you, is not here (7); 
For 1 myſelf at this time have employ d him. | 
And, ſheriff, I will engage my word to thee, 
That I will, by to-morrow dinner-time, 
Send him to anſwer thee, or any man, 
For any thing he ſhall be charg'd withal : 
And fo let me entreat you leave the houſe. 
Sher. I will my lord; There are two gentlemen 
Have in this robbery loſt three hundred marks. 
P. Fen. It may be ſo: if he have robb'd theſe men, 
He ſhall be anſwerable ; and ſo, farewel. 
Sher. Good night, my noble lord. 
F. Hen. I think, it is good morrow ; Is it not? 
Sher, Indeed, my lord, I think it be two o'clock. 
| [ Exeunt Sheriff and Carner. 
P. Hen. This oily raſcal is known as well as Paul's. Go, 
eahim forth. Ny | 
Foins. Falſtaff (8;!—faft aſleep behind the arras, and 
inorting like a horie. | i 
P. Hen. Hark how hard he fetches breath: Scarch bis 
pockets. | Poing /earches.] What haſt thou found. 
_  Fiins. Nothing but papers, my lord. 
F. Hen. Let's ſee what they be: read them. 
Poins. Item, a capon, 28. 2d. 


Item, Sauce, 4d. TER 


So, in Brathwaite's Survey of Miftories, 1614 : © Pyrrhus, to terrific 

Fabius, commanded his guard to place an elephant behind the ranks 
| alone. 

(7) The man, I do aſſure you, is not here;] Every reader mult regret 
ini; eee H not give himſelf the trouble to furniſh e 
Henry with ſome more pardonable excuſe, without obliging pap 
have recourſe to an abſolute falſhood, and that too uttered under the 
Jandtion of ſo ſtrong an aſſmance, Stevens. ys 

(8) Poins. Falſtaff Oc. ] This ſpeech, in the old copies, is ou = 
Feto. It has been transferred to Poins on the ſuggeſtion of Dr. Jo 4 
fon. Peto is again printed elſewhere for Poins in this play, pro (br. 
from a P. only being uſed in the Mſ.“ What had rw” las 
Johnſon obſerves,) to be truſted with the plot againſt Fa : ta ee 
has the prince's confidence, and is a man of courage. This a 


elcars the whole difficulty; they all retired but Poins, who, 1 
prince, having only robbed the robbers, had no need to conceal 
icif from the travellers. Malone, | 


, 
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Item, Sack, two gallons, 58. 8d. (9). 
Item, Anchovies, and ſack after ſupper, 28 Gd. 
Item, Bread, a halfpenny. 53 

P. Hen. O monſtrous! but one half. pennyworth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of ſack! What there is elle, 
keep cloſe; we'll read it at more advantage : there let him 
ſleep till day. T'll to the court in the morning: we muſt all 
to the wars, and thy place ſhall be honourable. III procure 
this fat rogue a charge of foot; and, I know, his death will 
be a march of twelye-ſcore (1). The money thall be paid 
back again with advantage. Be with me. betimes 1n the 


morning; and ſo good morrow, Poins. | „ 
Poins. Good morrow, good my lord. [Excunt. - 
| 2 | ACT 


(9) Sack, gebs gallons, $5. 8d.] It appears from Peacham's Worth of a 


P-nny, that ſack was not many years after Shakſpeare's death, abont 


two ſhillings a quart. If therefore our author had followed his uſual - 


practice of attributing to former ages the modes of his own, the charge 
would have been here 16s, Perhaps he ſet down the price at random. 
He has however, as a learned friend obſerves to me, fallen into an ana- 
chroniſm, in furniſhing his tavern in Eaſtcheap with ſack in the time 
of K. Henry IV. © The wintners ſold no other ſacks, muſcadels, malm- 


hes, baſtards, alicants, nor any other wines but white and claret, till 


the 33d year of K. Henry VIII. 1543, and then was old Parr 60 years 
of age. All thoſe tweet wines were ſold till that time at the apothe- 
cary's, for no other uſe but for medicines.” Taylor's Life of Tho- 
mas Parr, 4to. Lond. 1635. © If therefore Falſtaff got drunk with 
fack 140 years before the above date, it could not have been at Mis. 
Quickly's.”? | 


For this-information I am indebted to the Rev. Dr. Stock, the ac-- 


curateand learned editor of Demoſthenes: Malone. 
Since this note was written, I have learnt from a paſſage in Florio's 
Firſt Pruites, 1578, with which I was furniſhed by the late Rev. Mr. 


Boule, that /ac4 was at that time but ſix pence a quart. © Claret wine, 


red und white, is ſold for five pence the quart, and ſacle for ſix pence : 
muſcadel and malmſey for eight.“ Twenty years afterwards ſack had 


probably riſen to eight pence or eight pence.halfpenny a quart, ſo that 


ourauthor's computation is very exact. Malone. 


(1) — his death will be a march of twelve-ſcore.] That is, it will Kill 


him to march ſo far as twelve- core foot. Pope. | 
Ben Jonlon uſes the ſame expreſſion in his Sejanus: 
That look'd for ſalutations twelve care off,” 
Again in Weſtward Hee, y: 
De Fu get me #zwelve-ſcore off, and give aim.“ Steevens, 
The prince quibbles on the word foot, which ſignifies a meaſure and 
the infantry of an army, ] cannot conceive why Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes 
tllat 
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ACT Il. SCENE I. 


Pangor. A Room in the Archdeacon's Houfe. 
Enter Hotſpur, Worceſter, Mortimer, ard Gle ndower. 


Mor. Theſe promiſes are fair, the parties ſure, 
And our induction (2) full of proſperous hope. 

fiat. Lord Mortimer, — and coufin Glendower, — 
Will you fit down !— | 
And, uncle Worceſter :—A plague upon it ! 
I have forgot the map. 

Glend. No, here it is. 
Sit, couſin Percy, fit, good couſin Hotſpur : 
For by that name ns oft as Lancaſter | 
Doth ſpeak of you, his cheek looks pale; and, with 
A rifing ſigh, he witheth you in heaven. — 

17ot. And you in hell as oft as he hears 
Owen Glendower ſpoke of. 

Glend. J cannot blame him: at my nativity (3), 


The front of heaven was full of fiery ſhapes, of 


that he means twelve-ſcore yards; he might as well extend it to 
twelze- ſcore miles. Maſon. | 

Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed that “ twelve ſcore” meant twelve ſcore 
_ yards, becauſe that was the common phraſeology of the time. When 
archers talked of ſending a ſhaft fourteen ſcore, they meant ome? 
fcore yards. So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : * bis a» Pry 
carry a letter twenty miles as eaſily as a cannon will ſhoot point-b!an 
ervel ve ſcrre. I have therefore great doubts whether the equivoque 
pointed out by Mr. Maſon was intended. If not, Mr. Pope's inter- 
pretation is wrong, and Dr. Johnſon's right. Malone. 

(2) — #-d:&n—] That is, entrance; beginning. Johnſon. IE 

An induction was anciently ſomething introductory to a play. l = 
is the bulineſs of the Tinker, previous to the performance of 10 
Famirg of the Shrew. dhakſpeate often uſes the word, which bis ar 
rendance on the theatres might have familiariſed to his conception. 
'Yhus, in X. Richard III. 

« Plots have 1 laid, intudFiens dangerous. Sfcevens. bee 

(3) — at my nativity, &c.] Moſt of theſe prodigies appear me 

been invented by Shakſpeare, Holinſhed fays only: Stlangs 


n 15 3 ame night he Was 
ders happened at the nativity of his- man; for the fame nigh DO: 
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Of burning creſſets (4); and, at my birth, 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 


Shak'd like a coward. 
Hit. Why, fo it would have done 


At the ſame ſeaſon, if your mother's cat 
Had but kitten'd, though yourſelf had ne'er been born, 


Glend. I ſay, the earth did ſhake when I was born. 
Hot. And I fay, the earth was not of my mind, 


If you ſuppoſe, as fearing you it ſhook. _ dey 
Gl-ud, The heavens were all on fire, the earth did trem- 


ble. 

Het. O, then the earth ſhook to ſee the heavens on fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. 
| Diſeaſed nature oftentimes breaks forth 
tn ſtrange erupticis (5) : oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of cholick pinch'd and vex'd 
By the impriſoning of unruly wind | 
Within her womb ; which, for enlargement ſtriving, 
Shakes the old beldame earth (6), and topples down 
Steeples, and moſs-grown towers. At your birth, 


Our 


born, all his father's horſes in the ſtable were found to ſtand in blood 
up to their bellies.” Strevens. 

In the year 1402, a blazing ſtar appeared, which the Welſh bards 
repreſented as portending good fortune to Owen Glendower. Shak- 
ſpeare had probably read an account of this ſtar in ſome chronicle, and 
transferred its appearance to the time of Owen's nativity, Malone. 

(4) Of burning ereſſets;] A creſſet was a great light ſet upon a bea- 
con, lipht-houſe, or watch-tower : from the French word, croiſſette, or 
little croſs, becauſe the beacons had anciently crolles on the top of 
_ them. Hanmer. | | » 

in the reign of Elizabeth, Holinſhed ſays, © The countie Palatine 
of Khene was conveied by ergſet-ligbt, and torch light to fir T. Greſ- 
ham's houfe in Bilhopſgate ſtreet.” —The creſſet- ligbis were lights fixed 
on a moveable frame or croſs, like a turnſtile, and were carried on 
poles, in proceſſions. I have feen them repreſented in an ancient 
print from Van Velde. Stecvens. 

(5) Diſcaſed nature oftentimes breaks forth, &c.] The poet has here 
taken, from the preveiſeneſs and contrariouſneſs of Hotſpur's temper, 
an opportunity of raiſing his character, by a very rational and philoſo- 
phical confutation of ſuperſtitious error. Jobn ſon. 

% — t the teeming earth | 

ls with. a kind of cholick pinch'd and vex'd 
V the imprifoning of unruly wind 
Wiilin her womb, ⁊ubich for enlargement flriving, 
Shakes 
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Our grandam earth, having this diſtemperance, | 
In paſſion ſhook. | 
Glend. Couſin, of many men | 
I do not bear theſe croſſings. Give me leave 
To tell you once again,—that, at my birth, 
The front of heaven was full of fiery ſhapes ; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ſtrangely clamorous to the frighted fields (7). 
Theſe ſigns have mark d me extraordinary; | 
And all the courſes of my life do ſhew, . 
I am not in the roll of common men. 
Where is he living, —clipp'd in with the ſea,, , 
That chides the banks of England, Scotland, Wales, — 
Which calls me pupil, or hath read to me? 


And 


Shakes the old beldame earth, -] So in our author's Venus and 
Adonis. | 
« As when the wind, impriſon'd in the ground, 
« Struggling for paſſage, earth's foundation foates, 
&* Which with. cold terrours doth men's minds confound.” 
: # The ſame thought is found in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. III. c. ix. 
"00.47 like as a boyſProus wwind, 
&* Which in th' earth's hollow caves hath long been hid, 
And, ſhut up faſt within her priſons blind, h 
„Makes the huge element acainſft her kind 
To move and tremble, as it were aghaſt, 
« Untill that it an iſſue forth may find; 
« Then forth it breakes; and with his furious blaſt | 
Confounds both land and ſeas, and ſkyes doth overcaſt.“ 
So alſo in Drayton's Legend of Pier:e Gavetton, 1594: 
As when within the 20ft and ſpongie ſoyle 
„ The wind doth pierce the entrails of the earth, 
„ Where hurlyburly with a reftleſs coyle 
“Shakes all the centre, wanting iſſue forth,” &c. Malone, 
Beldame is not uſed here as a term of contempt, but in the ſenſe of 
ancient mother. Belle age, Fr. Perhaps beldame originally meant à 
grand-mother. So, in Shakfpeare's Targuin and Zucrece * 
« To ſhew the be/dame daughters of her daughter. Stcevens. 
0) The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ſtrangely elamoꝛous to-the frighted fields. Shakſpeare appears 
to have been as well acquainted with the rarer phenomena, as with 
the ordinary appearances of nature. A writer, in the Phily/phicat 
Tranſactiont, No. 207, deſcribing an earthquake in Catanca, near 
Mount Etna, by which eighteen perſons were deſtroyed, mentions one 
of the circumſtances that are here ſaid to have marked the birth of 


Glendower ; © There was a blow, as if all the artillery in the wor 
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And bring him out, that is but woman's ſon, 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art, 
And hold me pace in deep experiments. | 
Hot. I think, there is no man ſpeaks better Welſh ;— 
I will to dinner. | | 
Mort. Peace, couſin Percy; you will make him mad. 
Glend. I can call ſpirits from the vaſty deep. 
Hot. Why, ſo can I; or ſo can any man: 
But will they come, when you do call for them ? 
| Glend. Why, I can teach you, couſin, to command 
The devil. | | 
Hot. And I can teach thee, coz, to ſhame the devil, 
By telling truth: Tell truth, and ſhame the devil. — 
If thou have power to raiſe him, bring him hither, 
And T'll be ſworn, I have power to ſhame him hence. 
O, while you live, tell truth, and ſhame the devil. 
Mort. Come, come, | 
No more of this unprofitable chat. \ 
lend. Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke made head 
Againſt my power: thrice, from the banks of Wye, 
And ſandy-bottom'd Severn, have I ſent him, 
Booteleſs (8) home, and weather-beaten back. 
Hit. Home without boots, and in foul weather too ! 
How ſcapes he agues in the devil's name? 
Glend. Come, here's the map; Shall we divide our right, 
According to our three-fold order ta'en ? 
Mort. The archdeacon hath divided it 
Into three liniits, very equally : 
England, from Trent and Severn hitherto (9), 
By ſouth and eaſt, is to my part aſſign'ꝰd; 
All weſtward, Wales beyond the Severn ſhore, 
And all the fertile land within that bound, 
to Owen Glendower :—and, dear coz, to you 


The 


had been diſcharged at once; the ſea retired from the town above two 
miles; the birds flew about aſtoniſh'd ; the cattle in the fields ran crying. 

; | Malone. 
() Bookelefs — ] Thus one of the old editions; and without reading 
8 „e. making the word a triſſy llable) the metre will be defec- 
Ive. DS: Vens, 


Mr. Pope transferred the word him from the former line to this: and 
perhaps he was right. Malone. . 


% — hitherto,] i. e. to this ſpot (pointing to the map.) Malene. 
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The remnant northward, lying off from Trent. 
And our indentures tripartite are draw: 
Which being ſealed interchangeably, 
(A buſineſs that this night may execute, ) 
To-morrow, couſin Percy, you, and I, 
And my good lord of Worceſter, will ſet forth, 
To meet your father, and the Scottiſh power, 
As is appointed us, at Shrewſbury. 
My father Glendower 1s not ready yet, 
Nor ſhall we need his help theſe fourteen days :— 
Within that Tpace, [zo Glen. ] you may have drawn together 
Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring gentlemen. 

Glend. A ſhorter time ſhall fend me to you, lords, 
And in my conduct ſhall your ladies come: 
From whom you now muſt ſteal, and take no leave; 
For there will be a world of water ſhed, 
Upon the parting of your wives, and you. 

Hot. Methinks my moiety (1), north from Burton here, 
In quantity equals not one of yours : 
See, how this river comes me cranking in (2), 
And cuts me, from the beſt of all my land, 
A huge half-moon, a monſtrous cantle out (3). 
I'll have the current in this place damn'd up; 
And here the ſmug and ſilver Trent ſhall run, 
In a new channel, fair and evenly- 


It 


(1) Methinks, my moicty,] The diviſion is here into three parts. — 
A moiety was frequently uſed by the writers of Shakſpeare's age, as a 
portion of any thing, though not divided into two equal parts. Sce 4 
note on K. Lear, Act I. ſc. iv. Malone. 8 

(2) — cranking in,] Perhaps we ſhould read - cranlling. So Drayton 
in his Polyolbion, ſong 7: 

« Hath not ſo many turns, nor cran#ling nooks as ſhe.“ Stevens. 

Mr. Pope readscrankling ; —cranking, however, is right. So, in our 
author's Venus and Adonis. f 

« He cranks and croſſes with a thouſand doubles.” 
| Malone, 

(3) — cantle ct.] A cantle is a corner, or piece of any thing, in the 
ſame ſenſe that Horace uſes angulus : 

O ſi angulus ille 
© Proximus ariidet !*? | | 

Canton, Fr. canto, Ital. ſignify a corner. Steevens, ; 

Camon in heraldry ſignifies a coiner. Cant of cheeſe is now uſed 1n 
Pembrokeſhire, L——, | Ge 
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It ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep indent, 
To rob me of ſo rich a bottom here. 
Olend. Not wind? it ſhall, it muſt; you ſee, it doth. ' 


Mort. Yea, but mark, 5 | 
How he bears his courſe, and rans me up 
With like advantage on the other fide ; 

Gelding the oppoſed continent as much, 
As on the other ſide it takes from you. | 

Jar. Yea, but a little charge will trench him here, 
And on this north fide win this cape of land; 

And then he runs ſtraight and even. 
Hot. I'll have it fo ; a little charge will do it. 
Claud. ] will not have it alter d. 
½. Will not you? 
| Gled. No, nor you ſhall not. 

Lot. Who ſhall ſay me nay ? 

Clen. Why, that will J. 

Hot. Let me not underſtand you then, 

Speak it in Welſh. 

Glend. I can ſpeak Engliſh, lord, as well as you; 
For I was train'd up in the Engliſn court (4): 
Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an Engliſh ditty lovely well, 

And gave the tongue (5) a helpful ornament ; 
A virtue that was never ſeen in you. | 


Hot. 


(4) For Twas train'd up in the Engliſh court :] The real name of Owen 
Clendoguer was Yaughar, and he was originally a barriſter of the Mid- 
dic 'Femple.. Steevens. 

He afterwards became eſquire of the body to King Richard II. with 
whom he was in attendance at Flint Caſtle, when Richard was taken 
pritoner by Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards king Henry IV. Owen 
Glendower was crowned Prince of Wales in the Year 1402, and for 
near twelve years was a very formidable enemy to the Engliſh, He 
died in great. diſtreſs in 1415. Owen Glendower, whoſe real name 
was Owen-ap-Gryffyth Vaughan, took the name of Glyndour or Glan- 
doo from the lordſhip of Glyndourdwy, of which he was owner, He 
was particularly adverſe to the Mortimers, þ« cauſe Lady Percy*'s ne- 
pacw, Edmund earl of Mortimer, was rightfully entitled to the prin= 
cipality of Wales (as well as the crown of England) being lineally 
(vicented from Gladys the daughter of Llewelyn, and ſiſter of David 
Prince of Wales, the latter of whom died in the year 1246. Owen 
&:endower himſelf claimed the principality of Wales. Malone. 

($) — ibe tongue —] The Engliſh language. Johnſon. 11 
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Hot. Marry, and I'm glad of it with all my heart, 
I had rather be a kitten, and cry—mew, _ 

Than one of theſe ſame metre ballad-monyers : 

T had rather hear a brazen canſtick turn'd (6), 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree ; 

And that would ſet my teeth nothing on edge, 

Nothing ſo much as mincing poetry ; : 

*Tis like the forc'd gait of a ſhuffling nag. 

Glend. Come, you ſhall have Trent turn'd. 

Hot. I do not care: III give thrice ſo much land 
To any well-deſerving friend; 

But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
T'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 
Are the indentures drawn ? ſhall we be gone? 

Glend. The moon ſhines. fair, you may away by night: 
I'II haſte the writer, (7) and, withal, | | 
Break with your wives of your departure hence: 

J am 


He may mean, as an anonymous writer has obſerved, that © he 
graced his own tongue with the art of ſinging.” But I think Dr. John- 
ſon's explanation the true one. Malone. 

(6) — a brazen canſlick turn d,] The word candleftick, which deſtroys 
the harmony of the line, is written — caxftic& in the quartos 1598, 
1599, and 1608; and ſo it might have been pronounced. Heywood | 
and ſeveral of the old writers, conſtantly ſpell it in this manner. Kit 
with the canſticł is one of the fpirits mentioned by Reginald _ 1584. 

lee ven. 

4 Coll under canſtiel, he can play with both hands,” is one of Howel's 
proverbial ſentences. Dict. 1660. Malone. 

(7) — the writer, } He means the writer of the articles. Pope. 

I ſuppoſe, to complete the meaſure, we ſhould read : 1˙ in and baſe 
the writer ; for he goes out immediately. Steevens. 

We ſhould undoubtedly read, 

III ia, and haſte the writer, and withal— 

The two ſupplemental words which were ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens, 
complete both the ſenſe and metre, and wete certainly omitted in the 
firſt copy by the negligence of the tranſcriber or printer. Such omil- 
ſions more frequently happen than almoſt any other errour of the 
preſs. The preſent reſtoration is ſupported by various other paſſages. 
So, in Timon of Athens, Act I. ſc. i. 

& 1. Lord, ſhall we in? 
“ 2. Lord, I'll keep you company.” 
Again, ibidem, Act V. ſc. iii. | 
In, and prepare.” | | 
Again, more appoſitely, in X. Richard III. | 
Ain, to urge his hatred more to Clarence.” Malone. 
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7 am afraid, my daughter will run mad, ; 
80 much ſhe doteth on her Mortimer. [ Ex. 
Mort. Fie, couſin Percy! how you croſs my father! 
Hot. J cannot chooſe : ſometimes he angers me, 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant (8), 
Of the dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies 
And of a dragon, and a finlefs fiſh, 
A clip-wing'd griffin, and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion, and a ramping cat, 
And ſuch a deal of ſkimble-fkamble ſtuff 
As puts me from my faith, I tell you what,— — 
He held me laft night at leaft nine hours, 
In reckoning up the ſeveral devils' names (9), 
That were his lackeys : I cry'd, humph !—and well,. 
o to. | 
But 1 him not a word, O, he's as tedious 
As a tired horſe, a railing wife; 
Worſe than a ſmoky houſe : I had rather live 
With cheeſe and garlick, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
In any ſummer-houſe in Chriſtendom. 
Mort. In faith, he is a worthy gentleman z 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In ſtrange concealments (1); valiant as a lion, 
And wond'rous affable ; and as bountiful 
As mines of India. Shall I tell you, couſin 2 hs 
= | | © 


(83) — of the meldzwarp and the ant,] This alludes to an old prophecy, 
which is ſaid to have induced Owen Glendower to take arms againſt 
king Henry. See Hall's Chronicle, fol. 20. Pope. 

So Holinſhed, for he was Shakſpeare's authority: © This [the diviſion 
of the realm between Mortimer, Glendower, and Percy,] was done 
(as fome have ſayde) through a fooliſh credite given to a vaine pro- 
phecie, as though king Henry was the moldewarpe, curſed of God's 
owne mouth, and they three were the dragon, the lion, and the wolfe, 
whiche ſhould divide this realm between them.” Malone. 

The mould-warpe is the male, ſo called becauſe it renders the ſurface 
of the earth unlevel by the hilloeks which it raiſes. Stcevens. 

(9) In reckoning up the ſeveral devils* names,] See Reginald Scott's Dij- 
covery of Witchcraft, 1584, p. 377, where the reader may find his pa- 
tience as ſeverely exerciſed as that of Hotſpur, and on the ſame occaſion. 
* muſt certainly have ſeen this book. Stec vent. 

— rofited 

In firange concealments ; Belle in wonderful ſecrets. 

| Jobnſon. 
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He holds your temper in a high reſpect, 

And curbs himſelf even of his natural ſcope, 

When you do croſs his humour; faith he does: 

1 warrant you, that man is not alive, 

Might ſo have tempted him as you have done, 

Without the taſte of danger and reproof ; 

But do not uſe it oft, let me entreat you. | 
Mor. In faith, my lord, you are too wilful-blame 2); 

And fince your coming hither, have done enough 

To put him quite beſide his patience. 

You mult needs learn, lord, to amend this fault: 

Though ſometimes it ſhew greatneſs, courage, blood, 

(And that's the deareſt grace it renders you,) 

Yet oftentimes it doth preſent harſh rage, 

Defect of manners, want of government, 

Pride, haughtineſs, opinion (3), and diſdain : 

The leaſt of which, haunting a nobleman, _ 

Loſeth men's hearts; and leaves behind a ſtain 

Upon the beauty of all parts beſides, 

Beguiling them of commendation. _ | 
Hot. Well, Tam ſchool'd ; Good manners be your ſpeed 

Here come our wives, and let us take our leave. 


Re-enter Glendower, with the ladies. 


Mort. This is the deadly ſpight that en me,. — 

My wife can ſpeak no Engliſh, I no Welſh. 
Glend. My daughter weeps; ſhe will not part with you, 

She'll be a ſoldier too, ſhe'll to the wars. | 
Mort. Good father, tell her,—that- ſhe, and my aunt 
Percy, 
Shall follow in your conduct ſpeedily. 

[ Glendower fprats to his daughter in Welſo, and 
ſhe anſwers bim in the ſame. 5 
ne 


(2) — 200 evilful-blame;) This is a mode of ſpeecb with which hos 
not acquainted. Perhaps it might be read - 200% ful-blunt, or 75 
zvilfsd-bent ; or thus: | £ 

Indeed, my lord, you are much ts Wame, tos wilful. Fahnfon. 

(3) — epjnion,} means here /o//-opiriion, Or conceit. M afen. 
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Glad. She's deſperate here; a peeviſh ſelf- will d har- 
lotry, 
One that no perſuaſion can do good upon. 5 
[Lady M. ſpeaks to Mortimer in Welſh. 
Nori. J underſtand thy looks: that pretty Welſh, 
Which thou poureſt down from theſe ſwelling heavens, 
am too perfect in; and, but for ſhame, | 
In ſuch a parly would I anſwer thee. [ Lady M. ſpeaks. 
I underſtand thy kifles, and thou mine, 
And that's a feeling diſputation: 
But I will never be a truant, love, | 
Till I have learn'd thy language; for thy tongue 
Flakes Welſh as ſweet as ditties highly penn'd, 
gung by a fair queen in a ſummer's bower (4) 
With raviſhing diviſion, to her Jute (5). 
Glend, Nay, if you melt, then will ſhe run mad, 
| TE Lady M. ſpeaks again. 
Mor O, I am ignorance itſelf in this (6). 
Glend. She bids you, 
Upon the wanton ruſlies lay you down (7), 
And 


(2) Sung by a fair queen, &c.] Our author perhaps here intended a 
compliment to Queen Elizabeth, u ho was a performer on the lute and 
be virginals. Sce Sir James Melvil's curious accaunt, Memoirs. folio, 
p. 50. Malone. | | 

(5) With raviſting diviſion, to ber Inte.) This verſe mry ferve for a 
tranſlat ion of a line in Horace. | 

© — — grataque fæminis 
« Imbellt cithara carmina divides.” 

It is to no purpoſe that you ( Paris ) pleaſe the women by ſinging 
„ni h raviſhing diviſion“ to the harp. See the Commentators, and 
Voſſius on Catullus, p. 239. S. W. 
| (*) 9, I am ignorance Itſelf in this. Maſſinger uſes the ſame expreſſion 
in Tye Unnatural combat, 1633 : 

© — ——— in this you ſpeak, br, 
« am gnorance elf." Stevens. | 

(Len the wanton rufbes lay you down.] It was the cuſtom in this 
country, for many ages, to ſtrew the floors with ruſhes, as we now co- 
ver them with carpets, Johyſan. e 

She bits you | TR 
Upon he zranton rufbes lay you daun, It ſhould have been obſerved 
in a note, that the old copies read on, not «pom, This light emenda- 
tion was made by Mr, Steevens. | 

Ham now, however, inclined to adhere to the original reading, and 
ould print the line as it ſtands in the old copy: 5 
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And reſt your gentle head upon her lap, 
And ſhe will ſing the ſong that pleaſeth you, | 
And on your eye-lids crown the god of fleep (8), 
Charming your blood with pleaſing heavineſs; 
Making ſuch difference twixt wake and ſleep (9), 
As is the difference betwixt day and night, 4 
'The hour before the heavenly-harneſs'd team 
Begins his golden progreſs in the eaſt. 

Mort. With all my heart I'd fit, and hear her ſing : 
By that time will our book (1), I think, be drawn. 

„ | Glend, 


She bids you on the wanton ruſhes lay you down, 
We have ſome other lines in theſe plays as irregular as this 
| | | Malone. 
(8) And on your eye-lids crown the god of Seep,) The ſame image (what- 
ever idea it was meant to convey) occurs in Philaſter : | 
ho ſhall take up his lute, 
* And touch it till he crown a ſilent ſſecp 
Upon my eye- lid. Stec vent. | | 
The image is certainly a ſtrange one; but I do not ſuſpect any cor- 
ruption of the text. The god of ſleep is not only to fit on Mortimer's 
eye-lids, but to fit crowned, that is, with ſovereign dominion, 50 in 
« Him will I tear out of that cruel eye, 
* Where he /its crowned in his maſter's ſpight.” 
Again, in our poet's 114th Sonnet : 2 
« Or whether doth my mind, being eren d with you, 
« Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery ?” 
Again, in Romeo and Fulict: | 
«© Upon his brow ſhame is aſham'd to ſit, 
cc For 'tis a throne, where honour may be crown'd 
Sole monarch of the univerſal earth.“ 
Again, in X. Henry V. i 
As if allegiance in their boſoms ſar, 
_ © Crowned with faith and conſtant loyalty.” 
1 So Spenſer deſcribes graces ſittiag on a lady's eye-lid, Faery Vtceue, 
II. c. iii. | 
«© Upon her eye-lids many graces ſate, 
& Under the ſhadow of her even brows.” | 
So, in A Warning for fair Women, 159092 
« O fable m t, 10 on the eye 7 | "RIES * Malone, | 
(9) Making ? wag difference teuiæt wake and ſſeep,] She will lull you by 
her ſong into ſoft tranquillity, in which you ſhall be ſo near to ſleep 3s 
to be free from perturbation, and fo much awake as to be ſenſible 1 
pleaſure; a ſlate partaking of ſleep and wakefulneſs, as the twilig 
of night and day. Jobnſon. | 
(1) —our book, —] Out paper of conditions. Jobn/on. 
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nd. Do ſo; REC 
And thoſe muſicians that ſhall play to vou, 
Hang in the air a thouſand leagues from hence; 
And ftraight they ſhall be here (2); lit, and attend. 32 
Hot. Come, Kate, thou art perfect in lying down : 
Come, quick, quick ; that I may lay my head in thy lap. 
Lach P. Go, ye giddy gooſe. 2 
Glendower (hw? Some Welſh words, + 
| and then the muſick plays, e. 
Het. Now I perceive, the devil underſtands Welſh; 
And 'tis no marvel, he's ſo humourous. - _ 
Byr lady, he's a good muſician. © - +: | 
Lady P. Then ſhould you be nothing but muſical ; for, you 
are altogether govern'd by humours. Lie ſtill, ye thief, and 
hear the lady ſing in Welſh. _ CNV 
Het. 1 had rather hear Lady, my brach, how in Iriſh. 
Lady P. Would'ſt thou have thy head broken??? 
Ha. No. %% ²˙- hr i RE 2 A 
Lady P. Then be ſtill. 3 
Hot. Neither; tis a woman's fault (3). 


7 


G 
o 


(2) Aud thoſe muſicians that ſhall play to you, | 
Hang in the air a thouſand leagues from hence ; I Se 6k 
And ſtraight they ſhall be here :] Glendower bad before boaſted that 
he could call ſpirits from the vaſtry deep he now pretends to equal 
power over the ſpirits of the air. Sit, ſays he to Mortimer, and, by my 
power, you ſhall have heavenly muſick. The muſicians that ſhall play 
to you, now hang in the air a thouſand miles from the earth: I will 
ſummon them, and they ſhall ſtraight be here. And ſtraight” is the 
reading of the moſt authentick copies, the quarto 1598, and the folio 
1623, and indeed of all the other ancient edit ions. Mr. Rowe: firſt 
introduced the reading—7e ſtraight, which all the ſubſequent : edi- 
tors have adopted; but the change does not ſeem abſolutely e 
| 5 | | ; alone. 
(3) Neither; "tis a nvoman's fault.) It is a woman's fault, is ſpoken 
ironically, Farmer. | : 75 
Ra is a proverbial expreſſion, I find it in the Birth of Merlin, 
10502. TIT. | 
* Tis a wwoman's fault : p — of this baſhfulneſs.” 
Again ; fi PR Pings Dp ms es 
A woman's fault, we are ſubject to it, ſir.” 


I believe the meaning is this: Hotſpur having declared his reſolution 


neither to have his head broken, nor to fit ſtill, flily adds, that ſuch is 
the uſual fault of women ; i. e. never to do what they are bid or deſired 
to do. Ster vens. bag*, Mong en 5 


The .. 
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Lady P. Now God help the! 

Hot. To the Wet e bad. nn 
Lady P. What's - {oy ee 
Hot, Peace! the nge. 
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Hot. Come, Kate, | Pilhiave yoot fob z too. ) 
Lady E. Not mine, in good B 


* 5 
7 * 


Hor. Not outs, in good footh ! Heart, you [wear like a 
comfit-maker's wife ! Not you, in good ſooth; and, As true 
ele l and, As God ſhall mend tas * Add, Ab furs 


And giv fuch farcenet furety for .thy paths, — .) 
As if thou never walk dſt further than Finfbury (4). 
"Swear nie, Kate; Iike a lady, as thou arty 
A good mowth-flling oath ; and leave in footh, _ _. 
And ſuch proteſt of pepper ginger-bread (5), ..' . 
To velvet-guards (6', and ſunday-citizets. 
Come, ſing. "MEE 5 p 
N | | Lady f. 


— 


982 


The whole tenor of Hotſpur's converſation in this ſtene ſhews, that 
the ſtillneſs which he here iinputes to women às a fault, was ſomething 
very diſſetent from ſilenot; and that an idea was couched under theſe 
words, which may be better underſtood than explained. He is ſtill in 
the Welſh lady's bed chamber. be. | 

(4) - inſerry,] Open walks and fields near Obiſwell ſtreet, London 
Wall, by Moorgate ; the eommon reſdòft of the citizens, as appears 
rey 1 our ancient comedies. 1 9 eS 
Is) ub proteſ of pepper ginger-bread, ] i. e. proteſtations as com- 
= ad = = LAs —— learn from an alphabet of ginger- 
bread. What we now call fee ginger- bread was then called pepper 

ginterobread. Stec vent. 5 

4 Such proteſt of pepper ginger- bread, means, ſuch proteſtations 
as are uttered by Le makers of ginger-bread. Hotſpur (as Mr . Henley 
has obſerved) had juſt before reproaebed Lady Percy with {wearing 
like a comfit-maker's wife: „Not you, in good ſooth,” &c. 
| ; OT RE IE oe * | Malone. 
(6) To velvet guardi,] To ſuch as have their cloaths adorned with 
ſhreds of velvet, which was; 1 ſuppoſe, the finery of cockneys. Jon. 
©. Fewer guar appears to have been. a eig ggg. 80, i afra. 

x, TOTO; | | b 

Nay, I myſelf will wear the 2oartly grace: 
« Out on theſe velvet guards, and black-lac'd fleeves, 

« Theſe ſfimp'ting faſhions ſimply followed! Steevens. 


Gran 91 


Lady P. I will not ſing „ | 

Fo "Tis the next babe ahh -taffor, or be red- breaſt 

teacher (7). An the indentures be drawn, PI away within 

theſe two hours ; and ſo fin will. [Exit, 
Glend. Come, come, lord Mortimer; you are as flow, 

As hot lord Percy is ON fire $001 Well 0g og 

By this, our book is drawn (8) ; we'll but ſeal, and then 

To horſe immediately. 1 ne 21. TTIR © ED TOS nee 


3 ; * 1. > 
Mort. With all my heart. | * bis [ Exeunt. 
— 21 5 v7 6 29991 TG D173 8 riot 2 'SCENE 
157k witty Hen 9%. 101 bunt tA 


the wives of either n@fchants"6r  wealthy-tho ppe 
from the following pafſage ii The London Protigat, | js gurald goton 
was the beſt dreſs of à ch lady in the time of our authon 51 11! 1 
« Frances, But Tom, muff I. 0 as I do now, when, I am. moragt'? 
« Civet, Noj n Me. e. Frahces] Il Have thee, go like a citizen, 
in a eardd 90wn, and- nb ee e23DD Yong un 
8 8 3 * n | 
Fynes Moriſon is ſtill meterexprefs.tettherfime point; HZ ñ urs 
us with the beſt comment di the words before us. Peſoribing the drs 
of various orders of people in 4 ngland, he ſays, {0 ublick meetings 
the aldermen of London wette frarter: gownes, and ther 2vzves þ cloſe 
zown of ſkarlet, with garde -f biabk valve HH: Felt 7517, BHT. 
p. 159. Gard: have been already dxplained. Al! 
(7) 'Tis the next way to turm thilar, or be rod-bPraftitearbers] I ſuppoſe 
ae means, that ſinging is a mean quality, and thetefore he excuſes 
is lady. Tohnſon. 4 „ e 
be EN hs, is the nears Way, Taylors em te Hive been as re- 
markable for ſinging as ver, of wh t muſical turn Shbkfpeare has 
more than once made mention... B. and. Fletehen, in the K of the 
Burning P:/7l:, Tpeak of this quality in the forme 25 <-N ver truſt a 
tayior ” does not fing at his wotk © his mitid is oh nothing but filch- 
ing.“ Steevens, CCC 
One inſtance may ſuffice, to ſne that net hds been rightly inter- 
preted : „ and when mattens was done; the erles and the lores 
went the next way to the dtahe's place to breckfaſt. Ives's Selef? Pa- 
Pers, 4to, 1793, p. 165. | ; 
This paſſage has been interpreted as if the latter member of the ſen- 
tence were explanatory of the former; but ſũrely they are entirely diſ- 
tinct. The plain meaning is, that he who makes à common praftice 
of ſinging, reduces himſelf to the condition either of a tailor, or a teacher 
of mulick to birds. That tails were remarkable for forging in 6nr au- 
_ thor's time, he has himſelf informed us&lſewhere. De yd make an 
alehouſe of my lady's houſe, (ſays Malvolio in Telſib MI,] that ye 
ſqueak out your cotiere* catches, Without any initigation or remorſe of 
voice? Mane. 1 W 
4.8) = our book it dratum 3] i. e. our articles. Evety compoſition, 
whether play, ballad, or hiſtory,, was called a dest, or the regiſters of 
*ICient publication. Sitevens, = * „BEI 0 


To weiber pu * means, I believe, to tbe A1 nk of female citi 
* f er A Ae e 


” * 
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sc RENE II. 


Lenden. A Room in the Pau,. 
Eu King Henry, Prince of Wales, and Lords. 


K. Hen. Lords, give us leave; the prince of Wales 
Muſt have ſome private conference: But be near 
At hand, for we ſhall preſently have need of you— 

| IErxeunt Lords, 


© 


For ſome diſpleaſing ſervice (9) I have done, | 
That, in his ſecret doom, out of my blood © | 
He Il breed revengement and a ſcourge for me; | 


But thou doſt, in thy paſſages of life (ij 
Make me believe, - that thou art only mark'd _ 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven, 
To puniſh my miſ-treadings. Tell me elſe, 
Could ſuch; inordinate, and low deſires, | | 


Such poor, ſuch bare, ſuch lewd, ſuch mean attempts (2) 


Such barren pleaſures, rude ſociety," 
As thou art match'd withal, and grafted to, 


Accompany the greatneſs of thy blood. 


And hold their level with thy princely heart? 


P. Hen. So pleaſe your majeſty, I would, I could 


Quit all offences with as clear excuſe, 
As well as, I am doubtleſs, I can urge 

. Myſelf of many I am — | 
Vet ſuch extenuation let me beg (3), 


rn ne: 
n 
* 

. ? 


T £57 LN 
TS 


46 (9) F or ſome diſpleaſing ſervice ] Service for action, ſimply. "Warburton. 


© (1) —in thy paſſages of life,] i. e. in the paſſages of thy life, 


' Steevens. 


(2) — ſuch lewd, fuch wean attempts, Mean attempts, are mean, un. 


 xeortby undertakings. . Lead does not in this place barely ſignify tea. 


ion, but /icentious, Steevens,' 


The word is thus uſed in many of our ancient ſtatutes. Malone. 


(3) Tu ſuch extenuation let me leg, &c.] The conſtruction is ui e, 
obſcure,- Let me beg ſo much extenuation, that, upon 4s ee 
many falſe charges, I may be pardoned ſome that ave true. | ſhould reac” 


reproof, iuſtead of in reproof; but concerning Shakſpeare's particles 
there is no certainty. Jobgſen. | 


KING HENRY Iv. - 


As, in reproof of many tales devis'd,— 
Which oft the ear of greatneſs needs muſt hear, — 
By ſmiling pick-thanks (4) and baſe news-mongers, 

I may, for ſome things true, wherein my youth + , 
Hath faulty wander'd and irregular, _ 

Find pardon on my true ſubmiſſion. 


K. Hm. God pardon thee !—yet let me wonder, Harry, 
At thy affections, which do hold a wing © 
Quite from the flight of all thy ancerors. 7 
Thy place in council thou haſt radely loſt ( Ss 
Which by thy younger brother is ſupply'd ; 

And art almoſt an alien to the hearts ' - * ++ +» 
Of all the court and princes of my blood. > | 

The hope and expectation of thy time 

Is ruin'd; and the foul of every man, 
Prophetically does fore-think thy fall. 
Had I fo laviſh of my preſence been, 
So common-hackney*d in the eyes of men, 
So ſale and cheap to vulgar company; 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown... 
Had ſtill kept loyal to poſſeſhon ( age e ee 
And left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, . ait Wen 2; 
A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. » - 

By being ſeldom ſeen, 1 could not tir, + - 

But, like a comet, I was wonder'd att 
That men would tell their children, Thi is he; 
Others would ſay, — Where ? which 1s Bolingbroke ?  » 


A 
*- 


And then I ſtole all courteſy from heaven () — 
Vol. VIII. 1 ry by ee e hal 


(4) — pick-thanks—} i. e. officions paraſites, | Steven. M : 
(5) Thy Place in council thou bafſt rudely loſt.) The prince was removed 
from being preſident of the council; immediately after he ſtruck the 


judge. Steevenr, _ . ys 

Our author has, I believe, here been guilty of an atachroniſm. The 
prince's removal from council in conſequence of his ttriking the L Fo: 
Chief Juſtice Gatcoigne, was ſome years after the battle'of S * 
6403). His brother, Thomas Duke of Clarence, was appointed Pre- 
ilent of the Council in his room, and he was not created a duke till 
the 13th year of K. Henry IV.(i41 1). + Gon ie 1 
(6) —loyalto paſſeſion;] True to him that had then poſſeſſion of the 


crown, Tobnſon. 


(n) And then J flole all 2 heaven. ] This is an alluſion to om 
tory of Prometheus's theft, who. ſtole fire trom thence ;. and as \with 
. | he this 


» x » * > „ * „ 4 


— 


My preſence, like a robe pontifical, 


tionable. The poet had. not, I believe, a thought of Prometheus of 


inferior to a ſuperior. So, in this play: 


Irv another place in the ame pia i — che pbraſo uſed here 
40 
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And dreſs d myſelf in ſuch humilie rr. 
That I did pluck allegiatice from men's hearts (8), 
Loud ſhouts and ſalutations from their mouths, _ 
Even in the preſence of the crowned king. 

Thus did I keep my perfon freſh, and new ; 


Ne er ſeen but wonder d at {9 ]: and fo my ſtate, 
Seldom, but ſumptudus, ſhewed Tike a feaſt; 
And won, by rarenefs, ſuch folemaity. - 
The ſkipping king, he ambled up and down 1 


thit he made a man, fo with nb Bellngbreke made a king. As the 
gods were ſuppoſed jealous in appropriating ragbs torthemfelves, the 
getting fire from thence, which lighted it up in the mind, was called 
a theft; and as power is their prerogative, the getting courteſy from 
thence, by which power is beſt procured, is called a theft. The thought 
is exquiſitely great and beautiful. Warburton. : | 

Dr, Warburton's explanation of this paſſage appears to me very quef- 


the heathen gods, nor indeed was courteſy (even underſtanding it to ſig- 
nify afebility) the characteriſtick attriduteof thoſe deities. The mean- 
ing, 1 apprehend, is, tes fo-affubls and rs that Þ en the 
devotion and reverence of all men th myſelf, and thus defrauded: Heaven of 
3ts worſhippers. | \ 5 85 15 
Caurteſy may be here ufed for the reſpect and obeiſance paid by an 


« To dog his heels, and eine fy at his frowns,”” 
In AR V. it is uſed for areſpe&kil ſalute, in hieb ſenſe it was ap- 
plied formerly to mer as well as nenten | 
J will tethbrace him with a ſoldier's arm, 
14 Mal mrink under my court y. 
Again, in the Hiſt of Eduard IN. annexed to Hardynge's Chrmele, 
asg: —“ which thyng if 1 could have forſene,—1 would never have 
wonne the courtifies of men's knees with the loſs of, ſo many heades. 
This interpretation is by the two ſubſequent lines, 
vchich. contain a kindred: thought: Th, 
« And dref'd myſelf in ſuch humility,, 
That I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts... 
enry, Ithink,. means to ſay, that he robbed bens of its worſbip, and 
the lia of. the allegiance of his ſubjefts, Malone. | 
(N Tt 1 did pluck al'tgiance;from men's Lrarts,) Apparently copied from 
lowe's Luff's Dominion, written. before 15953 : e 
The Pope ſhall ſand· his bulls through all thy realm, 
And pull obedience pom thy, ſubjeti , 


Then here vpon my knees 
| „ Aplack allegiancr from.her.'” Maass 4 
My preſence, 1 * * | Nee 


KING HENRY IV: 


With ſhallow jeſters, and raſh bavin wits (1) £1 SI 
Soon kindled, and foon burn'd : carded his are (2 "ES 


* 


13 
—̃ — 
* 


Miogled his royalty with capering fools (3) 3 Se 
Had his great name profaned with their ſcornsz | 
| F 2 And 
: i * * . * 
N.'er ſen, but wonder'd at :] So in our author's gad Sonnets. + 
« Or as the wardrobe, which the robe doth hide, 


« To make ſome ſpecial inſtant ſpecial-bleſt, 
« By new unfolding his impriſon'd pride. Malone. 

(1) — r4f6 havin wits,] Raſb is heady, thoughtleſs.; bavin. is bruſh- 
wood, which, fired, burns fiercely, but is ſoon out. Fobn/on. 

Refs is, I believe, fierce, violent. So, in X. Richard II. 

« His rafb fierce blaze of riot cannot laſt.“ | 4 

In Shakſpeare's time bavin was uſed for bindling fires. See Florio's 
Second Frutes, quarto, 1 591, ch. 1: There is no fire, —Make a 
little blaze with a bavir.” Malone. „ 

(2) —carded his flate ;] Dr. Warburton ſuppoſes that carded, or ſcar- 
d, (for ſo he would read,) means 4/carded, threw it off. Mr. Steevens 
thinks the king means, that Richard mingled and carded together his 
royal ſtate with, &c. © the metaphor being” (as he ſuppoſes) © taken 
from mixing coarſe wool with fine, and carding them together, whereby 
the value of the latter is diminiſhed.” But to card does not mean to 
mix coarſe wool with fine, as Mr. Maſon has juſtly obſerved, hut Gm- 
ply to work wool with a card or teazel, ſo as to prepare it for ſpinning. 
I ſhould mention, however, that Mr. S. has produced an inſlance in 
which to card ſeems to be uſed for to mix. You card your beer, (if 
you ſee your gueſts begin to be drunk) half ſmall, half ſtrong Green's 
Duip for an upſtart Courtier, 1620. | | ; 

I am unable to throw any light on this difficult paſſage. Malone. 

(3) —with capering foals ;] Thus the firſt quarto, 1598. In the ſe- 
cond, printed in 1599, capering was changed into camping, and that word 
was tranſmitted through all the ſubſequent quartos. Hence, it is alſo 
the reading of the folio, which appears to have been printed from the 
quarto of 1613; Had all the quartos read capering, and the folio carp- 
ing the latter reading might derive ſome ſtrength from the authority 
of that copy; but the change having been made arbitracily, or by 
chance, in 1599, it has no pretenſions. of that kind. Mr..Stcevens 
agrees with me in thinking the original, the true teading. 

It may be further obferved, that ® capering fools”? were very proper 
companions for 4 ; Spe ng king; and that Falſtaff in the ſecond part. 
of this play, boaſts of his being able to caper, as a proof of h youth 
Io approve my youth further 1 will nor; the truth is, I am old in 
judgment and undlerſtanding; and he that will cpr with me for. a 
thouſand marks,” &ec. | f | Fm 

Carping undoubtedly might alſo have heren uſed with ety ; 
having had in our kent Nr dne the fame ſignification as . 
though it Bas been doubted. Ninſpien explains it in hie B16, 


mus. „ To taunt, eo find fault with, or bite with words, 
it 


- 
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And gave his countenance, againſt his name (4), 

To laugh at gibing boys (5), and ſtand the puſh 

Of every beardleſs vain comparative (6): 

Grew a companion to the common ftreets, 

Enfeoff d himfelf to popularity (7 .: ra 
| | N That, 


It is obſervable that in the original copy the word capring is exhibited 
without an apoſtrophe, according to the uſual practice of that time, 
So, in Marlowe's Hero and Zeander, 1 598: | 

« Whereat the ſaphir viſag'd god grew proud, 
« And made his capring Txiton found aloud.“ 33 

The original reading is alſo ſtrongly confirmed by Henry's deſcrip- 
tion of the capering fools, who, he ſuppoſes, will immediately after his 
death flock-round his fon.: as an | 

Now, neighbovr confines, purge you of your ſcum; , 
* Have you a ruffian that will ſwear, drink, dance, 

«© Revel the night, rob, murder, and commit 

„The oldeſt fins the neweſt kind of way, &c. 

A carper did not mean (as has been ſuppoſed) a prating jeſter, but a 
.cynical fellow. So, in Tg Athens; _ | 

770 Shame not theſe woods 
«By putting on the cunning of a carper. | 

It. cannot be ſuppoſed that the king meant to reproach the luxurious 

Richard with keeping company with four moroſe cynicks. 1 
= | - Malone. l 

(4) Aud gave bis countenance, againſt his name,] Made his preſence in- 
Jurious to his reputation. 4 8 8 5 . 

Againſt his name, is, I think, parenthetical. He gave his counte- 
nance, (to the diminution of his name or character,) to laugh, &c. In 
plain Engliſh, he honoured gibing boys with his company, and diſho- 
noured himſelf by joining in their mirth. Malone. | « 

(5) To laugh at gibing boys, —] i. e. at the /, of gibing boys. 2 

n 22 > tone. 


(6) Of every Bearileſi vain Cy :] Of every boy whoſe vanity. 
incited him to try his wit againſt the king's. _ oY: 

When Lewis XIV. was aſked, why, with ſo much wit, he never at- 
tempted riillery, he anſwered, that he who practiſed raillery ought to 
bear it in his turn, and that to ſtand the butt of raillery was not ſuit- 
Able to the dignity of a king. Scudery's Converſation, Fobnſan. : 

I believe comparative means here, one who affefts wit, a dealer in 
 ompariſons : what Shak ſpeare calls, ſomewhere elſe, if I remember right, 
A ene. « The moſt comparati ue prince“ has already occurr ed in 
the play before us, and the following paſſage in Love's Labour Loft, is 
yet more appoſite in ſupport of this interpretation: 

« —The world's large tongue 
. «« Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks, 
Full of compariſons, and wounding flouts. Malone. 

(7) Enfeoff*d bimſelf to popularity By Gave himſelf up abſolutely and en- 
tirely to popularity, A feofment was the ancient mode of * 


KING HENRY VV. 


That, being daily ſwallow'd by men's eyes (8), 
They ſurfeited' with honey 3 and began e794 
To loath the taſte of Tweetneſs, whereof a little 
More than little is by much too much. 
So, when he had occaſion to be ſeen, 
He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 
Heard, not regarded; ſeen, but with ſuch eyes, 
As, ſick and blunted with community, | 6 
Afſord no extraordinary gaze, | 
Such as is bent on ſun- like majeſty 
When it ſhines ſeldom in admiring eyes: 
ut rather drowz'd, and hung their eye- lids down, 
Slept in his face, and render'd ſuch aſpect 
As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries ; 3 
Being with his preſence glutted, gorg d, and full. 
And in that very line, Harry, RtandR thou: 
For thou haſt loſt: thy Werts privilege, 
With vile participation; not an eye 
But is a- weary of thy common ſight, | 
Save mine, which hath deſir d to ſee thee more; 
Which now doth that I would not have it do, 
Make blind itſelf with fooliſh tenderneſs. 

P. Hen. I ſhall hereafter, my thrice gracious lord, 
Be more myſelf. | x he 

K. Hen. For all the world, 
As thou art to this hour, was Richard then | 
When J from France ſet foot at Ravenſpurg ;- NE 
And even as I was then, is Percy now. 
Now by my ſceptre, and my ſoul to boot, 
He hath more worthy intereſt to the ſtate, 
Than thou, the ſhadow of ſucceſſion (9) : 


For, 


by which all lands in England were granted in fee-ſimple for ſeveral 
ages, till the conveyance of Leaſe and Releaſe was invented by Ser- 
gcant Moor, about the year 1630. Every deed of feofment was accom- 
panted with Jivery of ſcifin, that is with the delivery of corporal poſſeſſion 
of the land or tenement granted in fee. Malone. 

(8) That, being daily fwallow'd by men's eyes,—] Nearly the ſame ex- 
preſion oecurs in A Warning for faire Women, a tragedy, 1599: 

The people's eyes have Fed them with my ght Malone. 
(9) He bath more worthy intereſt tothe flate, | | | 


Jha X 
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For, of no right, nor colour like to right, 

He doth fill fields with harneſs in the realm 
Turns head againſt the lion's armed jaws ; 

And, being no more in debt to years than thou, 

Leads ancient lords and reverend biſhops on, 

To bloody battles, and to bruiſing arms. | 
What never-dying honour hath he got 

Againſt renowned Douglas ; whoſe high deeds, 
. Whoſe hot incurſions, - and great name in arms, 
Holds from all ſoldiers chief majority, 

And military title capital, 

Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge Chriſt ? 
Thrice hath this Hotſpur Mars is fwathing clothes, 
This infant warrior, in his enterprizes 1 
Viſcomſited great Douglas: ta en him once, 
Inlarged him, and made a friend of him, 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance us, 

And ſhake the peace and fafety of our throne, 1 
And what ſay you to this? Percy, Northumberland, 
The archbiſhop's grace of Vork, Douglas, Mortimer, 


Capitulate (1) againſt us, and are up 
But wherefore do I tell thefe news to thee ? 
Why Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, 


Than thou, the ſhadow of ſucceſſion :] This is obſcure. I believe the 
meaning is Hotſpur hath a right to the kingdom more worthy than 
thou, who haſt only the ſhadowy right of lineal ſucceſſion, while he has 
real and ſolid power. Tohnſon. Sh 

believe the meaning is only, he hath more popularity in the realm, 
| _ weight with the people, than thou the heir apparent to the 
throne. ; 
« From thy ſucceſſion bar me, father; I 

« Am heir to my affetion—" 
fays Florizel in The Winter's Tale. | 
We ſhould now write ia the ſtate, but there is no corruption in the 
text. So, in The Winter's Tale ;—* he is lefs frequent 15 his princely 

exerciſes thay formerly. Malone. LEE 

| (4) Capitulate—>} i. e. make head. So, to articulate, in a ſubſequent 
ſcene, is to form articles. Stevens. ; 2 
To capitale, Minſhiey explains thus: per capita ſeu articulous 


Faciſei; and nearly in this ſenſe, I believe, it is uſed here. The 3 

we are told by Walſingham, ſent about letters containing three artet 
or principal grievances, on which their riſing was founded: and to 
perhaps our author alludes. Malone. | 
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Which art my near'ſt and dear'ſt (2) enemy? 
Thou that m enough, throu . 
Baſe 3 and the 7 of ſpleen.— 
To fight againſt me under Percy s pay, 
To — his heels, and court ſy at has frowns, 
To ſhew how much degenerate thou art. 85 

p. Hen. Do not think fo, you ſhall not find it ſo: 
And God forgive them, that ſo much have Iway'd 
Your majeſty's good thoughts hs nv me! 
J will redeem all this on Percy's head, 
And, in the cloſing of ſome glorious day, 
Be bold to tell you, that I am your fon ; 
When J will wear a garment all of blood, 
And ſtain my favours in a bloody maſk (3), 
Which, waſh'd away, ſhall ſcour my ſhame with it. 
And that ſhall be the day, hene er it lights, 
That this ſame child of honour and renown, 
This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praiſed knight, 
And your untkought-of Harry, chance to meet: 
For every honour fitting on his helm, 1 
Would they were multitudes ; and on my head 
My ſhames redoubled ! for the time will come, 
That I ſhall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. ; 
Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 
To engroſs up glorious deeds on my behalf; 
And I will call him to fo ſtrict account, | 
That he ſhall render every glory up, 

| 188 | v 


(2) —deareft—] is molt fatal, moſt miſchievous. Jolaſen. 
(3) And ſiain my favours in a bloody maſt.) Favours ar — 2 infor 
Lam not certain that favours, in this place, means features, or that 
the plural number of favour in that ſenſe is ever uſed. I believe favours 
mean only ſome decoration uſually worn by knights in their hel- 
mcts, as a preſent from a miſtreſs, or a trophy from an enemy. 80, 
in this play: 9 5 . 
* Then let my favours hide thy bloody face: 
where the prince muſt have meant his ſcarf. - 
Again, in Hey wood's Rape of Lucrece, 1626: _ 
* Aruns, theſe crimſon favours, for thy ſake, 1 
Ill wear upon my forehead maſt'd wvith blood.” Slacnens. 
The word garments in the preceding line ſeems to conſum Mr. Stee- 
deus 's explanation. Afaſon. 5 f 
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Yea, even the ſlighteſt worſhip of his time, 
Or I will tear the reckoning from bis heart. 
'This, in the name of God. I promiſe. here: 
The which if he be pleas'd I ſhall perform, 
I do beſeech your majeſty, may ſalve _ 
The long-grown wounds of my intemperance : 
If not, the end of life cancels all band 
And I will die a hundred thouſand deaths. 
Ere break the ſmalleſt parcel of this vow. 185 
K. Hen. A hundred thouſand rebels die in this; 
Thou ſhalt have charge, and ſovereign truſt, herein. 


Enter Blunt. 


How now, good Blunt? thy looks are full of ſpeed. | 
Blunt. So hath the buſineſs that 1 come to {peak of 4). 
Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath ſent word (5),— 
That Douglas, and the Engliſh rebels, met, | 

The eleventh of this month, at Shrewſbury ; * 
A mighty:and a fearful head they are, 
If br“ be kept on every hand, 
As ever offer'd foul play in a ſtatee. 

K. Hen. The earl of Weſtmoreland ſet forth to-day: 
With him my fon, lord John of Lancaſter; | 
For this advertiſement is tive days old ;— 


On 


(a) So hath the buſineſs that I come to ſpeak .] So alſo the buſineſs that 
I come to ſpeak of, hath ee; i. e. requires immediate attention and 
ditzatch. Mr, Pope changed beth to it, and the altcration has becn 
adopted, in my opinion unneceſſarily, by the ſubſequent _— 
; atone. 

(5) Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath ſent word,] There was no ſuch 
perion as lord Mortimer of Scotland; but there was a lord March of Scot 
land, (George Dunbar) who having quitted his own country in diſguſt 
attached himſelf fo warmly to the Engliſh, and did them ſuch Ggnal 
ſervices in their wars with Scotland, that the Parliament petitioned. 
- the king to beſtow ſome reward on him. He fought on the ſide of 
- Henry in this rebellion, and was the means of ſaving his life at the 
battle of Shrewſbury, as is related by Holinſned. This, no doubt, was 
the lord whom Shakſpeare deſigned to.repreſent in the act of ſendiug 
friendly intelligence to the king. — Our author had a recollection — 
there was in theſe wars a Scottiſh lord on the king's ſide, who bore = 
ſame title with the Engliſh family, on the rebel ſide, (one , 
carl of March in England, the other earl of March in Scotland), bu 
his memory deceived him as to the particular name which was common 
to both. Hs took it to be Mortimer, inſtead of March. Stecvent. 


4 
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On Wedneſday next, Harry, you ſhall ſet | 
Forward; on Thurſday, we ourſelves will march: 
Our meeting is Bridgnorth : and, Harry, you 
Shall march through Gloſterſhire 3 by which account, 
Our buſineſs valued, ſome twelve days hence 

Our general forces at Bridgnorth ſhall meet. 

Our hands are full of buſineſs : let's away | 
Advantage feeds him (6, fat, while men delay. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 


Faſt-cheap. A Room in the Boar - bead tavern. 
Enter Falſtaff and Bardolph. 


Fal. Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely ſince this laſt 
action? do I not bate? do I not dwindle? Why, my ſkin 
hangs about me like an old lady's looſe gown (7); I am 
wither'd like an old apple-John. Well, III repent, and that 
ſuddenly, while Lam in ſome liking * 3 I ſhall be out of heart 
ſhortly, and then I ſhall have no ftrength to repent. An I 
have not forgotten what the inſide of a church is made of, L 
am a pepper-corn, a brewer's horle (8, 3 the inſide of a 

"Pig: | church: 


(6) feeds him] i. e. himſelf. Malone. ee e © 

(7) —my ſein bangs about me like an old lady's looſe gown; ] Pope has in 
the Punciad availed himſelf of this idea: r 

In a dun night-gown of his own loofe ſkin.” Malone. 
A Luvllile Tum in ſome lik in :] While I have ſome fleſh, ſome ſubſtance, 
We ha ve had well liking in the fame ſenſe in a former play. Malone. 

(8) —a brewer's horſe ;—] I ſuppoſe a brewer's horſe was apt to be lean 
with hard work. 3 c 2155 | 

A brewer's borſe does not, perhaps, mean a dray-bonſe, but the croſs- 

am on which beer-barrels are carried into cellars, &c. The alluſion 
may be to the taper form of this machine. 

A brewer's borſe is, however, mentioned in Ariftippus, or The Jovial 
Philoſopher, 1630: © — to think Helicon a barrel of beer, is as great'a 
ſin as to call Pegaſus a brewer's borſe.”” Steevens. | h 2 

The commentators ſeem not to be aware, that, in aſſertions of this 
fort, Falſtaff does not mean to point out any /imilitude to his own con- 
dition, but on he contrary ſome ſtriking 3 He ſays here, I 
em a pep per-corn, a brewers horſe ; juſt as in Act II. 1c. iv. he aſſerts the 
truth of ſeveral parts of his narrative,” on pain of being conſidered as a 
regue—a Few—an Ebrew Fe bunch of raddiſb—a borſe, Tyr av. 
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church (9): Company, villainous company, hath. been the 


ſpoil of me. | . 
Bard. Sir John, you are ſo fretful, you cannot live long. 
Tal. Why, there is it :—come, ſing me a bawdy ſong; 

make me merry. I was as virtpouſly given, 28 gentleman 

need to be; virtuous enough: ſwore little; diced, not above 
ſeven times a week; went to a bawdy-houſe, not above once 
in a querter—of an hour; paid money that I berrow d, three 

or four times; lived well, and in good compaſs : and now 1 

live out of all order, out of all compaſs. | 
Bard. Why, yon are ſo fat ſir John, that you muſt needs 

be out of all compaſs; out of all reaſonable compaſs, fir 

John. 5 
Fal. Do thou amend thy face, and I'll amend my life: 

Thou art our admiral, thou beareſt the lantern in the poop, — 

but tis in the noſe of thee ; thou art the knight of the burn- 


ing lamp (1). "i 
| | | Bard. 


| J am a pepper corny a brewes's boxſe ; the inſide of a church:] The 
| mY Fords 1. fe of a church os I ett, repeated „ the 
raiſtake of the compoſitor. Falſtaff is here mentioning (as Mr. 
Tyrwhitt has obſe ved) things to which he is very unlike; things re- 
3pazkably ſmall and thin. How can the i:/de of a church.come under 
tthat deſcription ? | 5 No | 
Perhaps, however, the alluſon may be te the pious uſes to which 
: churches are appropriated.— 7 am as thin as a brewer's borſe; J am as 
holy as the infide of a churcb.”” Or Falſtaff may be here only repeating 
his former words—T he inſide of a church without any connexion with 
the words immediately preceding. My firſt conjecture appears to me 
the moſt probable. Malone. | : | . 
As the inſide of a chureh eonſiſts of a vacant choir, there is humour 
io Falſtaff s compariſon of himſelf, who is al{f/led up with guts andmilrif, 
do ſachgn empty building. Seven. | | | 
It ſhould hawever be remembered, that chuches are not always 
empty, though the congregation in them are often thin; and that there 
is nothing in the text 20 that Falgaf means an ty ebureb. 


0) — the bright of the biuniag lamp] This is a natural picture. Every 
man who feels in himſelf the pain of deformity, however, like this 
merry knight, he may, affect to wake ſport with it among thoſe whom 
it is his intereſt to pleaſe, is ready to revenge apy hint of contempt 
upon one whom. be ean uſe with freedom, - Febn/en. 
] be 4uigbr of the burning 1 and the ur of the burning elle, ate 
both names invented with a defign to. ridicule the titles of heroes in 
ancient romanees. Sternen. | 


* 
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Bard. Why, fir John, my face does you no harm. 

Za! No, I'll be ſworn ; I make as good uſe of it as many 
a man doth of a death's head, or a memento mori : I never fee 
thy face, but | think upon hell-fire, and Dives that lived in 
purple; for there he is in his robes, burning, burning. If 
thou wert any way given to virtue, I would fwear by thy face; 
my oath ſhould be, By this fire (2) ; but thou art altogether 
given over; and vert indeed, but for the light in thy face, 
the ſon of utter darkneſs, When thou ran ſt up Gads-hill in 
the night to catch my horſe, if I did not think thou had 'ſt 
been an ignis fatuus, or a ball of wild-fire, there's no purchaſe 
in money. O, thou art à perpetual triumph, an everlaſting 
bonfire light! Thou haſt ſaved me a thouſand marks in links 
and torches (4), walking with thee in the night betwixt ta- 
vern and tavern: but the ſack that thou haſt drunk me, would 
have bought me lights as good cheap (5), at the deareſt 
chandler's in Europe I have maintained that ſalamander of 
yours with fire, any time this two and thirty years ; Heayen 
reward me for it! | e 

Bard. Sblood, I would my face were in your belly ! 1 


(2) —By this fire} Here the quartos 2599, and 1608, very profanely 
| E God's Angel. Stecvens. h 5 
77 irſt quarto, 1598, reads—By at fire, that's God's .. 


(4) — Thou haſt ſaved me @ thouſand marks, &e.] This paſſage Aatrds in 
need of no explanation; but I cannot help ſeizing the _—_— 
mention that in Shakſpeare's time, (long before the ſtretts were iHu- 
n110ated with lamps, ) candles and /antborns io let, were cried about London 
In Pierce Pennyleſs's Supplication to the Devil, 1595: © It is faid that 
you went up and down Lendon, crying ke 4 n and candle man. 

| | Sterurnr. 

This appears to have been a very old joke. in A Diglogue both 
ficaſaunt and Pietifull, &c. by William Bulleyne, oy « Mane, this 
kriar, though he did rife to the quete by darcke night, he heeded no 
OO his noſe was fo redd and brighte; and although he had but 
ittle money in ſtore in his purſe, yet his noſe and cheeks were well 
ſet with curral-and rubies,” Afalone. WR a he 

S) —go:d cheap} Cheap is market, and goed cheap therefore it & bon 
| Pigrche., Jobinſon. : * 

S0, 1 _ Bacon on Friar Bungay, 1 599: 
this weather hold, we thall have hay good cheap. | 
Cheap (as Dr. Johnſon has obſerved) is e an old word for 


market, | * 
. Tn} 


5 


twenty pound 


own houſe before. 
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Fal. God- a- mercy! | ſo ſhould I be ſure to be heart. 
burn'd, hs 988 | | b 1 


Enter Hoſteſs. 


How now, dame Partlet (6) the hen? have you enquired yet 
who pick d my pocket? Sk 
Heft. Why, fir John ! what do you think fir John? Do 
vou think 1 keep thieves in my houſe? I have ſearch'd, I 
Have enquired, ſo has my huſband, man by man, boy by 
boy, ſervant by ſervant : the tithe of a hair was never loſt in 
my houſe before. FL: _ 
Fal. Youlie, hoſteſs; Bardolph was ſhaved, and loſt many 
a hair: and III be ſworn, my pocket was pick'd : Go to, 
you are a woman, go. | 5 
Hgſt. Who 1? I defy thee: I was never call d ſo in mine 
Fal. Go to, I know you well enough. | 
Hg. No, fir John; you do not know me, fir John: | 
know you, fir John: you owe me money, fir John, and now 
yon pick a quarrel to beguile me of it: I bought you a dozen 
of ſhirts to your back. 
Fal. Dewlaſs, filthy dowlaſs: J have given them away to 
baker's wives, and they have made bolters of them 
Hoſt. Now, as I am a true woman, holland of eight fhil- | 
lings an ell. You owe money here beſides, fir John, for 
;your diet, and by drinkings and money lent you, four and 
Fal. He had his part of it; let him pay. 
Het. He? alas, he is poor; he hath nothing. 
Fal. How! poor? look upon his face; What call you 
rich (7) ? let them coin his noſe; let them coin his cheeks ; 
III not pay a denier. What, will you make a younker of 
me (8)? ſhall 1 not take miue eaſe in mine inn, but 1 — 
; ha 


(6) — dame Partlet—] Dame Purtlet is the name of the hen in the old 
ſtory-book of Reynard the Fox : and in Chancer's tale of the Cock 
the Fox, the favourite hen is called dame Pertelote, Steevens. 1 
(7) —What call you rich? A face ſet with carbuncles is called a ric 
face. Legend of Capt. Joner. Fobnſm.  _ e 1 
(8) — @ younter\ of me ?] A younker is à novice, a young inexperien | 
man caſily gull'd. Stcevens, DER og 
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have my pocket pick d (9) ? I have loſt a ſeal- ring of my 
grandfather's, worth forty mark. : | 
Hef. O Jeſu ! T have heard the prince tell him, I know 


not how oft. that that ring was copper. 


Ful. How! the prince is a Jack (1), a PO, 


(3) — fall T not take mine eaſe in mine inn, but T ſhall have my focket 
ich?] There is a peculiar force in theſe words. To tate mine eaſe in 
mine ine, was an ancient proveib, not very different in its application 
fiom that maxim, Every man's houſe is his caſtle;“ for inne originally 
ſignified a bouſe or habitation. [Sax. inne, domus, domicilium.] When the 
word inne began to change its meaning, and to be uſed to ſignify a hoaſe 
of entertainment, the proverb, ſtill continuing in force, was applied in 
the latter ſenſe, as it is here uſed by Shakſpeare: or perhaps: Falſtaff 
here humovroufly puns vpon the word inne, in order to reprefent the 
wrong done him more ſtrongly. N ERAS - 2 a 

In Joby Heywood's Works, 1598, quarto, bl. I. is a dialogue where- 
in arè pleaſantly contrived the number of all the effectual proverbs in 
our Engliſh tongue, &c. together with three hundred epigrams on thiee 
hundred proverbs,” In ch. 6. is the followipg: | 

« Reſty welth willeth me the widow to u inne. | 
« To let the world wag, and tale my eaſe in mine inne. 

And among the epigrams is : [26, Of Eaſe in an June. 

Thou ale thine caſe in thine inne lo nye thee, 

& That no man in his inne can take caſe by thee.” 

Ocherwiſe: i OT SET? | 

* Thou tale thine eaſe in thine inne, but I ſee, | 
« Thine ne taketh neither eaſe nor profit by thee.“ ; 

Now in the firſt of theſe diſtichs the word inne is uſed in its ancient 
meaning, being ſpoken by a perſon who is about to marry a widow for 
the fake of a home, &c. In the two laſt places, inne ſeems to be uſed 
in the ſenſe it bears at preſent. Percy. , F 

Gabriel Hervey, in a MS. note to Speght's Chaucer, ſays, Some of 
Hey wood's epigrams are ſuppoſed to be the conceits and devices of 
pleaſant fir Thomas More.“ | 

Inne, for a habitation, or receſs, is frequently uſed by Spenſer and 
other ancient wiiters. Again, in Greene's Farewell to Follie, 1619: 
The beggar Irus that haunted the palace of Penelope, would tate bis 
eaſe in his inne as well as the peeres of Ithaca.” Steevens.. © 

believe ins differed from caſtles, in not being of ſo much conſe- 
quence and extent, and more particularly in not being fortified. —So 
Juns of court, and in the univerſities before the endowment of colleges. 
Thus Trinity College, Cambridge, was made out of, and builr on the ſite 
of, ſeveral inns, L——, A WE POE | 
_ (1) — theprince is a Jack,] This term of contempt occurs frequently 
in our author, In the Taming of the Shrew, Catharine calls ber muſick- 
niaſter, in deriſion, a tas Jacl. Malene. 
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X i 1 would oled him like dog if he wo 
ay ſo 


Enter Prince Heary, and Poins, 1 Falſtaff meets 
the prince, playing on his truncheon, like a fife. 


Fal. How now, lad? is the wind in that door, i faith 
muſt we all march ? 

Bard. Yea, two and two, New gate-faſhion (2). 

Hoft. My lord, I pray you, hear me. 

P. Hen. What ſay ſt thou, miſtreſs Quickly? How does 
thy huſband? I bv! him well, he is an honeſt man, 

Hef. Good my lord, hear me. 

Fal. Pr'ythee, let her alone, and lift to me. 

P. Hen, What fay'ft thou, Jack ? 

Ful. The other . I fell afleep here behind the arrts, 
and had my pocket pick d: this houſe is turn d bawdy-houle, 
they pick pockets. 

P. Hen What did'ſt thou loſe, Jack? 

Fal. Wilt thou believe me, Hal? three or four bonds 
of forty pound a-piece, and a ſeal-ring of my grand-fa- 
ther s 

P. Hen. A trifle, ſome eight-penny matter. 

H gf So | told him, my lord; and I faid, I heard your 
3 ſo: And, my lord, he ſpeaks moſt vilely of you, 

L dman as he is; and ſaid, he would cudgel 


TH Hen. What ! he did not ? - 
* There's neither faith, truth, nor woman- -hood in me 
elſe | 
my Nane d mms thick in thee than in a ſtew d 
prune (3); nor no more truth in thee, than in a 9 


(a) — — As priſoners are conveyed to Newgate 
faſtened two and two 3 

So in Decket's Satiromaſtix, 1602 : 10 Why then, come; we'll 
walk arm in arm, as though we were leading one another to New- 
gate. ” Reed. 
(3) —There's no more faith in thee than in 4 flew'd prunes Ac 

The propriety of theſe ſimiles l am not ſue that I fully _— 
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ſox (4) ; and for woman-hood, maid Marian may be the 
deputy's wife of the ward to thee (5). Go, you thing, go. 


4 oft. 


A flew'd prune has the appearance of a prune, but has no taſte. A 
drawn fox, that is, an exenterated fox, has the form of a fox without his 
powers. I think Dr. Warburton's explication wrong, which makes a 
drawn fox to mean, a fox offen hunted ; though to draze is a hunters 
term for purſuit by the track, My interpretation makes the fox ſuit 
better to the prune. Theſe are very ſlender difquiſitions, but ſuch is 
the taſk of a commentator. Fobnſon, 

Dr. Lodge, in his pamphlet called Wit, Miſerie, or the World's 
Madnefſe, 1596, deicribes a bawd thus: This is ſhee that laies wait 
at all the carriers for wenches new come up to 1 ondon; and you ſhall 
know het dwelling by a 4%% of few'd prunes in the window ; and two or 
three fleering wenches ſit knitting or 3 her ſhop.” “ 

In Meaſure for Meaſure, act I. the male bawd excuſes himſelf for 
having admitted Elbow's wife into bis houfe by ſaying, that ſhe came 
in great with child, and longing for /few'd prunes, which ſtood in a 
diſh,” &c. 5 „ 4 8 

Stender, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, who apparently withes to 
recommend himſelf to his miſtreſs by a ſeeming propenſity to love as 
well as war, talks of baving meaſured weapons with a fencing-maſter | 
for a diſb of flew'd prunes. het bf F 

In The Knave of Harts, a colleQlon of ſatyrical poems, 1612, a 
wanton knave is mentioned, as taking _ | | . 

: * Burnt wine, fete prunce, à punk to ſolace him.“ 

Again, in The Noble Stranger, 1640 : © to be drunk with eream 
and flew'd prunes ! —Pox on't, bawdy-houſe fare. 

e pallages already quoted are ſufficient to ſhew that @ diſs of 
ferv d prunes was not only the ancient deſignation of a brothel, but the 
conſtant appendage to it, 

From A Treatiſe on the Lues Venerea, written by W. Clowes, one of 
his majeſty's ſurgeons, 1 596, and other books of the ſame kind, it 
appears that prunes were directed to be boiled in broth for thoſe per- 
ſons already infected; and that both eu d prunes and roaſted apples 
were commonly, though unſucceſsfully, taken by way of prevention. 
So much for the infidelity of ſeu'd prunes. Stevens. 

Mr. Steevens has ſo fully diſcuſſed the ſubject — that 
one can add nothing but the price. In a piece called Bant's Bay Horſe 
in a Trance, 1595, we have A ſteck of wenches, ſet up with their 
lex d prunes, nine for a teſter.” Farmer. © | | 

(4) —a drawn fox ;) A drawn fox is a fox drawn. over the ground 
to exerciſe the hounds. I am not, however, confideat that this.expla- 


* 


nation is right,” It was formerly ſuppoſed that a far, when draw out 
of his hole, had the ſagacity to counterfeit death, that he might thereby 
obtain an opportunity to eſcape. For this information I am indebted 
to Mr. Tollet, who quotes Olaus Magnus, lib. xviii. cap. 39: Inſuper 
fingit ſe mortuam,” &c. This particular and many others relative to 
the ſubtilty of the fox, have been tranſlated by feveral ancient En- 
Ali writers. Stcevens, © e 4 

N | Mr, 


r 
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Hoſt. Say, what thing? what thing? | 
Fal. What thing? why, a thing to thank God on. 
Haft. I am no thing to thank God on, I Would thou 

| ſhouldſt know it; I am an honeſt man's wife: and, ſetting 
thy knighthood aſide, thou art a knave to call me fo. 
Fal. Setting thy womanhood aſide, thou art a beaſt to 
ſay otherwiſe. _ ol 
_ Hoſt. Say, what beaſt, thou knave thou? 

Fal. What beaſt ? why, an otter. 3 
P. Hen. An otter, fir John! why an otter? 

Fal. Why ? ſhe's neither fiſh, nor fleſh (6); a man 
knows not where to have her. 

Hg. Thou art an unjuft man in faying fo ; thou or any 
man knows where to have me, thou knave thou! | 
F. Hen. Thou ſay'ſt true, hoſteſs; and he ſlanders thee 
Hg. So hedoth you, my lord; and ſaid this other day, 
you ought him a thouſand pound. 0 

P. Hen. Sirrah, do I owe you a thouſand pound ? 

Fal. A thouſand pound, Hal? a million : thy love is 
worth a million; thou oweſt me thy love. _ _ 

' Hoft. Nay, my lord, he call'd you Jack (7), and ſaid he 
woud:.epdgel-you +: =- i» fbf rrncns Hal ab 15 5 
| Fal. 


Mr. Heath obſerves, that * a fox dran over the ground to leave a 
ſcent, and exerciſe the hounds, may be faid to have no truth in it, be- 
caufe it deceives the hounds, who run with the ſame eagerneſs as if 
they were in purſuit of a'real fox.” Mane. 

(J) — muid Marian may be, &c.] Maid Marian is a man dreſſed like a 
woman, who attends the dancers of the morris. Jobnſon. ; 
In the ancient ſongs of Robin Hod frequent mention is made of maid 

Marian, who appears to have been his concubine. Percy. | 
It appears from the old play of the Downfall of Robert Earl of Hun. 
tingdon, 1601, that maid Marian was originally a name aſſumed by Ma. 
tilda the daughter of Robert Lord Fitzwater, while Robin Hood remained 
in a ſtate of outlawry. This lady was afterwards poiſoned by king 
Jobn at Dunmow Priory, after he had made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts 
on her chaſtity. Drayton has written her Legend. _—. 0 

Shakſpeare ſpeaks of maid Marian in her degraded ſtate, when ſhe 
was repreſented by a ſtrumpet or a clown. Sleeuons. | 
(6) — neither fiſb nor fleſb;] So, the proverb; Neither fiſb nr fal. 
nor good red herring.” Stec vent. | 
17) = be call 'dyoy Jack,] See p. 113, n. 1. | 
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9 Did I, Bardolph? 4 81 ano 110, 
Bard. Indeed, fir John, you faid ſo. 
Fal. Vea; if he ſaid, my ring was copper. 
P. Hen. I ſay, tis copper: Dareſt thou be 
word now ? CC 


Tal. Why, Hal, thou know'ſt, as thou art bũt 
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5 good as thy 


man, I 


dare: but, as thou art prince, I fear thee, as I fear the 


roaring of the lion's whel p. | 
P. Hen And why not, as the lion? 


Fal. The king himſelf is to be fear'd as the lion: Doſt 
thou think, III fear thee as I fear thy father? nay, an I do, 


pray God my girdle break (8) ! 


P Her. O, if it ſhould, how would thy guts fall about 
thy knees! But, ſirrah, there's no room for faith, truth, 


nor honeſty, in this boſom of - thine ; it is all fill d 
guts, and midriff. Charge an honeſt woman, with 
thy pocket! Why, thou whoreſon, impudent, imbo 
cal (9), if there were any thing in thy pocket but 


up 0 
Ed ral 


tavern- 


reckonings, memorandums of bawdyhouſes, and one poor 
penny-worth of ſugar- candy to make thee long-winded ; 
if thy pocket were enrich'd with any other injuries but 
theſe (1), I am a villain. And yet you will ſtand to it; 


ou will not pocket up wrong (2) : Art thou not aſham'd ? 


(8) Ipray Ged my girdle break !] This wiſh had more force formerly 
than at preſent, 1t being once the cuſtom to wear the purſe hanging 
by the girdle; fo that its breaking, if not obſerved, by the wearer, 


was a ſerious matter. Malone. 


— my girdle breat,] Alluding to the old adape, ungirt, unbleſt. 


Thus in the Phantaſtick Age, Bl. I. an ancient ballad ;  - 
| * Ungirt, unbleſt, the proverb ſays, 
And they, to piove it right, 
* Have got a faſhion now a days, 
That's odious to the ſight; | 
* Like Frenchmen, all on points they ſtand, 
No girdles now they wear, &c. | 


Perhaps this ludicrous imprecation is proverbial, So, in 'Tis Mer ry 


when Goſſips meet, a poem, quarto, 1609: 


L How ſay' ſt thou, Beſſe? ſhall it be fo, gitle ? ſpeake : 
If I make one, pray God my girdle break I Steewens, 


(9) — imboſe'd raſeal, —} Imbeſi'd is iwoln, puffy, _ Folnſon- 


4 1 — if thy Pocket were enrich'd wwith any other injuries but theſe, &c.] 
he pocketing of injuries was a common phraſe, I ſuppoſe, the Prince 


calls the contents of Falſtaff *'s pocket injuries. Steevens. 


(2) — you will not pocket up wwron =] Some part of this merry dia- 


logue ſcems to have been loſt. I ſuppoſe Falſtaff in preſſing the robbe- 


ry 


% FIRST PART or 


Fal. Doſt thou hear, Hal? thou know it, in che ſtae of 
innocency, Adam fell; and what ſhould poor Jack Falſtaf 
do, in the days of -zillainy ? Thou ſeeſt, 1 have more fleſh 
thay anather man; and therefore more ſrailty. Vos conſeſs 
then, you pick d my pocket? | Fo tons 
H. Han 1. by the ſtory. | | 
Fal. Hoſtels, I forgive thee : Go, make ready break- 
faſt ; love thy huſband, look to thy ſervants, cheriſh thy 
gueſts : thou ſhalt find me tractable to any honeſt reaſon 
thon ſeeſt, I am pacify'd.—S$till Nay, priythee, be gone. 
Exit Hebe. New, Hal, to the news at court : for the 
robbery, lad, — How is that anſwer'd ? WP 
P. Hen. O my ſweet beef, I muſt ſtill be gaed angel to 
thee :— The money is paid back again. 
2 O, I do got like that paying beck, tis a double l · 


* F am good friends with my father, and may do 
Fal. Rob me the exchequer the firſt thing thou do'ſt, and 
da it with upwaſh'd hands too (3). | 
Bard. Do, my lord. | RE 
H. Hen. I have procured thee, Jack, a charge of foot, 
Fal. I would, it had been of horſe. Where ſhall I find 
one that can ſteal well? O for a fine thief, of the age of two. 
and twenty, or thereabouts ! I am heinouſly unprovided. 
Well, God be thanked for theſe rebels, they offend none but 
the virtuous ; I laud them, I praiſe them. | 

P. Hen. Bardolph,— ? | 

Bard. My lord. l 

P. Hen. Go bear this letter to lord John of Lancaſter, 
To my brother John; this to my lord of Weſtmoreland.— 
Go, Poins, to horſe (4), to horſe; for thou, and I, 


| Have 
ry upon his hoſtefs, had declared his reſolution not ts poclet vf wwr0"g 
or i juriet, to which the Prince alludes. Fobnſon. | 
3) — do it woith unwaſp'd bands too.] i. e. Do it immediately, or the 
firſt thing in the morning, even without ſtaying to waſh your hands.— 
Perhaps, however, Falſtaff alludes to the ancient adage : * Ilolis = 
bus tracture facra.” I find the fame expreſſion in Acalaſtus a come F 
1540: © be theſe holy thynges to be medled with zoith unwaſoc 

bands?” Steevens, | | | 1 
(4) Go, Poins, 10 borſe,—] I cannot but think that Peto is F 

put For Poins. 1 fuppoſe the copy had only a P—. We bave e 
afterwards, not riding with the Prince, but licutenant to mn . 
| 3 | | = Tho 
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Have thirty miles to ride yet eredipper-time.— 

Jack, _ me . the Temple-hall 

At two o'clock i' the aſterneoon: l er 

There ſhalt thou know thy charge ; and there receive 

Money, and order for their furniture. OE 

The land is burning; Percy ſtands an high ; 

And either they, or we, mult Jower lie. ak) | 
| | Ereum Prince, Pains, and Bard. 
Fal. Rare wards ! brave warld ! Hoſteſs, my breaktaft 3 


come — r ns ; 
O, I could wiſh, this tavern were my drum! . L=. 


ACT IV. SCENE 1. 
The Rebel Camp near Shrewſbury. | 
Enter Hotſpur, Worceſter, and Douglas. i 


Hot, Well ſaid, my noble Scat: If ſpeaking truth, 
In this fine age, were not thought flattery, - X 
Such attribution ſhould the Douglas (5) have, 
As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's ſtamp 
Should go ſo general current through the world. 
By heaven, | cannot flatterz I defy 
The tongues of ſoothers; but a braver place 
In my heart's love, bath no man than yourſelf : 
Nay, taſk me to my word; approve me, lord. 
Doug, Thou art the king of honour : 
No man ſo potent breathes upon the ground, 
But I will beard him (6). | 1 
Hot. Do fo, and 'tis well ;— | 
| Enter 
The old copies read, Go, Peto, to horſe. In further ſupport of Dr. 
Johnſon's emendation, it may be obſerved, that Poins fuits the metre 
of the line, which would be deſtroyed by a word of . 
(5) — the Douglas —] This expreſſion is frequent in Holinſhed, and 


is always applied by way of pre-emingnce to the head of be Douglas 

57 Stes vent. 3 ie hoy aue 
) But I will beard him.] To beard is io vppeſe face to face in a hoſt 

or daring manner. 80 in 3 . 5 8 4 ä + | 

„ met them dareful, beard to bears.” 


This 


r20 _ FIR 8 T PA RT OF 
| Eater a Meſſenger with Letters, 


What letters haſt thou there'?—T can but thank you. 
Me.” Theſe letters come from your father, — 
Hot. Letters from him! why comes he not himſelf? 
Me. He cannot come, my lord; he's grievous ſick. 
Hot. Zounds! how has he the leiſure to be fick, 

In ſuch a juſtling time? Who leads his power? 

Under whoſe government come they along? 

A. His letters bear his mind, not I, my lord (7). 

Mor. I pr'ythee, tell me, doth he keep his bed? 

Me. He did, my lord, four days ere | ſet forth; 
And at the time of my departure thenct(ce. 
He was much fear d by his phyſicians. 

Mor. I would, the Rate of time had firft been Whole, 
Fre he by ſickneſs had been viſited ; | 
His health was never better worth than now. 

Hot. Sick now! droop now! this ſickneſs doth infect 
The very life- blood of our enterprizez; 
"Tis catching hither, even to our camp.— | 
He writes me here,—that inward ſickneſs — * 
And that his friends by deputation could not 


8⁰ 


This phraſe, which ſoon loſt its original ſignification, appears to 
have been adopted from romance. In ancient language, to bead a man 
was to cut of bis head, and to beard him ſignify'd to cut off bis beard ; 2 
puniſhment which. was frequently inflicted bv giants on ſuch unfor- 
tunate princes as fell into their hands, So Drayton in his Polyollin, 
ſong 4: 5 F 
OW a And for a trophy brought the giant's coat away, 

* Made of the beards of kings.” Steevens. 5 DES 

* (7) His letters bear bis mind, not I, my lord.] The earlieſt quarto, 

1598, reads—not I my Mind; —the compoſitor having inadvertently 
repeated the word mind, which had occurred immediately before; an 
error which often happens at the preſs. The printer of the thu 
quarto, in 16:4, not ſeeing how the miſtake had aliſen, in 2 to 
obtain ſome ſenſe, changed my to bis, reading, not I bis mind, 
which was followed in all the ſubſequent ancient editions. The preſent 
correction, which is certainly right, was made by Mr. Capell. In 
two of the other ſpeeches ſpoken by the meſſenger, he uſes the 8 
language, nor is it likely that he ſhould addreſs Hotſpur, without t 5 
mark of reſpect. In his firſt ſpeech the meſſenger is interrupted by 
the impetuoſity of the perſon whom he addreſſes, to whom, it 2 | 
ſuppoſed, he would otherwiſe have there alſo given his tit le. — ne. 

* — that inward fickneſs—) A line, probably, has here been — 42 


— 
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o ſoon be drawn ; nor did he think it meet, 


— 


To lay ſo dangerous and dear a truſt is 
On any ſoul remov'd (8), but on his o Wm. 

Yet doth he give us bold advertiſement 4 00 20d 
That with our ſmall conjunction, we ſhould' on, 
To ſee how fortune is diſpos'd to us: i emoo of if 


For, as he writes, there is no quailing now (g); 
Becauſe the king is certainly poſſeſs cg 
Of all our purpoſes. What ſay. you to it? 
Wer. Your father's ſickneſs is a maim to us. 
Hot. A perilous gaſh, a very limb lopp'd offs —-— 
And yet, in faith, tis not; his preſent want | 
Seems more than we ſhall find it: Were it good, 
To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 
All at one caſt ? to ſet ſo rich a main | 
On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour? 
It were not good: for therein ſhould we read (1). 
The very bottom and the ſoul of hope: 


(8: On any ſoul remov'd,.— On any leſs near to himſelf: on any 
whofe intereſt is remote. Fobnſon. | 
(9) — no quailing aow ;] To guail is to languiſh, to ſink into dejec- 
tion. Sfeevem. : 3 . 
(1) —fo: therein ſbould we read 
T he very bottom and the ſoul of hope ; TINY 
The very lift, the very utmoſt bound | . — 
Of all our fortunes.] J once wiſhed to read —tread, inſtead, of read ; 
but 1 now think, there is no need of alteration, To read a bound is cer- 
tuinly a very harſh phraſe, but not more fo than many others of Shak- 
ſpeare. At the ſame time that he bottom of their fortunes ſhould. be 
diſplayed, its circumference or boundary would be neceſſarily expoſed to 
view. Sight being neceſſary to reading, to read is here uſed, in Shak- 
ſpeare's licentious language, for to ſee. | * SHY” 3 
Ihe paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens from X. Henry VI. ſtrongly 
Fl this interpretation. To it may be added this in Romeo and 
dit pA FEE rites 


< ls there no pity ſitting in the clouds, | ; 
Which ſees into the bottom of my grief?“ 5/49 4h 

And this in Meaſure for Meaſure: R 
| * —— and it concerns me | | Trp 
To boot into the bottom of my place“ * * 

— of the phraſes in the text is found in Twelfth Night : * She is 
the ht of my voyage.” The other [the ſoul of hope] occurs frequently 
n our author's plays, as well as in thoſe of his contemporaries. Thus, 
in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream, we find © the ſeu of 'counſel FE” 


* _— 4 = 
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The very liſt, the very utmoſt bound : 
Of all our fortunes. : | 
Doug. Faith, and fo we ſhould; ; 
Where now remains (a) à ſweet reverfron s« 
We may boldly ſpend «pon the hope of what 
Is to come in: | ö 
A comfort af retitement (3) lives in this. 
Hor. A rendezvous, a home to fly untv, 
If that the devil and miſchance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs, 
Wor. But yet, I would your father had been here. 
The quality and hair of our attempt (4) 
Brooks no divifien : It will be thooght 
By ſome, that know net-why he is away, 
That wiſdom, loyalty, and mere diſlike 
Of our proceedings, kept the eart from hence; 
And think, how fach an apprefienfion | 
May turn the tide of ſe fackion, 
And breed a kind of queſtion in our cauſe : 


For, well you know, we of the offering ſide (s) 


M 
and in Troilus and Creſida - the ſoul of love.“ Se alſo, in Marlowe's 
Tuff Dominion : | : 5 
4 Vour deſperate arm W 5 
« Hath almoſt thruſt quite through S heart bepe. Malone. 


I bulieve the old readingis the true one. So, in K. Henry VI. P. Il. 
*. we then ſhould ſee the bottom _ 


Of all our fortunes. Stevens, "Je | 
© Where »ow remains —] W, Bere is, I think, uſed here for bern. 
It is often uſed with that ſignification by our authonrand his contem- 
potaries. Malone. | . 
(2) 4 4 5 of retirement] A ſupport to which we may have re- 
E n. 8 ö 
| (4) THe 2 and Wait of our attempt] The Bair ſeems to be the am- 
lexion, the character. The metaphor appears harſh to us, but, per- 
10 was familiar in our author's time. We till ſay, ſomething 5 
againſt the hair, as againſt the grain, that is, againſt the natural 
In an 3 call'd. The Family g Love, ]-meet with an-expref- 
ſion which very well ſupports Dr. Johnſon's. e anation. + «They 
Tam of the right Zais,. and indeed they may 40 t. Ken. 
Mir word ix ufett in che fame ſenſe in the old interlode of Tow Ty = 
6 But F Bridled a colt of a 1 ha 1 05 
) — woe of the offering fide] The offering fide may lign : 
which, acting in — the law, ſtrepgtbens itſelf only 11 4405 
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Maſt keep aloof from ſtrict arbitrement: :; 
The eye of reaſon may pry in upon uss? 
This abſence of your father 's draws a curtain (89 | 
That ſhews the ignorant a kind of fear BEN 
Before not dreanit . 

| Hot. You ftrain too far. | 
I, rather, of his abſence make this uſe ; _ _. 
It lends a luſtre, and more great opinion, 
A larger dare to our enterprize, N 
Than if the earl OG for men muſt thinks 
If we, without his help, can make a head _ | 
To puſh againſt the kingdom; with his help, 
We ſhall oerturn it topſy-turvy down,— _ 

Yet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole. | 
Doug. As heart can think: there is not ſuck a word 
Spoke of in Scotland, as this term of fear. 


Het. My coufin Vernon! weleome, by my fou. 
Ver. Pray God, my news be worth. a welcome, lord. 
The earl of Weſtmoreland, ſeven thoufand ſtrong, 
Is marching hitherwards 3 with him, prince John. 
Hlot. No harm: What more? 
Ver. And further, I have learn d, — 
Tze king himſelf in perſon is ſet forth, 
Or hitherwards intended: ſpeedily, 
With ſtrong and b preparation. 


- 


incteaſes its numbers only by promiſe. The king can wife un army, 


Het. 


and continue it. by chreats of puniſhment ;. but thoſe, hom no man is 


under any obligation to obey, can gather forces only by fers of ad- 
rantage : and it is truly remarked, that they, whoſe influence as ies 
from offers, mult keep danger out of ſight. | 


The offring ſus may mean ſimply the aſſailant, in-oppoſition to the 
difendant ; au K . I of bi I 


is likewiſe true of him that h war, or makes · an in- 


aſion, that his. cauſe. ought to bo kept clear from all obje dns. 


| Jabel 
(6) This abſence: of your as ** draws. a. curtain, ]. i. 0. · dravvs it open. 
So, in» ſage IR 5 Henr | _ * 


| „VI. P. I. 
ite aden being Gene, dake-HumpHitty is dcoverad hir * 
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Hot. He ſhall be welcome too. Where is his ſon, 
The nimble-footed mad · cap prince of Wales (7). 
And his comrades, that daft d the world aſide, 
e e cs ys. wo nl 7nd} ON 
Fer. All furniſh'd, all in arms, 


- * 


* 
» 'F 4 


All plum'd like eftridges, that wing the wind (8); 5 5 5 | 


. prince of Waller] Shakipeare rarely be 


ſtows his epithets at random. Stowe ſays of the Prince: He was 


paſſing ſwift in running, inſomuch that he with two other of his lords, 


without hounds, bow, or other engine, would take a wild-buck, or 


doe, in a large park.“ Nr. | | 
(8) All plum d like fridges, that wing the <bind;] This is one of thoſe 

paſſages, in which, in my apprehenſion, there can be no doubt that 

there is ſome corruption, either by the'omiſſion of an entire line, or 


dy one word being printed inſtead of another. The firſt quarto, 


which is followed, by all the other ancient copies, reads: 
All plum'd like eſtiidges, that with the wind, 
Bated like eagles having lately bath dec. 
From the Context it appears to mgevident that two diſtin compa- 
riſons were here intended, that two objects were mentioned, to each of 
which the prince's troops were compared; and that our author could 
never mean to compare efridges to eagles, a conſtruction which the 
word with forces us to. In each of the ſubſequent lines a diſtinct 
image is given. Beſides, as Dr. Johnſon has remarked, * What is the 
meaning of ' eftridges that haled with the wind like eagles ? for the relative 
that in the uſual conſtruction muſt relate to eſtridges,”* © 
Mr. Tyrwhitt concurs with me in thinking the old text corrupt. I 
have therefore adopted the ſlight alteration propoſed by Di- Johnſon — 
that wing the wind; which gives an eaſy ſenſe. The ſpirit and ardour 
of the troops are marked by their being compared to eagles in the 
next line; but the eſtridges appear to be introduced here, as in the 
paſſage quoted below from Drayton, by. Mr. Steevens, ſolely on ac- 
count of the ſoldiers plumes ;. and the mannef in y hich thoſe, birdsare 
ſaid to move, ſufficiently explains the meaning of the words—that 
zoing the wind. If this emendation be not juſt, and ith be the true 
1cading, a line muſt have been loſt, in which the particular movement 
of the eſtridge was deſcribed. The concurrence of the copies (men- 
tioned by Mr. Steevens in a ſubſequent note) militates but ittle in my 
mind againſt the probability of ſuch an omiſſion; for in genera", * 
have obſerved, that whenever there is a corruption in one copy, 115 
continued in every ſubſequent one. Omiffion is one of the moſt fie. 
quent errors of the preſs, and we have undoubted proofs that ſome 
lines were omitted in the early editions of theſe plays. Romeo, and, 
Juliet, Act III. fe. iv. See alſo Xing Henry VI. P. 1 
where the following line is omitted in the folio, 16232 
_ - « Tove ſometimes went difguis'd, and why not 11“ 
I have faid that nothing is predicated of theſe plumed troops, 
this is a very ſtrong ciccumſtance to ſhew that a line was om 


and 
nd 
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Bated like eagles having lately bath'd (9); | 
Glittering in golden coats, like images (1); 
Vor. VIII. 6 As 


which they probably were at once deſcribed as in motion, and com- 
pared (for the ſake of their plumage) to oftridges. The omitted hae. 
might have been of this import: AE ba NT 8 

« All furniſh'd, all in arms, 22 

« All plum'd like eſtridges, that with the wind 

« Run on, in gallant trim they now advance : 

« Bated like eagles having lately bath' d; 

« Glittering in golden coats like images, 

« As full of ſpirits as the month of May, 

« And gorgeous as the ſun at midſummer; 

« Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls." ks, 

There is itil! another objection to the old reading, that I had nearly 
forgotten. Suppoſing the expreſſion—* that with the wind bated like 
eagles - was defenſible, and that theſe —— were intended to be 
compared to eagles, why ſhould the compariſon be in the a time? 
Would it not be more natural to ſay, The troops were all plumed like 
eſtidges, that, like eagles, bate with the wind, &c. _ * 

On the whole, I think it moſt probable that a line in which the mo- 
tion of eſtridges was deſcribed, was inadvertently paſſed over by the 
tranſcriber or compoſitor, when the earlieſt copy was printed; an error 
which has indiſputably happened in other places in theſe plays. It is 
obſervable, that in this paſſage, as it ſtands in the old copy, there is no 
verb : nothing is predicated concerning the troops. In the loſt line it 
was probably ſaid, that they were then advancing. Rather, however, 
than print the paſſage with aſteriſks as imperfed, 1 have, as the lefler 
evil, adopted Dr. Johnſon's emendation. I ſhall ſubjoin Mr. Stee- 
vens's notes, becauſe they perfectly explain the text as now regu- 
lated; but it is proper at the ſame time-to add, thathe is of opinion 
the reading of the old copy is intelligible. Malone. g 

believe eftridges never mount at all, but only run before the wind, 
opening their wings to receive its aſſiſtance in urging them forward. 
They are generally hunted on horſeback, and the art of the hunter is 
to turn them from the gale, by the help of which they are too fleet for 
the ſwifteſt horſe to keep up with them. I ſhould have ſuſpected a line 
to _ becn omitted, had not all the copies concutred in the fame 
reading. ; : | | 

in the 22d ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion is the ſame thought: 

Prince Edward all in gold, as he great Jove had been; 

The Mountfords all in plumes, like eftridges, were feen.” Steevenr, 

1 have little doubt that inſtead of 2o7z6, ſome verb ought to be ſut - 
ſtituted here. Perhaps it ſhould be 25ſt. The word is uſed by a 


- 1 


writer of Shakſpeare's age: England's Helicon, ſign. 2: N 
: * This faid, he zobi/t'd his particoloured wings." | Tyreghite. 

All plum'd /ite eftridges,)] All dreſſed like the prince himſclf, the 
efrich-feather being the cognizance of the Prince of Wales. Grey. 
ac bated like eagles having lately bath'd :] Bated is, I believe, here 

© for bating, the paſlive for the active participle ; a licence which our 
author often takes. So, in Othello : g 

If virtue no delæbted beauty lick,” : 


Again 


- 


4 


aa FIRST PART OF 


As full of ſpirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the ſun at midſummer; 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. _ 
I ſaw young Harry, — with his beayer on (2), 
His cuiſſes on his thighs ( 3), gallantly arm'd, — 
Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury, 
And vaulted (4) with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 
Again, in the Comedy of Errors : licks 
And careful hours, with time's deformed hand.“ . 
To bate, as appears from Minſheu's Dig. 1617, was originally ap- 
plied to birds of prey, when they ſwoop upon their quarry. | Sathe- 
ire, ſe devaller. Fr. Hence it ſigniſies, as Dr. Johnſon has explained 
it, to flatter, © a Gal, batre, (ſays Minſheu, ) i. e. to beat, becauſe ſhe 
{the hawk] beats herſelf with unquiet fluttering.” Malane. 
To bate is, in the ſtyle of falconry, to beat the wing, from the French, 
battre,; that is, to flutter in preparation for flight. e e 
Writers on falconty often ment ion the bathing of hawks and eagles, 
as highly neceſſary for their health and ſpirits.—All birds after bathe 
ing, (which almoſt all birds are fond of,) ſpread out their wings to 
catch the wind, and flutter violently with them, in order to dry them- 
ſelves. This in the. falconer's language is called bating.—lt may be 
obſerved that birds never appear ſo lively and full of ſpitits as immedi- 
ately after bathing. Stevens. _ {4 | 5 
) Glittering in golden coats, like images s] This alludes to the manner 
of dreſſing up images in the Romiſh chuiches-on holy days; when 
they are bedecked in robes very richly laced and embroidered: Stevens. 
(2) 7 ſaw young Harry, —wito bis beaver on,] The face being paitly 
covered by the beaver, Dr. Warburten, inſtead of on, reads up, He 
ſeems not to have obſerved, that Vernon only ſays, he ſaw “ young 
Harry,” not that he ſaw his face. Nor is our poet ſingular in his uſe 
of this word. This was the common ſignification of the word, or 
Bullokar in his Exgliſb Enpoſitor, 1616, defines Beaver thus: “ in ar 
amour it ſignifies that part of the helmet which may be /fted up, co 
take breath the more freely.“ Malone. ee 
There is no need of change; for beaver may be a helmet ; or the 
prince, trying his armour, might wear his beaver down. Fobnſor, 
Bever and vifiere were two different parts of the helmet. The for. 
mer part let down to enable the wearer to drink; the latter was raiſed 
wp to enable him to ſee. L——, _ : 
Shakſpeare however confounded them; for, in Ham, Horatio 
fays, that he ſaw the old king's face, becauſe © he wore his _ . 


(3) His euiſſes] Cuiſſes, French, armour for the thighs. Zope. 

The reaſon why his nies are ſo particularly mentioned, I concerv® 
to be, that his hoi ſemanſnip is here praiſed, and the-cuiſſes are that patt 
of armour which moſt hinders a horſeman's activity. Jolnſin. 

(4) And vaulted—] The context requires vaw/t, but a word of one 


Fllable will not ſuit the metre, Perhaps our author wrote wault it, 
| a mode 


7. 
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As if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus *®, 
And witch the world (5) with noble horſemanſhip. 
Hot. No more, no more; worſe than the ſun in March, 
This praiſe doth nouriſh agues. Let them come; 
They come like facrifices in their trim, 
And to the fire- ey d maid of ſmoky war, 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them: 
The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar ſit, 
Up to the ears in blood. I am on ſire, e 
To hear this rich repriſal is ſo ni gg 
And yet not ours: Come, let me take my horſe, 
Who is to bear me, like a thunder- bolt, | 
Againſt the boſom of the prince of Wales: 
Harry to Harry ſhall, hot horſe to horſe, 5 
Meet, and ne er part, till one drop down a corſe.—: 
O, that Glendower were come 
Vier. There is more news: b 
I learn'd.in Worcefter, as I rode along 
He cannot draw his power this fourteen days. 
Doug. That's the worſt tidings that I hear of yet; 
Mor. Ay, by my faith, that bears a froſty ſound. 
Hot. What may the king's whole battle reach untdꝰꝛ 
Ver. To thirty thouſand. e. dwot unf 
Hot. Forty let it be; | 
My father and Glendower being both away, 
The powers of us may ſerve ſo great a day. 
Come, let us take a muſter ſpeedily: 
Dooms-day is near; die all, die mertily.-; ry... 
Doug. Talk not of dying; I am out of fear * 
Of death, or death's hand, for this one half year. [ Exenurt, 
49 8975 een ron 59 ee 
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a mode of phraſeology of which there are ſome examples in theſe plays; 
75 A SRD) N a . 1 * u. v HIP * Malanc. 
RG rn au uind a fiety Pegaſus, ] This idea occurs in Have with'you 
hott ys HW a:den, or Gabriel Harvey's bunt irn, Ke. i596: her 
Per a 4 ury may be reſembled to the paſſing of the brave cariere by a 
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N FIRST, PART, O 
wels BN yBiiMrgonb been 
| A publick road near Covent bY w ns m1 

Enter Falſtaff and Bardolph. GIGS 


Fal. Bardolph, get thee before to — Al.» men 
bottle of ſack : our elde we ee e 06 vel 
Sutton-Colfield to- nig. 

Bard. Will you give me money, ea 15 

Fal. Lay out, lay out. 2 

Bard. This bottle makes an angel. 

Faul. And if it do, take it for thy es endif Fre 

twenty, take them all, I'll anſwer the coinage. "Big w 
lieutenant Peto (6) meet me at the town's end. 

Bard. I will, captain: farewell. (b 

Fal. If I be not aſhamed of my ſoldiers, W a fovedd 

et (7). I have miſ-uſed the king's preſt . 
12 got, in exchange of a hundred and fifty ſold: 


three hundred and odd pounds. I preſs me none but 
houſholders, yeomen's fons : enquire me out contracted ba- 


chelors, ſuch as bad been G twice. on the bans 3 ſuch 2 
commodity of 'wirm ſlaves, as had us Hef hear the devil as a 
drum; ſuch as fear the report of a caliver, worſe than a 
Aruck fowl, or a hurt wild-duck: 2 * 2 e 

ut 


_— 


(5) — lieutenant Peto _ This 8 proves, 585 Peto did not Þ 
with the prince. TFobhnfon. 

(7) M8 py buced gurnet.] is an appellation of Konteinpr very eee 
3 in the old cometiies. Sevens. 
rnet is a ſiſh ver nearly reſtmbſing Spike Ane. 

Ic uld ſeem from one of aylor's Sm 9 entitled 4 4 . 20 
1635, that a otochi gurnet was imes uſed in the ame metaphorical. 
Jenſe in Which we now ade ws pate? uſe the word gudgeon : © Though 
me [a bawd] live after the fleſh, all is fiſh that comes to the net with 
ber; — She hath baytes for all kinde of frye ; a great lord is her Green- 


land whale; a countrey gentleman E 4 rich citjzen 's 
ſon is her 1 gu, or „. alone 
(8) — _ than à ſtruck pou or à burt wild duck. Thus the firſt ; 
quatto, 1558. Lau ſubſequent! copy (16069 che word Jewel being Tor 
neouſly printed foot, that errut was adopted in te guarto 16153 an 
confequently in che folio, which wus printed from it. Malone. ö 
Fou ſeems to have been the word deſigned by. the poet, who might 
have thought an oppoſition between fete, i. E. d omeſtick birds, an * 
- den, ſufficient on this occaſion. He has almoſt the ſame e 


preſſion in Much Ado About Nothing : © Alas, poor burt fowl | now 
wlll he creep into ſedges.” Sicevenr, 


KING HT N RY TV. , 129 


but fach toaſts and butter (9), with hearts in their bellies no- 
bigger: than pins' heads, and they have bought out their ſer- 
vices ; and now my whole charge conſiſts of ancients, corpo- 
rals, lieutenants; gentlemen of companies, ſlaves as ragged 
as Lazarus in the painted cloth, where the glutton's dogs 
licked his ſores: and ſuch as, indeed, were. never ſoldiers 3. 
but diſcarded unjuſt ſervingmen, younger ſons 2 
brothers (1), revolted tapſters, and oſtlers trade-fallen; 


cankers of a calm world, and a long 2 (2); ten times. 
more diſhonourable ragged than. an old faced ancient (3): 
and ſuch have I, to fill up the rooms of them that have 
bought out their ſervices ;. that you would think, that I had 
a hundred and fifty tatter'd-prodigals, lately come from 
ſwine-keeping, from eating draff and huſſes. A mad fellow 
met me on the way, and told me, I. had unloaded all the 
gibbets, and preſs d: the dead bodies. No-eye hath feen ſucix. 

| "i uh ſcare-crows. 


(9) = ſuch toafts and butter, —] This term of contempt is uſed in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Mitb zoithout Money: They love young 
toaſt and butter, Bow-bell fuckers.” Strevens. | 

« Londiners, and all within the ſound of Bow-bell, are in reproch - 
called cocknies, and eaters of buttered toftes,”” Moryſon's Itin, 1617. 

(1) — you . 

1) — younger ſons to younger brothers,] Raleigh, in his Diſcourſe an 
War, aſes this a expentilla for men of — fortune adi 
adventure. Which borrowed it from the other, I know not, but 1 
think the play was printed before the diſcourſe. Fohnfor; 838 . 

Perhaps O. Cromwell was indebted to this ſpeech, for the ſarcaſm 
which he threw on the ſoldiers commanded by Hambden : « Your 
troops are moiſt of them old decayed ſervingmen and tapfters, &c. 

Stec vent. 

(2) — cankers of a calm world, and a long peace ;] So, in Pierce Penni- 
leſs bis Supplication to the devil, 1 592: © all the canker-wormes that breed on. 
the ruff of peace.” Stevens. „ „ 

(3) = ten times more diſbonourable ragged, than an old faced ancient: 
_— an CO 22 7 enſign, diſhonourably ragged ? on the. 

Y, nothing is eſteemed more ho le a ra ir of 
colours. n | SO Oe ow _ 
know not whether the licentiouſneſs of our author's dition may 
not allow us to ſuppoſe that he meant to repreſent his ſoldiers, as 
more ragged, though leſs honourably ragged, than en old ancient. Fobnſon. 

a old, fac'd ancient, is an old ſtandard mended with a different 
ar. It ſhould not be written in one word, as old and. fac d are diſ- 
tindt 8 To face a gown is to trim i; an expreſlion at preſent 
i ule, In our author's time the facings of gowns were always 
of a colour different from the ſtuff it(elf. þ in this plays © 

© To face the gatment of rebellion. „ 
“ With ſome fine colour.“ & . ES 


130. FLAST, PART, Or 


ſcare-crows. [II not march through Coventry with them, 
that's flat :—Nay, and the villains march wide betwixt the 
legs, as if they had gyves on (4); for, indeed, | had the 
moſt of them out of priſon. - There's but a ſhirt and a 
half (5) in all my company: and the half-ſhirt is two nap- 
kins, tack'd together, and thrown over the ſhoulders like a 
herald's coat without ſleeves'; and the ſhirt, to ſay the truth, 
ſtolen from my hoſt at faint Albans, or the red. noſe inn- 
keeper of Daintry. But that's all one; they'll find linen 
enough vn. every hedpe ooo 5 5 


AI Enter Prince Henry, and Weſtmoreland, | i 


FH. Hen. How now; bloum Jack? how now, quilt? 
Fal. What, Hal? How now, mad wag? what a devil 
doſt thou in Warwickſhire ? My good lord of Weſtmore- 
land, I cry you mercy; I thought, your honour had alrea- 
dy been at Shrewſbury. | 
Weſt. Faith, fir John, tis mare than time that I were 
there, and you too ; but my powers are there already; The 
king, 1 can tell you, looks for us all; we muſt away all 
night. y | 55 IF 
Ful. Tut, never fear me: I am as vigilant, as a cat to 
ſteal cream. CC . 
P. Hen. I think, to ſteal cream indeed; for thy theft hath 
already made thee butter. But tell me, Jack; Whoſe fel- 
lows are theſe that come after? ps | 
Ful. Mine, Hal, mine. . 
P. Hen, I did never ſee ſuch pitiful raſcals. 


Fal. 


do in the Puritan, a comedy, 1607: —“ full of hole,, like a ſhot ancient.” 
—The modern editors, inſtead of diſbonour able read di fbonourably ; 
lut the change is unneceſlary, for our author frequently uſes adjec- 
tives ves So again in this play: | 
Aud fince this buſineſs ſofair is done. 1 f fiber 
Again, in X. Henry VIII. © He is equal ravenous as he is ſubt 5 
Again, in Hamlet: I am myſelf indifferent honeſt,” Again, in e 
Taming of the Shrew : © 8 „ 
Her only fault ELD 
4 Is that ſheis Ty _ Malone. | 
4) — gyves on ;] ie. ſhackles. 4 . „ 
ö 5) There's but ; ſhirt and a half —} The old copies rend There ae | 
a ſhirt; &c. Corrected by Mr. nh In oe 3 Y Venice, Pri 
by J. Roberts, 4to. 1600, but has taken the place of 2% . 
"a « Repent but you that you ſhalt loſe your friend.“ Malone. 


? 


KING HENRY IV. 13. 


ul. Tut, tut; good enough to toſs (6) ; food for pow- 
der, food for powder; they'll fill a pit, as well as better: 
tuſh, man, mortal men, mon er” Toni 

IW-ft. Ay, but, ſir John, methinks, they are exceeding 
poor and bare; o = | 

al. Faith, for their poverty,—I know not where they 
pad that: and for their bareneſs,—T am ſure, they never 
learn'd that of me. F pp 

P. Hen. No, Pl be fworn ; unleſs you call three fingers 
on the ribs, bare. But, firrah, make haſte; Percy is already 
in the fed. e ho bp" 

Fil. What, is the king encamp dd 

77% He is, fir John; 1 fear, we ſhall ftay too long. 
To the latter end of a fray, and the begianingof à feaſt, _ 
Fits a dull Sghter, and @ keen gueſt, | [Exeunt, 


The Rebel Camp near Shrewſbury. 
Enter Hotſpur, Worceſter, Douglas, and Vernon, 


let. We'll fight with him to-night. 
Mor. It may not be. 
Doug. Vou give him then advantage. 
Ver. Not a whit. | | | 
Hot. Why ſay you ſo ? looks he not for ſupply ? 
Ver. So do we. 5 
Hot. His is certain, ours is doubtful. 9 
Wor, Good couſin, be advis'd ; ftir not to- night. 
Ver. Do not, my lord, 
Doug. You do not counſel well; _ 
You ſpeak it out of fear, and cold heart. 
Ver. Do me no ſlander, Douglas: by my life, 
(And 1 dare well maintain it with my life,) 
If well reſpected honour bid me on, 8 
1 hold as little counſel with weak fear, 
As you, my lord, or any Scot that this day lives :— r 
1 5 Loet 


(6) — goed enough to tofs ;] That is, to toſs upon a pike, Fobr/. 


ey FIRST PART OF 


Let it be ſeen to-morrow in the battle, 
"Whack of us Nats. i 3: 
Doug. V ea, or to-night, 
„„ 
Hot. To- night, ſay I. 1 „„ 
Ver. Come, come, it may not be. I wonder much, 
Being men of ſuch great leading (7) as you are, 
That you foreſee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition : Certain horſe 
Of my coufin Vernog's.are not yet come u: 
Your uncle Worceſter's horſe canie but to-day ; 
And now their pride and mettle is aſleep, _ 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 
That not a horſe is half the half of himſelf. _ 
Hot. So are the horſes of the enemy _ 
In general, journey-bated, and brought low ; 
The better part of ours are full of reſt. 
Wor. The number of the king exceedeth.ours ; | 
For God's ſake, coufin, ſtay till all come in. 
: [ Tie trumpets ſound a party. 


Exner Sir Walter Blunt. 


Blunt. T come with gracious offers from the king, 
If you vouchſafe me hearing, and reſpect. 

Hol. Welcome, fir Walter Blunt; And would to God, 
You were of our determination! EN E 
Some of us love you well: and even thofe ſome _ 
Envy your great deſervings, and good name; 
Becauſe you are not of our quality (8), 

But ſtand againſt us like an enemy, © 

Blunt. And God defend, but ft I ſhould ſtand fo, 
So long as, out of limit, and true rule 
You ſtand againſt anointed majeſty ! 


Dut, to my charge.—The king hath ſent to know 


(3) H great eading—] Such conduct, ſuch experience in wand 
bufneſs. Jobs ſen. of 

(3) — Aalierg Lraluy in our author's time was N | 
vied in the ſenſe of fellowſhip, or occupation. SO, in the 7. 4 th Ariel 
Aricl and all his quality.” i. e. all thoſe who were employe 2 1 
in ſimilar ſervices or occupations; his fellows, Again, in Hane 
give mea late of your grality.” Malane. | 


KING HENRY IV. 
The nature of your griefs (9); E whereupon ; 1 


You conjure from the breaſt of civil peace 

Such bold hoſtility, teaching his duteous land 
Audacious cruelty : If that the king 

Have any way your good deſerts forgot, — 

Which he confeſſeth to be manifold, — 
He bids you name your griefs; and, with all ſpeed, 
You ſhall have your deſires, with intereſt ; _ 8 
And pardon abſolute for yourſelf, and theſe, 


Herein miſ. led by your ſuggeſtio . 
Hot. The king is kind; and, well we know, the king 7 
Knows at what time to promiſe, when to pay. fk 
My father, and my oy and myſelf, 
Did give him that ſame royalty he wears :* 
And,—when he was not fix and twenty ſtrong, 
Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, 
A poor unminded out-law ſneaking home,— 
My father gave him welcome to the ſhore: _ 
And,—when he heard him ſwear, and vow to God, 
ws _ but to be duke of Lancaſter, 
To ſue his livery (1), and beg his peace 
| G 3 a With 


(9) —»f your griefs ;] That is, grievances. So in A Declaration of the 
Treafons of the late Earle of Eſſex, &c. 1601: * The Lord Keeper re- 
quired the Earle of Eſſex, that if he would not declare his priefs openly 
yet that then he would impart them privately.” Malone. | 

* My father, and my uncle, and myſelf, | IN | 
Did give bim thut fame royalty be Tears ] The Percies were in 
the higheſt favour with King Henry the Fourth for ſome time after his 
acceſſion. Thomas earl of Worceſter was appointed Govertour to the 
prince of Wales, and was honoured with the cuſtody of Iſabel the wi- 
dow of King Richard the Second, when ſhe was ſent back to France 
after that king's depoſition. Hotſpur, who accompanied him on that 
occalion, in the preſence of the Ambaſſadors of both nations, who 
met between Calais and Boulogne, proteſted © upon his ſoul” that ſhe 
was a virgin, © ſound and entire even as ſhe was the ſane day the was 
delivered to King Richard, and if any would ſay to the contiary, he 
Was ready to prove it againſt him by combat.“ Speed, p.? $3. 
5 ä f | Malc ne. 
f 34 To. ſue his livery,] During the exiſtence of the feudal tenures, on 

t e death of any of the king's tenants, an inqueſt of office, called in- 
quiſitio- poſt mortem, was held, to inquire of what lands he died ſeized, 
bars his heir, of what age he was, &c. and in thoſe cafes where 
e heir was a minor, he became the ward of the crown ; the land was 
tized by its officers, and continued in its poſſeſſion, or that of the 

Xs e 
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With tears of innocency,, and terms of zeal, _ 
My father, in kind heart and pity mov'd, 
Swore him aſſiſtance, and perform'd it too. 
Now, when the lords and barons of the realm 
Perceiv'd Northumberland did lean to him, ha, 
The more and leſs (2) came in with cap and knee; 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages; 
Attended him on bridges, ſtood in lanes, 
Laid gifts before him, proffer'd him their oaths, 
Gave him their heirs ; as pages followed him (3). 
Even at the heels, in golden multitudes. | 
He pteſently,—as greatneſs knows itſelf, — 
Steps me a little higher than his vow _ 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor, 
Upon the naked ſhore at Ravenſpurg ry 
And now, forfooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edits, and ſome ſtrait decrees, 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth : 
Cries Out upon abuſes, ſeems to weep _ 
Over his country's wrongs ; and, by this face, 
This ſeeming brow of juſtice, did he win 
"The hearts of all that he did angle for. 
Proceeded further; cut me off the heads 
Of all the favourites, that the abſent king 
In deputation left behind him here, | 
When he was perſonal in the Iriſh War. 

Blunt. Tut, I came not to hear this: - - 

Hot. Then, to the point. — 8 
In ſhort time after, he depos'd the king; 

D Soon after that, depriv d him of his life; 


And 


peiſen to whom the crown granted it, till the heir came of age, and 
ſed ont bis livery, or o:ftcrlemaine, that is, the delivery of the land out 
of his guardian's hands. To regulate theſe inquiries, which w-re 
"eat'y abuſed, many perſons being compelled to ſue out livery from 
the crown, who were by no means tenants thereunto, the Court if 
Wards and Liveries was ereQed by Stat. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 46. See Black- 
ftone's Com. II 61. III. 258. Alone, .  - Fas: 
(2) The more ard {eſs —} i. e. the greater and the leſs. Steevens. 
G, Gave lim their heirs ; as prges follow'd bim, ] Perhaps ve ought to 
point differently : gi no; ST 
G..ve him their heirs as pages; follow'd him, &c. Malone. 
{ 4) Hon the naked ſbore & c] In this whole ſpeech he alludes again to 
- fome pallages in Richard the Second. Jolnſau. F 


* 
2 
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And, in the neck of that . taſt'd the whole ſtate 5): 
To make that worſe, ſuffer'd his kinſman March 

(Who is, if every owner were well plac'd, | 

Indeed his king,) to be incag'd in Wales (6), 

There without ranſom to lie forfeited: : 

Diſgrac d me in my happy victories 3 | 

Sought to entrap me by intelligence; 

Rated my uncle from the council board; 

In rage diſmiſs d my father from the court; | 

Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong : 

And in concluſion, drove us to ſeek out | 

This head of ſafety (7); and, withal, to pry 

Into his title, the which we find 

Too indirect for long continuance | | 

Blunt. Shall I retura this anſwer to the king? 

Hot. Not fo, fir Walter; we'll withdraw a while. / 

Go to the ing; and let there be impawn'd | | 

Some ſurety for a ſafe return again, 

And in the morning early ſhall mine uncle 

Bring him our purpoſes : and ſo farewel. 

Blunt. T would, you would accept of grace and love. 

710. And, may be, ſo we ſhall. 

| Blunt. Pray heaven, you do!  [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
York. A Room in the Archbiſbop's Houſe. 
Lauter the Archbiſhop of York, and a- Gentleman. | 


Arch. Hie, good fir Michael; bear this ſealed brief (8), 
Wit: winged haſte, to the lord mareſhal (9); | 


This 
* And in the neck of that, He.] So, in the Palace of Pleaſure, 1566 3 
E 


Great mifchiefs ſuccedyng one in another's neck. nderſon. © 

(5) — talk'd the ⁊cbole flate :] Taſt'd is here uſed for taxed: it was 
once common to employ theſe words indiſctiminately. So in Holin- 
ſhed, p. 422: „here was a new and ſtrange ſubſidie or taſte granted 
to 2 for the king's uſe.“ Steevens. 

—incag'd iz Wales,] Nhe old copies have ergag d. rrected b 

Mr. Theobald. en, i TED - . 5 
(5) This head of ſafety ;] This army, from which I hope for protection 


3 | Jobnſan. 
8) — ſcaled brief} A brief is ſimply a letter. Fobnſom. © 
% o 4he lord mareſeal ,] Thomas Lord Mewbiay. Malone. 
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This to my couſin Scroop; and all the reſt 

To whom they are directed: if you knew 

How much they do import, you would make haſte. 
Gent. My good lord, 

J gueſs their tenor 

Arch. Like enough, you do. 

T o-morrow, good ſir We is a day, | 
Wherein the fortune of ten thouſand men 
Muſt 'bide the touch. For, fir, at Shrewſbury, 
As I am truly given to underſtand, | 
The king, with mighty and quick-raifed power, 
Meets with lord Harry: and I fear, fir Michael, — 
What with the ſickneſs of Northumberland, 
( Whoſe power was in the firſt proportion (1), 
And what with Owen Glendower's abſence thence, + 
(Who with them was a rated ſinew too (2), 
And comes not in, o'er-rul'd by prophecies,)— 
fear, the power of Percy is too weak 

To wage an inſtant trial with the king. 

Gent. Why, my good lord, you need not fear ; 
Tacrz's Douglas and lord Mortimer. 

Arch. No, Mortimer is not there. 

Gent. But there is Mordake, Vernon, Lord Harry Percy, 
And there's my lord of Worceſter ; and a head 
Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. 8 

Arch. And ſo there is: but yet the king hath drawn 
The ſpecial head of all the land together z— 
The prince of Wales, lord John of Lancafter, 
The noble Weſtmoreland, and warlike Blunt; 
And many more corrivals, and dear men 
Of eſtimation and command in arms. | 

Gent. Doubt not, my lord, they ſhall be well oppos'd. 

reh I hope no leſs, yet ncedfat? tis to fear; 
© to prevent the worſt, fir Michael, fpeed : 
For, if lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Diſmiſs his power, he means to viſit us,— 
For he hath W of our eee 


And : 


(1) in the ff proerin 3 Whoſe quota was vigor than that of any 
e'her man in the confederacy. Febnſon. * 
(2) — à rated ſineꝛu too,] A rated ſine vo ſignifies a ſtrength on whic 
»cckoned; a he P of which we mate accouut. TJounfe on. 
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And tis but wiſdom to make ftrong againſt him; 
Therefore, make haſte : 1 muſt go write again un bird 
To other friends; and ſo farewel, fix Michael. vi 


" * 


% 


The King's Camp near Shrewſbury.  __ 


Enter King Henry, Prince Henry, Prinze John of Lancafter, 
Sir Walter Blunt, and Sir John Falſtaff (4). 


K. Hen. How bloodily the ſun begins to peer 
Above yon buſky hill (5)! the day looks pale 
At his diſtemperature. | nr er #þ:-42 

P. Hen. The ſouthern wing 
Doth play the trumpet to his purpoſes (6) ; 

And, by his hollow whiſtling in the leaves, 
Foretells a tempeſt, and a bluſtering dax. 

K. Hen. Then with the loſers let it ſympathize ; 

For nothing can ſeem foul to thoſe that win. — 


Trumpet. Enter Worceſter, and Vernon. 


How now, my lord of Worceſter ? tis not well 
That you and I ſhould meet upon ſuch terms wy 


(3) Ad V.] It ſeems proper to be remarked, that in the editions 
printed while the author lived, this play is not broken into acts. The 
_ diviſion which was made by the players in the firſt folio, ſeems commo- 
dious enough, but, being without authority, may be changed by any 
editor who thinks bimſeſ? able to make a better, Fabnſon. * 

(4) In the old and modern editions the Earl of Weſtmoreland is made 
to enter here with the king; but it appears from a paſſage in the next 
ſeene that he was left as a hoſtage in Hotfpur's camp, till Worceſter 
ſhould return from treating with Henry, Malone. 5 

(5) — buſky Bill /] Buſty is woody. ( Boſqvet, Fr.) Milton writes 
the word perhaps more properly, Bey. Strevens. | . 

(0 to bis purpoſes ;} That is, to the ſun's, to that which the fun 
portends by his unuſual appearance. Febyſon,.  . 


—— 


7 
I 
U 
4 
= 


What ſay you to't ? will you again unknit 


We were the firſt and deareſt of your friends. 
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As now we meet: Vou have deceiv'd our truſt ; 
And made us doff our eaſy robes of peace, 

To cruſh our old limbs in ungentle ſteel: 

This is not well, my lord, this is not well. 


This churliſh knot of all-abhorred war? 

And move in that obedient orb again, 
Where you did give a fair and natural light ; 
And be no more an exhal'd meteor, = 
A prodigy. of fear, and a portent 
Of broached miſchief to the unborn times? 


Mor. Hear me, my liege + - - 
For mine own part, I could be well content 
To entertain the lag-end of my life 
With quiet hours; for I do proteſt, 
I have not ſought the day of this diſlike. | 
K. Hen. You have not ſought it! how comes it then? 
Fal. Rebellion lay in his way, and he found it. 
P. Hen. Peace. chewet, peace (7). 5 
Wor. It pleas'd your majeſty, to turn your looks _ 
Of favour, from myſelf, and all our houſe ; | 
And yet I muſt remember you, my lord, 


For you, my ſtaff of office (8) did | break I, 


(7) Peace, chewet, peace.] A chewet, or chuet, is a noiſy chattering 
bird, a pic. This carries a proper repreach to Falſtaff for his ill timed 
and impertinent jeſt. Theobald, _ ED 5 

In an old book of cookery, printed in 196, I find a receipt to make 
cheꝛvets, which from their ingredients ſeem to have been fat greaſy pud- 
dings; and to theſe it is highly probable that the prince alludes. Both 
the quartos and folio ſpell the word as it now ſtands in the text, and 
as I found it in the book already mentioned. So, in Bacon's Mat. Hi. 
« As for chuete, which ate likewiſe minced meat, inſtead of butter and 
fat, it were good to moiſten them partly with cream, or almond and 
piſtachio milk,” & c. It appears from a receipt in the Forme ꝙ Cury, a 
Roll of ancient Engliſh Cookery, comp led about A. D. 1390, by the Maſier 
Cock of King Richard IT, and publilbed by Mr. Pegge, 8vo. 1780, that 
theſe cbevoett were fried in oil. See p. 83 of that work. Cotgrave s 
Dictionary explains the French word goubelet, to be a kind of 10und pie 
reſembling our chuet. Stee vent. 4 61? $i : 

See alſo Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1592 : «:Frilingotti, A kinde | 
of daintie chexvet or minced pie.” Malone. 


(8) — my fff of office—] See Richard the Second. Jebaſin. 
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In Richard's time; and poſted day and night 
To meet you on the way, and kiſs your hand, 
When yet you were in place and in account 
Nothing ſo ſtrong and fortunate as . 

It was myſelf, my brother, and his ſen. 
That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time; You ſwore to us.— 
And you did ſwear that oath at Doncaſter, — 

That you did nothing purpoſe gainſt the Rate ; | 

Nor claim no further than your new-fall'n right, - - 
The ſeat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaſter : 

To this we ſwore our aid. But, in ſhort ſpace, 

It rain d down fortune ſhowering on your head 5 
And ſuch a flood of greatneſs fell on you,. | 
What with our help; what with the abſent king; 
What with the injuries of a wanton time (99 

The ſeeming ſufferances that you had borne; . 
And the contrarious winds, that held the king 
So long in his unlucky Iriſh wars, 
That all in England did repute him de MG 
And, from this ſwarm. of fair advantages 
You took occaſion to be quickly woe ]! norte 2, 
To gripe the general ſway into your band: 4416 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncaſter 3. nr: 2q vim 10" 

And, being fed by us, you us'd us fo _ 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird (1), 
Uſeth the ſparrow : did oppreſs our neſt; 
Grew by our feeding to ſo great a bulk, 5 
That even our love durſt not come near your ſight. 
For fear of ſwallowing; but with nimble wing 
We were enforc'd, for ſafety ſake, to fly _ 
Out of your ſight, and raiſe this preſenr head : 
Whereby we ftand oppoſed (2) by ſuch means 
As you yourſelf have forg'd againſt yourſelf ; 
By unkind uſage, dangerous countenance, . 


* 
* 


2 c 
: m 
— — 
* 1 - » + 


7 And 


| (9) — the injuries of a wanton time :] i. e. the injuries done by king 
Richard in the wantonneſs of proſpeitity. Muſgrave. 5 

(1 ) As that ungentle pull, the cuchoo's bird,] The cuckow's chicken, who, 

being hatched and fed by the ſparrow, in whoſe neſt the cuckow's egg 
vas laid, grows in time able to devour her nurſe. "Fabuſon. 


(2) — wefland oppoſed—] We ſtand in oppoſition to yo. Fobnſun, 


— —— A ůůꝛ ů ꝛ ͤEzf x 


I. no date: 


And violation of all faith and troth 
Sworn to us in your younger enterprize. 1 
K. Hen. Theſe things, indeed you have anticulated mY 
Proclaim'd at market- croſſes, read in churches ; 
To face the garment of rebellion - | 
With ſome E eolour (4), that may Pease the eye 
Of fickle changelings, and oor diſcontents (5), 
Which gape, and rub the 5 at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation : 
And never yet did lfarredion'w want 
Such water-colours to impaint his cauſe ; | 
Nor moody beggars, ſtarving for a time (6). 
Of pell-mell havock and confuſion. 
P. Hen. In both our armies, there is many a foul 
Shall pay full dearly for this encounter. 
If once they join in trial. Tell your nephew, 
The prince of Wales doth join with all the world 
In praiſe of Henry Percy: By my hopes, — 
This preſent enterprize ſet off his. head ( 1,- 
I do not think, a braver gentleman, 
More aive-valiant, or more 'valiant-young (8), 
More daring, or more bold, is nowalive, 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 
For my part, I may * it to my ſhame, _ 


1 have | 
(3) — erficulated.] 82 | exhibited 3 in articles. 80 in the e 


Tr 
6 To end thoſe things articulated here. * Steevens, 
(4) To face the garment of rebellion - 
With ſome fine colour,] I his is an Aalen to our ancient fantaſtic ha- 
bits, which were uſually Faced or turned up with a colour different from 
that of which they were made. So, in the old | JG of Nature, bl 


« His hoſen ſhall be freſhly garded 
« Wyth colours two or thre. Steevent. 
(5) — poor diſcontents,] Poor diſcontents are foor diſentented People, as 
we now fay—malcontents. So in Marſton's Malecontent, 1604 
„What, play I well the free. breath'd diſcontent: Malone. 
80 2 — ſtarying for a time—] i. e. impatiently expecting a time, &c 
in the Comedy of Errors : 
„% And now again clean farved for a look.” Malone. 
(7) - off bis head, —] i. e. taken from his account. Muſgrave. a 
8) More active · daliant, or more valiant-young,] The n. Kind of gin 
gle is in ne s Aftropbel and Stell- | 
®* ——joung-wilc, wiſe-valiant,” Serve. 
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[ have a truant been to chivalry; | C | 
And ſo, J hear, he doth account 06-260! : 
Yet this before my father's miajefty,— 
I am content, that he-ſhall take the odds 
Of his great name and eſtimation - 
And will, to ſave the blood on either bee, 
Try fortune with him in a ſingle ght. 
K. Hen. And, prince of Wales, fo dare we venture + thee, 


|  Albeit, conſiderations infinite. 


Do make againſt it: No, good Warceſtit, 1 nog a e! 
We love our people well; even thoſe we love, © 
That are miſ- led upon your couſinꝰs part: 
And, will they take the offer of our grace. 
Both he, and they, and you, yea, every man _ 
Shall be my friend again, and I'll be his: 

So tell your couſin, and bring we word 

What he will do:— But if he will not yield, 

Rebuke and dread correction wait on us, 

And they ſhall do their office. So, be gone; 

We will not now be troubled with reply : 


We offer fair, take it adviſedly. | | 
[aua Wares er, and Vernon. 
P. Hen, Tt will not be accepted, on my life: | 
The Douglas and the Hotſpur both. together 
Are confident againſt the world in arms. 
HK. Hen. Hence, therefore, every leader to his charges 
For, on their anſwer, will we ſet on them: 
And God befriend us, as our cauſe is juſt! Ah 
[Execunt King, Blunt, and Prince | 2 
Fal. Hal, if chou fee me down in the battle, and 
me (9), ſo; 'tis a point of friendſhip. 
P. Hen. Nothing but a Coloſſus can do. thee that Hd 
ſhip. Say thy prayers, and. farewell. 
Fal I would it were bed- time, Hal, and all wal. 
P. Hen. Why, thou oweſt God a death. 3 


(9) Hand beſtride me,) In the * of Agincourt Henry when king, 
did this act read for his brother the duke of Gloacefter 


So again, in the Comedy of Errors: . 
When 1 beſtrid thee in the wart, and took 
" * ſcars, to fave thy life,” Malene. 


* 


FIRST PART OF. 
Fal. Tis not due yet; I would be loth to pay him before 


his day. What need I be fo forward with him that calls not 


on me? Well, tis no matter; Honour pri cks me on. Yea, 
but how if honour prick me off when | come” on? how then ? 
Can honour ſet to a leg? No. Or an arm? No. Or take 
away the grief of a wound? No. Honour hath no ſkill in 
furgery then? No. What is honour? A word. What is in 
that word, honour ? What is that honour? Air. A trim 
reckoning !—Who hath it? He that diet o' Wedneſday. 
Doth he feel it? No. Doth he hear it? No. Is it inſenſible 
then? Vea, to the dead. But will it not live with the living: 
No. Why? Detraction will not ſuffer it therefore III 


none of it; Honour is a mere ſcutcheon (1), and ſo ends my 


6 en e 


SCENE 1. 


| . The Rebel Camp. | 
Buer Worceſter, and Vernon. 
Wor, O, no, my nephew muſt not know, fir Richard. 
The liberal kind offer of the king. 9 © 
Fer. Twere beſt, he dic. 
Mor. Ihen are we all undane, _ 
It is not poſſible, it cannot be. 
The king ſhould keep his word in loving us; 
He will ſuſpect us ſtill, and find a time 
To puniſh this offence in other fault? + ts 
Suſpicion, all our lives, ſhall be ſtuck full of eyes (2) 
For treaſon is but truſted like the fox; "= 
Who, ne'er ſo tame, ſo cherith'd, and lock'd up, Will 


(1) — honour & a mere ſcutcheon J A /cutcheon, is the painted heraldry 


| borne in funeral proceſſions: and by mere ſcutcheon is inſinuated, that 


whether alive or dead, honour is but a name. Warburton. _ of 
(2) Suſpicion, all our lives, ball be fluck full of eyes: The ſame mage 4 
ſuſpicion is exhibited in a Latin tragedy, called Roxana, written 2900 
the ſame time by Dr. William Alabaſter. Jobaſen. 

All the old copies read ſuppoſition. Steevens, 

The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. Malone. | 


8 "OR OE ns bd > add 
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Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors. | 
Look how we can, or fad, or merrily, : 1 © 
Interpretation will miſquote our looksa ; 
And we ſhall feed like oxen at a ſtall, - 

The better cheriſh'd, ſtill the [nearer death. 

My nephew's _— may be well forgot, 

It hath the excuſe of youth, and heat of blood; 


Enter Hotſpur, and Dos and Officers and Soldiers, 
Hot, My uncle is return d; - Deliver up 

My lord of Weſtmoreland (4). Uncle, what news? 
IVor. The king will bid you battle preſently, 
Doug. Defy him by the lord of Welimoreland (5). 
Hot. Lord Douglas, go you (6) and tell him fo. 
Doug. Marry, and ſhall,” and very willingly. © [Exit.' 
Wor. There is no ſeeming mercy in the king, 


Hot. Did you beg any? God forbid ! 


77 or. 


(3) — an adopted name of privilege, 1 Fit; big: 5 E? 
A bare-braia'd Hotſpur,] The name of Hotſpur will privilege him 
from cenſure, Jobn ſon. 5 - | | ; 
(4) — Deliver up OY. | 
' My lord of Weſtmoreland.] He was © impawned as a ſurety for th 
ſafe return” of Woiceſter. Sce Act IV. ſc. laſt. Malone. be 
(5) Doug. Defy him by the lord of Weſtmoreland.) This line, as well as 
the vext, (as has been obſerved by one of the modern editors,) probably 
belongs to Hotſpur, whoſe impatience wonld ſcarcely ſuffer any one to 
anticipate him on ſuch an occaſion, Malone. | 
(6) Lord Douglas, go you . Dovglas is here uſed às a * 
| | | SE 2 7 41 alane. , 
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Mor. I told him gently of our grievances, | - + | 
Of his oath-breaking ; which he mended thus, — 
By now forſwearing that he is forſwu rn. 
He calls us, rebels, traitors; and will ſcourge 
With haughty arms this hateful name in us. 


Doug. Arm, gentlemen ; to arms ! for I have thrown 
A brave defiance in King Henry's teet _ 
And Weſtmoreland, that was engag d (7), did bear it; 
Which cannot chooſe but bring him quickly on. 

Wor. The prince of Wales ſtept forth before the king, 
And, nephew, challeng d you to ſingle fight. 

Hot. O, would the quarrel lay upon our heads; 
And that no man might draw ſhort breath to-day, 
But I, and Harry Monmouth! Tell me, tell me, 
How ſnhew'd his taſking 18) ? ſeem d it in contempt ?- 
Ver. No, by my foul; I never in my liſfſe 
Did hear a challenge urg d more modeſtly, ; 
Unleſs a brother ſhould a brother dare 
To gentle exerciſe and proof of arms. 

He gave you all the duties of a man 
Trimm'd up your praiſes with a princely tongue; 
Spoke your deſervings like a chroniclez © 
Making you ever better than his praiſG. 
By ftill diſpraifing praiſe, valued with you (9): 4 : 
And Wetmoreland, that was engag ' d,) Engag'd is delivered as an 
„ A — lines 2 the return of Worceſter, he orders 
Weſtmoreland to be diſmiſſed. Jobnſon. | 

(8) How ſbew'dbir taſking ?] Thus the quarto, 1598, The others, 
with the folio read —talting. Steben. i 

I know not whether ing is not here uſed for taxing ; i. e. his ſa- 
tirical repreſentation. So, 2 As you like It ; 

f my taxing, like a wild gooſe, flies,” 


Taſting, however, is ſufficiently intelligible in its more uſual accep- 


tation. We yet ſay, © he took him to tft.” Mane. 

(9) By flill diſpraifing praiſe, valued al e Why this line 5 — 
be cenſured by Dr, Warburton as nonſenſe, I know not. To vin 
praiſe, compared or valued with merit ſuperlor to praiſe, is no harſh 4 

reſſion. There is another objection to be made. Prince Hom h 
bis challenge of Percy, had indeed commended him, but with no g's 
hyperboles as might repreſent him above praiſe ; and there ſeems to 5 
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And, which became him like a prince indeed, 


He made a bluſhing cital (1) of himſelf ; 
And chid his truant youth with ſuch a grace, 


As if he maſter'd there (2) a double ſpirit, 


Of teaching, and of learning, i 

There did he pauſe : But let me tell the wor 

If he out-live the envy of this day, 1 

England did never owe ſo ſweet a hope, 33 

So much miſconſtrued in bis wantonneſs. e 

Hot. Couſin, I think, thou art enamoured 

On his follies ; never did T hear * e 

Of any prince, ſo wild, at liberty (3): 

But, be he as he will, yet once ere . 

] will embrace him with a ſoldier's arm, 

That he ſhall ſhrink under m courteſy.— 

Arm, arm, with ſpeed: nd, fellows, ſoldiers, 88 
Better 


no reaſon why Vernon ſhould . the prince rr 
truth, Did then Shakſpeare forget the foregoing ſcene? or are ſome 
lines loſt from the prince ' ſpeech? Fohnſon, - 

1 do not ſuſpect any omiſſion. 025 aa letters and 
ſpeeches of former ſcenes in his plays, ſeldom attends minutely to 
what he had written, I believe, in theſe caſes he always truſted to 
memory. Malone. | 

(1) He made a bluſving cital— Cital foritaxation. Pepe. 

Mr. Pope e that by cital is meant-taxation; but Irather think 
it means recital, The verb is uſed i in that ſenſe i in the 7 wen 
Fan. Act IV. ſce. : 

—— for we cite our faults, ging 
| © That they may hold excus'd our NG, * 
Again, in X. Henry V. Act V. ſe. ii: 
Whoſe want gives growth to the imperfections | 
„Which you have cited,” &c. Collins. 5 | 
(2) be maſter” d—]} i. e. was maſter of. © c i 
* — did Thear] The latter word is uſed as a diflyllable. Mr. Pope, 
dot perceiving this, reads Upon his follies, &c. which was unnęceſ- | 
laily adopted by the ſubſequent editors.  Molone: 

(3) Of any prince, ſo wild, at liberty] Of any prince that played 
fuch pranks, and was not confined as a madman. Fobnſon. 

The quartos 1 598, 15 9s A and 1608, read—ſo wild à libertie. Per · 
— 2 author wrote % wild a lidertine. T hus, in Amory and Cu- 

ac 4 
« Tye up the Bbertine in the field of feaſts.” —— 
Our author uſes the exprefſion in the text again, in K. Richard 2 
My hair doth ſtand on end to hear her curſes. 
And fo doth mine. 1 mule, why ſhe's at liberty.” Mal-. 
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Better conſider what you have to do, 
Than I, that have not well the gift of tongue, 
Can lift your blood up with perſuaſion. 


Euter a Meſſenger. 


Mes. My lord, here are letters for you. 
Hot. I cannot read them now. — _ 
O gentlemen, the time of life is ſhort; — 
To ſpend that ſhortneſs baſely, were too long, 
If life did ride upon a dial's point, 8 
Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 
And if we live, we live to tread on kings; 
If die, brave death, when princes die with us! 
Now for our conſcience, - the arms are fair, 
When the intent of bearing them is juſt. 


5 Enter another Meſſenger. 


Meß. My lord, prepare; the king comes on, apace. 

Hot. I thank him, that he cuts me from my tale, 
For 1 profeſs not talking; Only this | 
Let each man do his beſt : and here draw I 
A ſword, whoſe temper I intend to ſtain 
With the beſt blood that I can meet withal 
In the adventure of this perilous day 
Now, Eſperance (4) Percy - and ſet on. — 
Sound all the lofty inſtruments of war, 
And by that mufick let us all embrace: yy 1 

| | vo For, 


(4) Now - Eſperance —)] This was the word of battle on Percy's 
fide... See Hall's Chronicle, folio 22. Pope. 7 | 
Eſperance, or Eſperanza, has always been the motto of the Percy 
family. Eſperance en Dien is the preſent motto of the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, and has been long uſed by his predeceſſors. Sometimes 
it was expreſſed Eſperance ma Comferte, which is ſlill legible at Alnwick 
caſtle over the great gate. Her. 
Dur author found this word of battle in Holinſhed. He ſeems to 
have uſed Eſperance as a word of four ſyllables, So, in he Merry Wroes 
ALS _ nd Honi ſoit qui maly penſẽ, write.“ 5 Malone. 8 
(5) For, heaven to carib, ] i. c. One might wager heaven to . 


ti 
enn 
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For, heaven to earth (5), ſome of us never A | 
A ſecond time do ſuch a courteſy. it gh woriod 
[The trumpets. ſound. They embrace," and exeunts 


8 CE N E III. 


Pliin aug Shrewbury. | 


Excurſions, and "Parties fighting. Alarum to the battle. 
Then enter Douglas and Blunt, meeting. 


Blunt What is thy name, that in the battle * thus ) 
Thou crofſeſt me ? what honour doſt thou ſeek | 
Upon my head ? 8 
Dong. Know then, my name is Douglas; 
And! do haunt thee in the battle thus, 
Becauſe ſome tell me that thou art a king. 
Blunt. They tell thee true. : 


Doug. The lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought by 


Thy likeneſs ; for, inſtead of thee, king Harry, 


This ſword hath ended him: ſo ſhall it thee, - 
Unleſs thou yield thee as my priſoner. 

Blunt. I was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot 
And thou ſhalt find a king that will revenge 


Lord Stafford's death. ['T hey. fight, and Blunt is ſain: 
Enter Hotſpur. | | 


Hot. O Douglas, hadſt thou fought at Holmedon thus, 
I never had triumph'd upon a Scot. 

Doug. All's done, all's won; here breathleſs lies the king. 

Hot. Where? 1 8 . | 

Doug Here. 1 | 5 

Hot. This, Douglas? no, I know, this face full well: 
A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt ; 
Semblably (6) furniſh'd like the king himſelf. 3 
* —in the Battle —] The, which is n« copies, was adi 
for the fake of the e a6 * 2 5 

Yi. e. in reſemblance, alike, Stecvent. 
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Doug. A ſhah go wieeabip ful; whither it goes on 
A borrow'd title haſt thou bought too dear. 
Why-didſt thou tell me that thou wert a king? 
Hot. The king hath many marching in his coats; 
Doug. Now by my ſword, I will kill all his coats; 
I'l * all his wardrobe, piece by piece, 
Until I meet the king. 
Hot. Up, and away; 
Our ſoldiers ſtand full fairly for the day. | U Exeun. 


Other Alarums. Enter Falſtaff, 


Kal Though I could ſcape ſhot-free at London (8), L 
fear the ſhot here; here's no ſcoring, but upon the pate.— 


Soft! who art thou? ? Sir Walter Blunt ;—there's honour for 


you: Here's no vanity (9) 11 am as hot as molten lead, 
and as heavy too: God keep lead out of me ! I need no 
more weight than mine own bowels. —1I have led my ragga- 
muffins where they are pepper d: there's but three of my 


hundred and fifty (1) left alive; and they are for the unt 


end, to beg e life. Dat who comes here? mh 


(7) A fool go 8 400 1] The old lid; Ah, 
fool, Tear thy ſoul, & c. but this appears to be nonſenſe. I have ven- 
tured to omit a ſingle letter, as weil as to change the punttuation, on 
the authority of the following paſſage in the Merchant of Venice: - 

With one fool's head I came ro woo, 21 


| But I go away uith two.“ f 
Again, more appoſitely in Promas and Caſſandra, I * 
„Go, and a knave with thee." ba 
See a note on Timon, Act V. fe. ii. Steevens. 

(8) — at free at Landon, A. play upon bet, as it means the part of a 
reckoning, and a miſſive weapon diſcharged from was | 
nſon. 

Here's no vanity {} In our author's time the negative, in common 
. was uſed to deſign, ironically, the exceſs of A _ Thus ben 
Jonſon, in Every Man in bis Humour, ſays: | 
1 * O here's ao fupper 3 

+ *Death, I can e re the ſtocks better. | 
Meaning, as the pallage ſhews, that che F. Pry was. excelire. Ab 
ſo in many other ee War 25 54 
our author's Taming 0 the Shr ; Here's no knave 
"_ in thor's Taming of ev | = 
(1) There's but three bundred and fifly—)] All the old co Jes habe 
There's * N W They are nt erroncous. The ene 


r e 
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Enter Prince Henry. | 

P. Hen, Whit ſtand'ſt thou idle here? lend me thy ſword : 
Many a nobleman lies ſtark and ſtiff e * 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, f n 
Whoſe deaths are unreveng d: pr ythee, lend me thy ſword. 
Fal. O Hal, I pr'ythee, give me leave to breathe a 
while. Turk Gregory never did ſuch deeds in arms (2), as 
I have done this day. I have paid Percy, I have made him 
ſure (4). IE 

P. Hen, He is, indeed; and living to kill thee. - 

I prythee, lend me thy ſword. 

Tal. Nay, before God, Hal, if Percy be alive, thou get'ſt 
not my word; but take my piſtol, if thou wit. 

P. Hen. Give it me: What, is it in the caſe ? : 

Fal. Ay, Hal; tis hot, tis hot; there's that will ack a 
city (5). [The Prince draws aut a' bottle of ſack (©). 

Vol. VIII. 9 85 H 5 P . Hen. 
miſtake has already happened in this play, where it has been rightly 
corrected. So again, in Ceriolanus, 1623; | $ | 

64 Cor. Ay, but mine own delite.. * ©. 5. 
_ * x Cit. How, not your own deſire?” Malone, | 

{2) Turk Gre ory never did ſuch deeds in arme,] Meaning Gregory the 
Seventh, called Hildebrand. This furious frier ſurmounted almoſt in- 
vincible obſtacles to deprive the emperor of his right of inveſtiture of 
biſhops, which his predeceſſors had long attempted in vain. Fox, in 
his biſtory, hath made this Gregory ſo odious, that I don't doubt but 
the good Proteſtants of that time were well pleaſed to hear him thus 
characterized, as uniting the attributes of their two great enemies, the 
Turk and Pope, in one. MY arburton. | by \ 

(4) I have made him ſure.] Sure has two ſignifications; certainly di- 
2:ſedef, and fafe. Falſtaff uſes it in the Former ſenſe, the Prince replies 
* ) the latter. Steevens. LA 5 | 

5) —/ack à city.] A quibble on the word ſack, Fobnſon. | 
The fame quibble may be found in driflppuc, or the Jovial-Philoſo- 
ber, 1630: * —it may juſtly ſeem to have taken the name of /ack from 
the ſacking of cities. Steevens, | - | 

(6) — a beetle of ſach.} The ſame eomic circumſtance occurs in the 
ancient Jaterlude of Nature, (written long before the time of Shak- 
ipeare) bl. I. no date? 5 EIS, 

* Glotony, We ſhall have a warfare it ys told me. 
Aan. Ye; where is thy harnes ? 8 
* Glotony, Mary, here may ye ſe, 5 
Here ys harnes inow. | woes eg "* 
' #rath, Why haſt thou none other harnes but thys ? 
| | « 


Glotony, 


* 
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P. Hen. What, is it a time to jeſt md dally now? 
; {tbraw it at him, and ext, 

Fal. Well, if Percy be 3 I'll pierce him (7). If be do 
come in my ways ſo: if he do not, if h come'in-his, vil 
lingly, let him make a carbonado (8) ef me. I like not fuch 

grinning honour as fir Malter hath: Give me liſe: which if 

Jean fave; 6; ae —_— ons wlad for, and there's 

an end. L 


s N IV. 


1 Part f the "I 


"i 8 Five the King, Prive Hears 
Prince John, and Weſtmoreland. | 


X. Hon. pr ythee, Harry, withdraw Wye; thou bleed | 
too much (9): 
Lord John of Lancaſter, go you with him. 
H. Joln. Not L, my lord; unleſs I did bleed too. 
P. Hen. 1 beſeech your majeſty, make up. 
| Left your re ent do amaze your. frignds, mers 


« Gletony | What the devyll harnes ſhould 1 wys, 
6 Without it be a bertel? 
%% Another botell.I wyll go purvey, | 
Leſt that drynk be fearce i in the way, 
oy Or happely none to ſell. | Steevenss 
05 ) If Percy he alive, I'll pierce bim.] I take the conpeſt to be this, 
Topimeavellelis to tp it. Palſtaff takes up his bottle which the prince 
To pines at his head, and bein about to animate himſelf. with 4 
draught, cries, i Percy be alive, Ill pierce bim, and ſo draws the cork. 
Ido not p e this with much confidence. Jobnſon. 
ä Ben Jonſon — the ſame quidble: in his Neo Jun, ART: 2 
« Sir- Pierce anon Will pierce us a new hogſhead. 11 6 p 
I believe Falſtaff makes this boaſt that the Prince may hear 1 
continues the reſt of the ſpeech in a lower accent, or when he _ 
of hearing. Shakſpeare has the ſame play on words i in Love's 
Loft, Act IV. ſc. ii. Steevens, if for 
1 — 4 re carbonads i is a piece of meat cut croſs-w 
giidiron . Fohnſon. ded 
1 thou bleed 1 too * Hiſtory au, the Prince Was * 
5 75 i, ch an arrow. Aen. All 


$7 
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K. Hen. I will do fo = „ 
My lord of Weſtmoreland, lead him to his tent. 
Jet. Come, my lord, I will lead you to your ten 
P. Hen. Lead me, my lord? I do not need your helps - 
And heaven forbid, a ſhallow ſcratch ſhould drive - 
The-prince of Wales from ſuch à field as this - _ ..- © © 
Where ſtain'd nobility lies trodden on, tr 46 
And rebels arms triumph in maſfacresf ? 
P. John. We breathe tuo long Come, couſin Weſt⸗ 
Our duty this way lies; od's ſake, comme. 
a 3 : IT TExeuttt P. Jobty and Weſt. 
P. Hen. By heaven, thou haſt deceiv'd me, Lancaſter, 
I did not think thee lord of ſach a ſpirit : 3 
Before, I lov'd thee. as a brother, John ; 
But now, I do reſpect thee as my ſoul. _ 5 
K. Hen. I ſaw him hold lord Percy at the point, 
With luſtier maintenance than ! did 160k for (17 
Of ſuch an ungrown warrioo . | 
P. Hen. O, this boy | | 8 5 a 
Lends mettle to us all! © 8 [Pxit, 
Doug. Another king ! they. grow like Hydra's Beads: 
[ am the Douglas, fatal to all thoſe 55 
That wear thoſe colours on them. What art chou, 
That counterfeit'ſt the „ + Se oo oo HO 
KH. Hen. The king himſelf; who, Douglas, grieves at 
| heart, 
So many of his ſhadows thou haſt met, 
And not the very king. 8 J have two boys, n I 19 
Seek Percy, and. thyſelf, about the field: 
But, ſeeing tlioù fall ſt on me ſa luckily, - 
Iwill aflay thee; ſo defend TT 


4 "— 42 3 * 2 ao» *-+ 2 6 Doug. 
- har * 


All the Chronicles that I have ſeen, only ſay, that the prince was 
wounced in the face. It is not indeed very eaſy to conceive how he 
cond continue fighting after being wounded in the eye. Malone. 

(1) 7 / u bim bold lord Rog arms TOES | 
With |. flier maintenance than I did look for, &c.] So in Holinſhed, 
5. 759 :—* the earle of Richmond withſtbbd his violence; and de bim 
at the ſwword's point without advantage, longer than” his companions either 
ibought or Jnaged,” Sevens, 


- 
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Doug. I fear, thou art another counterfeit ; 
And yet, in faith, thou bear'ſt thee like a king; 
But mine, I am ſure, thou art, whoe'er thou be, 
And thus I win thee. as FO Won. 


They fight ; the King being in danger, enter Prince Henry, 


P. Hen. Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or thou art like 
Never to hold it up again!] the ſpirits _ _ 
Of valiant Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, are in my arms: 
It is the prince of Wales, that threatens thee ; | 
Who neyer promiſeth, but he means to pay.— 
0 [7 hey fight 5 Douglas fie. 
Cheerly, my lord; How fares your grace? 
Sir Nicholas Gawſey hath for ſuccour ſent, 

And ſo hath Clifton; III to Clifton ftraight. 

K. Hen. Stay, and breathe awhile :— 
Thou haſt redeem d thy loſt opinion (2): 
And ſhew'd, thou mak'ſt ſome tender of my life, 
In this fair reſcue thou haſt brought to me. 5 

P. Hen. O heaven ! they did me too much injury, 
"That ever ſaid, I hearken'd for your death. 

If it were ſo, I might have let alone 
The inſulting hand of Douglas over you; | 
Which would: have been as ſpeedy in your end, 
As all the poiſonous potions in the world, 
And ſav'd the treacherous labour of your ſon. 

K. Ben. Make up to Clifton, I'll to fir Nicholas Gaw- 

ſey. | [Exit K. Henry. 


\ 


Enter Hotſpur. | 


Hot. If T miſtake not, thou art Harry Monmouth. 
P. Hen. Thou ſpeak'ſt as if I would deny my name. 
Hot. My name is Harry Percy. 
P. Hen. Why, then I fee 
A very valiant rebel of the name. 


Lam 


3 > | find 
2) — opinion :] i. e. thy. loſt character. Mr. Reed, I find, 
ha * * 1 ese e and ſupports it by the — 
paſſage from Shirley's Gameſter, 1633 © I meat, you have the — 
of a valiant gentleman z one that dares fight and maintain your * 
againſt odds,” Malane. | | | 
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[ am the prince of Wales: and think not, Percy, 
To ſhare with me in glory any more : 8 | 
Two ſtars keep not their motion in one ſphere n 
Nor can one England brook a double reign, ets 
Of Harry Percy, and the prince of Wales. 
Hot. Nor ſhall it, Harry, for the hour is come 
To end the one of us; And would to God 
Thy name in arms were now as great as mine! | 
p. Hen. I'll make it greater, ere I part from thee; | 
And all the budding honours on thy creſtt k 
Ill crop, to make a garland for my head. Se 
Hot. I can no longer brook thy vanities. © [They fight. 


Enter Falſtaff. $ 


Fal. Well ſaid Hal! to it, Hal !—Nay, you ſhall find 
no boy's play here, I can tell you. e 


Enter Douglas ; he fights vith Falſtaff, who falls down as if 
be avere dead, and exit Douglas. Hotſpur is wounded, and 


Hor. O Harry, thou haſt robb'd me of my youth (3) :] 
I better brook the loſs of brittle life, rot 
Than thoſe proud titles thou haſt won of me; RG 
They wound my thoughts, worſe than thy ſword my 


— 


eſn.— | | 
But thought's the ſlave of life, and life's time's fool; 
And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, 

Muſt have a ſtop (4). O, I could propheſy, 'B 
1 ; ye 


(3) 0, Harry, thou baſt robb"d me of my youth :] Shakſpeare has choſen 
to make Hotſpur fall 88 hand 97 25 Gs of Wales; but there 
1s, | believe, no authority for the fact. Holinſhed ſays, © The king 
flew that day with his own hand ſix and thirty perſons of his enemies. 
The other [i. e. troops] of his party, encouraged by his doings, fought. 
valiantly, and flew the Lord Percy, called Henry Hotſpur.” 

Speed ſays, Percy was killed by an unknown hand. Malone. 
(4) — tbofe proud titles thou haſt won of me ; 
They wound my thoughts, — | 
But thought's the flave of life, and life's time's fool ; ; | 
| Ard time mut haveaflop.—| Hotſpur in his laſt moments en- 
deavours to conſole himſelf. The glory of the prince wwounds his thoughts . 
| ve bug; 


/ 
) 


But let my favours hide thy mangled face (9); 
And, even in thy behalf, I'll thank — 5 75 


Thy ignomy (1) ſleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remenber'd jo thy epitaph !— n 


dut 2hovph?, bang dependent on li, muſt ceaſe with it, and will ſoon 


of 1598, and the folio, have—the dead. The true reading is found in 


| ſequent copies have—ſo from, &c. Malone. 
1 
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But that the earthy and cold hand of dean 
Lies on my tongue: — No, Percy, thou art duſt, N 
And food for Yn ee, e dee . 
H. Hen. _ Nee brave Percy: Fare thee well, great 
| e art! 997 | —— 5 
Ill-wear' d ambition, how much art thou ſhrunk (5) 
When that this body did contain a ſpirit. 
A kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound (6); 
But now, two paces of the vileſt earth i 
Is room enough: — This earth, that bears thee dead (7), 
Bears not alive ſo ſtout a gentleman. 5 
If thou-wert ſenſible of courteſy, ; | 
I ſhould not make ſo dear a ſhow (8) of zeal: 


For doing theſe fair rites of tende | 
Adieu, and take thy praiſe with thee to heaven 


[he fees Falſtaff on the os 
at; 


be at an end. Life, en which tought depends, is itſelf of no great u- 
lue, being the foo! and ſport of time; of time, which, with all its do- 
winion over ſublanary things, ali itſelf at laſt be ee 

Hotſpur alludes to the Fool in our ancient Moralities, The ſame a- 
luſion occurs in Meaſure for Meſure and Love's Labour's LA. 


The ſame expreffion is found in aur author's 1c#th Sonnet? 

© Love's not Time's fool.” Malone. : 

- £5) 1i-weav'd ambition, &c. A metaphor taken from cloth, which 

ſhrinks when it is ill-weav'd, when its texture is looſe, Jobnſn. 

(6) A kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound ;] . + 

| © Carminibus confide boniz—gacet ecce Tibullus; . | | 

VM manet e toto parva quod urna capi. Ovid. Jobnſon. 
7) — that bears thee dead,] The moſt authentick copy, the quart 


quarto of no authority or value, 1639 ; but it is here clearly . 
(8) —/ dear a ſtbow—) Thus the firſt and beſt quarto. All the ſub- 
0 with 2 

(9) But let my favours hide thy mangled face ;] He covers his face ut 
PL, to hide the ghaſtlineſs of PTS nſon. 5 
(i) Thy ignomy—} i. e. ignominy. So. in Lord Cromrel, 160 ; 
« With ſcandalous jgnomy and flanderous ſpeeches.” Malone. 
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What ! old acquaint- e could not all this fem 

Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewell! 8 


I could have better ſpar d a better man. 
O, I ſhould have a heavy miſs of thee, 
If I were much in love with vauitx. 


Death hath not ſtuck ſo fat a deer (2) to-day, © 5 
Though many dearer (3), ãn this bloody fray:— 
Imbowell'd will I ſee thee by and bj; | 
Till then, in blood by noble Percy li.. [adit 

Fal. [riſing ſſowly.] ImbowelPd ! i thou imbowel ne to- 
day, I'Il give you leave to powder me (4 and eat me t60, 
tomorrow. Sblood, tas time: to cbunterfeit, or that hot 
termagant Scot had paid me ſcot and lot too. Counterfeſt? 
I lie, I am no counterfeit : To die, is to be a tounttrfrat ; 
for he is but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not thelife 
of a man: but to counterfeit dying, when a man theres: 
liveth, is to be no counterfeit but the tue and perfect im ge 
of life indeed. The better part of valvur is diſcretion; in 
the which. better part, I have ſaved my lie. Zounds I am 
afraid of this gun · poder Percy; though: he be dead: How 
if he ſhould counterfeit too, and riſe? 1 am afraid; he would 
prove the better counterfeĩt. Therefore Il make him dure: 
yea, and I'll wear I kill'd him. Why may nöt he kiſe, as 
well as I? Nothing confutes mè but eyes, anil n6 body ſees 
(2) — /g fat a der ] There is in theſe lines a very natural miktur 
of the ſerivus and ludicrous, produce! by the view of Peray and Fal- 
ſtaff. I wiſh all play on words had been forbotn, r 85 
3 the ſame quibble in the Two Angry # of Abington, 
Affe is as tear in dear,” as tis in men.” * I 
Again, in 4 Maidenhead well Loft, 1632, a com. by Heywood : 

«© There's no deer ſo dear to him, but he will kill it.“ Stcevens. 


| F at is the reading of the firſt quarto 1598, the moſt authentick im- 
preſſion of this play, and of the folio; The other quartos . 


So fat a deer, ſeems to be the better reading, for Turbervile, in the 
Terms of the Ages of all Bratt of Venerie and Chaſe, obſerves, „ =You 
ſhall ſay by any deare, a great deare, and not a fayre deate, unleſz it 
be a rowe, which in the fifth year is ca led a fayre rowe · bucke, 


* 


(3) — many dearer,] Many of greater value. Folnſon. 
(4) =o powder me. 10788 is to ſalt; Bb on 
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me. — Therefore, ſirrah, [ fabbing him.] with a new wound 
in your thigh, come you along with me.. 
5 C. ualec Hotſpur on his bath, 


Re-enter Prince Henry, and Prince John. | +1 


P. Hen. Come, brother John, full brayely haſt thon 
fleſh'd 8 > 93-1 Him Þ 34% 
. Thy maiden ſword. To ot ood 
Hen. But, ſoft! whom have we here? 
Did you not tell me, this fat man was dead? 
P. Hen. I did; I ſaw him dead, breathleſs and bleeding 
On the ground. — 5610 mo 2999 
Art thou alive? or is it fantaſy . W 
That plays upon our eye-ſight? I prythee, ſpeak ; 
We will not truſt our eyes, without our ears ;—: . 
Thou art not what thou ſeemſt. e e b 
Fal. No, that's certain; I am not a double man 5): but if 
I be not Jack Falſtaff, then am I a Jack. There 1s Percy: 
- [thrbeving the body dbævn.] if your father will do me any ho- 
nour, ſo; if not, let him kill the next Percy himſelf. 1 look 
to be either earl or duke, I can aſſure you; 1 1 
P. Hen. Why, Percy I kill'd myſelf, and ſaw thee dead. 
Fal. Didſt thou: Lord, lord, how this world is giyen 
to lying !—I grant you, I was down, and out of breath; and 
ſo was he: but weroſe both at an inſtant, and ge og 
hour by Shrewſbury clock. If 1 may be beliey'd, fo; if not, 
let them, that ſhould reward valour, bear the fin upon their 
own heads. I'll take it upon my death, I gave him this 
wound in the thigh (6) : if the man were alive, and w 
deny it, I would make him eat a piece of my a Jul | 


(5) — a deuble man ;] That is, I am not Falſtaff and Percy together, 
though having Percy on my back, I ſeem double. Fohnſor. 3 
(5) I gave him this wound in the thigh ] The very learned lord Lytt 15 
obſerves, that Shakſpeare has applied an action to Falſtaff, w 4 
William of Malmſbury, tells us was really done by one of aft an 
queror's knights to the bedy of king Harold. I do not however M nk. 
that lord Lyttleton ſuppoſed Shakſpeare to have read this . A 
The ſtory is told likewiſe by Matthew Paris and Matthew oy ge 
minſter; and by many of the Engliſh Chroniclers, Stowe, Spee. 
Ae As. 2 : | 
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P. John. This is the ſtrangeſt tale that e er I heard. 
p. Hen. This is the ſtrangeſt fellow, brother John. — 
Come bring your luggage nobly on your back: 
For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 
III gild it with the happieſt terms I have. FR 
| | [A retreat is ſounded. 
The trumpet founds retreat, the day is ours. | 
Come, brother, let's to the higheſt of the field, 
To ſee what friends are living, who are dead. | os 
| [ Exeunt P. Henry and P. John. 
Fal. I'll follow, as they ſay, for reward. He that rewards 
me, God reward him ! If I do grow great, I'll grow lels ; 
for I'll purge, and leave ſack, and live cleanly, as a noble- 
man ſhould do. Exit, bearing off the body. 


SCENE V. 


Another Part of the field. 


The trumpets ſound. Eater King Henry, Prince Henry, 
Prince John, Weſtmoreland, and Others, with Worceſter, 


and Vernon, priſoners. 


K. Hen. Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke. 
Ill ſpirited Worceſter ! did we not ſend grace, 
Pardon, and terms of love to all of you? 

And would'ſt thou turn out offers contrary? 
Miſuſe the tenor of thy kinſman's truſt ? 

Three knights upon our party lain to-day, 

A noble earl, and many a creature elſe, 

Had been alive this hour, | 

If, like a chriſtian, thou hadſt truly borne 

Betwixt our armies true intelligence. 5 

Wor. What I have done, my ſafety urg d me to; 
And J embrace this fortune patiently, gk” 
vince not to be ayoided it falls on me. 
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K. Hen. Bear Worceſter to the death, and Vernon too; 
Other offenders we will pauſe upon.— 
[ Exeunt Worceſter, and Vernon, guarded. 
How goes the field ? 5 | 
FP. Hen. The noble Scot, lord Douglas, when he faw 
The fortune of the day quite turn'd from him, 
The noble Percy ſlain, and all his men 
Upon the foot of fear, — fled with the reft ; 
And, falling from a hill, he was ſo bruis'd, 
That the purſuers took him. At my tent 
The Douglas is; and I beſeech your grace, 
I may diſpoſe of him. t 
K. Hen. With all my heart. | 
P. Hen. Then, brother John of Lancaſter, to you 
This honourable bounty ſhall belong: 
Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
Up to his pleaſure, ranſomleſs, and free: 
His valour, ſhewn upon our creſts to-day, 
Hath ſhewn us how to cheriſh ſuch high deeds, 
Even in the boſom of our adverſaries (7). 8 
K. Hen. Then this remains, — that we divide our power.— 
Von, ſon John, and my couſin Weſtmoreland, | 
Towards York ſhall bend you, with your deareſt ſpeed, 
To meet Northumberland, and the prelate Scroop, |, 
Who, as we hear, are buſily in arms: 5 
Myſelf, — and you, ſon Harry, —will towards Wales, 
To fight with Glendower, and the earl of March. 
Rebellion in this land ſhall lofe his way, 
Meeting the check of fach another day : 
And ſince this buſineſs ſo fair is done (8), 
Let us not leave till all our own be won. Exam, 


Haib ſhewn us—] Thus the quarto, 1558. In that of 1459, 
| ſewn war arbitrarily ehanged to taught, which conſequently is the 
reading of the folio. The repetion is much in our author's Wo 
FH) 

(7) Here Mr. Pope inſerts the following fpeech from the quartos: 
* Lan. I thank your grace for this high courteſy, 

Which ſhall give away immediately“? 
But Dr. Johnſon judiciouſly ſuppoſes it to have been rejected by Shak- 
ſpeare himſelf. Steevens. Os i 
(S) 4rd ſince this buſineſs ſo 2 is done,] Fair for fairly. Either that 
e 


word is here uſed as a diſſy llable, or bu/inefs as a triſy lable. nes 


n 7. 
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IR. TOLLET'S OPINION CONCERNING THE MORRIS DANCERS 
UPON His WINDOW: © 


The celebration of May-day, which is repreſented upon my win- 
dow of painted glaſs, is a very ancient cuſtom, that has been obſerved 
by noble and royal perſonages, às well as by the vulgar. It is men- 
tioned in Chaucer's Court of Love, that early on May-day © furth goth 
al the court both moſt and leſt, to fetche the flouris freſh, and brannch, 
and blome.” Hiſtorians record, that in the beginning of his reign, 
Henry the Eighth with his courtiers © roſe on May-day very early to 
fetch May or green boughs ; and they went with their bows and ar- 
rows ſhooting to the wood.” Stowe's Survey of London informs us, 
that © every pariſh there, or two or three paiiſhes joining together, 
had their Mayings ; and did fetch in May-poles, with diverſe warlike 
ſhews, with good archers, Motrice Dancers, ahd other devices for paſ- 
time all the day along, * Shakſpeare ſays # was, © impoſſible to make 
the people ſleep on May-morning ; and that they roſe car by to obſerve 
the rite of May.“ The court of king James the Firſt, and the popu- 
lace, long preſerved the obſervance of the day, as Spelmani's Har 
remarks under the word, Maiuma. od pet 
Better judges may decide, that the inſtitution of this feſtivity origi- 
nated from the Roman Flotalia, or from the Celtic la Beltine, while l 
conceive it derived to us from out Gothic anceſtors. Olaus Magnus de 
Gentibus Septentrionalibus, Iib. xv. c. 8. fays © that after their long winter 
from the beginning of October to the end of April, the northern na- 
tions have a cuſtom to welcome the returning ſplendor of the ſun with 
dancing, and mutually to feaſt each other; rejoicing that a better ſea- 
fon for fiſhing and hunting was approached." In honour of May-day 
the Goths and ſouthern Swedes had a mock battle between ſummer 
and winter, which ceremony is retaihed in the Iſle of Man, where the 
Danes and Norwegians had been for a long time maſters. It appears 
from Holinſhed's Cbronicte, vol. HI. p. 314, or in the year 1306, that, 
before that time, in country towns the young folks choſe a ſummer 
king and queen for ſport to dance about May-poles. There can be no 
doubt but their majeſties had proper attendants, or ſuch as would beſt 
divert the ſpectators; and we may preſume, that ſome of the characters 
varied, as faſhions aud cuſtoms altered. About half a century after- 
wards, a great addition ſeems to have been made to the diverſion by 
the introduction of the Morris or Mooriſh dance into it, which, as Mr. 
Peck in his Memoits of Miltin with great probability conjectures, was 
firſt brought into England in the time of Edward III. when John of 
Gaunt returned from Spain, vyhere he had been to aſſiſt Peter king of 
Caſtile, againſt Henty the Baſtard, * This dance,“ . Peck, 


* was uſually performed abroad by an equal flüinßer of young inen, 


— 
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who danced in their ſhirrs with ribbands and little bells about their 
legs. But here in England they have always an cdd perſon beſides 
being a boy drefled in a girl's habit, whom they call Maid Marian. 
an old favourite character in the ſport.” © Thus,” as he obſerves 
in the words of + Shakſpeare, they made more matter for a May. 
2 : having, as a pancake for Shrove-tueſday, a Morris for May 
7. IS : 
We are authorized by the poets, Ben Jonſon and Drayton, to call 
ſome of the repreſentations on my window Morris Dancers, though f 
am uncertain whether it exhibits one Mooriſh perſonage ; as none of 
them have black or tawny faces, nor do they brandiſh f ſwords or ſtave; 
'in their hands, nor are they in their ſhirts adorned with ribbons. We 
' find in Olaus Magnus, that the northern nations danced with braf 
| bells about their knees, and ſuch we have upon ſeveral of theſe figures, 
who may perhaps be the original Engliſh performers in a May-game 
before the introduction of the real Morris-dance. However this may 
be, the window exhibits a favourite diverſion of our anceſtors in all its 
principal parts. I ſhall endeavour to explain ſome of the characters, 
and in compliment to the lady I will begin the deſcriptien with the 
front rank, in which ſhe is ſtationed. I am fortunate enough to have 
Mr. Steevens think with me, that figure 1 may be deſigned for the 
Bavian fool, or the fool with the ſlabbering bib, as Bavon in Cotgrare's 
French Dictionary means a bib for a ſlabbering child; and this figure 
has ſuch a bib, and the childiſh ſimplicity in his countenance, Mr. 
Steevens refers to a paſſage in Beaumont and Fletcher's play of The 
Tuo Noble Kinſmen, by which it appears that rhe Bavian in the Morris 
dance was a tumbler, and mimicked the barking of a dog. I appre- 
hend that ſeveral of the Morris dancers on my window tumbled occa- 
ſionally, and exerted the chief feat of their activity, when they were 
aſide the May- pole; and I apprehend that jigs, horn- pipes, and the 
hay, were their chief dances. _ 5 
It will certainly be tedious to deſcribe the colours of the dreſſes, but 
the taſk is attempted upon an intimation, that it might not be alto- 
eether unacceptable. The Bavian's cap is red, faced with yellow, his 
dib yellow, his doublet blue, his hoſe red, and his ſhoes black. 
Figure 2 is the celebrated Maid Marian, who, as queen of May, has 
a golden crown on her head, and in her left hand a flower, 255 0 
| | blem 


It is evident from ſeveral authors, that Maid Marian's part was 
frequently performed by a young woman, and often by one, as I think 
of — rH reputation. Our Marian's deportment is decent and 

grace ful. =» „ | 
1 + Twelfth Night, Act III. fe. iv. All's Well that ends Well, AQ. ll 
c. ii. | : 5 ; 
{In the Moriſco the dancers held ſwords in their hands with the 
points upward, ſays Dr. Johnſon's note in Antony and Cleopatra, Act. III. 
fe. ix. The Goths did the fame in their military dance, ſays Claus 
* Magnus, lib. xv. c. 23. Hay docke's tranſlation of ZLomwazzo on Painting, 
1598, book 1i. p. 54, ſays: There are other actions of dancing uſed, 
as of thoſe who are repreſented with weapons in, their hands going 
round in a ring, capering ſkilfally, HBuling their 40tapors. after the man- 
ner of the Morris with divers actions of meeting, &c. Others 
hanging Mor ris bells upon their ankles.” 
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plem of ſummer. The flower ſeems deſigned for a red pink, but the 
pointals are omitted by the engraver, who copied from a drawing with 
the like miſtake, Olaus Magnus mentioned the artificial raiſing of 
flowers for the celebration of May-day ; and the ſuppolition of the like 
practice ® here will account for the queen of May having in her hand 
any particular flower before the ſeaſon of its natural production in this 
climate. Her veſture was once faſhionable in the higheſt degree. It 
was anciently the cuſtom for maiden ladies to wear their hair + diſhe- 
velled at their coronat ions, their nuptials, and perhaps on all ſplen- 
did ſolemnities. Margaret, the eldeſt daughter of Henry VII was 
married to James, king of Scotland, with the crown upon her head; 
her hair hanging down. Betwixt the crown and the hair was a very 
rich coif hanging down behind the whole length of the body.—This 
ſingle example ſufficiently explains the dreſs of Marian's head. Her 
coif is purple, her ſurcoat is blue, her cuffs white, the ſkirts of her robe 
yellow, the ſleeves of a carnation colour, and her ſtomacher red with 
| 2 yellow lace in croſs bars. In Shakſpeare's play of Henry VII. 
Anne Bullen at her coronation is in her hair, or as Holinſhed ſays, 
her hair hanged down,” but on her head ſhe bad a coif with a cir- 
cle about it full of rich ſtones. | | 
Figure 3 is a friar in the full clerical tonſure, with the chaplet of 
white and read beads in his right hand; and, expreſſive of his profeſ- 
ied humility, his eyes are caſt upon the ground. His corded girdle and 
his ruſſet habit denote him to be of the Franciſcan order, or one of the 
grey friars, as they were commonly called from the colour of their ap- 
parel, which was a tuſſet or a brown ruſſet, as Holinſhed, 1586, 
Vol. III. p. 789, obſerves. The mixture of colours in his habit may 
be reſembled to a grey cloud, faintly tinged with red by the beams of 
the ring ſun, and ſtreaked with black; and ſuch perhaps was Shak- 
ipeare's Aurora, or, * the morn in ruſſet mantle clad,” Hamlet, Act l. 
ic. i, The friar's ſtockings are red, his red girdle is ornamented with 
a golden twiſt, and with a golden taſſel. At his girdle bangs a wallet 
for the reception of proviſion, the only 1evenue of the mendicant or- 
ders of religious, who were named Wallateers or budget-bearers. It 
was ctſtomary } in former times for the prieſt and people in proceſſion 
to go to ſome adjoining wood on May-day morning, and return in a 
fort of triumph with a May-pole, boughs, flowers, garlands, and ſuch 
like tokens of the ſpring ; and as the grey friars were held in very great 
tſtrem, perhaps on this occaſion their attendance was frequently re- 
queſted, Mott of Shakſpeare's friars, are Franciſcans. Mr. Steevens 
ingeniouſly ſuggeſts, that as Marian was the name of Robin Hood's be- 
. | loved 


Markham's tranſlation of Heresbatch's Huſbandry, 163r, obſerves, 
* that gillilowers, ſet in pots, and carried into vaults or cellars, have 
flowered all the winter long, through the warmneſs of the place. 
f Leland's Collectanea, 19570, Vol. IV. p. 219, 293, Vol. V. p. 332, 
—_ Holinſhed, Vol. III. p. 80x, 931; and ſee Capuli in Spelman's 
ofary, | 
See Maii inductio in Cowel's, Law Dictionary. When the pariſh 
Ras were inhibited by the dioceſan to aſſiſt in the May games, the 
jialetken, might give attendance, as being exempted from epiſcopal 
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loved miſtreſs, and as ſhe was the queen of May, the Morris friar wa; 
deſigned for friar Tuck, chaplain to Robin s king of May, a; 
Robin Hood is ſtyles in fir David Dalrymple's extracts from the book 
of the Univerſal Kirk in the year 1576. 11 903 
Figute 4 been taken to be Marian's gentleman- uſher. Mr, 
Steevens conſiders him as Marian's paramour, Who in delicacy appear; 
uneoveted before her; and it was a euſtom for betrothed perſons to 
wear ſome mark for a token of their mutual engagement, he thinks 
' that the eroſs-ſhaped flower on the head of this figure, and the flower 
” in Marian's hand, denote their eſpouſals or contract. Spetiler's Sep. 
A bherd's Calendar, April, ſpecifies the flowers worn of parathours to be 
4 the pink, the purple colambine, gilliflowers, carnations, and ſops in 
vine. I ſuppoſe the flower in Marian's hand to be a pink, and this 
to be a ſtock-gilliflower, or the Heſperis, dame's violet or queen's gil. 
liflower; but pethaps it may be deſigned for an ornamental ribbon, 
An eminent botaniſt apprehends the flower upon the man's head to be 
an Epimedium. Many partieulars of this Sgure reſemble Abſolon, the 
pariſh clerk in Chaueer's Miller: Tate, ſuch as his cut led and golden hair, 
his kirtle of watchet, his red hoſe, and Paul's windows cot vin on his 
ſhoes, that is, his ſhoes pinkled and cut into holes like the windows of 
St. Paul's ancient church. My window plain ly exhibits upon his figbt 
thigh a yellow fetip or pouch, in which he might as treaſurer to the 
company put the collected penee, which he might receive, though the 
cordelier muſt by the rules of his order carry no money about him. If 
this figure ſhould not be allowed to be a pariſh elerk, I ifcline to call 
him Hocus Pocus, or ſome juggler attendant upon the maſter of the 
hobby-horſe, as ** faire de tours de (jouer de la) gibeciere,“ in Boyet's 
French Dictionary, ſignifies to play tricks by virtue of Hocus Pocus. 
His red ſtomacher has a yellow lace, and his ſhoes are yellow. Ben 
: Jonſon mentions © Hokos Pokos in a juggler's jerkin,” which Skinner 
derives from kirtlekin; that is, a ſhort kirtle, and ſuch ſeems to be the 
eoat of this figure, We | | i 
Figure 5 is the famous hobby-horſe, who was often forgotten or 
difufed in the Morris dance, even after Maid Mat ian, the friar, and 
the fool, were continued in it, as is intimated in Ben Jonſon's“ 
maſque of the Metamorphaſcd Gip/tes, and in his Entertainment of the 
Doreen and Prince at Allhorpe. Out hobby is a ſpiritted hoife of palte- 
- board in which the malter dances , and diſplays tricks of 1 


* Vol. VI. P. 93. of Whalley's edition, 1556: ' | 
& Clo. They ſhould be Morris dancers by their gingle, but they have 
no napkins. _ | ; 3 
e Co. No, nor a hobby-borſe. V 
« Cle. Oh, he's es forgotten, that's no rule; but there is no Maid 
Marian not friar amongſt them, which is the ſurer mark. 
Vol. W. p. 211 | | | 
But fee, the hobby horſe's forgot. 
% Fool, it muſt be your let, 
* P fi ply his want with faces, | 
And ſome other buffoon graces.” RON TO 
Pr. Plot's Hifory-of Stafferdfire; p. 434 mentions à dance dy 2 
hobby-horſe and x others. n 
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{ach as the threading of the needle, the mimicking of the whigh- hie, 
and the daggers in the noſe, &c. as Ben Jonſon, edit. 1756, vol. I. 
p. 171, acquaints us, and thereby explains the ſwords in the man's 
cheeks, What is ſtuck in the horſe's month 1 apprehend to be a ladle 
ornamented with a ribbon. Its uſe was to receive the ſpefators* pe- 
cuniary donations. The crimſon foot cloth, fretted with gold, the 
golden bit, the purple bridle with a golden taſſel, and ſtudded with 
gold; the man's putple. mantle with à golden border, which is latticed 
with purple, his golden crown, purple cap with a red feather, and with 
a golden knop, induce me to think him to be the king of May; though 
he now appears as a juggler and a buffbon. We are to recoHet the 
{mplicity of ancient times, which knew not polite literatare, and de- 
jiphted in jeſters, tumblers, jugglers, and pan tomimes. The emperor 
Lewis the Debonair not only ſent for ſueh actors upon great feſtivals, 
hut out of complaiſance to the people was obliged to aſſiſt at their 
plays, though he was averſe to publick ſhews, Queen Elizabeth was 
entertzined at Kenelworth with Italian tumblers, Morris dancers, &c. 
The colour of the hobby-horſe is  reddiſh' white, like the beautiful 
bloſſom of a peach-ttee. The man's coat or doublet is the only one 
upon the window that has buttons upon it, and the tight ſide of it is 
yellow, aud the left red. Such a particoloured jacket , and hoſe in 
the like manner, were occaſionally faſhionable from Chaueer's days to 
Ben Jonſon's, who in Epigram 73, ſpeaks of a “ partie-per pale picture, 
one halĩ drawn in ſolemn Cyprus; the other cobweb lawn. 

Figure 6 ſeems to be a clown, peaſant, or yeoman ||, by his brown 
viſage, notted hair, and robuſt limbs. In Beaumont's and Fletcher's 
play of The Tzwo Noble Kinſmen, a clown is placed next to the Bavian 
fool in the Morris dance; and this figure is next to him in the file or 
in the downward line. His bonnet is red, faced with yellow, his jacket 
red, his ſleeves yellow, ſtriped acrofs or rayed with red, the upper part 
of his hoſe is like the fleeves, and the lower part is a coarſe deep purple, 
his ſhoes red. | | 5 

Figure 5, by the ſuperior neatneſs of his dreſs may be a frank lin or a 
gentleman of fortune. His hair is curled, his bonnet purple, his doub- 
let red with gathered ſleeves, and his yellow ſtomacher is laced with 
red. His hoſe 1ed, ſtriped acroſs or rayed with a whitiſh brown, and 
ſpotted brown, His codpiece is yellow, and fo are his ſhoes, 

Figure 8, the May-pole is painted yellow and black in ſpiral lines. 
Spelman's Gle/ſary mentions the cuſtom of m—_— a tall May-pole 
painted with various colours. Shakſpeare, in the play of 4 Midſum- 
mer Night's Dream, Act III. ſc. ii, ſpeaks of a painted May-pole. 
Upon our pole are ditplayed St. George's red croſs or the banner of 
Eugland, and a white pennon or ſtreamer emblazoned with a red-croſs 
tei minating like the blade of a ſword, but the delineation thereof is 


4 
Ll 


} Holinthed, 1 586. Vol. III. p. 326, 805, $12, 844, 369. Whalley's 
edition of Ben Jonſon, Vol. VI. p. 248. Stowe's Survey of London, 1720, 
book v. p. 164, 165. Urry's Chaucer, p. 198. 

So, in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, the yeoman is thus deſcribed: 
A nott hede had ke, with a brown vifage.” | 

Acain, in the Widew's Tears, by Chapman, 1612: your kot-headed 

country gentleman,” . OY TD ay 


* 
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much faded. It is plain however from an inſpection of the window. 
that the upright line of the croſs, which is diſunited in the engraving, 
ſhould be continuous x. Keyſler, in p. 78 of his Northern and Cali 
Antiquities, gives us perhaps the original of May-poles; and that the 
French uſed to erect them appears alſo from Mezeray's Hiftory of thei 
King Henry IV. and from a paſſage in Stowe's Chronicle in the year 
1560. Mr. Theobald and Dr. Warburton acquaint us that the May. 
poles, and particularly ſome of the characters in them became ex- 
ceptionable to the puritanical humour of former times. By an ordi. 
nance of the Rump Parliament in April 1644, all May. poles were 
taken down and removed by the conſtables and church-wardens, &e. 
After the Reſtoration they were permitted to be erected again. I ap- 
prehend they are now generally unregarded and unfrequented, but we 
Rill on May-day adorn eur doors in the country with flowers and the 
boughs of birch, which tree was eſpecially honoured on the ſame feſti- 
val by our Gothick anceſtors. _ | 
To prove figure 9 to be Tom the piper, Mr. Steeven's has very hap- 
pily quoted theſe lines from Dray ton's third Eclogue: 
| « Myſelf above Tom Piper to advance, 
« Who ſo beſtirs him in the Morris dance 
| % For penny wage.“ ; a 
His tabour, tabour-ſtick, and pipe, atteſt his profeſſion ; the feather 
in his cap, his ſword, and ſilver- tinctured ſhield, may denote him to be 
a ſquire minſtrel, or a minſtrel of the ſuperior order. Chaucer, 1921, 
p. 181, ſays: © Minſtrels uſed a red hat.” Tom Piper's bonnet i 
red, faced or turned up with yellow, his doublet blue, the ſleeves blue, 
turned up with yellow, ſomething like red muffetees at his wriſts, over 
his doublet is a red garment like a ſhort cloak with arm holes, and with 
a yellow cape, his hoſe red, and garniſhed-acroſs and perpendicularly on 
the thighs with a narrow yellow lace. This ornamental trimming ſeems 
to be called gimp-thigh'd in Grey's edition of Butlers Hudibras ; and 
ſomething almoſt ſimilar occurs in Zeve's Labour Loft, Act IV. fe. i. 
where the poet mentions, © Rhimes are guards on wanton Cupid's 
hoſe. His ſhoes are brown. | 
Figure 10 and 11 have been thought to be Flemings or Spaniards, and 
the latter a Moriſco. The bonnet of figure 10 is red, turned up with 
blue, his jacket red with red ſleeves down the arms, his ſtomacher white 
with a red Jace, his hoſe yellow, ſtriped acroſs or rayed with blue, and 
ſpotted blue, the under part of his hoſe blue, his ſhoes are pinked, and 
they are of a light colour. I am at a loſs to name the pennant-like 
flips waving from his ſhoulders, but I will venture to call 2 ſide· 
e eeves 
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 * $t, James was the apoſtle and patron of Spain, and the knights 
of his order were the moſt honourable there; and the enſign that they 
wore was white, charged with a red croſs in the form of a ſword. The 
pennon oi ſtreamer upon the May-pole ſeems to contain ſuch a croſs. 
-If this conjecture be admitted, we have the banner of England and the 
enſign of Spain upon the May pole; and perhaps fiom this circum- 
ſtance we may infer that the glaſs was painted during the marriage o 
king Henry VIII. and Katharine of Spain. For an account of the enſign 
of the knights of St. James, ſee Aſhmole's HV. of the Order of the Garter, 


and Matian's Hift. of Spain, 


leeves or long ſleeves, {lit into two or three parts. The poet Hocclive 
or Occleve, about the reign of Richard the Second, or of Henry the 
Fourth, mentions ſide-ſleeves of pennyleſs grooms, which ſwept. the 
ground; and do not the two following quotations infer the uſe or faſhion 
of two pair of ſleeves ue one gown or doublet? It is aſked in the ap- 
pendix to Bulwer's Artificial Changeling : ** What uſe is there of any 
other than arming ſleeves, which anſwer the proportion of the arm?“ 
in Much ado about Nothing, Act III. ſe. iv. a lady's gown is deſcribed 
«ith down ſleeves, and ſide-ſleeves, that is, as I conceive it, with 
ſleeves down the arms, and with another pair of ſleeves, lit open before 
from the ſhoulders to the bottom or almoſt to the bottom, and by this 
means unſuſtained by the arms and hanging down by her ſides to the 
ground as low as her gown. If ſuch ſleeves were ſlit downwards into 
four parts, they would be quartered ; and Holinſhed ſays, that at a 
royal mummery, Henry VIII. and fifteen others appeared in Almain 
jackets, with long quartered ſleeves,” and I conſider the bipartite or 
tripartite ſleeves of figures 10 and 11 as only a ſmall variation of that 
falhion. Mr. Steevens thinks the winged ſleeves of figures 10 and 11 
are alluded to in Beaumont and Fletcher in the Pilgrim; 

| * hat fairy rogue that haunted me 

© He has ſleeves like dragon's wings.“ | 1s 735 
And he thinks that from theſe perhaps the fluttering ſtreamers of the 
preſent Morris dancers in Suſſex may be derived. Markham's Art of 
Angling, 1635, orders the angler's apparel to be without hanging ſleeves. 
waving looſe, like fails.” , 1 | | 
Figure 11 has upon his head a filver coronet, a purple cap with a red 
feather, and with a golden knop. In my opinion he perſonates a no- 
bleman, for] incline to think that various ranks of life were meant to 
be repreſented upon my window. He has a poſt of honour, or, a 
ſtation in the valued file *, which here ſeems to be the middle row, 
and which according to my conjecture comprehends the queen, the king, 
the May-pole, and the nobleman. The golden crown upon the head 
of the maſter of the hobby-horſe denotes pre-eminence of rank over 
hgure 11, not only by the greater value of the metal t, but by the 
ſuperior number of points raiſed upon it. The ſhoes are blackiſh, the 
hoſe red, ſtriped acroſs or rayed with brown or with a darker red, his 
codpiece yellow, his doublet yellow, with yellow ſide-ſleeves, and red 
arming ſleeves, or down ſleeves. The form of his doublet is remarkable. 
There is great variety in the dreſſes and attitudes of the Morris dancers 
on the window, but an occular obſervation will give a more accurate idea 
of this and of other particulars than a verbal deſcription. 

Figure 12 is the counterfeit fool, that was kept in the royal palace, 
and in all great houſes, to make ſport for the family. He appears with 
all the badges of his office; the bauble in his hand, and à coxcomb 
hood with aſſes ears on his head. The top of the hood riſes into the 
iorm of a cock's neck and head, with a bell at the latter; and Min- 

: u's 


*The right hand file is the firſt in dignity and account, or in degree 
ons according to count Mansfield's Directions of War, 1624. 
: The ancient kings of France wore gilded helmets, the dukes and 
ountr wore ſilvered ones. See Selden's Titles of Honour for the raiſed 
pots of Coronets, 2 5 : e 


of 
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* natural ideots and fools have factuſtomed] and Hill do sccubone 
themſelves to weate in their cappes cocke's Feathers or a hat With a neck 


and head of a eocke on the top, and a bell thereon, &c.“ His Hood is | 


blue, guarded or edged with yellow at its ſcallopped bottom, bis doublet 
is red, ſtriped acroſs or rayed with a deeper red, and edged with yelloy, 
his girdlè yellow, his left fide hoſe yellow with a red moe, and his 
right ſide hoſe blue, foled with red leather. Stowe*s Chronicle, 1619, 
p. Byy, mentions = pair of cloth Niocking ſoled with White Teathe 
called * caſhambles, that is, Chauſſes ſemelles de cuir,“ as Mr. 
Anſtis, on the knighthood of the Bath obſerves. The fool's bauble and 
the carved head with afles ears upon It are all yellow. There is in 
Oluus Magnus, ' F555, p. 245, a delineation of a fool, or jeſter, with 
_ ſeveral dells upon his habit, with a bauhle in his hand, and he has ov 
his head a hood of aſſes eats, a feather, and the reſerablance of the 
comb of a cock. Such jeſters ſeem to have been formerly much'careſſed 
by the northern nations, eſpecially the court of Denmark; and perhaps 
our ancient juculator regir might mean ſuch à perſon, 
A gentleman of the higheſt claſs in hiſtorical literature apprehend 
that the repreſentation upon my window is that of a Morris-dance 


proceſſion about a May- pole; and he melimes to think, yet with may 


doubts of its propriety in a modern painting, that the peiſonag bn 
rank in the bon ſtrophedon form. By this Arrangement, fays he, tl 
piece ſeems to form a regular whole, and the train is begun and ended 

by a fool in the following manner: figure 12 .is the we knowh fool ; 
figure 11 is a Moriſco, and figure 10 1 pont, perſons 2 79 pet 

tinent to the Morris-dance ; and be remafks that the Spaniard obn- 
'oufly forms à ſort of middle term betwist the Mooriſh and the Englil 
characters, having the great fantaſtical Neeye of the one, and the laced 
ſtomacher of the ether. Figute 9 is Tom the piper. Figure 8 the 
| May-pole. Then follow the Eng iin characters, repreſenting, ashe 
apprehends, the Here great ranks of vil life ; figure {8 the franklin 


or private gentleman. Figure 6 is a plain chutl or villaine. Hetakes 


figure 5, the man with the hobby- horſe, to be 1 a Mooriſh king, 
and from many cirenmſtances of ſuperior grandeur plainly pointed out 
us the greateſt perſonage of the piece, the Monarch of the May, and 
the intended confort of our Engliſh Maid Marian. Figure 4 is 2 noblc- 
man. Figure 3 the friat, repreſentative of all the clergy. Figure 2 
is Maid Marian, queet of May. Figure 1, the leſter fool, dloſes the 
My deſcription eothtrietices where this coricliides, or I have reverſed 
this gentleman's arrangement, by which in either way the train begins 
| — _ with a fool: but.I will not aſſert that ſuch a diſpoſition was 
- defignedly obſerved by the painter. l 
With regard to the Zutigun of the painted glaſs there is no neon 
or traditional account tranſmitted to us; nor is there any date in the 
room but this, 1621, which is over a door, and which indicates al my 
opinion the year of building the houſe. The book of Sports 9 of 


” Recreation pon Sunday after 1 and up H. ait, 


publiſhed by king James in 1618, allowed Nay. games, Morris dadefe 


and the fetting up of May-poles ; and as Ben Jonſon's Maſque 4 . 
* Mnamrphiſed Opfer intimates, that Maid Marian, and ede 
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together with the often forgotten hobby-horſe, were ſometimes conti- 
nued in the Morris dance as late as the year 1621, l once thought that 
the glaſs might be ſtained about that time; but my preſent objections 
to this are, the following ones. It ſeems from the prologue to the 
play of Henry VIII. that Shakſpeare's fools ſhould be dreſfed“ in a long 
motley coat, guarded with yellow ;”* but the fool upon my window is 
not ſo habited ; and he has upon his head a hood, which I apprehend 
might be the coverture of the fool's head before the days of Shak- 
ſpeare, when it was a cap with a comb like a cock's, as both Dr, War- 
burton and Dr. Johnſon aſſert, and they ſeem juſtified in doing ſo from 
king Lear's fool giving Kent his cap, and calling it his coxcombe. 
[ am uncertain whether any judgment can be formed from the manner 
of ſpelling the inſcrolled inſcription upon the May-pole, upon which 
is diſplayed the old banner of England, and not the union flag of Great 
Biitain, or St. George's red croſs and St. Andrew's white eroſs joined 
together, which was ordered by king James in 1606, as Stowe's Chro- 
aicle certifies. Only one of the doublets has buttons, which I conceive 
were common in Queen Elizabeth's reign ; nor have any of the figures 
ruffs, which faſhion commenced in the latter days of Henry VI II. and 
from their want of beards alſo I am inclined to ſuppoſe they wcre de - 
lineated before the year 1535, when king Henry VIII. commanded 
all about his court to poll their heads, and cauſed his own to be polled, 
and his beard to be notted, and no more ſhaven.” Probably the glaſs 
was painted in his youthful, days, when he delighted in May games, 
unleſs it may be judged to be of much higher antiquity by almoſt two 
centuries. | 

Such are my conjeAures upon a ſubject of much obſcurity ; but it is 
high time to reſign it to one more converſant with the hiſtory of our 
ancient dreſſes. Tollet. - 
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KING HENRY IV. 


* 
* 


Perſons Repreſented. 


King Henry the Fourth : 
Henry, Prince of Wales, . K. Hoary V. 
Thomas, Duke of Clarence. : 
- Prince John of Lancaſter®*, afterwards (2 Henry \ his ſons 
6 ) Duke of Bedford. 3 
Prince Humphrey of Gloſter, afterwards (2 Henr 
V.) . * Gloſter. * 0 * 
Earl of Warwick. al of Weſtmoreland. } of the linge 
Gower. Harcourt. party. 
Lord Chief Fuſtice of the King's Bench. : 
A Gentleman attending on the Chief Fuſtice. 
Earl of ee e | 
Scroop, Archbiſhop of York ; Ks. 
Lord toy as $M Haſtings; 18 r 
Lord Bardolph ; Sir John Colcvile; „ : 
Travers and orton ; domeſticks of end. 
Falſtaff, Bardolph, Piſtol, and Page. 
Poins and Peto attendants on Prince Henry. 
Shallow and Silence, country Ie. 
Davy, /ervant to Shallow. 
Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feende . Bullcalf; « recruits, 
Phang and Snare; ſheriff's officers. 
Rumour. A Porter. 
A Dancer, ſpeaker of the Epilogue. 


Lady Northumberland. 
Lady Percy. 

Hoſteſs Quickly. 

Doll Tear-ſheet. 


Lords and other Attendants ; Officers, Soldiers, Me ſeg N 
Draw ers, Beadber, Grooms, &c. 


SCENE, ENGLAND. 


* Our author has in two places improperly called this prince, 5 
of Lancaſter ; but in general, throughout the play, he is rightly 
titled Prince John, or Lord John, of Lancaſter. * 
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Warkworth. Before Northumberland's Cg. | 


Enter Rumour (1), painted fallof tongues (2 ) 


Rum. Open. your ears; For which of you, will ſtop. lid? f 
The vent of hearing when loud Rumourſpeaks 2+ FN 


n 
(1) Enter Rumour.—] This ſpeech of: Rumour is ot. inglegant. or 
unpoetical, but it is wholly uſeleſs, ſince we are told nothing w 


the firſt ſcene does not clearly-and naturally diſcover. Fhe only end 
of ſuch prologues is to in fem the audience o ſome facts previous to the 
action, of which they can have no knowledge from the perſens of the 
drama. Jobnſon. „ Lan 4 
Enter Rumour, painted full tonguet.] This the author probably drew 
from Holinſhed's Deſcription of a Pageant, exhibited" in the court of 
Henry VIII. with uncommon goſt ben Phon entered 
a perſon called Report, apparelled in crimibn. ſuttin, full ef toongs, or 
chronicies,” This however might bet the common way of repreſenting 
this perſonage in maſques, which were frequent in his own times. 
| | | F. Warton. 
Stephen Hawes, in his Paflime of. Pleaſure, bad long ago exhibited 
her [Rumour] in the ſame manner: | 
4 A goodly lady, envyroned about 
„With tangues of fire, 8 
And ſo had fir Thomas Moore, in one of his Pageants-: 
Fame Iam called, mer vayle you notbing 
* Thoughe with zonges. I am compaſſed all rounde. 


Not to mention her elaborate portrait by Chaucer, in The Books of 
Fame: and by John Higgins, one of the afſiltants in The Mirrour for 
MT agiftrates, in his Legend of King Allanadte. Farmer. 1 
In a maſque preſented on St. Stephen's night, 1614, by Thomas 
Campion, Rumour comes on in a ſkin- coat full cf winged tongues. 


Rumour is likewiſe: a character in Sir Clyamon, Knight of ibe Golden 
Wield, Kc. 1599. bay 


So alſo in the whole magnificent entertainment given to king James, 


the queen his wife,  &c. &c. 15th. March, 1603, by Thomas Decker, 
nder her in a cart by herſelf, Fame ſtood up- 

roabe, thickly ſet with oper eyes and 

Payre of large golden winges at her backe, a trumpet in her 
y cullours traverſing her body: all theſe enſignes 

pertie of her ſwiftneſſe, and aptneſs to difperſe 


A 


to. 1604: © Directly u 
right: a woman in a: watchet 
tongues, a 


hand, a mantle of ſundr 
diſplay ing but the pro 
Rumoure,” Steevent. 
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I, from the orient to the 2 weſt (3) 

Making the wind my poſt-horſe, Neil unfold 

The acts commenced on this ball of earth: 

Upon my tongues continual ſlanders ride; 

The which in every language I pronounce, 

Stuffing the ears fm with falſe reports. 

I ſpeak of peace, while covert enmity, N16 

Under the ſmile of ſafety, wounds the world: 

And who but Rumour, who but only TI, 
Make fearful muſters, and prepar'd defence; 

Whilſt the big year, ſwoll'n with ſome other grief, 

Is thought with child by the ſtern tyrant war, 

And no ſuch matter? Rumour is a pipe (4) 

Blown by ſurmiſes, jealouſies, conjectures; 


And of ſo eaſy and ſo plain a ſtop, 
That the blunt monſter with uncounted heads 

The Rtill-diſcordant wavering multitude, 

Can play upon it. But what need I thus 

My well-known body to anatomize \ 
Among my houſhold! Why is Rumour here? 

I run before king Harry's victory; | 

Who, in a bloody field by Shrewſbury, 

Hath beaten down young Hotſpur, and his troops, 
Quenching the flame of bold rebellion | 
Even with the rebels? blood. But what mean I 
To ſpeak ſo true at firſt ? my office is 

To noiſe abroad, —that Harry Monmouth fell 
Under the wrath of noble Hotſpur's ſword ; 
And that the king before the Douglas rage 
Stoop'd his anointed head as low as death. 

This have I rumour'd through the peaſant towns 
Between that royal field of Shrewſbury 


And 


; | | 1 2 . » 4 2 | be found 
(2) — painted full of tongues.) This direction, which is only to , 
in the firſt edition in quarto of 1600, explains a paſſage in what fol 
lows, otherwiſe obſcure. Pope. | 2 
( 3) — fo the drooping wel] A paſſage in Macbeth will beſt ſhew the 
force of this epithet ; | | 
| Good things of day begin to droop and drow!e, 


„And night's black agents to their preys do No: hs 


| (4) Rumour is @ pips] Here the poet imagines himſelf deſcribing F 
mour, and forgets that Rumour is the ſpeaker, Johnſen. 
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And this worm-eaten hold of ragged ſtone (5), 
Where Hotſpur's father, old Northumberland, 
Lies crafty-hck : the poſts come tiring on, 
And not a man of them brings other news 
Than they have learn'd of me; from Rumour's tongues* 
They bring ſmooth comforts falſe, worſe than true wrongs. 
| | [ Exit . 
Vor. VIII. 1 


(5) And this worm eaten hold of ragged flone,] The old copies read 
worm- eaten hole, Malone. | 5 

Northumberland had retired and fortified himſelf in his caſtle, a place 
of ſtrength in thoſe times, though the building might be impaired by 
its antiquity ; and, therefore, I believe our poet wrote: 

And this worm-eaten hold of ragged flone. Theobald. 

© Theobald is certainly right, So, in X. Henry VI. P. III: 
« She is hard by with twenty thouſand men, 
„Aud therefore fortify your held, my lord.“ Steevens. 


SECOND PART OF 


KING HENRY IV(1). | 


. 


ACT 1s 


| The ſame. | Arb. 
The Porter before the gate 0 Enter lord Bardolph. _ 
Bard. Who keeps the gate here, ho: Where is che 


earl? © hs 
Port. What ſhall | ſay you are? 
Bard. Tell thou the earl, | 3 
That the lord Bardolph doth attend him here. | 
Port. His lordſhip is walk'd forth into the orchard ; 
Pleaſe it your honour, knock but at the gate, 880 0 
And he himſelf will anſwer. 


1 2 : Enter | 


(1) The tranſactions comprized in this hiſtory take-up about nine 
years. The action commences with the aecount of Hotſpur's being 
defeated and killed { 1603]; and cloſes with the death of KingHenry IV. 
and the coronation of king Henry V. [1412-13.] Theobald. 

This play was enter'd at Stationers Hall, Auguſt 23, 1600. 

8971 Stac dens. 

Ile Second Part of King Henry I, I ſuppoſe to have been Written 
in 1598. See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Sha#ſpeare*s Plays, 21 I. 
| ailones 

Mr. Upton thinks theſe two plays improperly called The Fin and 
Second Parts of Henry the Fourth, The fuſt play ends, he ſays, with the 
peaceful ſettlement of Henry in the kingdom by the defeat of the re- 
bels. This is hardly true; for the rebels are not yet finally ſappteſſed. 
The ſecond, he tells us, ſhews Henry the Fifth in the various lights 
of a good-natured rake, till, on his father's death, he alſumes a more 
manly charattei. This is true; but this repreſentation gives us no 
idea of a dramatick action. Theſe two plays will appear to every reader 
who ſhall peruſe them without ambition of critical diſcoveries, to be 
fo connetted, that the ſecond is merely a ſequel to the firſt ; to be two 
only becauſe they are too long to be one, Fobnſon. 
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Enter Northumberland. 


Bard. Here con es the earl. . 
North. What news, lord Bardolph ? every minute now 
Should be the father of ſome ftratagem : _ | 
The times art wild - contention, like a horſe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke looſe, 
And bears down all before him. | 
Bard. Noble ear], | 
TI bring you certain news from Shrewſbury. 
North. Good, an heaven will! 
Bard. As good as heart can wiſh ;— 
The king is almoſt wounded to the death; 
And, in the fortune of my lord your ſon, 
Prince Harry ſlain outright ; and both the Blunts 
Kill'd by the hand of Douglas : young prince John, 
And Weſtmoreland, and Stafford, fled the field; 
And Harry Monmouth's brawn, the hulk fir John, 
Is priſoner to your ſon : O, ſuch a day, 
So fought, ſo follow'd, and ſo fairly won, 
Came not, till now, to dignify the times, 
Since Cæſar's fortunes ! | 
North. How is this -deriv'd ? | 
Saw you the field? came you from Shrewſbury ? 
Bard. I ſpake with one, my lord, that came fron 
thence ; : | 
A gentleman well bred, and of good name, 
That freely render d me theſe news for true. | 
North. Here comes my ſervant Travers, whom [ent 
On 'Tueſday laſt to liſten after news. 
Bard. My lord, I over-rode him on the way; 
And he is furniſh'd with no certainties, 
More than he haply may retail from me. 


Enter Travers. 


Nerth. Now, Travers, what good tidings come with 
ou ? e 
Tra. My lord, fir John Umfrevile turn'd me back 
With joyful tidings ; and, being better hors'd, 5. 


oo wg, fo... ec. © 
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Out:rode me. After him, came, ſpurring hard, 
A gentleman almoſt forſpent with ſpeed (2) 
That ſtopp d by me to breathe his bloody d horſe: 
He afk'd the way to Cheſter; and of him 
did demand, what news from Shrewſbury. 
He told me, that rebellion had bad luck, 
And that young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold- 
With that, he gave his able horſe the head, 
And, bending forward, ſtruck his armed heels; 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade (3). . 
Up to the rowel-head (4); and, ſtarting ſo, 
He ſeem'd in running to devour the way ( 505 
Staying no longer queſtion. c 
North, Ha |— Again. | 80 
Said he, young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold? 
Of Hotſpur, coldſpur (6) ? that rebellion. | 8 
Had met ill luck ? | 


(2) —forſpent w/th 175 To r ſpend is to waſte, to exhauſt, 80 
in fir A. Gorge's tranſlation of Lucan, b. vii: 3 
„ erabbed fires forſpent with age,” Stewens. 
(3) —poor jade] Poor jade is uſed not in contempt, but in compaſſion, 
Poor jade means the horſe wearied with his journey. | 
Jade, however, ſeems anciently to have ſignify'd what we now call 
a ha:kney; a beaſt employed in drudgery, oppoſed to a horſe kept for 


how, or to be rid by its maſter, So, in a comedy called A Knack to 


know a Knave, 1594 : © Beſides, I'll give you the keeping of a dozen 


fades, and now and then meat for you and your hoſe,” This is ſaid 


by a Farmer to a courtier, Stevens. 
Shakſpeare, however, (as Mr. Steevens has obſerved) certainly does 
not wie the word as a term of contempt; for King Richard the Second 


zives this appellation te his favourite horſe Roan Barbary, on which 


Henry the Fourth rode at his coronation. 
« That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand.“ Malone. 
(4) — 3 
roaoel of thoſe times to have been only a ſingle ſpike, Fohnſon. 
(5) He feem'd in running to devour the way.) So, in The Book of Job, 
chap. XXXIX: © He ſenalloꝛveth the ground in fierceneſs and rage. 
gps 3 Stec vent. 
do, in one of the Roman poets (I forget which): 
= ceurſu conſumere campum.”” Blackflone. 
Ihe ire quoted by Sir William Blackſtone is in Nemeſian: 
„„ latumque fuga conſumere campum.” Malone. 
(00 / Hotſpur, cold. pur!? ] Hotſpur ſeems to have been a very com: 


mon 


5 1 r 


head; ] I think that I have obſerved in old prints the 


7 


£ 
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* 
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Bard. My lord, III tell you what; 
If my young lord your ſon have not the day, 
Upon mine honour, for a ſilken point (7) 
III give my barony: never talk of it. | 

North. Why ſhould the gentleman, that rode by Tr 
vers, Re | 
Give then ſuch inſtances of loſs ? 

Bard. Who, he? | | | 
He was ſome hilding (8) fellow, that had ſto!'n 
The horſe he rode on; and, upon my life, 
Spoke at a venture. Look, here comes more news. 


AS ee TTT ĩͤ eee to 


Enter Morton. 


North. Yea, this man's brow, like to a title-leaf (9), 
Foretells the nature of a tragiek volume: 5 
So looks the ſtrond, whereon the imperious flood 
Hath left a witneſs'd uſurpation — 
day, Morton, did'ft thou come from Shrewſbury ? 

Mor. I ran from Shrewſbury, my noble lord; 
Where hateful death put on his uglieſt maſk, 
Fo fright our party. 

North. How doth my ſon, and brother? 
Thou trembleſt ; and the whiteneſs in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 

Even ſuch a man, ſo faint, fo ſpiritleſs, 

So dull, ſo dead in look, fo woe-begove (1), 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 

And would have told him, half his Troy was burn'd: op 


mon term for a man of vehemence and precipitation. Stanyhurſt, who 
tranflated four books of Virgil, in 1584, renders the following line, 
Nec wittoris Heri tetigit captivu cubile. 

« To touch not mounting of mayſter vanquiſher . 

(7) —/ilhen point] A point is a ſtring tagged, or lace. Johnſon. 
8 _ 22 For 22 i. * baſe, degene nate. * 
Tiuaderling, degener, vox adhuc agro Devon. familiaris. yr 0 
(g) —libeto a title-leaf,] It may not be amiſs to obſerve, th 5 8 
time of our poet, the title- page to an clegy as well as every in _— 
diate leaf, was totally black. 1 have ſeveral in my pollen. uo 


. in this 
by Chapman the tranſlator of Homer, and ornamented mn 3 


{ 1) —fo woe-begone,] far gone in ꝛc be. Warburton, 


6 8 Bos ook WY J Is. WY Lint Eads ied Sd tir * 9 Fw 2 8 88 A 


I ſee a ſtrange confeſſion in thine eye: 
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But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue, 
And I my Percy's death, ere thou report'it it. 
This thou would'ſt ſay, —Your ſon did thus, and thus; 
Your brother, thus; ſo fought the noble Donglas ;. 
Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds : 
Bur in the end, to ſtop mine ear indeed, 
Thou haſt a ſigh to blow away this praiſe, 
Ending with—brother, ſon, and all are dead. 
Mor. Douglas is living, and your brother, yet: 
But, for my lord your ſon, — 1 
North. Why, he is dead. | 


See, what a ready tongue ſuſpicion hath ! 
He, that but fears the thing he would not know, 
Hath, by inſtinct, knowledge from others“ eyes, 
That what he fear'd is chanced; Yet ſpeak, Morton; 
Tell thou thy earl, His divination lies; 
And J will take it as a ſweet diſgrace, 
And make thee rich for doing. me ſuch 2 | 
Mor. You are too great to be by me gainſaid: 
Your ſpirit (2) is too true, your fears too certain. 
North. Yet, for all this, ſay not (43) that Percy's dead. 


Thou 


(2) Your ſpirit] The impreſſion upon your mind, by which you con- 
ceire the death of your ſon; Johnſon. 

(3) Lit, for all this, ſay not &c.] The contradiction in the firſt part 
of this ſpeech might be imputed to the diſtiaction of Northumberland's 
mind; but the calmneſs of the reflection, contained in the laſt lines, 
ſeems not much to countenance ſuch a ſuppoſition. I will venture to 
diſtribute this paſſage in a manner which will, I hope, ſeem more 
commodious ; but do not wiſh the reader to forget, that the moſt com- 
modious 15 not always the true reading: | 

Bard. Yet, for all this, ſay not that Percy's dead. | 
North. I fee a ſtrange confeſſion in thine eye: 

Thou foak'ft thy head, and bold ft it fear, or fin, 

To ſpeak a truth. If he be ſlain, ſay ſo : 

The tongue offends not, that reports his death; 

And be doth ſin, that doth belie the dead, 

Not he that ſaith the dead is not alive. 

Mor. Yet the firſt bringer of unwelcome news 

Hath but a lofing vffice , and bis ton 

- Sounds ever ier as a ſullen bell, &c. | 
- = l - natural interpoſition of Bardolph at the beginning, who is 

3 5 1 — news confuted, and a proper preparation of 

e Which he is unwilling to tell. Jobaſan. 
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Thou ſhak ſt thy head; and hold'ſt it fear, or fin (4), 
To ſpeak a truth. If he be lain, ſay ſo (5): | 
The tongue offends not, that reports his death: 
And he doth fin, that doth belie the dead; 
Not he, which fays the dead is not alive. 
Yet-the firſt bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a loſing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, | 
Remember'd knolling a departing friend (6). | 
Bard. I cannot think, my lord, your ſou is dead. 
Mor. I am ſorry, I ſhould force you to believe 
That, which I would to heaven | had not ſeen : 
But theſe mine eyes ſaw him in bloody ſtate, fs 
Rend'ring faint quittance (7), wearied and out-breath'd, 
To Harry Monmouth ; whoſe ſwift wrath beat down 
The never-daunted Percy to the earth, 
From whence with life he never more ſprung up. 
In few, his death, whoſe ſpirit lent a fire 
ven to the dulleſt peaſant in his camp) 
Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the beſt temper'd courage in his troops: 
For from his metal was his party ſteel'd _ 
Which once in him abated (8), all the reſt 2 
| | % urn 


(4) - it fear, or %.] Fear for danger. Wathurton. TOA 
5) If he be ſlain, ſiy ſo :] The words ſay ſe are in the frſt folio, bn: 
not in the quarto + they are neceſſary to the verſe, but the ſenſe pro- 
ere ds as well without them. TJeoh»ſon. 8 
(6) Sound: ever after as a ſulſen bell, 8 : q 
Remember d kuilling a departing friend.] So, in our author's ift. 
Sonnet. 5 | 
4 you ſha!l hear the ſurly ſallen bell 
© Give warning to the world that 7 am fled.” 
This ſignificant epithet has been adopted by Milton: 
hear the far-off curfew ſound, 
Over ſome wide water'd ſhore | 
« Swinging flow with ſullen roar.” 
Departing, I believe, is here uſed for departed. Malone. 3 
(7) — faint quittance, ] D vittance is return. By faint guittance 15 mean! 
a/ain: re urn of blows, So, in another play: * 
« We ſhall forget the office of our hand 
« Sooper than guittance of deſert and merit.“ Servers. 


el; | 


(8) Which once in bim abated,] Abated means reduced 16 a lazver le 
or, as the workmen call it, let don. Fohnfon. 
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Turn'd on themſelves, like dull and heavy lead. 
And as the thing that's heavy im itſelf, 
Upon enforcement, flies with greateſt ſpeed : 
So did our men, heavy in Hotſpur's loſs, 
Lend to this weight ſuch lightneſs with their fear, 
hat arrows fled not ſwifter toward their aim, 
Than did our ſoldiers, aiming at their ſafety, 
Fly from the field : Then was that noble Worceſter 
Too ſoon ta'en priſoner : and that furious Scot, 
The bloody Douglas, whoſe well-labouring ſword x 
Had three times flain the appearance of the king, 2 
Gan vail his ſtomach (9), and did grace the ſhame 
Of thoſe that turn'd their backs; and, in his flight, 
Stumbling in fear, was took. The ſum of all ; 
Is,—that the king hath won; and hath fent out 
A ſpeedy power, to encounter you, -my lord, 
Under the conduct of young Lancaſter, 
And Weſtmoreland : this is the news at full, 

North, For this | ſhall have time enough to mourn. 
In poiſon there is phyſick ; and theſe news, 
Having been well, that would have made me ſick (1), 
Being ſick, have in ſome meafure made me well: 
And as the wretch, whoſe fever-weaken'd joints, 
Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, buckle (2) under life, ; 
impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms; even ſo my limbs, 
Weaken'd with grief, being now enrag'd with grief“. 

| T3. / Are 


_ (9) Gan vail bis ft.mach,] Began to fall his courage, to let his ſpirits 
ink under his fortune. Jobnſon. , 
From avaller, Fr. to caſt down, or to tet fall down Malone. 
Thus, to vail the bonnet is to pull it off. To wail a ſtaff is to let it fall 
in token of reſpect. Stevens. 
a (1) Having been wvell, that wvould have made me ich] i. e. that would, 
a] been well, have made me ſick. Malone. 
(2) —buchle—] Bend; yield to preſſure. 2 
: Weaken d wth grief gbeing noTo wy 1 Twit grief,] Grief in the latter 
5 rt of this line is uſed in its preſent ſenſe, for ſorrow ; in the former 
"oY for bodily pain, So Falſtaff ſpeaks of the grief of a wound. 
4 as Mr. Steevens has obſerved) in a bl. let. Treatiſe of ſunds ie 
\ Yes, Ke. by T. T. 1591: „ — he being at that time griped fore, and 
0g grief in his lower belly.” Malone. 
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Are thrice themſelves (3): hence therefore, thou nice crutch; 
A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ſteel, 
Muſt glove this hand; and hence, thou ſickly quoif; 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
Whieh princes, fleſh'd with conqueſt, aim to hit. 
Now bind my brows with iron ; And approach 
The ragged {t hour (4) that time and ſpight dare bring, 
To 


(3) — — even ſo my limbs, 1 
Weaken d with grief, being now enrag d with prief, 
| Are thrice themſelves :] As Northumberland is here compari 
himſelf to a perſon, who, though his joints are weakened by a bodily hf 
order, derives ſtrength from the diffemper of the mind, I formerly pro- 
poſed to read Weakened with age, or, Weakened with pains.” 
When a word is repeated, without propriety, in the ſame or two 
ſucceeding lines, there is great reaſon to ſuſpe ſome corruption. Thus, 
in this ſcene, in the firſt folio, we have © able heels,” inſtead of 
<* armed heels, In conſequence of the word able having occurred in the 


preceding line. So, in Hamlet: © Thy news ſhall be the news,” Ke. 


inſtead of —“ Thy news ſhall be the fruit.” — Again, in Macketh, ins 

ſtead of © Whom we, to gain our place, &c. we find 
- © Whom we, to gain our peace, have ſent to peace. 

In this conjecture I had once ſome confidence; but it is much dimi- 
niſhed by the fubſequent note, and by my having lately obſerved, that 
Shakſpeare elſewhere uſes grief for bodily pain. Falſtaff, in X. Hen) 
IV. P. I. fpeaks of © the grief of a wound.” Malone. 

- Grief in ancient language ſignifies, bodily pain, as well as ſorrow. 50 
in a Treatiſe ſundrie diſeaſes, &c. by T. J. 1591: —* he being at that 
time griped ſore, and having grief in his lower bellie.“ Dolor ventric i, 
by our old writers, frequently tranſlated “ grief of the gutts,” I per- 
ceive no need of alteration. Stevens. 


(4) The ragged'ſt B-] Mr. Theobald and the ſabſequent editors | 


read—The rugged. But change is unneceſſary, the expreſſion in the 
text being uſed more than once by our author. In As you like it Amiens 
lays, his voice is ragged; and rag is employed as a term of reproach in 
the Merry Hives of Windſor, and in Timon of Athens, 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : | 
 « Thy ſecret, pleaſure turns to open ſhame,— 
« Thy ſmoothing titles to a ragged name.” 
Again, in our poet's eighth Sonnet: 
Then let not Winter's ragged hand deface 
« In thee thy ſummer.” 3 
Again, in the play before us. 3 
*& ragged and foreſtalPd remiſſion.” 


See alſo the Epiſtle prefixed to Spenſer's Shepherd's Calender, 1579 = | 


« as thinking them fitteſt for the ruſtical rudeneſs of ſhepherds, _ 
for that their rough ſound would make his rimes more 77 
ruſtical, & c. The modern editors of Spenſer might here ſub itute * 
word rugged with juſt as much propriety as it has been ſabſtiruted in the 


preſent paſſage, or in that in As you lite it. Malone, 
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To frown upon the enrag'd Northumberland 4 
Let heaven kiſs earth ! Now let not nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confin'd ! let order die! 
And let this world no longer be a ſtage, 
o feed contention in a lingering act; 
But let one fpirit of the firſt-born Cain 
Reign in all boſoms, that, each heart being ſet 
On bloody courſes, the rude ſeene may end, 
And darkneſs be the burier of the dead (5) ! 
Tra This ſtrained paſſion doth you wrong, my lord (6). 
Bard. Sweet earl, divorce not wiſdom from your ho- 
| nour. 
Mor. The lives of all your loving complices 
Lean on your health; the which, if you give oer 
To ſtormy paſſion, muſt perforce decay. | 
You caft the event of war (7), my noble lord, 
And ſumm'd the account of chance, before you faid, — 
Let us make head. Tt was your preſurmiſe; 
That, in the dole of blows (8) your ſon might drop: 
You knew, he walk'd o'er perils, on an edge, 
More likely to fall in, than to get o'er (9): 


You 


(5) And Yarbneſs be the baricr of the dead ] The concluſion of this no- 
ble ſpeech is extremely ſtiiking. There is no need to ſuppoſe it ex- 
atly philoſophical ; * da»{ne/;, in poetry, may be abſence of eyes, as 
well as privation of light. Yet we may remaik, that by an ancient 
opinion it has been held, that if the human race, for whom the world 
was made, was exth pated, the whole ſyſtem of fublanary nature would 
ceaſe. Jabnſon. | l 

(9) This flrain-d paſſion —] This line in the quarto, where alone it is 
found, is given to Umfrevile, who, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, is ſpo- 
ken of in this very ſcene as abſent. It was on this ground probably re- 
jected by the player-editors. It is now, on the ſuggeſtion of Mr. 
Steevens, attributed to Travers, who is preſent, and yet (as that gen- 
tleman has remarked) © is made to ſay nothing on this intereſting oc- 
cation.” Malone. 

| (7) You caſt the event of war, &e.] This and the following thirteen 
nes firſt appeared in the folio, 1623, Malone. | - 

(8) — in the dole of blows -]! The dele of blows is the diſtribution of 
blows. Dole originally hgnified the portion of alms (confifting either 
of meat or money) that was given away at the door of a nobleman. 

Stec dent. 

(9) You ine he cual d er perils, on an eve. | 

oy likely to fall in, than to get o'er :] So, in K. Henry IV. P. I. 
s As full of peril and adventurovs ſpirit, 
55 As to o'er walk a current roarin loud, | 
On the uaſteadfaſt footing of a pear.” Malone. 
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You were advis'd (1) his fleſh was capable 
Of wounds, and ſcars ; and that his forward ſpirit 
Would lift him where moſt trade of danger rang'd ; 
Yet did you ſay,— Go forth; and none of this, 
Though ſtrongly apprehended, could reſtrain 
"The ſtiff-borne action: What hath then befallen, 
Or what hath this bold enterprize brought forth, 
More than that being which was like to be ? 

Bard. We all, that are engaged to this loſs*, 
Knew that we ventur'd on ſuch dangerous ſeas, 
That, if we wrought out life, twas ten to one: 
And yet we ventur'd, for the gain propos d 
Chok d the reſpect of likely peril fear d; 

And, ſince we are o'er- ſet, venture again. 

Come, we will all put forth; body, and goods. 

Mor. *Tis more than time: And, my moſt noble lord 
I hear for certain, and do ſpeak the truth, — 
The gentle archbiſhop of York is up (2), 

With well-appointed powers; he is a man, 

Who with a double ſurety binds his followers. 
My lord your fon had only but the corps, 

But ſhadows, and the ſhews of men, to fight: 
For that ſame word, rebellion, did divide 
The action of their bodies from their ſouls ; 

And they did fight with queaſineſs, conſtrain d, 
As men drink potions ; that their weapons only 
Seem'd on our fide, but, for their ſpirits and fouls, 
his word, rebellion, it had froze them up, 

As fiſh are in a pond : But now the biſhop 

Turns inſurrection to religion: 


Suppos'd 
(1) You were advis'd,] ie, you knee. | 805 in The Tao Gentlemen of 
Verona. 
” Malo. 


« How ſhall I dote on her with more advice, —? 
* Fe all, that are engaged to this loſs . | We have a ſimilar phiaſeolog 
in the preceding play: 
« Hath a more worthy intereſt to the ſtate, 
« Than thou the ſhadow of ſucceſſion.” Malone. a 
(2) The gentle &c.] This and the following twenty lines ate d 
found in the quarto, 16co, either from ſome inadvertence of the tran- 
ſcriber or compoſitor, or from the printer not having been able to [4 
cure a perfect copy. They firſt appeared in the folio, 1623 ; . 
manifeſt that they were written at the ſame time with the reſt of! 


play, Northumberland's anſwer referring to them. Malone. 
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Suppos'd Gncere and holy in his thoughts, at: 
He's follow'd both with body and with mind ; 
And doth enlarge his rifing with the blood 
Of fair king Richard, ſcrap d from Pomfret ſtones : 
Derives from heaven his quarrel, and his cauſe ; 
Tells them, he doth beſtride a bleeding land (3), 
Gaſping for life under great Bolingbroke ; | 
And more, and leſs (4), do flock to follow him. 

North. I knew of this before; but, to ſpeak truth, 
This preſent grief had wip'd it from my mind. 
Go in with me; and counſel every man i 
1 he apteſt way for ſafety, and revenge: | 
Get poſts, and letters, and make friends with ſpeed ; 
Never ſo few, and never yet more need. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 


London . A Street. 


Enter Sir John Falſtaff, avith his Page bearing his ſeword and 


buckler. 


Fal. Sirrah, you giant, what ſays the doctor to my wa- 
ter (5)? x 
Page. 


(2) Tell them, he dub beſtride a bleeding land,] That is, ſtands over his 
countiy to defend her as ſhe lies bleeding on the ground. So Falſtaff 
before favs to the prince, If thou ſee me dowun, Hal, and beftride me, ſo ; it 
1% an Nee of friendſhip. Fobnſon. | 

(4) nere, and leſi, More and leſs means greater and leſs. 

| | g | Steevens. 

( —nehat ſays the doctor to my water ?] The method of inveſtigating 
litcates by the inſpection of ui ine only, was once ſo much the faſhion, ' 
that Linacre, the founder of the college of Phylicians, formed a ſtatute 
to reſtrain aporhecaries-from carrying the vater of their patients to a 
"_ and afterwards giving medicines in conſequence of the opinions 
152 received concerning it. This ſtatute was, ſoon after, followed 

y another, which forbade the doors themſelves to pronounce on any 
tiforder from ſuch an uncertain diagnoſtic. | 
l John Day, the author of a comedy called Law Ticks, or Who would 
"ave thevght it ? 1608, deſeribes an apothecary thus: * his houſe is 

; ſet 
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Page. He ſaid, fir, the water itſelf was a good healthy 
water : but, for the party that owned it, he might have more 
diſeaſes than he knew for. ; | 

Fal. Men of all ſorts take a pride to gird at me (6): The 
brain of this fooliſh-compounded clay, man, is not able 90 
invent any thing that tends to laughter, more than I invent, 
or is invented on me: 1 am not only witty in myſelf, but 
the cauſe that wit is in other men. I do here walk before 
thee like a ſow, that hath overwhelmed all her litter but one. 
If the prince put thee into my fervice for any other reaſon 
than to ſet me off, why then I have no judgment. Thon 
whoreſon mandrake (7), thou art fitter to be worn in ny 
cap, than to wait at my heels. I was never mann'd with 
an agate (8) till now: but I will ſet you neither in gold nor 
ſilver, but in vile apparel, and ſend you back again to your 
maſter, for a jewel; the juvenal (9), the prince your maſter 
whoſe chin is not yet fledg'd. I will fooner have a beard grow 
in the palm of my hand, than he ſhall get one on his check; 


and 


ſet round with patients twice or thrice a day, and becauſe they")! be 
ſure not to want drink, every one brings bis ozwn water in an urinal 
with him.” | 

It will ſcarce be believed hereafter, that in the years 1775 and 1770 
a German, who had been a ſervant in a publick 1iding-ſchool, (from 
which he was difcharged for inſufficiency, j revived this exploded practice 
of water-caſting. After he had amply enereaſed the bills of mortality, 
and been publickly hung up to the ridicule of thoſe who had too much 
ſenſe to conſult him, as a monument of the folly of his patients, he 
retired with a princely fortune, and perhaps is now indulging a heart) 
laugh at the expence of Engliſh credulity. Scevens, 

(6) — gird at me.] i. e. to gibe. Steevens. 

(7) — mandrakte.] Mandrake is a root ſuppoſed to have the ſhape of 1 
man; it is now counterfeited with the root of briony. Johnen. 

(8) Iva never mann'd with an agate,} That is, I never before had 
an agate for my man. Jobnſon. e ; 

Dr. Warburton thinks our author meant to allude © to the little fi- 
gure cut in agater, and other hard ſtones, for ſeals: and therefore he 
fays, I will ſet yon neither in gold nor ſilber. But I believe an-agate 15 uſed 
merely to expreſs any thing remarkably liz, without any alluſion to 
the figure cut upon it. So, in Much Ado About Nothing. 

« If Jow, an agate very vilely cut. Malone. 1 11 

(9) — the juvenal,] This term, which has already occurred in 7 
Midſummer Night's Dream, and Love's Labour's Loſl, is uſed in many 
places by Chaucer, and always ſignifies a young man. Stecuens. 
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and yet he will not ſtick to lay, his face is a face-royal: God 
may finiſh it when he will, it is not a hair amiſs yet; he may 
keep it ſtill as a face-royal (1), for a barber ſhall never earn 
ſixpence ont of it; and yet he will be crowing as if he had 
writ man ever ſince his father was a bachelor. He may keep 
his own grace, but he is almoſt out of mine, I can aſſure him. - 
What laid maſter Dumbleton (2) about the fattin for my 
' ſhort cloak, and flops? | Os 
Page. He ſaid, fir, you ſhould procure him better aſſurance 
than Bardolph : he would not take his bond and yours; he 
liked not the ſecurity. Beer 
Fal. Let him be damn'd like the glutton ! may bis tongue 
be hotter ' 3) IA whoreſon Achitophel! a raſcally yea- 
forſooth knave! to bear a gentleman in hand (4, and then 
ſtand upon ſecurity !—TFhe whoreſon a e do now 
wear nothing but hig h ſhoes, and bunches of keys at their 
girdles; and if a man is thorough with them in honeſt taking 
up (5), then they muſt ſtand upon — ſecurity. I had as 150 
: | thay 


CIT TROY ROY 


l PEO 
9 R 


1) — he may heep it flill as a face- reyal,] That is, a face exempt from 

the touch of vulgar hands. So a flag-reyat is not to be hunted, a mine- 

royal is not to be dug. Johnſon, | 

Old Copies—af a face-royal. Corrected by the editor of the ſecond 

folio, Malone. | A | | 

Perhaps this quibbling alluſion is to the Engliſh real, rial, or royal. 

The poet ſeems to mean that a barber can no more earn fix-pence by 

his foce-roy.zd, than by the face ſtamped on the coin called a royal ; the 

one requi ing as little ſhaving as the other. Steevens, 

(2) — Dumblcten—] The folio has Dumblegen;, the quarto, Dommelion. 

| have lately obſerved that Dumbleton is the name of a town in Glou- 

ceſterſniie. The reading of the folio is therefore probably the true 

one. Stcevens. | hen 

The reading of the quarto (the original copy) appears to be only a 

miſpelling of Dumbleton, Malone. © | : 
) Let him be damn'd like the glutton ! let Bir tongue be hotter V] An allu- 

ſion to the fate of the rich man, who had fared ſumptuoully every day, 

when he requeſted a drop of water to cool his tongue, being tormented 

with the flames. Henley. 3 

4) —to bear in hand,] is, to keep in expectation. Fobnſon. 

So, in Macbeth: | : 

© — How you were borne in band, how croſt.”” Stec vent. 

( —if a man is thorough with them in boneft taking up,] That is, 74 

man by taking up goods is in their debt. To be thorough ſeems to be the 

lame with the preſent phraſe,—to be in with a tradeſman. WS, 
obnſon. 

Fabnſer _ 


1 


— ds Lohan 
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they would put ratſbane in my mouth, as offer to ſtop It with 
ſecurity. I look'd he ſhould have ſent me two and twenty 
yards of fattin, as I am a true knight, and he ſends ms ſe. 


188 


curity. Well, he may ſleep in ſecurity; for he hath the 


horn of abundance, and the lightneſs of his wife ſhines 
through it: and yet cannot he fee, though he have his own 
Jantern to light him (6). Where's Bardolph ? _ 
. On” He's gone into Smithfield to buy your worſhip a 
orſe. | 
Fal. I bought him in Paul's (7), and he'll buy me a horſe 
in Smithfield : an I could get me but a wife in the ſtews, 1 
were mann'd, horſed, and wived. . 
5 | Enter 


So, in Northward Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607 : „They will 
take up, I warrant you, where they may be truſted.” Stevens, 

(6) —the lightneſs of his wife ſbines through it: and yet cannot he fee, though 
he have his 6wwn lantern to light bim.] This joke ſeems evidently to have 
been taken from that of Plautus: Quo am hulas tu, qui Vulcanum in 
cornu concluſum geris s Amph. Act l. Scene I. and much improved. We 
need not doubt that a joke was here intended by Plautus; for the pro- 
verbial term of horns for cuckoldom, is very ancient, as appears by Aite- 
midorus, who ſays: ITpoermeiv dvr "Gre h yuyn cov Topveuots, vl 71 
AE Ofarvov, XEpaTt AUTH re,, v ouTw;, AMEN. "Oveipo, lib. il. Cap. 1% 
And he copied from thoſe before him. Warburton. 

(75) I bought him in Paul's,] At that time the reſort of idle people, 
cheats, and knights of the poſt. Warburton. 

So, in Fearful and Lamentable Effect: of Tus dangerous Comets, &c. no 
date; by Naſhe, in ridicule of Gabriel Harvey: © Paule's church is in 
wonderful perill thys yeare without the help of our conſcionable bre- 
thren, for that day it hath not eyther broker, maiſterleſi ſervingman, ol 
pennileſſe companion, in the middle of it, the uſurers of London kare 
ſworne to beſtow a newe ſteeple upon it.“ | 2 

In an old Collection of Proverbs, 1 find the following:“ Who goes le 
Weſtminſter for a wife, to St. Paul's for a man, and to Smithfield ior 
a horſe, may meet with a whore, a knave, and a jade.” 

In a phamphlet by Dr, Lodge, called Wit's Miſerie, and the M. orld's 
Madneſſe, 1 596, the devil is deſcribed thus: | 


n Pozuls hee walketh like a gallant courtier, where if he meet 


ſomè rich chuffes worth the gulling, at every word he ſpeaketh, he 
makes a mouſe an elephant, and telleth them of wonders, done in 
Spaine by his anceſtors, &c. Ke.. | 

I ſhould not have troubled the reader with this quotation, but that 
it in ſome meaſure familiarizes the character of Piſtol, which (from 
other paſſages in the ſame pamphlet) appears to have been no uncon 
mon one in the time of Shakſpeare. Dr. Lodge concludes bis oo” 
tion thus : His courage is boaſting, his learning ignorance, his ability 


y | 7 ſs hoe in Greene 5 
weakneſs, and his end beggary. I MRS a paſlage 1 Diſtt 
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Enter the Lord Chief Juſtice (8), and an Attendant. 


Page. Sir, here comes the nobleman that committed the 


prince for ſtriking him about Bardolph. 

Fal. Wait cloſe, I will not ſee him. 

Ch. Juſt. What's he that goes there? 

Atten. Falſtaff, an't pleaſe your lordſhip. —_ 

Ch. Fuſt He that was in queſtion for the robbery ? . _ 

Alen. He, my lord-: but he hath ſince done good ſervice 
at Shrewſbury : and, as I hear, is now going with ſome charge 
to the lord John of Lancaſter. 1 
Cb. Just. What, to York ? Call him back again. 

Alien. Sir John Falſtaff! 
Tal. Boy, tell him, I am deaf. ie. 

Page. You muſt ſpeak louder, my maſter is deaf. 
| Ch. Fuft. J am ſure, he is, to the hearing of any thing 
good.—-Go, pluck him by the elbow ; I muſt ſpeak with 
him, | | 

Alten. Sir John,— : 

Fal. What! a young knave, and beg ! Is there not wars? 
is there not employment? Doth not the king lack ſubjedts ? 
do not the rebels need ſoldiers? Though it be a ſhame to be 
on any fide but one, it is worſe ſhame to beg than to be on 
the worſt fide, were it worſe than the name of rebellion can 
tell how to make it. 

Atien. 


D:/pulation between a He Coneycatcher and a She Coneycatcher, 1592, that 
vt. Paul's was a privileged place, ſo that no debtor could be arreſted 
within its precincts. Steevens, | 

** It was the faſhion of thoſe times” [the times of K. James J.)] ſays 

rne, in his Memoirs of that monarch, © and did ſo continue till 

theſe, [the interregnum, ] for the principal gentry, lords, courtiers, 
and men of all profeſſions, not merely nd. as to meet in St. 
Paul s church by eleven, and walk in the middle iſle till twelve, and 
OT dinner from three to ſix; during which time ſome diſcourſed of 
_ others of news, Now, in regard of the univerfal commerce 
; <1 happened little that did not firſt or laſt arrive here.“ Malone. 

12 —Chief Jaſtice,] This judge was fir William Gaſcoigne, Chief 
Ju lice of the King's Bench. He died December 17, 141 3, and was 
buried in Harwood church in Yorkſhire. His effigy, in judicial robes, 
is on his monument. Steevens. | 
55 portrait, copied from the monument, may be found in the Gen- 

man s Magazine. Vol. 51, p. 516. Malone, 
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Alten. You miſtake me, fir. | : 
Fal, Why, fir, did I fay you were an honeſt man? ſctting 
my knighthood and my ſoldierſhip afide, I had lied in my 
throat if I had ſaid ſo. 

Aten. J pray you, fir, then ſet your knighthood and your 
ſoldierſhip aſide; and give me leave to tell you, you lie in 
your throat, if you ſay I am any other than an honeſt man, 

Fal. I give thee leave to tell me ſo ! I lay aſide that which 


grows to me! If thou get'ſt any leave of me, hang me; if 


thou takeſt leave, thou wert better be hang'd : You hunt- 
counter (9), hence! avaunt! 

Aren. Sir, my lord would ſpeak with you. 

Ch. 7uft. Sir John Falſtaff, a word with you. 

Fal. My good lord! — God give your lordſhip good time 
of day. I am glad to ſee your lordſhip abroad: I heard fay, 
your lordſhip was ſick : I hope, your lordfhip goes abroad 
by advice. Your Jordſhip, though not clean paſt your youth, 
hath yet ſome ſmack of age in you, ſome reliſh of the ſaltneſs 
of time; and I moſt humbly beſeech your lordſhip, to hare 
a reverend care of your health. 3 

Ch. Fuſt. Sir John, I ſent for you before your expedition 
to Shrewſbury. | | 


Fal. An't pleaſe lordſhip, I hear, his majeſty is re 


turn'd with ſome diſcomfort from Wales. 

Ch. Juſt. I talk not of his majefty:—You would not come 
when I ſent for yon. 55 
Fal. And J hear moreover, his highneſs is fallen into thi 

ſame whoreſon apoplexy. | 4 


(9) —hunt-counter,] That is, blunJerer. He does not, 1 think, "_ 
to any relation between the judge's ſervant and the counter-pr! rel 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation may be ſupported by the following pallag? 
in B. Jonſon's Tale of the Tub : | 
W "my Do vou mean to make a hare * 
Of me, fo bunt counter thus, and make theſe doubles, 
And you mean no ſuch thing as you ſend about ? 
Again, in Hamlet : 
, 4 O, this is conmer, you falſe Daniſh dogs.“ Sterchi. 1 
think it much more probable that Falſtaff means to allude to 


counter-priſon. Sir T. Overbuty in his character of A wage : . 


1616, (in modern language, a bailif”s fottower,] calls him 
cat. Malone. i 8 > 
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Ch. Jul. Well, heaven mend him! I pray, let me ſpeak 


with you e | 
Fal This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy, 
an't pleaſe your lordſhip; a kind of fleeping in the blood, a 


whoreſon tingling. 18 : ONE CO 
Ch. Fut. What tell you me of it? be it as it is. 
Tal. It hath its original from much grief; from ſtudy, and 
perturbation of the brain: I have read the cauſe of its effects 
in Galen; it is a kind of deafneſs: LES 
Ch Juſt. | think, you are fallen into the diſeaſe ; for you 
hear not what I ſay to you. L 4 
Ful. Very well, my lord, very well (1): rather, an't pleaſe 
vou, it is the diſeaſe of not liſtening, the malady of not mark- 
ing, that I am troubled withal. 2 


„ 


— 


(%) Fal. Very auell, my lord, very wwelf :] In the quarto edition, printed 
in 1000, _ tpcech ſtands thus: | e . 
| . He well, lord, be ; | 
I had not bled this, —_— 1 —_ my note to The Firft Part of 
Henry V. concerning the tradition of Falſtaff's character having been 
firſt called Oldeaſtle. This almoſt amounts to a ſelf-evidept proof of 
the thing _ ſo: and that the play being printed from the ſtage 
manuſcript, Oldeaſtle had been all along altered into Falſtaff, except 
in this ſingle place by an overſight ; of which the printers not being 
aware, continued theſe initial traces of the original name. Theobald, 
| am unconvinced by Mr, Theobald's remark. Old. might have 
been the beginning of ſome actor's name. Thus we have pet and 
Couley inſtead of Deglerry and Verges in the 4to edit. of Much Ado, 
* 1600. Names utterly unconnected with the perſonæ dramatis of 
Snakſprare, are ſometimes introduced as entering on the ſtage. Thus 
5 The Sccond Part of K. Henry IV. edit. 1600 : © Enter the Archbiſhop, 
3 Mowbray (Earle Marſhall) the Loid Haſtings, Fauconvridge, 
8 _Bardolfe,” Sig. B. 4.— Again: Enter the Prince, Poynes, 
14 John Ruſſel, with others.” Sig. C. 3.—Again, in X. Henry F. 
5 ; Enter Burbon, Conſtable, Orleance, Gebon.” Sig. D 2. 
Prob. have been inſerted by a miſtake of the ſame kind; or in- 
3 the lazineſs of compoſitors, who occaſionally permit the 
jen at 33 ſuch names as frequently occur, to remain together 
55 wha reſt of the page is diſtributed. Thus it ſometimes will hap- 
3 _ nanſe is ſubſtituted for another. This obſervation will be 
5 ras a. by thoſe who have been engaged in long attendance on - 
Wh nes. ouſe: and thoſe to whom my remark N obſcure, 
ot to lament their ignorance, as this kind of knowledge is uſually 


3 pence of much time, patience, and diſappointment. 


I entirely 


- 


attentation of your ears; and I care not, if I do become your 


remark is of no weight, Having already diſcuſſed the ſubject very 


from Olzcafile being, behind the ſcenes, the familiar theatrical appel 


not appear to me probable; becauſe in the lift of © the names of the 
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Ch. Fuft. To puniſh you by the heels, would amend the 


phyſician. | | 
Fal. I am as poor as Job, my lord; but not ſo patient: 
your lordſhip may miniſter the potion of impriſonment to me, 
in reſpect of poverty; but how TI ſhould: be your patient to 
follow your preſcriptions, the wiſe may make ſome dram of 
a ſcruple, or, indeed, a ſcruple itſelf. 85 0 
Cb. Juſt. J ſent for you, when there were matters againſt 
you for your life, to come ſpeak with me. 
Fal. As I was then adviſed by my learned counfel in the 
laws of this land-ſervice, I did not come. | 
Ch. Juſt. Well, the truth-is, fir John, you live in great 
infamy. | 
Fal. He that buckles him in my belt, cannot live in leſs, 
Ch. Juſt. Your means are very ſlender, and your waſte is 
reat. | | 
: Fal. I would it were otherwiſez I would my means were 
greater, and my waiſt ſlenderer. 
Ch. Juſt. You have miſ-led the'youthfut prince. 
- Fal. The yourg prince hath miſ-led me: I am the flloy 
with the great belly, and he my dog (2). 3 


'1 entirely agree with Mr, Steerens in thinking that Mr. Theobald's 


fully, it is here only neceſſary to refer the reader to p. 13. n. I. 
which I think I have ſhewn that there is no proof whatſoever that Fal 
ſtaff ever was called Oldcaſtle in theſe plays. The letters prefixed to 
this ſpeech crept into the firſt quarto copy, I have no doubt, merely 


lation of Falſtaff, who was his ſtage· ſueceſſor. All the actors, copyilts 
& e. were undoubtedly well acquainted with the former character, and 
probably uſed the two names indiſcriminately, Mr,Steevens's ſuggeſtion 
that Old. might have been the beginning of ſome actor's name, does 


Principal actors in all theſe plays“ prefixed to the firſt folio, _ » 
no actor whoſe name begins with this ſyllable ; and we may be late 
that the part of Falſtaff was performed by a principal actor. PTD 


(2) — he my dog.] I do not underſtand this joke. Dogs lead the 
blind, but why does a dog lead the fat? Tohnſon. | ald 
If the fellows great bellY prevented him from ſceing his way, he wo 
want a dog, as well as a blind man. Farmer. | 


And 
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Ch, Juſt, Well 1 am loth to gall a new-heal'd wound; 
your Xa ſerrice at Shrewſbury hath a little gilded over 
your night's exploit on Gads-hill : you may thank the unquiet 
time for your quiet o'er-poſting that action. | 

Fal. My lord ? YES 61 115 1 

Ch. Juſt. But ſince all is well, keep it ſo: wake not a 
leeping wolf. | 045 | | 

Fal. To wake a wolf, is as bad as to ſmell a fon. 

Ch. Jul. What! you are as a candle, the better part burnt 


out. 25 * 
Tal. A waſſel candle, my lord; all tallow: if T did ſay 
of wax, my growth would approve the truth (3). 
Ch. Fuft. There is not a white hair on your face, but 
ſhould have his effect of gravity. | 
Fal. His effect of gravy, gravy, gravy. | 
Ch. Jul. You follow the young prince up and down, like 
his ill angel. png] 1 885 
Fal. Not, ſo my lord; your ill angel is light (4); but, I 
hope, he that looks upon me, will take me without weighing: 
and yet, in ſome reſpects, | grant, I cannot £0 (5), 1 cannot 
tell (6) : Virtue is of ſo little regard in theſe coſter-monger 
times (7), that true valour is turn'd bear-herd: Pregnancy (8) 


And though he had no abſolute occaſion for him, Shakſpeare would 
ſtill have ſupplied him with one. He ſeems to have been very little 
lolicitous that his compariſons ſhould anſwer completely on both ſides, 
It was enough for him that men were ſometimes led by dogs. Malone. 
(+) A uaſſel candle, &c.] A waſſel candle is a large candle lighted up 
at a feaſt, There is a poor quibble upon the word zwe, which ſignifies 
mereaſe as well as the matter of the honey-comb. Jobaſon. 

(4) — your ill angel is light;] Meaning the coin called an angel. 
| | T beobald. 

As light as a clipt angel,” is a compariſon frequently uſed in the 
old comedies. Steevens. | 

(5) 7 cannot go,] Here is another equivoque. To go, ſignifies ſimply 
to move; and alſo, to paſs current as coin. Malone. 

(6) I cannot tell: ] I cannot be taken in a reckoning ; I cannot paſs 
cmrent. Johnſon. ; 

(7) — #n theſe coſter-monger times.] In theſe times when the prevalence 
6 trade has produced that meanneſs that rates the merit of every thing 
by money. Jobnſon. 

A cofter-monger is a coftard-monger, a dealer in apples called by that 
name, becauſe they are ſhaped like a coftard, i. e. a man's head. 

m e : | Stee vent. 

( ) Pregnancy—] Pre ncy is readineſs, | So, in Hamlet, « How 

Pregnant his replies are? Steevens, | 
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is made a tapſter, and hath his quick wit waſted in giving 
zeckonings : all the other gifts appertinent to man, as the 
_ malice of this age fhapes them, are not worth a pooſeberry. 
You, that are old, confider not the capacities of ns that we 
young; you meaſure the heat of our livers with the bitternch 
of your galls : and u that are in the vaward of our youth, I 
muſt confeſs, are wags too. ; 

Ch. Full. Do you ſet down your name in the ſeroll of 
youth, that are written down old with all the charadters of 
age? Have you not a moiſt eye? a dry hand? a yellow cheek? 


2 White beard ? a decreaſing leg? an increaſing belly? Is no: | 


your voice broken? your wind ſhort? your chin double? 
your wit ſingle (9)? and every part about you blaſted with 
antiquity ? and will you yet call yourſelf young? Fie, fie, fe, 
fir John TEES: Z 43 . 
Fal. My lord, I was born about three of the clock in the 
afternoon, with a white head, and ſomething a round bell, 
For my voice, —I have loſt it with hollaing, and ſinging of 
anthems. To approve my youth further, I will not: the 
truth is, I am only old in judgment and underſtanding; - 


(g) == your wit ſingle ?— We call a man ſingle-witted, who attains 
but one ſpecies of knowledge. This ſenſe I know not how to apply t0 
Falſtaff: and rather think that the Chief Juſtice hints at a calamity 
always incident to a prey-hair'd wit, whoſe misfortune is, that his mer. 
riment is unfaſhionable, His alluſions are to forgotten facts; his illoſ 

trations ate drawn from notions obſcured by time; his 2bit is therefore 
fengle, ſuch as none has any part in but himſelf. Fob»/on. |» 

I believe all that Shakſpeare meant was, that he had more fat than 
wit; that though his body was bloated by intemperance to twict Its 
original ſize, yet his wit was not increaſed in proportion _ 

| * 

Erhink Mr. Steevens's interpretation is the true one. Mr. Maſon 

alſo concurs with him, and obſerves that «though Falſtaff had ſuch 
a fund of wit and humour, it was not unnatural that 

whoſe thoughts were conitantly employed about the buſineſs of fe 
ſhould: confider ſuch an improvident diſſipated old man as agb. wi, 
or half-witted, as we ſhould now term it.“ N 

Single, however, (as an anonymous writer has obſerved) may mean, 

feeble or weak. 80, in Fletcher's Queen of Corinth, Act IN. Ie. 1 
« All men believe it, when they hear him 2 LEM 
| He urters ſueh ſingle matter, in ſo inftantly à voice. * 
Again, in Namo and Jule: © O fingle-foal'd jeſt, ſolely ling! 
. the ſingleneſs, i. e. the tenuity. _ 2 "908 44 
In our author's time, as the fame writer obſerves, {mall beer 
called ſingle beer, and that of ſtronger quality, double beer. 


— 


a grave judge, * 
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e that will caper with me for a thouſand marks, let him 
100 me the ds and have 2 him. wy the _ o the 
ear that the prince gave yon, he gave it MKe a rude Prince, 
and you wok ir like: a ſeofible lord. I have check d him for 
it; and the young lion repents: marry, not in aſhes, and 
ſack- cloth; but in new ſilk, and old ſack (1)7. 

Cb. Faſt. Well, heaven fend the prince a better com- 
al Heaven fend the companion a better prince ! I cannot 
rid my hands of him. ee 3 
Ch. Juft. Well, the king hath ſever'd you and prince 
Harry: I hear, you are going with lord John of Lancaſter, 
againſt the archbiſhop, and the earl of Northumberland. 
Fal. Yea; I thank your pretty ſweet wit for it. But look 
you, pray, all you that kiſs my lady peace at home, that our 
armies join not in a hot day; for, by the lord, I take but 
two ſhirts out with me, and I mean not to ſweat extraordi- 
rarily : if it be a hot day, an I brandiſh any thing but my 
bottle, I would T might never ſpit white again (2). There 
is not a dangerous action can peep out his head, but I am 
thruſt upon it: Well, I cannot laſt ever: But it was al- 
ways (3) yet the trick of our Engliſh nation, if they have 9 
a good thing, to make it too common. If you will needs f 
ſay, I am an old man, you ſhould give me reſt. I would | ' 
to God, my name were not ſo terrible to the enemy as it 
is. I were better to be eaten to death with ruft, than to be 
ſcour d to nothing with perpetual motion. | 

Cb. Jul. Well, be honeſt, be honeſt; And God bleſs 

your expedition! _ 115 % % 9 
hs | Fal. 
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(1) — marry, net in aftes, and ſack-cleth, but in new ſill, and old fack.] 
| So Sir John Harrington, of a reformed brother. andy L. 3-17: 
| * Sackcloth and cinders they adviſe to uſe ; 

Sack, cloves and ſugar thou would*ſt have to chuſe. Borwle. 
| (2) — would I might never ſpit white again.] i. e. may I never have 
my ſtomach inflamed again with liquor; for, to ſpit white is the conſe- 
4 IE — 8 * in 3 Bombie, a. comedy, 1594: © They 

eir livers in ſack t ty yi | K ; 

white broth as they do.” road, 850 ee ee 
Chee it war always, &c. ] This fpeech in the folio concludes as 7 
—_ of ever. All thereſt is reſtored from the quarto. A clear proof 


Ae luperior value of thofe editions, when comp 1. 
cation of the players. Stecvens. 9 
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Fal. Will your lordſhip lend m | md, tt 
niſh * forth? . 1 | = ee . 

_ Ch. Juſt. Not a penny, not a penny; you are too imp 
tient to bear croſſes (4). Fare you wel Rf Sag 2 
my couſin Weſtmoreland. [| ZExeunt Ch. Juſt. and Alten 

Fal. If I do, fillip me with a three man beetle (5).—A 1 
can no more ſeparate age and coyetouſneſs, than he can pan 
young limbs and letchery: but the gout galls the one, and 
the pox pinches the other; and ſo both the degrees prevent 
my curſes (6)-—Boy ! ; met is be? 


Page, 


8 5 (4) — you are too impatient te bear croſſes.) I believe a quibble was here 
Intended. Falſtaff has juſt aſked his dd to 1 him 4 thouſond 
pound, and he tells him in return, that he is not to be truſted with mo- 
- Ney. A creſi is a coin ſo called, becauſe ſtamped with a croſs. 
So, in As you like it. C . 
f I ſhould bear you, I ſhould bear no croſs.” Stevens. 
5 (5) — fillip ne with a three-man beeile.] A beetle wielded by three 
men. Pope. 8 1 85 ' : | | 
- A diverſion is common with boys in Warwickſhire and the adjoining 
counties, on finding a toad, to lay a board about two or three feet 
5 5 5 long, at right 
angles, over 2 
itick about duo 
or three inches 
diameter, 4 
per. ſketch. 


and its return in general kills it. This is called Filliping the toad,—A 


. 7 fifteen inches thick 

—ÿ with one (hott, t 
—_— two long handles, 4 
= | pea ſketch, A wen 
ZE = Hs to each of the long 


— — handles manages lt 
— l. —— fall of. the beet 


and a. third man by the ſhort handle aſſiſts in raiſing it, to finke Vf 
| ble for fal- 


a _ * 2 Ca 
— — — — 8 
— — 
* 
od 


_— 


» 


blow. Such an implement was, without doubt, very ſuita 
ing ſo corpulent a being as Falſtaff. . . Johnſon. . 
(.) —prevent my curſes.] To prevent, means in this place to anticipat 
So, in the Pſalms: Mine eyes prevent the night watches. Stecven 
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Page. Sir? e 

Ful. What money is in my purſe? | 
| Page. Seven groats and two-Pence. R fo VETS 
Fal. I can get no remedy againſt this e ſumption of the 
purſe ; borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, but the 
liſcaſe is incurable. —Go bear this letter to my lord ot 
Lancaſter; this to the prince; this to the earl of Weſt- 
moreland; and this to old miſtreſs Urſula, whom I have 
weekly ſworn to marry ſince I perceived the firſt white 
hair on my chin: About it; you know where to find me. 
(Exit Page.] A pox of this gout l or, à gout of this po 
for the one, or the other, plays the rogue with my great toe. 
It is no matter, if T do halt: I have the wars for my colour, 
and my penſion ſhall ſeem the more reaſonable : A good 
wit will make uſe of any thing; 1 Will turn diſeaſes to com- 
modity (7). CCC 


Vork. A Room in the Archbiſbop's Palace. 


Enter the Archbiſhop of York, the Lords Haſtings, Mowbray, [ | 
© A ROE” ͤ THe © A 


Arch Thus have you heard our cauſe, and known our 
means; i | 
And, my moſt noble friends, I pray you all, 
Speak plainly your opinions of our hopes: + 
And firſt, lord marſhal, what ſay you to it? 
Mowb, I well allow the occaſion of our arms: 
But gladly would be better ſatisfied, 
How, in our means we ſhould advance ourſelves 
To look with forehead bold and big enough” 
Upon the power and puiſfance of the king. "5 
Haſt. Our preſent muſters grow upon the ſile 
bis 3 any Fenty thouſand men of choice; 
nd our ſupplies live largely in | 
Vol. VEE, bore: 


b 


=O 


(7% whe, 5 mme i. E. Profit, ſelf-intereſt, ; So, in KX. Feln 5 
ere, the bias of the world.“ Strevent, | f 
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Of great Northumberland, whoſe boſom burns 
With an incenſed fire of injurie. 
Bard. The queſtion then, lord Haſtings, ſtandeth thus: 
Whether our preſent five and twenty thouſand 
May hold up head without Northumberland. 
Ha. With him, we may. | 
Bard. Ay, marry, there's the point: 
But if without him we be thought too feeble, _ -. 
My judgment is, we ſhould not ſtep too far 
Till we had his aſſiſtance by the handi; 
For, in a theme ſo bloody- fac d as this, 
Conjecture, expectation and ſurmiſe | 
Of aids uncertain, ſhould not be admitted... - 
Arch. "Tis very true, lord Bardolph; for indeed, 
It was young Hotſpur's caſe at Shrewſbury. _ 
Bard. It was, my lord ; who lin'd himſelf with hope, 
Eating the air on promiſe of ſupply, 8 
Flattering himſelf with project of a power 
Much ſmaller (8) than the ſmalleſt of his thoughts: 
And fo, with great imagination, 
Proper to madmen, led his powers to death, 
And, winking, leap'd into deſtruction. 
Haſt. But, by your leave, it never yet did hurt, 
To lay down likelihoods, and forms of hope. 
Bard. Yes, in this preſent quality of war (9) ;— 


Indeed 


(8) Much ſmaller—] i. 6. which turned out to be much 2 2 


— in this preſent quali war ;—) This and the following 
4 lines Len rw ef the folio. That copy 8 
this preſent &c. The emendation was made by Dr. Johnion. ns 
| Heve the old reading is the true one, and*that a line is loſt ; bu! — 
adopted Dr. Johnſon's emendation, becauſe it makes ſenſe, 455 
punctuation now introduced appears to me preferable to that 90 . 
old edition, in which there is a colon after the word action. ___ 8 
I think, means to ſay, © Indeed the preſent action, (our cauſe — # 

on foot, war being actually levied,) lives, &c. otherwiſe 5 Go 
is malle to ſay, in general, that all cauſes once on foot N — 
that may ſecurely be relied on; which is certainly not true. l 5. n 
vens thinks, the old reading Ves, if this &c. might be refair — 
we to read impel inſtead of indeed, in the following line: Mr. 


aud Mr. Maſon, inſtead of the latter word, would read indectd- ks 
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Indeed the inſtant action, (a cauſe on foot) 

Lives fo in hope, as in an early ſpring 
We ſee the appearing buds; Which, to 8 fut, 
Hope gives not ſo much Warrant, às de pair, r 
That froſts will bite them. When we mean to build, 
We firſt ſurvey the plot, then draw the model; 

And whtn we ſee the figure of the houſe, _ 

Then muſt we rate the coſt of the erection: 
Which if we find outweighs'ability, © ; 


What do we then, but draw anew the model © 


In fewer offices; or, at leaſt (1), deſiſt 
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o 

* , 
© wa n 


3 


To build at all? Mach more, in this great work, 


ud * 


(Which is, Almoſt, to pluck a e down, 4 
And ſet another up,) ſhould we ſurvex 
The plot of ſituation, and the model; _ 

Conkme upon a ſure foundation; 
Queſtion ſurveyors ; know our own eſtate, 

How able ſuch a work to RC... 
To weigh againſt his oppoſite 3 or elſe, 

We fortify in paper, and in figures 
Uſing the names of men inſtead of nenn 
Like one, that draws the model of a houſe 


Beyond his power to build it; who,” half through, Bs 
429; $* W061 


: \ I 


Gives o'er, and leaves his part created coſt 
A naked 1 05 to the weeping clouds, 
And waſte for churliſh winter's tyranny. 


Fr 4 
34 4. >. 


+, 
* 9 


— 


Hal. Grant, that our hopes (yet likely of fair birth) 


Should be ſtill-born, and that we now poſſeſs d 
The utmoſt man of expectatio 3 

[ think, we are a body ſtrong enough _ _ 

«Fen as we are, to equal with the king. N. 


Bard. What! is the king but five and twenty thou- 


ſand? 


Haft. To us, no more; nay, not ſo much, lord Bardolph. 


Tor his diviſions, as the times do brawl, 


Are in three heads: one power againſt the French (2), 


K 2 


- * 


61) — af laſt] Perhaps we ſhould read a: 220. Stervens. 


(2) — one Power againſt the French,] During this rebellion of Nor- 


kumberland and the Archbiſhop, a French army of twelve tho 


— 


| of 
” 


uſand 
Men 


Their over-greedy love hath ſurfeited:— 


de ſuſpected to remain. Jobgſon. 
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And one ih Glendower ; 9 a third . 
Muſt take up us: Sq is the un va; 
ov divided; and 55 coffers 2 hs Y 
ith hollow povert and emptineſs, | *- 
4 That, he f. Jo — his deen bun ar 


ther, 
And come N us in 1 ee 
Need not be dreadet. e 
Hgſt. If he ſhould do ſo (3 \ og | | 
He leaves his back a the French = Wel 
Baying him at the heels: never fear that. 
Bard. Who, is it like, ſhould lead his forces licher! 
Haft. The duke of Lancaſter, and Weſtmoreland *, 
Againſt the Welſh, himſelf, and Harry agen 
But who is ſubſtituted gainſt the . 0 
I have no certain notice. 
Arch. Let us on (4) gerne $4 _— ee e 
And publith the occaſion of our arms. rn 0 
The commonwealth is ſick of their own * 


© — 
** 9 2 2 + 2 4 5 
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An habitation giddy and unſur tet 
Hath he, that bui on the vulgar hear, - Meds - 2c 
O thou fond many I w with, wbat loud applauſe 

Didſt thou ee ei kes bnd. 


VL Wears 


4 | 
LO TEES £34 


. - 
=” 43 TS *. 


men ide at Milford 3 in de 0 The: 400 of ties gle 
dower. See Holinſhed, p. 53 1— 4 Scenes. 
(3) Vb. flould do ſe,] This o lage is read i in the firſt ef, f 
Tf be ſboulil do fo, French and We heleaves hit bac inarm d, they baying 6 1 
at the beels, never fear that. eſe Imes, Which uete evidently * 
from an interlined copy not underſtooil, are properly regulated in : 
next edition, and are here only mentioned to ſhew "what _ 7 


ei delieve the editor of che fok6 did not Gorredt the quart en 
in ary the only error probably wes the omiſſion of the ow 
- To French and'Welſbrhe leaves his back unarmd 
£ They baying him at the heels: never fear that. Malone 
* The duke of Lancaſter, and We efimoreland : 4 This is an eke 
Prince John of Lancalter was not created a duke till the ſecond 
the reign of his brother King Henry V. Malone. F 
09 Let us 4 „Ke This 88 firſt LTC A in th fo 1 
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Before he was what thou would 'ſt have him be? 
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And being now trimm'd in thine own deſires (5), Ss | 


Thou, beaſtly feeder, art fo full of him, 
That thou provok'ſt thyſelfto caſt him up... 
$, ſo, thou common dog, didſt thou diſgorge 
Thy glutton boſom of the royal Richard; 
And now thou would ſt eat thy dead vomit up, 
And howPſ to find it. What truſt is in theſe times? 


They that, when Richard liv'd, would have him die, 


Are now become enamour d on his grave: 

Thou, that threw'ſt duſt upon his goodly head, 
When through proud London he came ſighing on 
After the admired heels of Bolingbroke, 
Cry ſt now, O earth, yield us that king again, | 
And tale thou this! O thoughts of men aceurſt! 
Paſt, and to come, ſeem beſt; things preſent, worſt. 


Mowh. Shall we go draw our numbers, and ſet on? 


Hall. We are time's ſubjects, avd.time bids be gone. 
„ | [Ext 


| 3 
Aer mne 


, Hoſteſs; Phang, and bis boy, with ler; and 
1 following. 


* 
1 , 


Snare 


Foft. Maſter Phang, have you enter'd the actionn? 


Phang. It is enter d. | 


%. Where is your yeoman *? Is it a luſty yeoman ? 


will a' Rand to't ? | 
Phang. Sirrah, where's Snare? 


Iſo. O lord, ay, good maſter Snare.: 


(5) — in thing or defire 


trityllable. Malone. L The latter word is employed hete asa 


* Wh &# 54 *2+ * 
55 . 1 25 yeoman ?] A hailiff's follower was in our author's. 


rjeant's yeoman. Malone. 


Snare; 
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Snare. Here, here. : 8 5 
J hang. Snare, we muſt arreſt Sir John Falſtaff. 
. Hoft. Yea, good maſter Snare; I have enter d, him and 
all. | | | | 
- * It may chance coſt ſome of us our lives, for he will 
40. 5 | 5 
Hoſt. Alas the day! take heed of him; he ſtabb d me in 
mine own houſe; and that moſt beaſtly in good faith: 
a' cares not what miſchief he doth, if his weapon be out: he 
will foin like any devil; he will ſpare neither man, woman, 
ann; IE EO and ads dhe 
_ Phang. If I can cloſe with him, I care not for his thruſt, 
Hoft. No, nor I neither; 1'll be at your elbow, . 
Phang. An I but fiſt him once; an a' come but within 
my vice (6) 33 
Hoft. 1 am undone by his going; I warrant you, he's 
an infipitive thing upon my ſcore :—Good maſter Phang, 
hold him fure good maſter Snare, let him not ſcape. 
He comes continually to Pye-cornef, (ſaving your man- 
 hoods,) to buy a ſaddle; and he's indited « dinner to the 
lubbar's head (7) in Lumbert-ftreet, to maſter Smooth s the 
fikman : I pray ye, ſince my exion is enter'd, and my caſe 
ſo openly known to the world, let him be brought in 
to his anſwer. A hundred mark is a long loan (8) for a 
poor lone woman (9) to bear: and I have borne, and borne, 
and borne; and have been fub'd off, and fub'd off, and 
fub'd off, this day to that day, that it is a ſhame to be thought 
on. There is no honeſty in ſuch dealing ; unleſs a 8 
A | ' 0 


(6) an a' come but within my vice ;] Vice or graſp; a metaphor taken 
f em a ſmith's vice: there is another reading in the old edition, vw, 
_ . hich I think not ſo good. Fope. 
Fice is the reading of the folio ; view of the quarto. Malone. 
' The #} is vulgarly called the vice in the weſt of England. . 
(J) —lubbar's bead —] This is, 1 ſuppoſe, a colloquial corruption 
the Libbard*-bead. Fehbrnſon. 
(8) — long loan Old Copy—long one, Corredted by Mr. Theo 
"Malone, . 
wo u poor lone zuoman —] A lone wvoman is a deſolate, unfriende q 
v-oman. So in Maurice Kyffin's Tranſlation of „pee wi k my 
1588: „ Moreover this Glycerie is a lone woman; —* a 
malier. In the firſt part of K. Henry IV. Mrs. Quickly bad a 


ative. She is now & widow, Steevens- 
8 7 
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+ * 
rr 
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ſhould be made an 2 ae a Mons e 1 0 yes 3 


15 A. N : MH ! ; 
wrong.— 


Enter Sir John Falſtaff, Page, and Bardolph. 


Yonder he comes; and that arrant malmſey- noſe (1) knave, 
Bardolph, with him. Do your offices, do your offices, 
maſter Phang, and maſter Snare; do me, do me, do 1 me 
your offices, 

Fal. How now ?. whoſe mare's. dead? what” 8 the mat- 
ter? 

Phang. Sir John, I arreſt you at the ſuit of miſtreſs 
Quickly. | 

Fal. Away, varlets ! {hows 'Bardolph ; - cut me off the 
villain's head; throw the quean in the channel. 

Hoſt. Throw me in the channel? Il throw thee in the | 
channel. Wile thou? wilt thou? thou baftardly rogue !— 
Murder, murder! O thou honey-ſuckle villain (2) 1 wilt 
thou kill God's officers, and the kings? O thou honey- 
ſeed rogue ! thou art a honey-ſeed ;'a A ( 3), and 
a woman-queljer, 

Fal. Keep them off, Bardolph. 

Phang. A reſcue ! a reſcue 

Hg. Good people, bring a reſcue or two bon wo't, 
wo't thou ? thou wo't, wo't thou? do, do, thqu rogue do, 
thou nas 

©" 
4 (1) 50 SIE) That i is, © noſe from the ee of — 
obn on ; 
155 the old TG of Sir Simon the N the burthen of each ſtanza is 
« Sax sold Sir Simon the king,” 
Says old Sir Simon the kin 
With his ale-dropt hoſe, 0 Ho > 
And his malmſey-noſe, . 
* Sing hey ding, ding a 2 * — 


(2) —honey-ſuckle Main /—honey-ſeed !] The landlad 's cor- 
ruption of homicidal and homicide. Tested. 5 : 
5 10 3) =a man-gqueller,] Wicliff, in his Tranſlation of the New Teſtament, 


s this word for carni ex 3 Mark, vi. 27: © Herod ſen 
ta man-queller, 
*nd commanded his aa. to be brovght. . Stee vent. y 
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ue Away, vou fcullion'! you rampallian ! you futili- 
Tian (4) ! III tickle your cataſtrophe (5). * e 


"Enter the Lord Chief Juſtice, atiended.. 


; Ch. Fat What's the matter? keep the- peace here, 
GEES T5 £3514 3 "74 | 1 ; 1] 
gf. Good my lord, be good to me | beſeech you, ſtand 
to me! 5 . 
C5. 'Fu/t. How now, fir John? what, are you brawling 
- here? | 
Doth this become your place, your time, and buſineſs? 
You ſhould have been well on your way to-York.— _ 
Stand from him, fellow; Wherefore hang'R thou on him? 
Hof. O my moſt worſhipful lord, an't pleaſe your grace, 
> am a poor widow of Eaſt- cheap, and he is arreſted at my 


t. | | 

Ch. Fuft For what ſam. 3 N 

'Heſt. It is more than for ſome, my lord; it is for al, 
all J have: he hath eaten me out of houſe and home; be 
Þ>ih put all my ſubſtance into that fat belly of his ;—but | 
will have ſome of it out again, or I'll ride thee o nights, Ile 
the mare. ; VVV! 

Fal. I think; I am as like to ride the mare (6), if I hare 
dn vantage of ground to get up. a 1 


= d 5 i | fo 

(4) — rampallian lf «ftilarian'!} The firſt of theſe terms of abu 
may be Peru og. er, Fr. 4 be low in the world. The other from 
Fus, a elob; ie. a perſon whoſe. weapon of defence is 2 cudge], not 
being entitled to wear a ſword, 8 - F 
Ihe following paſſage, however, in A nero Trick 10 cheat the Der 
1639, ſeems to point out another derivation of Rampallian : . | 
And bold Rampallion-like, ſwear and drink drunk.“ , 
It may therefore mean a rampant riotous (trumpet. I hus in 2 | 
Ghoſt haunting Coneycatchers : —* Here was Wie Beguily 1 ightly acted, 
and an aged rampalian put beſide her ſchoole-tricks,” Thos. 
Feftilarian is, I believe, a made word, from fo: Mr. Steeve 
laſt explanation of rempalian appears to me the true one. * 


(5) Anale your calgſtropbe.] This expreſſion occurs ſeveral Une 
in the Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1626, Steevens. "ile F Iſai 
- 16) -40ridethe mare,] The Hoſteſs had threatened to ride 50 
like the Jacubus or Night-marez but his alluſion, (if it be not , 0 
cne) is to the Gallows, which was ludicroufly called the 4 5 


4 
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Ch. ou How comes this, fir John ? Fie! what man of 
good temper would endure this tempeſt of exclamation ? Are 
you not aſhamed, to enforce a poor widow to ſo rough a 


courſe to come by her own ? ; EY: os 
Fal. What is the groſs ſum that I owe thee? _  - 
Hoſt. Marry, if thou were an honeſt man, thyſelf, and 

the money too. Thou didft ſwear to me upon a parcel- 
gilt goblet (7), fitting in my Dolphin-chamber, at the 
roundtable, by a ſea- coal fire, upon Wedneſday in Whitſun- 
week, when the prince broke thy head for bking bis fa- 
ther to a ſinging-man (8) of Windſor; thou didſt {wear to 
me then, as I was waſhing thy wound, to marry me, and 
make me my lady thy wife. Canſt thou deny it? Did 
not goodwife Keech, the butcher's wife (9), come in then. 
and call me goſhp Que coming in to borrow 3 . 


darge-, More. So, in Like wil tote guoth the Devil tothe Collier 1587, 
The Vice is talking of Tyburn : 


&« This piece of land whereto you inheritors are, 
© Is called the land of the #2vo-legged Mare, : 
In this piece of ground there is a Mare indeed, : * * 
4 Which is the quickeſt Mare in England for ſpeed.” 
ain: San EI" 
« I will help to bridle the txwo-legged Mare £0 
And both you for to ride netd not ſpare.” Steevens, 


I think the alluſion is only a wanton one. Malone. 
(7) —aparcel-gilt goblet,] Parcel: gilt meant what is now called by 
artiſts party gilt; chat is, where part of the work is gilt, and part tit 
plain or ungilded. Malone,  _ EL BL 1 
Holinſhed, deſcribing the arrangement of Wolſey's plate, fays— 

and in the council-chamber was all white, and parcel-gilt plate. 
(8) — for liking his fn Hey J Such is th 0 ö 

6) — for liking his father to a ſinging man—} Such is the reading of 
the firſt edition; all the reſt Wang likening him to a Fe xparey 
The original edition is right; the prince might allow familiatities with 
himſelf, and yet very properly break the knight's head when he 1idi- 
culed his father, obnſon. „ 9 5 
1 Liking is the reading of the quarto, 1600, and is better ſuited to 
2 nekly than Jikening, the word ſubſtituted inſtead of it, in the 
olio. Malone. * | 325 1 5 
412 —goodwife Keech, the butcher's zvife,] A leech is the fat of an ox 

1 up by the butcher into a round lump. Stevens, : 
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of vinegar (1); telling us, ſhe had a diſh of . 
whereby thou didſt deſire to eat ſome 3 | told the? 
they were ill fora green wound? And didft thou not, when 
ſhe was gone down ſtairs, defire me to be no more fo familia. 
_ rity with ſuch poor people; ſaying, that ere long they ſhoult 
call me madam ? And didſt thou not kiſs me, and bid me ferch 
thee thirty ſhillings ? I put thee now to thy book-oath;; deny 
It, if thou canſ. | 
Fal. My lord, this is a poor mad ſoul ; and ſhe fays, up 
and down the town, that her eldeſt fon is like you: ſhe hath 
been in good caſe, and, the truth is, poverty hath diſtraded 
her. But for theſe fooliſh officers, I beſeech you, I may hare 
ichen! HRT 7 | 
. Jul. Sir John, fir John, I am well acquainted with 
wur manner of wrenching the true caufe the falſe way, 
It is net a confident brow, nor the throng of words that 
come with ſuch more than impudent ſawceineſs from you, 
can th:uſt me from a level conſideration ; you have 2) 
as it appears to me, practiſed upon the eaſy- yielding ſpirit of 
_— woman, and made her ſerve your uſes both in purſe ad 
perſon. : | = * 
Hef. Vea, in troth, my lor. | 
Ch Jul. Pr'ythee peace: Pay her the debt you owe het, 
and unpay the villainy you have done with her; the one you 
may do with ſterling money, and the other with current re- 
pentance. 55 


Fal. My lerd, I will not undergo this ſneap (3) vil. 
| e 


Wea 2 ow 80 
ft) - meſs of vincgar;] So, in Mucedorus ; ©T tell you all the 1 
are on the table already; There wants not fo much as a 10. fd 
turd.” A meſi ſeems to have been the common term for 2 ff 
] r-porticn of any thing belonging to the kitchen. Cleevens. 
So the ſcrij.toral term: “ 4 met of pottage.“ Malone. 
2) —you have, &c. ] In the firſt quarto it is read thus 5 
it apprats to me, practiſed upon the eaſy 25. ſpirit of this wwomon, * 
made her ſerve your uſes both in purſe an perſon.—Without K, 
the following exhortation of the chief juſtice is leſs proper. Je Wy 
] have follov ed the quarto. In the folio the words 5 * 
her ſerve,“ &c. were omitted. And in the ſubſequent ſpeec * 
vulainy you have done vt her, is imptoperly changed to 


lainy you have done her. Malone. 


( 3) — this ſneop ] A Yorkſhire word for rebuke, Pope. eie and n 


| Sneap ſignifies to check; as, children eaſily ſreaped; h 
acape! with cold weather. See Ray's Collection. Sleewvens. 
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out reply. You call honourable boldneſs, impudent ſawci- 
neſs: if a man will make court'ly, and ſay nothing, he is 
virtuous : No, my humble duty remember'd, I will not be 
your ſuitor ; 1 {ay to you, 1 do deſire deliverance from theſe 
officers, being upon haſty employment in the king's 
affairs. es By 

Ch. Fuft. You ſpeak as having power to do wrong: but 
anſwer in the effect of your reputation (4), and ſatisfy the 


woman. 170 PRES e 
Fal. Come hither, hoſteſs. Laling her afide. 


Enier Gower. 


Cb. Juſt. Now, maſter Gower 5 What news? 
Gow. The king, my lord, and Harry prince of Wales 
Are near at hand: the reſt the paper ET ag | 
Fal. As Tama gentleman 5  _—+ 
Hot. Nay, you ſaid ſo before. | # $0 
Fal. As Lam a. gentleman Come, no, more words of 
ik, . | oe ne” * 
Hoſt. By this heavenly ground I tread on, I muſt be fain 
6 pawn both my plate, and the tapeſtry of my dining-cham- 
ers. 1 Re x A 
Tal. Glaſſes, glaſſes, is the only drinking: and for thy 
walls, — a pretty flight drollery, or the ſtory of the prodigal, 
or the German hunting in water-work (5), is worth a 
chouſand of theſe bed-hangings 6), and theſe. fly- bitten 
| e teuhapeſtries. 


(4) —anfever in the es of reputation, ] That is; anſwer in Py 
manner ſuitable to * An. 5 e , 
5) German hunting in wwater-work,] i. e. In water colours. 
. . . a oy ; Warburton 
So, in Holinſhed, p. 819: The king for himſelf had a houſe of 
timber, &c. and for his other lodgings he had great and goodlic tents 
: blew waterzvork gatniſhed with Yellow and white.“ It appears from 
e ee Chronicle, p. 840, that theſe painted cloths were brought from 
= land. The German hunt ing was therefore a ſubject 2 to 
mana by the artiſts of that country. Steevens. 
f e German hunting, is, I ſuppoſe, hunting the bild boar.  Shyk - 
beate in another place ſpeaks of & a.full-acorn'd boar, q German one.” 
3 | Farmer. 
- 70G 1 ell He recommends painted canvas inſtead of 
, calls bed- 7 1 | 
tains that to hang walls, Jobe, tn * ene ee male rer 
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tapeſtries. Let it be ten pound, if thou canſt. Come, 
an it were not for thy humours, there is not a better wench 
in England. Go, waſh they face, and draw thy action ()); 
Come, thou muſt not be in this humour with me ; doft 
wh know me? Come, come, I know thou waſt fet on to 
this. 

Figl. Pray thee, fir Johm, let it be but twenty nobles; 
Faith I am loth to pawn my plate, in gobd earneſt; la. 
Ful. Let it alone; Vit make other ſhift: youll be 2 
fool fall. 

Hoſt. Welt, you ſhall have it though I pawn my gown, 
3 ho e, you'll come to fupper : You'll pay me all toge- 


Tal. Will 1 live?— Go, with her, with her; [to Bard. {8)] 
hook on, Rook on. ; 
Ho 2 Will you have Doll Tear heet meet 2 at ſup- 
x? 
| , No more words let's have her. 3 
Tenn Hoſteſs, Bardolph, Officers, aud Boy 
CB. I have heard better news. | 
Fal. That's the news, my goot lord? 
B. Ju. Where lay the Five laſt night ? | 
Gow. At Bafingſtoke, my lord. 
| _ I hope, my lord, albs well: What's the news, my 
Ch. Ji. Come all tis forces back? 
Gow. No; fifteen hundred foot, five hundred horſe, 
Ate march'd up to my lord of Lancaſter, 
Againſt Northumberland, and the archbiſhop. 
Fel. Comes the king back from Wales, my noble lord? 
Ch. Fuft. You ſhall have letters of me preſently : 
Come, 20 along with me, good maſter e iy 35 
F.. My lord! 


— ds 50 Whats the mauer? ba 


1 7 3. ©. <vithdrore thy afion. Mole 5M 
(8) Bu in former editions the marginal direction is 
. Malone. 

1 rather ſuſpeR that che words Beal br, book on, are Suren to ni 
gol} h, and mean, go you with her, hang upon her, and keep ner by 
fame humour. In this ſenſe the expreſſion is uſed in The Guarti®, 
Maiſiages ; ** Hock on, follow him, harpies. Sfcevenss 


" 
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ood fir John. 85 5 7, 0 een e: 
: Ch. ; Sir John, you Joiter here too long, being you art 
to take Toldiers up in counties as you P 

Fal. Will you ſup with me, maſter G -wer: 
Ch. Juft. What fooltſh maſter taught you theſe manners, 
fir John? | 5 « 7 
Fal. Maſter Gower, if they become me dot, he was a fool 
that taught them me.—This 1s the right fencing grace, my 
lord; tap for tap, and fo part fair. HTN ON 
Ch. Juſl. Now the Lord lighten thee ! thou art a great 


Se EN A 


The ſame. Another fem. 
| Enter Prince Henry, and Poins. TH 


P. Hen. Truſt me, I am exceedingweary. .. 

Peins. Is it come to that? I had thought wearineſs durſt 
not have attach d one of ſo high · blood. 1 
P. Hen. Faith, it does me; though it diſcolours the com- 
plexion of my greatneſs to acknowledge it. Dot it not 
thew vilely in me, to deſire ſmall bees ? e 

Pains. Why, a prince ſhould not be fo loofely ſtudied, as 
to remember ſo weak a compoſition. 

P. Heu. Belike then, my appetite was not princely got; 
for, by my troth, | do now remember the poor creature, 
imall beer. But, indeed, theſe humble confiderations 
make me out of love with my greatnels. What a diſgrace 
is it to me, to remember thy name? or to know thy face. 
to-morrow ? or to take note how many pair of ſilk ſtock- 
ings thou haſt ; viz. theſe, and thoſe that were the peach- 
colour d ones? or to bear the inventory of thy ſhirts ; as, 
one for ſuperfluity, and one other for | uſe — but That, 
the tennis-court-keeper knows better than I; for it is a 
low ebb of linen with thee, when thou-keepeſt not racket 

| there ; 


\ 


— 
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there; as thou haſt not done a. great while, becauſe the 
reſt of thy low-countries have made a ſhift to eat up thy 
holland: and God knows, whether thoſe that bawl out 
the ruins of thy linen (9), ſhall inherit his kingdom: bt 
the mid wives ſay, the children are not in the fault; where. 
__ the world increaſes, and kindreds are mightily ſtrength- 
en'd. "-* $35:053, 290 ar | 

__ Pons, How ill it follows, after you have labour d ſo hard, 
you ſhould talk ſo idly? Tell me, how many good young 
princes weurd do ſo, their fathers being ſo ſick as yours at thi 
ume is? 3 8 | 
P. Hen. Shall J tell thee. one thing, Poins? 

Poins. Ves; and let it be an excellent good thing. 

P, Hen. It ſhall ſerve among wits of no higher breeding 
than thine. | . ; 

Poins. Go to ; I ſtand the puſh of your one thing that you 
will tell. | 5 - 

P. Hen. Why, I tell thee, —it is not meet that I ſhould be 
| ſad, now my father is fick : albeit I could tell to thee, (as to 
one it pleaſes me, for fault of a better, to call my friend,) 
could be ſad, and fad. indeed too. 

Pains. Very hardly upon ſuch a ſubject. 

P. Hen. By this hand, thou think 'ſt me as far in the devil's 
book, as thou, and Falſtaff, for obduracy and perſiſtenc): 
Let the end try the man. But I tell thee, — my heart bleeds 
inwardly, that my father is ſo ſick; and keeping fuch vile 
company as thou art, hath in reaſon taken from me all oſten- 
ration of ſorrow (1). C7: 5 | 
Point. The reaſon? 2 3 


(9) —that bawwl out the ruins. of thy linen, ] I ſuſpect we ſhould read— 
that bawl out of the ruins of thy linen; i. e. his baſtard children, 
 wiapt up in his old ſhirts. The ſuſequent words confirm this emenda- 
tion. The latter part of this ſpeech, © and God knows, &c. is omft 
in the folio, This and many other ſimilar paſſages were undoubtedly 
{truck out of the playhouſe copies by the Maſtez of the ax Os 
(1) all oſtenatlon of ſorro2v.] Oſtentation is here not boaſtful ben, 
but ſimple ſhew. | Merihant of Venice: TEES 
one well ſtudied in a fad ofent, 
« To pleaſe his grandame.” Fobn/an. 
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p. Hen. What would'ſt thou think of me, if I ſhould 
8 I would think thee a moſt princely hypocrite. 
P. Hen. It would be every man's thought: and thou art 
a bleſſed fellow, to think as every man thinks; never a 
man's thought in the world keeps the road-way 'better than 
thine: every man would think me an hypocrite indeed. 
And what accites your moſt worſhipful thought, to think 
ſo? 1 be 85 
Point. Why, becauſe you have been ſo lewd, and ſo much 
engraffed to Falſtaff. . 
P. Hen. And to the. . 
Point. By this light, I am well ſpoken of, I can hear it 
with my own ears: the worft that they can ſay.of me is, that 
I am a ſecond hrother, and that I am a proper fellow of my 
hands (2) 3 and thoſe two things, I confeſs, I cannot help. 
By the maſs, here comes Bardolph. _. rol ge 
P. Hen. And the boy that 1 gave Falſtaff: he had him 
from me chriſtian ; and look, if the fat villain have not tranſ- 
form'd him ape. a,” ee : mot OF © 
Fnier Bardolph and Page. 


Bard. Save your grace! 

P. Hen. And yours, moſt noble Bardolph ! | 
Bard. Come, you virtuous aſs (3), Fto the Fuge] you baſh- 
ful fool, muſt you be bluſking ? wherefore bluſh you now)? 
What a maidenly man at arms are you become? Is it ſuck 
a matter, to get a pottle-pot's maidenhead ? | | 
Page. He call'd me even now, my lord, through a red 


(2) —a proper fellu of my hands 3] Proper, it has been already obſerv« 
ed, in our author's time !I1gnified handfome. © As tall a man of his 
hands” has occurred in The Merry Hives of Windſor. Malone © 

A tall or proper fellow of his Lands was a ſtout fighting man. 
| ohnſcn. 
(3) Come, you virtuous afs, &.] Though all editions give his eh 
to Poins, it ſeems evident, by the page's immediate reply, that it muſt 
be placed to Batdolph : for Bardolph had called to the boy from an 
ale-houſe, and, 'tis likely, made him half-drunk ; and the boy being 
»[hamed of it, it is natural for Baidolph, a bold unbred fellow, to bunt oi 
tim on his aukward baſhfulneſs. Thcobuld, 3 1 » 


. Interpretation,” is, if I remember right, the title of ſome old trad. 
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lattice (4), and I could diſcern no part of his face from the 
window : at laſt, I ſpy d his eyes; and, methought, he made 
two holes in the ale-wife's new petticoat (5), and pecy' 


. Hen. Hach not the boy profited? 
Bard. Away, you whoreſon upright rabbet, away! 
Dagr. Away, you raſeally Althea s dream, away ! 
P. Hen. Iuſtrutt us, boy: What dream, boy? 
Page. Marry, my lord, Althea dream'd ſhe was de. 
— of a firebrand{6) ; and therefore I call him ber 


P. Hen. A crown's-worth of good meow re (1). : 


There it is, boy. ke, | s him money. 
Pon. O, that this good bloffom could 8 from 2 
kers Well, there is fix-pence to preſerve the. 
Bard. An you do not make him be hang d among you, the 
gallows ſhall have wrong. © | 
F. Hen. And how doth thy maſter, Bardolph? 
"Bard. Well, my lord. He heard of your grace com- 
ing to town ; there's a letter for you. NE Re 
Point. Deliver'd with good reſpect.— And how doth the 
martlemas, your maſter (8j 
Bord. In bodily health, fir. 


(4) — £brough a red Hattice,} i. e. from an ale-houſe wiadon, 
@ ; eas 5 5 one. 
eee, n he, he bad made two holes in the ale-wife's new fpetticat,| 
8 the ale-wife's petticoat was red, tact colour of the 
lower females, and therefore no unapt repreſentation of this varkts 
face. Anner. , . £1 38 | ; # 2 
([.) —Altbeadream'd &c.] Shakſ; peare is here miſtaken in his mytho- 
logy, and has confounded Althea's firebrand with Hecuba's The fre- 
brand of Althea was real: but Hecuba, when ſhe was big with Part, 
dreamed that ſhe was delivered of a fitebrand that conſumed the king- 


5 IO. 2oorth of good interpretation, ] « A penny-worth of good 


N. ulent ' 


18) —the martlemas, e e 
sen The old fellow with juvenile paſſions. Jeb iſen. 

In the firſt part of K. Henry IV. the prince calls Falſtaff « the latter 
ſpring, —all hallo vn ſummer.. Malone. _ 
Martlemes is corrupted from Aſartinmas, the feaſt of St. Martin, , 
eleventh of November. The corruptian is general in all the old p 1 


I That is, the autumn, or rather the 


a wc wo of om... 


Stec ven. 
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— ons. Marr 7 the immortal part needs a. phyſician a but 
that moves not him; though that be ick, it dies nat.. 
P. Hen. I do allow this wen (9) to be as familiar with 
me as my dog :- and he holds his place z. for look you, how 
he writes. RR WA 
Pons. [reads.} Joha Falſtaff, | knight, Every man muft 
know that, as oft as he hath occaſion to name himſelf. Even 
like thoſe that are kin to the king; for they never prick. 
their finger, but they ſay, There is ſome of the king's blood 
ſpilt « Fow comes that ? ſays. he, that takes upon him nat to 
conceive : the anſwer is as ready as a borrowed cap (1) 3 1 
an the king's poor couſin, fir 2 en en 
. Hen. Nay, they will be kin to us, or they will fetch it 
from Japhet. But the letter :— - | 7 603 
Poins. Sir John Falſtaff, Inigbi, to the fon of the king, neareſs 
bis father, Harry prince of Wales, grerting.— Why, thiss a. 


certificate. 
P. Heu. (2) Peace! 4 Ye 8 3 3 IS x. 
Poins. I vill imitate the honourable Roman in brevity (3) * 
—he ſure means brevity in breath; ſhort-winded.—/ commend 
me to thee, I commend thee, and I leave thee. Be not tao fa- 
ilar with Poins; for be miſuſts thy favours ſo — he 


(9) —thir wen) The ſwoln excreſeence of a man. - Johnſon, 


(1) —the anſever is as ready as a borrowed cap ;] Falſtaff's followers, 
ben they ſtole any thing called it @ purchaſe. A borrowed cap in the 
ame dialect might be a folen one; which is ſufficiently ready, being, 
as Falſtaff ſays, © to be found on every hedge.” Malone. 5 
Read a borrower's cap, and then there is ſome humour in it: fora 
man that goes to borrow money, is of all others the moſt complaiſant ; 
his cap is always at hand. Mar lurtun. a | 


1650 K Hen] All the editors, except Sir Thomas Hanmer, have left 
this letter in confuſion, making the prince read part, and Poins part, 
I have followed his correction. Fobnſon, © , | 
(3) 7 will imitate the bonourable Roman in brevity:] The did co 
* Romans, which Dr, Warburton very ret er B thoug 
rd s when he appropriates the character to M. Brutus, who 
Wee, _ bievity of ſtyle. 1 ſuppoſe by the Lonourable Rowan is 
1 5 ow Julius Cæſar, whoſe ven, vids, viel, ſeems to be alluded to 
1 dear bp. of the letter. I commend me to thee, I commend thee, and 
tber. The words of Cæſar are afterwards quoted by — ö 


5 


| feorars theu. art to marry his fher Nell. Ropent e at idle tine 
Thie, by pen and no, (which is ar muth as 
820 far, as thou ufe@ him, ) Jack Falftaf, 

_ with my familiars ; John, with my l- 

rnd ay and fifters ; and fir John, with dl 


: . «3&5 : 5 urope. rene”. | . 2 
My lord, I will ſteep this letter in ſack, and make him eat 


P. Hen. That's to make him eat twenty of his words (J) 
But do you uſe me thus, Ned? muſt I marry your ſiſter? 
Point. May the wench have no worſe fortune! but I nerer 
ſaid fo. 6 Wie bi 6 8 | 
5 F. Hen. Well, thus we play the fools with the time; and 
the ſpirits of the wile ſit in the clouds, and mock us.— 1 
your maſter here in London? | 
Bard. Yes my lord. Ls — 5 
F. Hen. Where ſups he ? doth the old boar feed in the old 
Bard. At the old place, my lord; in Eaſt- cheap. 
„ £1 one neon 
Page. Epheſians (60, my lord; of the old church. 
Ps. Hen, Sup any women with him? 


Page 


(4) That's to mate lin eat twenty of bis words.] Why juſt tent 
when the letter contained above eight times twenty ? We ſhould r 
and in this word the joke, as ſlender as it is, conſiſts. Wore. 

It is not ſurely uncommon to put a certain number for an 2 
one. Thus in the Tempeſt, Miranda talks of playing for 90 a 

kingdoms. Buſey, in X. Richard II. obſerves that each —_ 

of a grief has #venty ſhadows.” In Julius Ceſar, Cæſar ſays t Ap 
ſlave's hand “ did burn like #venty torches.” In X. Lear we 


with © ewenty filly ducking: obſervants,” and * not a noſe among i 
teventy.” N : 
Robert Green, the pamphleteer, indeed obliged an apparitortoe | 

his citation, wax and all. In the play of Sir Fobn Oldcofite the Jol eat 
is compelled to do the like; and fays on the occalion,- I 
my word. Harpoole replies, © I meane you ſhall eat We 
your own word, I'll make you cate all the word: in the proce 3 

5) —frant?] Frank is ſty. Pope. - 


| «es ſe times, e 
76) Epbefians,) Epheſian was a term in the cant of the 
which I | = not the preciſe notion: it was, perhaps, a topet+ if 
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Page. None, my lord, but old miſtreſs Quickly, and 
miſtreſs Doll Tear-ſheet (7). CEE Ye | 
I Een. What pagan may that be (8)? 77 

Page. A proper gentlewoman, fir, and a kinſwoman of my 

aſter's. | | | b 
"P. Hen, Even ſuch kin, as the pariſh heifers are to the 
town bull. —Shall we ſteal upon them, Ned, at ſupper ? 

Poins. I am your ſhadow, my lord; PII follow you. 

P. Hen. Sirrah, you boy,—and Bardolph z—no] word to 
your maſter, that I am yet come to town : 'There's for your 
ſilence. . 12 1925 

Bard. J have no tongue, ſerr. 

Page. And for mine, ſir,— I will govern it. 


P. Hen Fare ye well; go. f Exeunt Bard. and Page.] 
This Doll Tear-ſheet ſhould be ſome ra. 

Point. 1 warrant you, as common as the way between ſaint 
Alban's and London. 33 1 | 
P. Hen. How might we ſee Falftaff beſtow himſelf to-night 
in his true colours, and not ourſelves be ſeen? 

Point. Put on two leather jerkins (9), and aprons, and 
wait upon him at his table as drawers. ey. 
| WV „ 


the hoſt in The Merry Wives of Nindr: © Wt is thine hoſt, thine 
Epbeſian calls. 3 17 {I AY L 

Perhaps Falſtaff's companions were called Epheſians with a quibbling 
alluſion to the verb to pbeeſe. Thus Hungarian (from bungar) was a 
cant term for a greedy half- larved fellow. See Howell's Engl; Pro- 
verbs, 1660. * He is hide-bound ; he is an Hungarian. Malene. 

)- Doll. Tear: ſbeet.] Shakſpeare might have taken the hint for 
this name from the following paſſage in the Playe of Robyn Hood, vor 
Proper to be "7 wn in Maye games, bl. I. no date: . 

dhe is a trul of truſt, to ſerve a frier at his luſt, 
* A prycker, a prancer, a terer of beet, &c. Stecvenr. 
. (3) hat pagan may that be ?] Pagan ſeems to have been a cant term. 
implying irregularity either in birth or manners. So, in The Captains 
a comedy by B. and Fletcher: * þ | 
© Three little children, one of them was mine; RY 
Upon my conſcience the other two were pagans.”*— 
In the City Madam of Maſſinger it is uſed (as here) for a proſtitute: 
„ in all theſe places pc ng, 
a Fre had my ſeveral pagant billeted.“ Steevens. © 

9) Pit on t2v9 leather jerkins,] This was a plot very unlikely to ſuc- 
cetd where the prince and drawers were all known; but it produces 
mertiment, which our author found more uſeful than probability 


. 
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P. Hen. From a god to a bull? a heavy deſcenſion (i) f i 
was Jove's caſe. From a prince to a prentice ? a low tranſ: 
formation! that ſhall be mine: for, in every thing, the pu- 
poſe muſt weigh with the folly; Follow me Ned. 
n he OE» e 

| | Warkworth. Before the Caſtle. | ; 

Enter Northumberland; lach Northumberland, and la 
A PRAl-ooun rims Ä 


| North, I pray thee, loving wife, and gentle daughter, 
Give even way unto my rough affairs : Fo - 
Put not you on the yiſage of the times, 
And be, like them, to Peres troubleſome. __ 
Lady N. u$ have given over, 1 will ſpeak no more: 
Dowhat you will ; your wiſdom be your guide. 
- , North, Alas, ſweet wife, my honour is at pawn; _ 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 
Lady P. O, yet, for God's Take go not to theſe wats! 
The time was, father, that you broke your word, 
When you were more endear d to it than now; * 
When your own Percy, when my heart's dear _ 


Mr. Maſen ſays, that * Dr. Johnſon forgot that all the family _ 
in the ſecret except Falſtaff, and that the prince and Poins were - 
| guiſed.” —Byt how daes this citcumſtance meet with Dr, Johnſon's : 
jection? The improbability ariſes from Falſtaff's being perieſty * 
acquainted with all the waiters in the houſe; and however d we 
the prince and Poins might be, or whatever aid they might tris fon 
the landlord and his ſervants, they could not in fact paſs for the o > . 
tendants with whoſe perſon, voice, and manner, Falftaff was we! 4 
quainted. Accordingly he diſcovers the prince as ſoon as ever he _ 
However, Shakſpeare's chicf object was to gain an opportunity - : 
ſtaff to abuſe the prince and Poins, while they remain at the bac 5 
of the ſtage in thetr diſguiſes a jeu de theatre which he practiſed in 0 
plays, and which always gains applauſe. Malone, So 6b 
{1 ) —a heavy deſcenſion I] Deſeenſion is the reading of he; Ha 
tion. Mr. Upton prapoſes that we ſhould read thus by tran . 3 
From a Od to a bull, g low transformation ron 4 2 10 4 Penis, ? 
beavy dedenfion ! This reading is elegant, and perhaps richt. 


* Jobnſen. 
| © "The folio reads—geclenſon, Malene. 


- 
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brew many a northward look, to ſee his father 87 Ts al 
20 up „ but he did lang in yain' % | 1 
Who then perſuaded. you to ſtaꝝ at home! A5 lasted e 2: £ 
There were two honours loſt 5: yours, and * Wo 
For yours, — may Bani glory brighten it! | : 
For his,—it fuck upon him, as the lun 3 
In the grey vanlt of heaven (3) and, by his . | 
Did all the e of England move AK os] 11 
To do brave acts he, Was indeed, che je I ziert * eh-o 1 
Wherein the noble youth did dreſs. themſelecs, | 5 le: 27811 
He had no legs (4), that practis d not, his gait x! Av A 
And ſpeaking, thick, which nature made his! blends 1 115 1 


Became the accents of the valiaat: AE worn dn 
For thoſe that could ſpeak. lows; and cardily, a Rum 1-204 
Would turn their own perfection abu, 1 10 
To ſeem like him: So that, in phe in ga. | it bak. 
In diet, in affections of delight. mY 50 = | 
In military rules, humours f biq od N 2 Us $ 


He was the mark and glaſs, copy and 2 % Fl 
That faſhion'd others. And him, — 0 won Tous, hit. 


O miracle of men him did you leave, |. > ET 
| (Second to Wan . * 8 EA © 1 $72.9 7 


* Thryew many a not pe 15d, to bis be duke 25 mack ;] 
Statius in the tenth hook: of his ik, bi ub lame __ 3 29% 
© —=—=fivitra de colle Lyczi £ 
Ania proſpectas, ſi quis pernnabila longe . 
Aut ſonus, aut vont ſublatus agmine e e 
NS, 
(2) —but be did long in vain.] Theobald very "elegantly conjectures 
that the poet wrote—but he did look in vain, Steevens. 
(3 ] nm em the ſun 


In om egicy vault £ Leuven ] So, in one of our author's boewe to * 
- Miitreſs ; a 


And truly not the mops of hegen = 5 
« Better becomes the! prey Cheeks of the eaſt, c. . 
(4) He had no legs, &b.] The remainder © of this ſpeech was firſt printed 


in the ſolio, 1623 Malone, © 
7 (5) He was the mark and gl, apy. « ani lock, Ke. So, in the ape of | 


acſ eco, 15 594: 


J For pr inces are the aſs; the Tehool, the book, 


ere ſubjects eyt i do * do read, do look. A 


* 
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In diſadvantage; to abide a feld 

Where nothing bat the ſound of Hotſpur's name 

Did ſeem defenſible (6) : ſo you left. himm 

Never; O never, do his ghoſt the wrong, 

To hold your honour'more preciſe and nice 

With others, than with him; let them alone; 

The marſhal, and the archbiſhop, are ſtrong: ' 

Had my ſweet Harry had but half their numbers, 
To: day might I, hanging on Hotſpur's neck, © © 

Have talk d of Monmouth's'graye. e. 

North, Beſhrew your heart. 


Fair daughter! you do draw my ſpirits from me, 
With new lamenting ancient 2 ts | 
But I muſt go, and meet with danger there; 
Or it will ſeek me in another place. 
And find me worſe providet. 
Lady N. O, fly to Scotlanjſ. 
Till that the nobles, and the armed commons, 
Have of their puiſſance made a little taſte. 
Lady P. If they get ground and vantage of the king, 
Then join you with them, like a rib of ſteel, 
To make ſtrength ſtronger ; but, for all our loves, 
Firſt let them try chen pes So did your ſon; 
He was ſo ſuffer d; ſo came I a widow; 
And never ſhall have length of life enough, 
To rain upon remembrance (7) with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and ſprout as high as heaven, 
For recordation to my noble huſband. | —+ 
/ North. Come, come, go in with me: tis with my mind 
As with the tide ſwell'd up unto its height, 
That makes a ſtill- ſtand, running neither way. 


: 
* 


. 
3 * 74 
* 1 _ * - 
* 4 


& 


Fan 


(6) Did ſcem defenſible :] Defen/ible does not in this place 2571 2 
Me of defence, but bearing ftrengtb, furniſting the means of defence ; the fa 
five for the active participle. Malone. 5 
(7) To rain upon remembrance—} Alluding to the plant, rotemi'!; 
ſo called, and uſed in funerals. Thus, in The Winter 5 Tale: 
| « For you thete's reſemary and rue, theſe keep 
„ Secming and favour all the winter long: 
| «© Grace and remembrance be unto you both, Oc. ciſms, b 
For as rue was called herb of grace, from its being uſed in ry , 
roſemary was called rememorance, from its being a cep Wark 


55 


— 


the ſecond 5 - ieh: : 
| them to the firſt, Nite. — 1 Wes. 
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Fain would I go to meet the archbiſhop, „„ 

But many thouſand reaſons hold me back js 5 0 
J will reſolve far Scotland; there am I, 88 . 
Till time and vantage crave my company. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


London. A Room in the Boar®s-head Tavern in Eaſt- 
| cheap. 15 : 


Enter two Drawers. 


1. Draw. What the devil haſt thou brought there? apple- 

Johns? thou know'ft, fir John cannot endure an apple- 

ohn (8). 5 91 5 I N +18 
2 no Maſs, thou ſay ſt true: The prince once ſet 
a diſh of apple-Johns before him, and told him, there 
were five more fir Johns: and, putting off his hat, ſaid, 
[ will now take my leave of theſe fix dry, round, old, wi- 
ther'd nights. It anger'd him to the heart; but he hath for- 
got that. LIED : 

1. Draw. Why then, cover, and ſet them down: And 
ſee if thou canſt find out Sneak's noiſe (g); miſtreſs Tear-ſheet 
would fain hear ſome muſick. Diſpatch (1) :—The room 
where they ſupp'd, is too hot; they Il come in ſtraight. 

| | 2. Draw. 


(3) — en apple- John.] This apple will keep two years, but becomes 
very wrinkled and thrivelled. It is called by the French,— Deux ant. 

Pj Steevens. 

(9) Seals noiſe;] Sncak was a feet minſtrel, and therefore the 

drawet gces out to liiten if he can hear him in the neighbourhood. 

| | Jobnſen- 

A noſe of muſicians anciently ſignified a concert or company of them. 

In theold play of Henry V. {not that of Shakſpeare) there is this paſ- 


ſage there came the young prince, and two or three more of his 
„ <mpanions, and called for wine good ftore, and then they ſent for 
a notfe of mufacians,”” &c. 5 5 


Falſtaff addieſſes them as a company in another ſeene of this play. 
So, again, in 


47 4 H CK ' 22 
| « the gt fre eflward Hee, by Decker and Webſter, 1607 All 


- went with him, poor fellows have had their fiddle- 
_ Cates pulled o 


eee ver their ears,” Among Ben Jonſon's Leges cenvivales 
18 — Fiaicen, niſi accer/itus, non venito, Steevens. | ; 
. (1) =Dip 


patch, &c.] Theſe words, which are not in the ſolio, are 
in the quarto given to 
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2. Draw. Sirrahy here will bs the prince, asd male 
Poins anon: and they wil put on two of our jerking; ind 
aprons; and ſir John en not know or: it x Bardolh hat 
brought world. 

1. Draw, By the maſs here will be old utis 2): evi 


be an excellent ſtrat | 
+ ha ns TX fe, if 1 can find out who 8 


burn 


Emer ee Dat "I <= 


Hoſt. Laith, ſweet heart, methinks now you are in aner- 


dellent good temporatity : your pulſidge beats (3) as ett. 

- ordinanily as heart would deſire; and your colour, I warrat 

you, is as red as any roſe: But, i' faith, you have drunk too 

3 much canaries and that's a marvellous learching wine, ad 
| it perfumes the blood ere one can ee pre this? 25 
n 2 | 

Dol. Better this 7 was. Hem. 
Hit Why, that's wellſaid:; A good heart's "work i 


Look, . come*s fir John. 
u Talttaff, fas. 
"Fa When Arthur feſt i in court 2 RET the 4 


* * * 


(2) —bere vill be old utis: ] Utis, an old word yet in uſe in ſome * | 
ties ſignifyving a merry feſtival, from the French buit, oi ab A. 
Cahza, Oftave fe i alicujus. —Skinner. Pope. 

Ol, inthis place, does not mean ancient, but was formerly 20001 
mon avgmentative in colloquial language. ON Utis ſugnitics feſt 
called, I/ this be w'# 


a great degree. So again, in Decker” s comedy, ten 

| £*9d Play, the Devil is in ite We ſhall have old breaking of necks 

Noa in Solimen and Perſeda, 15992 1 ſhall have old aughing, 2 i 
t regard this ſoeccb a i; 


) —your pogſd «beats e.] One would almo | 
"a TY 2 1 Ye 1 Ne 3 called the Repar'® 
*$ ance of Mary Mugdelene, 1567, Infidelity fays to Mag) | 
_ wh 9 Let 3 — it mi reſſe Mary, be you wt 
. By my troth in as good tempre as any woman can! 
« Your vaines are as full of blood, luſty and quicke, 
In better taking truly I did you never ſee.” pace 1 
(4) H ben, Arthur fir rſt in court—] The entire ballad is pu 


the fr firſt volume of Dr. i 8 * ancient e i; 1 
| 5 0 | 


And was a worthy king « [Exit Drawer. } How naw, miſtr els 
Doll? x | 7 75 a 5 a N 7 . 5 er 4421 14585 14 2117 
%%% T 
Tal. So is all her ſect (6); an they be once in a calm, they 
are ſick, e 8 13 
| Dal. You muddy raſcal, is that all the comfart you give 
Fal. You make fat raſcals (7), miſtreſs Doll. © 
Dol. I make them! gluttony and diſeaſes make them; I 
make them iſ. „ „ nr go TW 
Fal. If the cook help to make the 8 23 to 
make the diſeaſes, Doll: we catch of you, D I. we catch 
of you; grant that, my poor virtue, grant that. 7 
Dol. Ay, marry; our chains, and our jewels. 
Fal. Your brooches, pearls, and owches (8) ; — for to ſerve 
Vor. VIII. in eL, ia 22 barely, 
The words in the ballad are r IS0 C7 en DRE ; 
« When Arthur firſt in court beę Erne 
HAud vat approved ling.“ Malone, e cept 
(4) Sick of « calm] 1 ſuppote ſhe means to fay of & qual.” ' Sterwens. 
(6) Sos all ber ſect;] I know not Why e is printed in all the co- 
pies: 1 believe ſex is meant. Jobnſ en. 
In Middleton's Mad World my maſters, 1608, (as Dr. Farmer has 
elſewhere obſerved,) a courtezan ſays, © It is the eaſieſt art and cunning 
for our ſect to counterfeit fick, that are always full of fits; When we . | 
* arewell.” I have therefore no doubt that e@" was licentiouſlyuſed | 
by our author, and his contemporaries, for ſex: * Mali. 
| have found /# fo often printed for ſe in the old plays, that I ſup- | 
poſe theſe words were anciently ſynonymors;* Thus, in Marſton's 
e er aur | 


: 


* 


Inſatiate Counteſs, 163277 1 
« Deceives our [:@? of fame and chaſtity.” Ay Soha) 


F | Again, in Whetſtone's Arbour of Fer tue, FM ũ | 

1 55 Who, for that theſe barons {$. wrought a flaunder to her , = 

; | © Their fooliſh, raſh, and Judgement alle; The ſbarpite did de- | | 
tect. Stec ven. Mee nn n ide . | 


; (7) You mate fat raſcals,] Palſtaff alludes to 4 phraſe of 5 the foreſt. 
Lean deer are called raſcal deer. He tells her ſhe calls him wrong 7 be- 


S) in Quarle's Virgin Widow, 1686: „ Have kno * 
ms fat deer.” S rig wes 5 * — 20 2 wo _ 
, 19 grow fat and bloated is one of the conſegquetices'df the venereal 
Eee, that Falſtaff probably 3 Ds e ein dene in 
(8) 75 ſpeech to the ſame diſorder. Maj. 
1 e arb, eee 0 Wan Were hains of 
men wore formerly about their necks. 0:55 were Bolle 
Ff goldfer with diamond, pug gs necks O:gche; were Bolles 
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bravely, is to come halting off, you know: To came of 
the breach with his pike bent bravely, and to. ſur ery bravely; 


29 venture upon the charg'd chambers 9) bravely: _ 
. 5 Hang yourlelf, you muddy conger, bang your. 


Hel. By my troth, this is the eld Filkion ; you two ne 
ver meet, but you fall to ſame difcord-:. you are both, in 


good troth, as rheumatick [1,). as two dry toalts.(2); you 


cannot one bear with another's confirmities. What the 


good-year! one muſt; bear, and that muſt be you: [1 


7 


Doll] you are the weaker veſſel, ms they Jay, the entir 


; + 2 3 1 4 * af © & $1 5 VB - 1 * 1 : 241 4 
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_  Tbflieve Falſtaff gives theſedplendid names, as ave give that of un. 


1 4 
Tour brooches, pearls, and is a line in ea but 1orget 
7 d in his conjectne 


conjectute, however be ſupporte 
zonjectute, ever, ma Er paz for a.churle, and wear Ins 


- 2thivas core: ſha), if you will, be the perfeQeſt p chat ever grew 


 Shorediteh orSouthwarke.” Pansen. 
(g) —thecharg'd chamber] To.vnderſitandrhis quibble, itt be. 
fary to fay, that s chamber bgatkes not only an apartment, but FIT 
_ | Chambersarevery fin. | pieces of ondnance Which re yet use a 
' don, on what are called gie Zays, and were ſometimes us 1.40 
_ amthor's theatre an particular oconſions. See N Henry d. RY 
K. ii. Mee. | act Way «£4 . 1 5 # the lines 
| 11) —or theumatick—] Rheuwadic, in the cant language ff 1 
 Sgnilied capricious, humoutlome. - In this ſenſe.it appears0 ca 
y of t = 5 Every . Jl 
| 1 \ Cab, Why, I have my. reume, and can be angry. men; 
$a, in ouramthor's X, Keorp He. did in ame Jort handle won” 
. . 0h Friend 
The wore ie (As an ingenleu trnd du maſh 
is the Lame manner in Malian, to hgnify a hee Wenge 


(% Our dry 1 i] Which cannot meet but hey grate et 


Se, went. obſerves to me) vi 


dear what he ſaid: — no, II no ſwaggerers. 


KING HENRY Iv. 


Dd. Can a weak empty veſſel bear ſuch a huge full hogſ- 
head? there's a whole merchant's venture of Bourdeaax ſtuff 


in him; you have not Teen a hulk better ſtuff d in the hold. 


Come, I'I be friends with thee, Jack : chou art going to 


the wars; and whether I ſhall ever ſee thee again, or no, 
there is nobody cares. | 


Draw. Sir, ancient PiftoP's (3) below, and would Tpeak 
with you. | SE OR EEG ee 
Dil Hang him, ſwaggering raſcal l let him not come 
hither : it is the foul-month'dft rogue in England. | 
Hoſt. If he ſwagger, let him met come bere: no, by my 
faith; I maſt live amongſt my neighbours ;\ IA ne Iwagger- 
ers: I am in good name and fame with the very beſt :—Shut 
the door ;—there comes no ſwaggerers here: I have not lived 
all this while, to have ſwaggering now :—ſhut the door, I 
pray you. | | Jai ee 
Fal. Doſt thou hear, hoſteſs ) — DEM 
Hoſt. Pray you, pacify yourſelf, fir John; there comes 
no ſwaggerers here 3 | ESE TY 
Fal. Doſt thou hear? it is mine ancient. 7 
Hoft. Tilly-fally, fir John, never tell me; your ancient 
ſwaggerer comes not in my doors. I was before maſter 
Tick, the deputy, the other day: and, as he ſaid to 
me,—it was no longer ago than 'Wedpeſday laſt, ——NNeigh- 


 bour Quickly, ſays he ;—maſter Dum, our minifter, was 


by then ; - Neighbour Quickly, fays he, raue theſe that are 
civil; for ſaith he, you are, in am ill name no be ſaid ſo, 
1 can tell whereupon; for, ſays he, you are an hone/} 
woman, and well thought on; thergfare take heel what 


| Receine, ſays ne, no ſevaggering cm- 
ntons,— There comes none here 5—you bleis you to 


Ful. 


„ 


G Pi- is the ſume at * e _ 
Pri leotenam, and Biftal anf gn, or 2s. 5 Jeb. ren 
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Fal. He's no ſwaggerer, hoſteſs; a tame cheater (5); he: 
you may ſtroak him as gently as a puppy-greyhound: 
| he will not ſwagger with a Barbary hen, if her {ths 
turn back in any ſhew of reſiſtance.— Call him 
drawer. 7 e e la e Hg 
Hoſt. Cheater, call you him? I will bar no honeſt man 
my houſe, nor no cheater (6): But I do not love ſwagger 
ing ; by my troth I am the worſe, when one lays—ſwagper; 
feel, maſters, how I ſhake: Hook yon, I warrant you. 
Dol. So you do, hoſteſs. | 
Het. Dol? yea in very truth, do I, an 'twere anehzn 
leaf: I cannot abide ſwaggerers  _ 


5 Enter P iſtol, Bardolph, 4 Page. 


Pit. Save you, ſir John! . 
al. Welcome, ancient Piſtol. Here, Piſtol, I chamęe 
1 5 | Ti 


(5) — lane cheater.) Gameſter and cheater were, in Shakſpeare' 
age, ſynonymous terms. Ben Jonſon has amepigram onCaptain Hazard 
the cheater. —A tame cheater however, as Mr. Whalley obſeryes to me, 
appears to be a cant phraſe. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Fair Mii 

— and will be-drawn into the net, 
By this decay duck, this tame cheater.” 8 
' "Greene in his Mibil Mumchance has the following . 6 They 
call their art by & new-found+ name, as cheating, themſc)ves chat, 
and the dice choters, borrowing the term from among our lawyers, with, 
hom all fach caſvals as fall to the lord at the holding of his [cets, 3 
waifes, ſtraies, and uch like, he called cheter, and accuſtomably faid 
to be 2fcbeted to the lord's uſe.” So likewiſe in Lord Coke's charge it 
Norwich, 160%: © But if you. will be content to letithe gcbeater alone, 
and not look into his actions, he will be contented by deceiving yo! © 
change his name, taking unto him ſelfe the two laſt ſyllables only, 
with the er left out, 'and ſo turn cheater. Hence perhaps the _ 
tion of the verb to «beet, which I do not recolledt to have met key 
among out moſt ancient writers. This account of the word is len 
given in 4 72 Detedtion of Dice-play, printed by Vele, in ihe ce 
of Henry VIII. Stevens © of ESTA of 
(6) I weill bar no honeſt man my Bouſe, nor no cheater J The humour 
this conſiſts in the woman's miſtaking the title of cheater, a 
anceſtors gave 9 — 269g —— 3 _ —.— 51g — 3A jor 
for | officer of the exchequer called an e/c2earr, 
2 common people of that time; and named, either corrupt y a 
fatirically, a ebeater. Warburton. | 


{ which our 


KING HENRY IV. 355 
you with a cup of ſack : do you diſcharge W hoſ- 
%% 1 vil diſcharge upon beg fir John, with two bel. 
il She is viſtol-proofj.- ar; you ſhall hardly offend 


her. | 8085 | wh 5 
Hol. Come, III drin no proofs, nor no bullets II 
drink no more than will do me good, for no man's pleas 
— —— — 
71 Then to you, miſtreſs Dorothy 1 I will charge 


; wor rk : 

Dol. Charge me? I ſcorn you, ſcurvy companion. 

What! you poor, baſe, rafcally, cheating, lack-linen 

_ away, you. mouldy rogue, away ! Lam meat for your 

maſter, i WO gf HK | | | i 

Hf. I know you, _ miſtreſs: Dorothy: 

Del. Away, you cut-purſe raſcal !. you filthy bung (8), 

away | by this wine, III thurſt my knife in your mouldy- 
chaps, an you play the faucy cuttle with me (9). * you 


(7) Tul drink no more fer ne mas's pleaſure, 1.) This ſhould not be 
printed as a broken ſentence. The duplication of the pronoun was 
very common: in the Lunden Prodigal we have, I. ſoorn ſervice,” I.“ 
_ * an aſs, I,” fays the ſtage-keeper in the induction to Barthole- 

9 Fair; and Kendal thus tranſlates a well-known epigram of Mar- 
tial: | | | | 


„] jove thee not, Sabidins, 
« cannot tell thee why: 
« I can ſaie naught but this alone, 
do not love thee, I.” Farmer. 
So, in X. Riabard III. Act III. ſc. ii. 
I do not like theſe ſeveral councils, 7.” Stesvens. 
Again, in Romeo and Fuliet : _ 
© I will not budge, for no man's pleaſure, J.“ 
Again, in X. Edward II. by Marlowe, 1598 : | 
Il am none of theſe common peaſants, 7.” 
The French till uſe this idiom e ſuis Pariſien, moi, Malone, * 
(8) filthy bung,] In the cant of thievery, to nip a bung was to cut a 
purſe; and among an explanation of many of theſe terms in. Martin 
Mark. all', Apologie to the Bel- man of London, 1610, it is ſaid that Bung © 
1s now uſed for a pocket, heretofore for a purſe.” Stevens. | 


49) — an you play the ſaucy cuttle with me.] It appears from Green's 
yet of Conney-catchin , that cuttle and cuttle=boung were the cant terms 
r the knife uſed by the ſharpers of that age to cut the bottoms of 


purſes, 
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bottle-ale rafeal! you. baſket-hilt ſtale jugter, vou!—8i 
when, I pray, you fir ?—What, with two points (1) en 
Pit. J will murder your ruff for this. ep” 
Fal. No more, Piſtel ; JI would not have yen go off here: 
diſcharge yourſelf of our company, Piſtol. wt 
32 good captaia Piſtal.z not here, ſpect c 


Dol. Captain ! thou abominable damn'd cheater (3), at 
thou nat aſhamed to be called—eaptain-? If captains were 
of my mind, they would truncheon you out, for takin 
their names upon yon before you have earn'd them. You 
a in, you flave | for what? for tearing a poor whore" 
ruff in a bawdy-houſe He a captain] Hang him, rogue! 
He lives upon mouldy ftew'd prunes, and dry'd cakes (4). : 


* 


* , 


purſes, which were then worn hanging at the girdle, Or the alluſen 
may de to the foul | thrown our by Piftol, which ſhe means d 
-campare with ſuch filth as the cuttle- 1/6 cjefts. Stervens, 
(1) ——cvith two Point.] As a mark of his commiſſion, TJobnſun, 
(2) —much II Much was a common expreſſion of diſdain at that 


'fime; of the ſame ſenſe with that more' modern one, Marry anna 
* 3 ; : 0 ' 1 art, 
Dr. Warburtort is right, Dub is uſed thus im B. Jonſon's Ja. 


Ley. «© — Rt you frat cat it. Much! ? 
Again, in Every Man out of his Humour: 
« To charge me bring my grain unto the markets: 
« Ay, much / when TI have neither barn nor garnet," Sterven. 
(J) Captain / thou abominable dm cheater, &ic.} Piſtol's character 
ſeems to have heen a common one on the ſtage in the time of Shab- 
peare. Ina Woman's a M catbercueb by N. Field, 161 a, there is à per. 
ſonage of the ſame ſtamp, who is thus deſcribed: | 


« Thou unſpeakatile raſeal, thew a ſoldier ! 

That with thy flops and eat-2-mountain face, 

« Thy blather chaps, and thy robuſtious words, 

. Fright'ſt the poor whore, and terribly doſt exact 

A weekly ſubſidy, twelve pence a piece, | 

f *« Whercon thou liveſt; and on my conſcience, | Mabe 

Thou ſnap'ſt beſides with cheats and cut-puries. 1 — 
"> | 0 1 | * hat is, he 
4) He lives upon monldy flew's promes, and dry d cakes.) T : 

_ evils on the refute — of bawdy-houſes and . —_ 

Sti d prunes, when mouldy, were perhaps formerly — & = 


in! theſe villains will make the word, captain ag odioug 
N 5 occupy ( FY 3. which was: an excellent good. 
word before it was ill forted: therefore. captains had geed 
laok to it. Too ed i 8 
Bard, Play thee, go down, good ancients. 
Fal. Hark thee hither, miſfreſs D. 
Piſt Not 1: I telt thee: what, carporal Bardolph K 
could” tear her:— PH . . 4 
Page. Pray thee, go down. 5 . 
Pip. Til fea her damm d firſt 2 ta. Plato's damned Lake, 
to the inſernal deep. with, Erebus. andi tartures vile alſo (6). 
Hold hook and line (7), fax L. Downt: down, op 


rate, as ſtale pyes and: andes are ab preſent, The alluſton to flew'd 
— and 6 tn is neceſlary to be non on that ſubject, has been 
already explained in ihe tir ſx hatt of this hiforical play. Men 
15) -a adjous as the ard occupy';|þ Sa, B. Janſam in bas Riſcouenes + 
„Many, out of their on obſceng apprehenſians, raſuſt prager an 
fit words, as occupy, nature? &. Starnon 7 ns 01 | 
Occupant ſeems to have been formerhj. ay tang. fas. woman of the 
town, as cccupier was for-awencher, Sa, im Manſtoc s Satire, 1598: 
4 [He with hisoccupant' oO ES 
Are cling'd fo cloſe, like dew- in the marne, - 
© That be'll not fir.” e 7 
Again, in a ſong by Sir T. Overbury, 1616:: : 
Here's water to quench maidens fires. 
Here's ſpirits for old ocaupiers”” Maine. 


- 


(6% Tl fee ber damn'4;fouſt;—to-Pluts's damn d lakes tathninfernal deep, 
«ith Erebus and tortures we: alfa] Theſti words, Lhelieve, were in- 


tended to allude to the following paſſage in am old play called the Batile 
of Alcazar, f 594, from — — 
n. KM:: 11 416; 5 
© You daſtards af the night and Crans, ö 

** Fiends, fairies, hags, that fight in beds of ſteel, 

* Range through this army, with, yaur iron whips 

©* Deſcend and take ta thy, termenting be HS; 
„The mangled body of that traitor king. 

Then let the earth diſcovers to his ghoſt _ 

Such tortures as, uſfurpens feel below— 
Dann let kim be, damm d and condemn'd to her 

: All torments, tartures, pains, and plagues of hell. Malans. 


z (7) Held book and dhe -] Theſe words are introduced in ridicule by 
Jonſon in The Caſe is alter'd, 1.609. Of abſurd and fultian paſlages 


quotes a line (ſee p. 231, 


* 


o 1 
—— Goes — B re oa — . — 


from many plays in which Shakſpeare 


+ to the famous play of The Turkiſs Mabomet. end Hyren the Fair Cree 
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N n nne rer aoidbiie. dt de 8 tees, 
down faitors (8)! Hare we not Hiren 'here"(g)! 
2 Good captain Peeſel, he quiet: it is very late ifaih: 
beleek you now, aggravate your cholet, 


Sek ® 4 174 Pi 4 
* : 

. : 1 : * mw, Pa * 4 4 : . 4 ! — j 5 

* 2 s 4. 5 * if 


* 


e had been a performer, I have 
always ſuppoſed no ſmall part of iul t character to be compoſed : and 
the pieces themſelves being now irretricvably loſt, the humour of tis 
alluſion is not a little obſcured. Steven. 
In Fruſſer's Huſbendry, 1 580, it is ſaid, 
At noone, if it bloweth, at night; if it ſhine, 
Out trudgeth Hew Makeſhift, with book and with line. 


een e Hendsfun, 
18) Down / down? dogs dodun fbitori J] A burleſque on a play al- 


ready quoted; The Battle of Alcazar : 
Ve proud malicious dogs of Italy, | 
| „Strike on, ſtrike down, this body to the earth.“ Malone. 
#aifeurs, favs Minſheu's Dictionary, is a corruption of the French 
word fir u, 1. ©, fuctorei, doers; ant it is uſed in the ſtatute 5 Ric. 
JI. c 5. for evil doers, or rather for idle livers ; from the French, 
Faitard, which in Cotgrave's Dict. ſignifies ſlothful, idle, &c. Toll. 
L don feitors, i. e, traitors, raſcals. 80 Spenſer 
_ * Into new woes, unweeting, was | caſt, 
3 « By this falſe feitour.** | wand W p- Ss : 
The word pften occurs in the Cheſfer Myſteries. Stervens, 
(% Heve we not Hiren Bere f]. From The Merrie conceited ifs o 
George PFeele,. Gentleman, | ſometime Student in Oxford, quarto, 165", 
it appears, that Prele was the author of a play called The Turk 
Mahomet and n the. Fair Greek, which is now loſt. One of theie 
jeſts, or rather ſtories, is entitled, Zow George read a Play-book t 0 
Gentleman, * There was a gentleman (fays the tale) whom God had 
endued with good living, to maintain his ſmall wit, —one that took 
- great deliphr to have the firſt hearing of any work that George had done, 
' himfe!f de ing a writer. This ſelf-conceited brock had George invited 
to half a ſcore theets of paper; whoſeChriſtianly pen had wri Vini 


—in Italian called a courtezan; in Spaine, a margarite; in French, ut 
curtain; in Engliſh, among the barbatous, a whore ; among the gen- 
tles, their uſual aflociates, 3 Sink. —TFhis fantaftick, whoſe . 
made of nonght but cork 253 punge, came to the cold lodging | 4 
ſieur Peele. George bids him welcome; — told him he 95 — 3 
have his opinion of bi boob. —He willingly condeſcended, an 1% 
begins to read, and between every ſcene he would make pauſes, an 
mand his opinion how he liked the carriage of it,” &c. has the 
Have wve not Hiren here? was, without doubt, a quotation een 
play of Peele's, and, from the explanation of the e 3 . 
Aren, is pot with peculiar piopriety on the preſent occalion 1 
; on Chapmaa, 
mouth of Piſtol. In Eaftward Hoe, a comedy, by Jonſ CT his ant 
and Marſton, 1605, zick/lver comes in drunk, and repeat? 
: many other verſes, from dramatick pei fot mances of tkat RE” Holla 
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A. Theſe be good humours, indeed! Shall pack- 
4 horſes, h ; => „ 
And hollow-pamper'd jades of Aſia (9), © $51 
| L 3 | Which 


« Holla, ye pamper'd jades of Aſia! Verona 
« Haſt thou not Hiren here?“ [prot ly, the Turkiſh Ma- 
Duel. ; ved 
« Who _— murther ? lady was it you ? [4 parody on the 
Spaniſh Tragedy. ] | | 8 

All theſe lines are printed as quotations in Italicks. In John Day's 

Law Tricks, quoted by Mr. Steevens in the following note, the prince 

Polymetes, when he tays “. Have we not Hiren here,” alludes to a lady 

then preſent, whom he imagines to be a harlot. Malone. 

In an old comedy, 1608, called Law ' Tricks, or, . Who would have 
2bougbt it ? the ſame quotation is likewiſe introduced, and on a ſimilar 

occaſion. The prince Polymetes fays : | 


« What ominons news can Polymetes daunt ? 7 
« Have we not Hiren here s | 


Again, in Maſſinger's 0/4 Law: 


« Clown, No dancing for me, we have Siren here. 
« Cook. Syren! *twas Hiren the fair Greek, man. 


Again, in Decter's TW £24 therefore whilſt we Save Hiren 
bere, ſpeak my little diſh-wiſhers. ? | 
Mr. Tollet obſerves, that in Adams's & ritual Navigator, c. 1615, 
there is the following paſſage: There be ſirens in the ſea of the 
world, Syrens? Hirens, as they are now called. What a number of 
theſe ſens, Hirens, cockatrices, courteghians, —in plain Engliſh, har- 
lots, —ſwimme amongſt us?“ Piſtol may therefore mean, Have we 
not a ſtrum pet here? and why I am thus uſed by her? Steevens. ED 
(9) — below-pamper'd jades Aſia, &c.] Theſe lines are in part a 
quotation out of an old abſurd fuſtian play entitled, Tamburlaine : 
po 15 The Fe . [by C. Marlowe, Theobald. 
eſe lines are addreſſed b mbarlai the ; 
who draw his chariot : E * l Mr” 
* Holla, you pamper'd jades of A | 
a * What! can you draw but 1 a day? 
The ſame paſſage is burleſqued by B. and Fletcher in The Coxcomt. 
1 wasſurprized to find a ſimile, much and juſtly celebrated by the ad- 
ms of Spenſer's Fairy Queen, inſerted almoſt word for word in the + 
2 part of this tragedy. The earlieſt edition of thoſe books of The 
| 145 Queen, in one of which it is to be found, was publiſhed in 1 590. 
" Tamburlaine had been repreſented in or before the yepr 1.588, as 
Ning rom the preface to Perimedes the Blackſmith, by Robert Greene 
e however, that 1 have met with, is in 1590, and the next 
; 9 e 8 in 
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Which cannot go but thirty miles a day, 5 
Compare with Cæſars, and with Cannibals (1), 
And Trojan Greeks ? nay, rather damn them with 
King Cerberus; and let the welkin roar (2). 
Shall 'we fall foul of toys ? : 
Hoft. By my troth, captain, theſe are very bitter words, 
Bard. Be gone, good ancient : this will grow to a bray! 
anon. : | | | 
Piſt. Die men like dogs (3); give crowns like pins; 
* . Hare 


in 1593, In the year 1590 both parts of it were entered on the books 
of the Stationer's. Company. 3 | 
we A 


© 


W 
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Like to an almond-tree ymounted high 

On top of green Selinis, all alone, 
With bloſſoms brave bedecked daintily, 
« Whoſe tender locks do tremble every one 
At every little breath that under heaven is blown,” Here 


# 


* Like to an a\mond-tree ymounted high 
« Upon the lofty and celeſtial monnt 
« Of ever-green Selinis, quaintly deck'd | | 
„With bloom more bright than Erycina's brows; 
« Whoſe tender bloſſoms tremble every one 
e At every little breath from heaven is blown.“ Tamburliim. 
. | Sleewent. 
(1) Cab, Cannibal is uſed by a blunder, for Henaihal, This 
was afterwards copied by Congreve's Bluff and Wittol. Bluff is a ch 
racter apparently taken from this of ancient Piſtol, Jabnſon. 
Perhaps the character of a bully on the Engliſh ſtage might hare 
deen originally taken from Piſtol but Congreve ſeems to have . 
pied his Nol Bluff more immediately from Jonſon's Captain 3 


(2)——nay rather damn them with — . | 

Ku Cerbervs ; and let the ue roar.] So in Faval He, thor : 

« turn ſwaggering gallant, and ler the ⁊velkin roar, and l 
— tet the xwelkin roar.] Theſe are 


of the words of an old ballad, 
entitled. What the father gatheteth with the rake, the ſon doth ſcat· 
tet with the forke,” : ; 4. 
Wy, ” 75 the welbin ove _ LE ; 
| WB... never give ore, ec.” = ty e 
Again, in e ancient ſong called The Man in the Moon 
STC, | v2 Ek 
| 12 wine . 7 1 . 
FT out a p our ſcores. Stee vent. "RS 
1 (3) Dre 15. 8 This expreſſion find in Ran- alley, bl 
« Your lieutenant's an aſs. 
« How an aſs ? my men like dog: Steevente 


zue we. dor Higen hare , ! 
— O' my word, captain, there's none ſuch here. 
What the good-year ! do you think, I would deny her? for 
God's fake, be quiet. 5 : 
Pig. Then, feed, and be fat, my fair Calipolis ( 5) : 
Come, give's ſome ſack. . ot 
| $i fortuna me tormepta, ſperato me contenta (6. 
Fear we broad- ſides? no, W fiend 15 25 5 5 
Give me ſome ſack ; and, ſweet-heart, lie thou dere 
180 2 * | [Laying down his (cord. 


(4) — Have ee not Hiren Bere s] Mr, Thegbald thought thar Hiren 
vas a name beſtowed by Piſtol on his fword, in imitation of the heroes 
ol romance: thus © king Arthur's ſwords. were called Caliburn and 
Ron, Oclando's Durindang, ' Rinaldg*s Eyftexta,'* &c. He adds, that 
« he bad been told that Amadis de Gaul had a ſword of the name of Hiren.” 
But I ſee no ground for 2 that the words bear a different 
racaning here fiom what they did in a farmer paſſage. He is fuill, I 

think, merely quoting the ſame play that he had guoted before. | 


_— — Lo Ot. = an = r 1 3 ON R = 
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Malone. 
(5) — feed, and be fat, my fair Calipolis :] Fhis is a burleſque on a 
line in an old play called The Battle of Alcazar, &c. printed in 1594, 
in which Muley Mahomet enters to his wife with lion's fleſh on hi 


tword ; | Ik 
« Feed:then, and faint not, my faire Calypolis. ? TED 
And again, in the fame play: FE 2 
Hold thee, Calipolis; feed, and faint no more. 
And again: 3 a 
* Feed and be fat, that we may meet the foe, | 
With ſtrength and terrour, to revenge our wrong. 
This line is quated. in ſeveral of the old plays; and Decker in his 
Satiromaſtix, 1602, has intioduced ö wpleſque Fi $9 Fegd 
and be tat, my fair Calipalis: (tir not my byautegys yongle-talls." | 
k is denise quated by Marta in his What yeu with 1609, 45 it 
dag in Shakſneare. Mals. ”y eee e 
(6) —Si fortuna me tormenta, ſþerats me gantetq.) Sir Thomas Hapmer 
ag 1 i fortpaa.me tormenta, if ſperare me gantenta, Which is un- 


doubtedly the true reading ; but perhaps it : ep 


Fiſtol is only a copy of Hanni | 3 
himſelf a priſoner, as oe in Rat en 0 pn yielding 


Wits, Fits, and Fancies 
_ © 8ifartuna me ta £4 
| 2 II ſperagza me contentz. 


* 
And 
-- LE 
” * 
* 
1 * 


p 
(+ 
L 
3 
7 
" 
| 
Ei 


. Pit. What! ſhall we have inciſion? ſhall we imbrew! 


: Untwine the ſiſters three! Come. Atropos *, I fay! 


Muſtard-Seed. Malone. 


ſuppbſed to have been written by Anne Boleyn: 


P. 31. Stec vent. | 


call on one of the ers three to aid him in tke fray. Malone. 


+ 
13 8 
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Come we to full points here; and are er cetera's nothing (7)! 
Fal. Piſtol, I would be quiet. . 
| Pift. Sweet knight, I kiſs thy neif (8): What! we haue 
ſeen the ſeven ſtars. 1 1 5 
Dol. Thruſt him down ſtairs; I cannot endure ſuch x 
fuſtian raſcal. „ . I 3 
Hit. Thruſt him down ſtairs! know we not Galloyy 
„„ EET 3 N 
Fal. Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a ſhove-groat ſhill. 
ing (1) : nay, if he do nothing but ſpeak nothing, he ſhall 
be nothing here. 
Bard. Come, get you down ſtairs 


| [ fnatching-up his ſword, 
Then death rock me aſleep (2, abridge my doleful days! 
Why then, let grievous, ghaſtly, gaping wounds 


Hoſt. Here's goodly Ruff toward! 
Fal. Give me wy rapier, boy. OY 
FD Da 


* 


And fir Richard Hawkins, in his Voyage to tie South Sea, 1593, throws 
out the ſame gingling diſtich on the 5 of his pinnace. Farmer. 
(7) Come wwe to Full points bere; &c.] That is, ſhall we ſtop here, ſtall 
we have no further entertainment? Jol aſon. | | e's, 
(3) Sweet bnight, I iſe aby neif :} i. e. I kils thy fiſt. Theobald. 
Neif is ſtill employed in this ſenſe in tho Northern counties, andby 
B. Jon ſon in his Poetaſler, Stec ens. | | i 
So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream : © Give me thy if, Monlr 
) —Gallowway nags ?] That is, common hackneys. Jalnſon. 
- 73 —like a 2 25 ſpilling ] This expreſſion . Every Mn 
" in Bis bumour + made it run as ſmooth off the tongue as a fe groe 
filling,” I ſuppoſe it to have been a piece of poliſhed me 
of in the play of ſhovel board. Steevens © qatute 
"© Slide-thrift, or ſbove-groat is one of the games prohibited by 
3 Hen. VIII. Blackftone,” e. APE ſony 
I)] Then death rock me aſleep] This is a fragment of an ancient | 


0 death rech me on flee,” 


Bring me on quiet reſt. Ke. 8 
For the entire ſong, fee fir John Hawkins 's General Hif of Much, Vol. 


: ; 25 ann TY Boy which 
1 Come, Atropos,—] It has been ſuggeſted that this is a name 5 
Piſtol gives to his ſword ; but ſurely he means nothing more than i 
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Dol. I pray thee, Jack, I pray thee, do not draw. 15 
Fal. Get * down ſtairs. 3 

[ Drawing, os driving Piſtol out. 

| Here's a goodly tumult ! III forſwear keeping houſe, 

i I'll be in theſe tirrits and rights. 80; murther, I 

warrant now. — Alas, alas! put up your naked weapons, 


our naked weapons. 
N * . [ Excunt Piſtol and Bat@ol ph. 
Dol. J pray thee, Jack, be quiet; the raſcal is gone. 
Ah, you whoreſon little valiant vil ay you! 
Hoſt, Are you not hurt i' the groin ? methought, be "made 
a ſhrewd thruſt at your belly. 


Re-enter Bardolph. 

Fal. Have you turn'd him out of doors | ? 

Bard. Yes, fir. The raſcal's drunk: $ have hurt kim, 
fir, in the ſhoulder. _ 

Fal. A raſcal! to brave me! 

Dol. Ah, you ſweet little rogue, you ! Alas, poor ape, 
how thou ſweat'ſ ? Come, let me wipe thy face ;—come 
on, you whoreſon chops :—Ah, rogue! i' faith I love thee. 
Thou art as valorous as Hector of Troy, worth five of Aga- 
aan and ten times better than the nine worthies: Ah, 
villain (3) ! 

Fal. A raſcally ſlare! I will toſs the rogue in a blanket. 

Dol. Do, if thou dareſt for thy heart: if thou doſt, PD 
canvaſs thee between a pair of . 


Enter Muſick. 


Page. The mulick'i is come 1 os 8 1 
Fal. Let them has ds firs —Sit on yy hoes: Doll. 
1 pt 5 raſcal 


228901 
- — 


(3) 8 villain ] Thus 1 folio: the > Har villain ; 
which may be right. She may mean Piſtol- Malone. 
| . age note was vritten, I have obſerved that a. is frequently 
m The quart 
| cant . 2 for ab : the reading of the folio is therefore 
Ful canvaſs thee. bet van a pair ſheet: D Doll's. meaning;here is 
ſufficiently clear. There i is U an allafion which might eaſily 
eſcape 


A raſcal wagging are! the rogue « fl — me hke quick 


ſilyer. 

Dok I faith, and thou follow'ft Bim like a church. Thou 
whoreſon little ti dy Paribolameyr boa 1 er 
leave fighting o'day's, and 25 e hts, and FO 
patch up tbine old body for heaven 2 


| ms . yo Hoary: and Poins, it | 1 


drawers. 


Fal. W * Doll! do not k like a drath's 
head (5)3 do not bid me remember 7 rol N 
Dual. 


eſcape notice, to the material of - which coarſe ſheets were formerly 
made, So, in the MI. Account. book of Mr, Philip Henſlowe, which 
has been already quoted: 736 May 7 1594. Lent good Nulle upon a 
pay re of cava /hegtes, for vs. Malene. 

(4) — Pitle tidy Bartholomero boar-pig.] For tidy fir Thomas Hanmer 
reads tiny; but they are both words of endearment, and equally pio · 
per. Bartho/omexv boar. pig is a little pig made of paſte, fold at Rartho- 
* wk and LEA to children foy a icing 8 2 
| has two . timely and neat. Ys ſt of theſe nl, 
I drier, i) it is ufed in the Arreignmen of Paris, I 584: 

—i myfolf _ ven good #die lambs. Steve. 
—.—— Ren, —__ * je in dene Woe, wat was 
cuſtom for $ 19 Bartholomew Fair, in whic 
were dreſt and 7 d to * it I probably the allofign is . 
not to the pigs of paſte mentioned by Dr. LO. | 
The practice of tpaſtiag . at Bautholomew Fair continued until 
the degianing of the preſent ceptury, if vot later. It is mentionedin > 
Ned Ward's Londen Spy, 6697; When about the yeav 1798, eme u- 
tempts were made to limit the duration of the fair to th ree days, 3 
poem was publiſhed entitled, The 74 s Petition againft Bartholomew Fir 
&c. Tidy, [ apprehend. means Fas and in that ſenſe it was cet- 
tainly ſometimes uſed. See an old 75506 N of Galatea of Mamen 
— 6 fo b. J. — p. NE 6 mate proper ee 
ein ax the der cring.of ap wy A it ues pole; a0d 
| fle LIES tidic to term it rathet fa? = fulfome. 
D*Avenant's burleſque Yer/es on a long vacation, cee 


1630 
„ Now London's chief on faddle new 

e info ir of BarthoPmew ; 

« He twirls his chain, n 
io fright the —＋ 
That gaping lies on greg | 

« Till female Sith eat 8 al, 8 Se. Ales ; 
(5) Mea Gods bot] ie appenes from the — 


7 1 4 


KING HENRY V. ag 


Sirrab, what. humgur is the prince of}, 
2 A good ſhallow oung feltos; he would. bave-made 
2 good pantler, he woll bave chippd bread well. 1 
Dal. They ſay, Poins has a good wit. ee 

Fal. He a good wit? hang him, baboon | his wit is as 
thick as Tewkſbury 495 ; there is ne more conceit io 
him, than is in a mallet W 7 
Dol. Why does the a love him ſo then??? 
Tal. Becauſe their legs are both of a bigneſs; and he 
plays at quoits well; and eats conger an a 
drinks off candles ends for flap-dragons (8); and r1 57 | 
| 9 wi 


Marſton's Dateb Cour teæan, 1605, that it was the cuſtom for the hawds 
of that age to wear a death's bead in a ring, very probably with 
common motto, memento mori, Cocledemoy, fpeaking' of fome of theſe 
fays:—* as for their death, how can it be bad, ſince their wickedneſs 
« jsalways before their eyes, and a death bead moſt commonly on their 
« middle finger.” Again, in Northward Hoe, 1607: Las if I were 
« a bawd, no ring pleaſes me but a death's head.” 5 
On the Stationers' hooks, Feb. 21, 1 68a, is enter d a ballad; entitled 
Remember thy end. Stecvens. | | | . 
(6) — Terebſbury Meflard ] Tewkfbury is a market town in the 
county of Gloueeiter, formerly noted for muſtard - balls made there, ang 
ſent into other parts. Grey. ee 3 
(7) —ina mallet.] So, in Milton's Proſe Works, 1738, Vol. 1. 
p. zoo: © though the fancy of this doubt be as obtuſe and fad as any 
mallet,” Tollet. DSN" 7 . 
(8) —eats conger and fennel } and drinks off ander ends for flap-dragens 3 
 Conger 2vith fennel was formerly regarded as a provocative. * is men- 
tioned by B. Jonſon in his Bartbolomero Fair: like à long laced 
„anger with green fennel in the joll of it.“ And in Fhilaſter, one of 
the ladies adviſes the wanton Spaniſh/prince to abſtain from this article 
of luxury. Greene likewiſe in his Ne for on iar Courtier, e % 
nel women's weeds” — 4 fit generally, for that ſex, fith while they 
are maidens they wiſh wantaply." 8 | | 42? 
The qualifications that follows, viz. that of ſwallowing ande will 
Toy of flap-dragons, ſeems to indiente no more than that the prince 
loved him becauſe he was always ready to do any thing for his amuſe- 
ment, however abſurd or unnatural. Nath, in Fierce bis Bup- 
Plication fo the Devil, adviſes hard drinkers, —** te have fpre-thecing 
l horne to pull on their wine, 2s « raſher on the ende, dra ned het 
© tine; or to ſtir jt about with a a end to rake it tuſte the bet- 
ter, c. And Ben Jonſon in his News from the Moon, &c, a maſque, 
ſpeaks of thoſe who eat cendle ends, ns an det of love and gallantry. 
Again, in Marftoy's Dutch Curt, 1605 t—# have] not been 
GHunkto your health, ſwallow'd flap dragons, eat glaſſes, drank vrine, 
| ftabd'd 
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wild mare with the boys (9) ; and ju 
grace; and 
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and ſwears with a good 


ſmooth, like unto' the fign of the le 
bate with telling of difcreet ſtories (2 


(1) ; and breeds 10 


: and ſuch other gam- 
mind and an able 


bol faculties he hath, that ſhew a weak 


body, for the which the prince admits him : for the 
himſelf is fuch another ; the wei 
ſcales between their averdupois. 
P. Hen. Would not this 
cut off? 


-  Poins. Let's beat him before his whore. 
P. Hen. Look, if the wither'd. elder hath not his poll 


claw'd like a parrot. 
Point. Is it not ſtrange, th 


out-live performance ? 


: . al. Kiſs me, Doll. 


Nabd'd arms, and done all the o 


fake ?” 


off the glaſs in ſuch a man 
. miſchief. Tobyſon. 
(9) —and rides the wild 


v 213] 


Steevens. 


prince 


ght of a hair will turn the 


nave of a wheel 3 have his ear 


at deſire ſhould fo many years 


P. Hem. 


flices of proteſted gallantry for your 


A flap dragen is ſome ſmall combuſtible body, fired at one end, and 
put afloat in a glaſs of liquor. It is an act of a toper's dexterity to tob 
ner as to prevent the flap dragen from doing 


C::; 


mare with the boys ; 


] He probably means the 
to- leggen mare mentioned by Mr. Steevens. Malone. 
(.) -t bis boot very ſmooth, like unto the fign of the leg.] The leam. 
ed editor of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 1775, obſerves that fuch | 
part of the deſcription of a ſmart abbot, by an anonymous writer of 
the thirteenth. century. Ocreas habebat in cruribus, quaſi innate een, 
ne plicd porrectas. MS, Bod. James. n. 6.p.*121. Stevens. 


- be known, and yet is diſgraceful to the teller. 


John Rugby, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, Mi 


* 


he is no tell tale, no breed-bate. - Steevens. 


Iz) - of @ whedl—] Nave and nave are ea 


- why nave: of a wheel ? 1 ſuppoſe from his roandneſs. He was 


- round mam in contempt beſbre. Jabaſen. 


38o, ia the play repreſemted before the kin 


—diſcreet flories :} We ſhould read indiſercet. Warburton. 
appoſe by diſcreet flories, is meant what ſuſpicio 


tre ſſes of families would call prudential information ; tc 
Among the vitues of 


8. Quickly adds, that 


us maſters and mif- 
i. e. what ought to 


ſily reconciled, but 


gand queen in Han ' 


Break all the ſpokes and fellies of her wheel, 


And bowl the und nave down the ſt 


— 


— 
” 


Ro 


” 


a 


of heaven.” 
Blau 


Pfiat. Aud, Mok, whether the fiery Tri 
be not liſping to his maſter's old tables { 
his counſel- Keeper. 
Fal. Thou doſt give me flattering buſſes. 
Dol, Nay, truely ; 1 kiſs thee with a moſt conſtant heart. 
" Fd. Tan Wh ee . ind 
Dol. I love thee better than I love e'er a ſcurvy young boy 


(4) — Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction 1] This was indeed a 
| prodigy. The aſtrologers, ſays Ficinus, remark, that Saturn and Venus 
are never ci . e io peta Tinst 
(5) —the fiery Trigon, Gg.] T rigonum | Ang is the aſtronomical term 
'when the upper planets meet in a fiery ſign. The Trigon, | think, 
wle of Ariz, Leo, and Sdyittariue,—So, in Warner's Aibions England, 
.1602 ; KS. chap: ; ine ates ae | | 
| % Even at the fery Trigen (hall your chief aſcendant * 
8 | „eee. 
Se, in A Dialogue both pleaſaunt and pietifull, Ste- by Wm. Bulleyne, 
. 156g : © Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius, are hatte, drie, bitter, and cho- 
like, governing hot and drie thinges, and this is galled the firy #riph- 
cite,” Malone, © oi > 1 
(6) —liſping to his maſter's old tables; ] Dr. Warburton reading claſping 
00, &c. to preſerve no doubt the integrity of the metaphor, as he often 
calls it. But a ſlight acquaintance with our author's manner is ſuſſi- 
cient to inform us that this is an object to which he ſcarcely ever at- 
. tends, The old table-book was a counſel-keeper, or a regiſter of ſecrets ; 
and fo alſo was Dame Quickly ; and Shak ſpeate looked no ſurther. l 
have therefore not the leaſt ſuſpicion. of any corruption in the text. 
 £iping is in our author's dialect, making love, or in modern language, 
ſaying ſaſt things. So in the Merry Wives of Windſor, Falſtaff apologizes 
to Mrs, Ford for his conciſe addreſs to her, by ſaying, © 1 cannot cag, 
. and ſay this and that, like a many of theſe %/ping hawthorn buds, that 
come like women in men's apparel, and Amel ke Buckler's-bury in 
ſimple- time; I cannot; but I love thee;“ & c. Mane. 
I believe the old reading to be the true one. Bardolph was very 
probably drunk, and might J% a little in his courtſhip; or might aſ- 
ume an affected ſoftneſs of ſpeech, like Chaucer's Frere : late edit. 
Prol. v. 266: . | 5 e | 
_ © Somewhat he li/þedfor his wantonneſſe, 
To make his Engliſh ſwete upon his tonge.” | 
Or, like the Page in the Mad Lever of Beaumont and Fletcher, who 
| © Liſps when he liſt to catch a chambermaid,”* - 
Again, in Love's Labour's Left: ®*—He can carve too, and 1% 


33 
Steevens. 


— a E U n EIN 1 


n 


meant; when an upper kirtie is fpoken of, a cloak or mantbe i 


upper kirtle. The term uA. 
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Fal Want ggf vi bees ce 4 0 4. Till rev | 
money on Thurſday: thou ſhalt: have a gap to- A 
ry fog, come: it grows late, well m beck Tha 
farget me-when 1 am gans. +143 2 ro $h 5: Of 8 1 e 


| (5) =o kirtle of 7] Tknow not exafly what a Her is, Thedolbs 


Ee ing paſſages may ſerve to ſhew that it was ſomething different ftom a 


gown: Ho enrkindly fhe- takes the marter; and cannot be reeon- 
ciled with leſs than a goren or a lirtle of filk.” Greene's. At f bij 
aan ine, &c. 1612. ; . 

Hole, in his Ad of Englih Fotaries, ſays that Roger earl of Shreuſ- 
bury ſent “ta Clunyake in France, for the Jeri of holy Hugh the 
adbot.”* Perhaps e, in its common acreptation, means a pat. 
Haff x dozerr taffara gowns or fartin Urol.” Cynthia's Nu, by 
2 n meet 2 gue rr in his deſcrip- 
tion ot them. Farmer ſuppoſes them to be the ſame as /afe-guert, 
or riding Boodr. Set. f 2 Fe 


Aktie, f believe, meant « lg chf.  Minſher deſcribes it 2 n 


per Or exterior garment, worn over another; what in French is calle 
- ardt-robe. See hi Pig. 1717; The latter word is explained by 
tpraxe thus: A cloth or cloak worn or eaſt over a garment to hep 

it from duſt, tain,” &c. That writer however ſuppoſes t#7vl and fu 


coat to he fynonymons; for he renders the word =o/yaine this ; K . 
flo, or pettizeat;” and: furcot'he calls an apper Hirte, or a garment won 


our a kth, | | 
When therefore x Brife is mentioned ſimply, perhaps a petticot 
probably intended; and I ima a Bal birtił ich occurs in 2 ſu- 
Rape ſcene in this play, _ 2 12 cloak, half the length of the 
| ms inconfiftent with Dr. Fit 
mer's idea; as does Milton's ufe of the word in his Maſque,” 


__ flowery-hirtled Naiades.” 


'Studbes in his Anatomic of buſts, 1595, deſcribes 2 kirtle as dib 
from both a gown anda 2 . 3 having deſcribed the gow 
ufually worn at that time, he proceeds thus; then have their feu: 

coats of the beſt clothe, of ſcarlette, grograine, taffatic, or ſrike, 15 
But of whatſoever their petticoats be, yet muſt they bare Arten (it 
ſo they call them, ) either of filke, vetvet; e taffatie, e 
ſcatlet, bordered with gardes, lace,” &c. fippoſc he mean à man 
or long clo. | 45 r 

80 alſe, In The dem Part of the I of the teus Boufer of 7 
Lanca er, XC. I . - Af 

« Marry, he that will laftily-ftandta it, bal! go! wich.oey and tal 
* theſe commodities following 2 iow, a gun, a Nl a petticos' 

a mack © 2 1 ' | , % n 

My interpretation of ltr ds is. confirmed by Bareet's Gui 1 

Ne ö 
bebt 


ho renders kirtle, by ſabmzwa, Sclat? alla, pile, 269%, 
| Cubminia Cole interprets in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, 


KING. HENRY W. = agg 
Dal. By my-txoth,.thou'lt ſet: mera, weeping, an thay. ſay'it 
fo: prove that ever I dreſs myſelf bandſame till thy retuxu. 
Well, beaschan the nf,, ẽ ; ́ . 
Fal. Some ſack, Francis. 
P. Hen. Point. Anon, anon, fir (8). 


Jar" > { 
E * — * 
F 


Fal Ha! a baſtard ſon of the. king's (9)? —And art not | 


thou Poins his brother (1)? 9 5 . 
P. Hen. Why, thou globe of Gaful continent, what: &. life 


drawer. | ' 268 8 Lk 
P. Hen. Very true, fir ; and L come ta draw you ont by 
the ears 


Jef. O, the Lord preſerve thy good grace by my troth 
— to London. Now the Lord bleſs. that ſweet. ce of 
thine ! O Jeſu, are you come from Wales? 


Fal. Thou whereſon mad. compound of majeſty,—by:this 
light fleſh and corrupt blegd, thaw. axt welcome. $44 
[ Laying bi l won Doll. 


Dol. How! you fat fool, I ſcorn you, -_ ... 


— 


 - _ 


light red evat.” Cyclas,, f kirtle, 4. eimart. Palla, © a woman's 
long gown; a veil that eovers the hea? Pallula, © a ſhort Kirtle.”” 
Scena, © an Iriſh rugge, a freeze caffock, a rongh hairy gaberdine.” : 
From hence it appears, that a woman's kirtle, oy vatherupper-kivtle, 
(a3 iſtimguifhe rom a petticuat, which. was ſometises called à kir- 
tle,} was a long mantle which reached to the ground, with a bead. to 
it that, entirely covered the face; and it was perhaps uſually red. A 
balf-kirtle was a ſimilar garment, 1eaching only ſomewhat wer than 
the waift, Ste Florio's Natien Dict. 1 598. © Semiciats, A garment 
coming lower than the: bally: ; alſo> half-girt, as, we may fy, a U- 
tirtle, Malone, : „ 8 
4 9 Anon, anon, /ir.] The uſual anſwer of drawers at this period. So, 
- * Diſcoverie of the Knights of the Poſte, 1597: wherefore he cal- 
ing, the drawer preſently anſwered with a ſhrill voice, anon, anon, ſir? 
Reed. 


9 nb e Ae] The improdability of thisfevs is fern ce- | 


ly by th&þ 
3 pereeive any improbability, Falſtaff does nat miſtake the 
ts 4 or a baſtard ſon of the king's, (as Dr. Johnſan ſtæms to have 
p ugnht,) but means to inform him at once that be knews. him and 
ons, notwithſtanding their diſyuiſes. Mur. 8 
1) —=Poins his brother ?) i. e. Poin's brother, or brother to Poins; a 
corruption of the genitive eaſe. Anonymeue e 


Fal. A better than thou f L am a genelemans.. thou, art a 
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turn all to a merriment, if you take not the heat. 

: P. Hen. You whoreſon candle-mine ( 2) you, how vildy | 
did you ſpeak of me even now, before this honeſt vino, 
civil gentlewoman ? © TORE OY OL a 
P. Hen. Ves; and you know me, as you did when you 
fan away by Gads-hill : you knew, I was at your back; and 
ſpoke it on purpoſe, to try my patience. 8 
Ful. No, no, no; not ſo; I did not think, thou waſt ub. 
in hearing. „„ 
P. Hen. I ſhall drive you then to confeſs the wilful abuſe 
and then know how to handle you. . 
Fal, No abuſe, Hal, on mine honour ; no abuſe. 
P. Hen. . Not! to diſpraiſe me * z—and call me pantler, and 
bread-chipper, and I know not what? Fs» | 
Fal. No abuſe Hal. 5 25 ; 

Paint. No abuſe! . 00 
Ful. No abuſe, Ned, in the world; honeſt Ned, note. 
I diſprais d him before the wicked, that the wicked might 
not in love with him: —in which doing, I have done the 
part of a careful friend, and a true ſubſect, and thy father iw 
give me thanks for it. No abuſe, Hal; — none, Ned, none; 
no, boys, none. = 
P. Hen. See now, whether pure fear, and entire col. 
ardice, doth make thee wrong this virtuous gentlewomer 
to cloſe with us? Is ſhe of the wicked? Is thine hoſtels 
here of the wicked? Or is the boy of the wicked! Or 
-honeſt Bardolph, whoſe zeal burns in his noſe, of de 
wicked ? | „%% ets Pin 
(2) —candle-mine,] Thou inexhauſtible magazine of tallow. . 
* Not! to diſpraiſe me; ] The prince means to ſay, © . 107 
abuſe to diſpraiſe me, &c. Some of the modern editors 
&c. but, I think, without neceſſity. | 1 

So, in Coriolanus : 

55 . e e bim. + 26 
 ; x: 876 Mot 2” $05 G | a9 if 

There allo Net bas been rejected by the medern editors, ind un | 
ſerted in its place. Malone. | | | 


Point. Anſwer, thou dead elm, anſwer. 


— 


- 
» x 


zal. The fiend hath, prick d dev n Bardolph irre ve 
able; and his face is Lueifer's privy-kitchen, where. he 
doth nothing but roaſt. malt-worms. For the boy,—there 


too “*. - How ERIE 11 1s 4. . . 
p. Hen. For the wumen .. Fins ot 
Fräal. For one of them, — ſhe is in hell already, and burns, 
poor ſoul (3) ! For the other, I owe her money; and whe- 
ther ſhe be damn d for that, I know ͤ nüt. 

Heft. No, I warrant you. 

Tal. No, I think thou art not; I think, thou art quit for 
that : Marry, there is another indictment, upon thee, for ſuf- 
fering fleſh to be eaten in thy houſe, contrary. to the law ; for 
the which, I think, thou wilt howl. . 

Hof. All victuallers do ſo (4) ; What's a joint of mutton 


/ 


or two, in a whole Lent (5)? 

P. Hen. You, - gentlewoman,— oy 
Dol. What ſays your grace? FFF 
Fal His grace ſays that which his fleſh rebels againſt. 
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He. Who knocks ſo loud at door? look to the door there, 


Francis. : 


| Enter Peto. 


P. Hen. Peto, how now? what news? 
Pero. The king your father is at Weſtminſter z + _. 
And there are twenty weak and wearied poſts 


wy 


'* — out-bids bim e.] Thus the folio. The quarts. reads——Winds 
dim too; and perhaps it is right. Malone, _ E 
6) —and burns, poor ſoul !] This is fir T. Hanmer's reading Un- 
doubtedly right, The other editions had, He is in bell already, and burn: 
; oor fouls! The venereal diſeaſe was called in theſe times the bren- 
ge or burning, Jocbaſon. og WY EL 
. (4) 48 victuallers do ſo :] The brothels were formerly ſkreened under 
pretext of being vickralling houſes and taverns. . So, in the Curt for a 
Cuctold, 1661: © This informer comes into Turnbull Street to a vitu- 
- olling bouſe, and there falls in league with a -weneb, &. Now, fir, 
thi llow, in revenge, informs againſt the bawd that kept the houſe, 
&c." Barrett in his Aluearie, 1580, defines a vidualling houſe thus: 
A tavern where meate is eaten out of due ſeaſon.” Steevens. 
ue What's a joint of mutton in a whole Lent 7] Perhaps a covert al- 
is couched under theſe words. Malus. | | 


is a good angel bout him; but the devil out-bids him 


Come 


—————  — 
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Come from the north: and, as I came along, 

I met, and wvertook, a dozen captains, 
Bare-headed, ſweating, knocking at the taverns, 
And aflang every one for fir John Falſtaff. 

P. Hen. 'By heaven, Poins, T feel me much to blame, 
So idly to profane the precious time; | 
When tempeſt of commotion, like the fouth 7 
Borne wirh black vapour, doth begin to melt, 1 
And drop upon our bare unarmed heads. | 
| Ge me my ſword, and cloak 3 Falſtaff, good night. 

Lum F. Henry, Poins, Peto, and Bunt. 

Ful. Now comes in the fwee > morſel of the night, and 
we mult bence, and leave it unpick'd. [Knocking bert 
More knocking at the dpor? [Re-enter Bard. ] How noy! 
What $ the matter? | 

Bard. You muſt away to court, fir, preſently; 2 dozen 
captains ſtay at door for you. 

Fal. Pay the muſicians, ſirräh. [zo abe Page]—Farwd, | 
| heſteſs ;—farewel, Doll. Tou fee, my good wenches, bun 
men of merit are ſought after: the undeſerver ma 
when the man of action is call'd on. Farewel, 
wenches :— If I be not ſent away poſt, I will ſee youu | 
ere J go. 

Dol. I cannot ſpeak ir my heart be not ready to bu: 
— Well, ſweet Jack, have a care of thyſelf 

Fal. Farewel, Farewel. [Exeunt Falſtaff and Pai. 

Hef. Well, fare thee well : J have known thee theſe u- 
2 years, come peſcod- time; and an honeſter, and e 

rted man,. Well, fare thee wel. 

Bard. ¶ within ] Miſtreſs Tear-ſheet,— 

a — 5 What's the matter ? 

Dan. I cuubia.] Rid miſtreſs Tear-ſheet cane 40 ny 
Fil. O run, Doll run; can, yood Bom (6). [Fe | 
The qu 


9 „Dol n; Dot] Thus the folio. 
_ . 1 — Sabre. 


* en e, Da? Staavens, 
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KING HENRY IV. 


ACT 1. sen * 


ee. N | 


Enter Kin ing Henry in his nightgown, with a * 


K. Hen. Go, a de erh ef Seen nge wen 


But, ere they come, bid them o er- read theſe letters, 
And well conſider of chem? Make good ſpeed. 


* . 

How many thouſand. n nocralt n e 

Are at this bone aſleep! O ſleep, O canals eop; £68 

Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I friphted _ 

That thou no more wilt weigh my reds „ ant 

And ſteep my lenſes in for a 

Why rather, ſleep, ly'| thou in — 2 eribs, 

Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 

And huſtfd with buzzing night-flies'to thy amber; 

Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of coſtlyy ſtate, 

And lull'd with ſounds of ee melody? 

O chou dull god, why ly thou with the ale, x 

In loathſome beds; and lea ſt the kingly couch, 

A watch-caſe, or a common larum bef 7)? e e 

2 — 2 the high and giddy mat 
the ſhip-boy's eyes, and and rock his brains” + 

Papal Tar rw ol wr uot; 

And in ths viſitation of the winds, | x "ahh 

een een | „ 

; Carling 


17 4 watib-coſe, Ke. This alladesto de 3 ſet in 
* upon Tome eminence, attending upon an chr in ui which 
e was to ring out in cafe of fire, or any, approaching danger. He had 
an caſe or box to ſhelter him from the weather, but at his utmoſt peril 
"Was not to ſleep whilſt he was upon duty. Theſe alarum- dee are 
mentioned in ſeveral other places of Shakſpeare. Hanmer, 


With deaf ning clamours in the (8) ſlippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly (9), death itſelf awakes? 


Deny it to a king 2. Then happy low, lie down (1)! 


” 
9 


* 
! 
4 : 
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dy alteration, for ferowgs had anciently the ſame meaning as chu. 


„ And the ſterne thunder from the airy ſobrowd:, 


11) Then, happy low, lie down J] You, who are happy in your bun. 


_ thought it neceſſary to ſubject nimfelf to the tyrann) of 
would probably have ſaid, 1 then happy low, fleep on! 
1 Oy en nbd e e 0 


Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 


Canſt thou, O partial ſleep give thy repoſe 
To the wet ſea-boy in an hour ſo rude 2 _ 
And, in the calmeſt and moſt ſtilleſt night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 


Pneaſy lies the head that wears a crown. 
8 ie ; , K bs. _ 4 + '» $5. - op Emu 


* N 


(8) —ſlippery. clouds, ] The modern editors read ſorowd;, The old 
cop Nin tba flippery clouds; but I know. not what advantage is gained 


could bting many inſtances of this uſe of the word from Drayn, 5 
in his Miracles of Moſes : JE FJ 


To the ſad world, in fear and horror ſpake.” - 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Poem on Inigo one: 
And peering forth of Iris in the ſbrotudt .. 
A moderate tempeſt would hang the waves in the Growds of a ſhip, 
2 great one might poetically be ſaid to ſuſpend them on the dud, 
which were too ſlippery to retain tlemn. 
So, in Fulius,Caſer ;', 7 3 
0 F have feel 57h oh p33 CHAS £36274 
« 'Th* ambitious ocean well, and rage and foam 
a © To be exalted with the threatening ct 
Drayton's airy ſorowds are the airy covertures of heaven ;. which in 
plain language are the clouds. Steevons. = 44 
The inſtances produced by Mr. Steevens prove that hut were ſone. 
times called poetically aity fbrowds, or ſhrouds ſuſpended in air; but they 
do not appear to me to prove that any writer ſpeaking of a (hip, eve! cal 
led the fronds of the ſhip by the name of clouds. . I entirely, hover 
agree with him in thinking that chend here is the true reading; and 
the paſſage produced from Julius Cisſur, while it fully ſupports bo 
ſhews that the word is to be underſtood in its ordinary ſenſe. 80 25. 
in the Winter i Tale ; *—now the ſhip boring the moon with her main- 
malt, and anon ſwallow'd with yeſt aud froth.  Majonc- | | 4 5 
(9) With the hurly, ] Hurly is noiſe; derived from the French url 
how], as burly-burly from Hurluberlu, Fr. Steevenr © © 


R * 


ble ſituations, lay down your heads to reſt! the head that wens? 
crown lies too uneaſy to expect ſuch a hleſſing. Had not, * 


Ne * the 


* 


. 
” "©. 
. of « Behold 
- 
4 ” 
* $ * of 
s 7 3 
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K ING HENRY IV. 1245 
Enter Warwick and Surrey. 


War. Many goed morrows to your majeſty! 

E. Hen. Is it good merrow, lords“? c 
ar. 'Tis one o lock, and paſt. 9 | 
K. Hen, Why, then, good morrew to you all. My lords, 

Have you read neun that Fſent you ? 4 
War. We have, my liege. 1 5 
K. Hen. Then you perceive, the body of our kingddm 

How foul it is; what rank diſeaſes grow, | 

And with what danger, -neat-the heartofcit. _ 
Mar. It is but as a body, yet diſtemper*d (2); 

Which to his former ſtrength may be reſtor d, 

With good advice, and little medicine ;— 

My lord Northumberland will ſoon be caol'd. | 
Vol. VIII. M . Hen. 


« Behold the peſant poore with tattered coat, 
« Whoſe eyes a meaner fortune feeds with fle: 
« How ſafe and ſound the careleſs ſnudge doth. ſnore.” 
Sir W. D' Avenant has the ſame thought in his Law againfl Lowers: 
« How ſoundly they fleep whoſe pitlozos lie Jaw-!  Steevens, 


* Why, then, good morrow to you all, My. lards, EW 
: Have you read oer the letters:that I ſent you 1 regulation 
I have followed the late editors; but I am now perſuaded the firſt line 
ſhould be pointed thus: | | 

Why then good morrow to you all, my lords. - N 

This mode of phraſeology, where only two perſons are addreſſed, 

is not very correct, but there is no ground for reading= 

Why, then, good-morrow.to you. Mall, my lords, &c. 
as Theobald and all the ſubſequent editors; for Shakſpeare in * 
Henry VT, P. II. Acd. II. ſe. ii. has put the fame expreſſion into the 
mouth of Vork, when he addreſſes only his two friends, Saliſbury and 

Warwick ; though the author of the origioal play printed in 1600, on 
which the ſecond part of King Henry V. was founded, had in the cor- 
reſponding place employed the word both : 4 * | 
| * Where, as all you know, ; Ep Th 

| © Harmleſs Richard was murder'd traiterouſly.”” - _ 

This is one of the numerous circumſtances that. cohtribute to prove 
that Shakſpeare's. Henries were founded on the work of a preceding 
writer, See the Diſſertation on that ſubject in Vol. VI. Malone. 

(2) It is but as a body, yet, diſtemper'd,] Diſſemper, that. is, according 
to the old phyſick, a diſproportionate mixture of humours, * 

| lity 


2 
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Too wide for Neptune's hip; how chances mock, 


lity of innate heat and radical humidity, is leſs than aQual diſeaſe, being 


between di * and diſeaſe ſeems to be much the fame as between 4 
it. N 


in this line, becauſe it ſeems to make paſt perils equally terrible wit 


K. Hen. O heaven! that one might read the book of 
fate (3); PRIEST ian 

And ſee the revolution of the times | 

Make mountains level, and the continent 

(Weary of ſolid firmneſs) melt itſelf 

Into the ſea! and, other times, to ſee 


The beachy girdle of the ocean 


And changes fill the cup of alteration _ 
With divers liquors ! O, if this were ſeen, 1 
The happieſt youth, — viewing his progreſs through, | 
What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue (g),. - 
| Would 


only the ſtate which foreruns or produces diſeaſes. The difference 


f2fition and 5 Fohnſon. | 
(3) O heaven / that one might read the book of fate, 
And ſee the revolution of the times 35 
Male mountains level, and the continent 
( Weary of ſolid firmneſs) melt itſelf | 
Into the 2 = _ times, to ſee, &c.] So, in out author's (tl 
Sonnet : | ; 
When [have ſeen the hungry ocean gain 
&« Advantage on the kingdom of the ſhore, 
_< And the firm ſoil win of the watry main, 
« Increaſing ſtore with lofs, and loſs with ſtore; 
„When I have ſeen ſuch interchange of Hate, &c, 1 
Moll. 


(4) What peril: ; oft, evhat croſſes to enſue,] There is ſome ditheut 


enſuing croſſes.  Fohnſon. | <a 
This happy youth who is to foreſee the future pioęreſs of his life, cat 
not be ſuppoſed at that time of his happineſs to have gone through man) 
perils. Both the perils and the eroſſes that the king alludes to, . 
yet to come; and what the youth is to foreſee is, the many eroſſes he 
would have to contend with even after he has paſſed through mar) 
"perils. Maſon. | 
"I, 1 Dr. Johnſon's ohjection it may be obſerved, that ot 
perils are npt deſcribed as equally terrible with enſuing 3 
merely mentioned as an aggravation of the ſum of human 4 
He who has already gone through ſome perils, might _ 5 
his quietus, and might naturally ſink in deſpondency, on _ in ya 1 
that “ bad begins, and worſe remains behind.“ Even palt pel ron 
painful in retroſpect, as a man ſhrinks at the ſight of a cane nw 
which he once fell. To one part of Mr. Maſon's obſervation a 


axe to enſue; which are preſented to his eye ſubſequently to thoſe 


KING HENRY IV: 1 
Would ſhut the book, and it him down and die. 


"Tis not ten years gone, ie HOOK! 4 . | 
Since Richard, and Northumberland, great friends, 
Did feaſt together, and, in two years after, 
Were they at wars : It is but eight years fince 
This Percy was the man neareſt my foul ; 
Who like 2 brother toil'd in my affairs, 
And laid his love and life under my foot; 
Yea, for my ſake, even to the eyes of Richard, | 
Gave him defiance. But which of you was by (5), » 
(You, coulin Nevil (6), as I may remember,) 
| ts ig $0015 ena NY arwnek, 

When Richard, - with his eye brim-full of tears, 
Then check'd and rated by Northumberland, 
Did ſpeak theſe words, now prov'd a prophecy ? ; 
Northumberland, thou ladder, by the which | 
My coufin Bolingbroke aſcends my throne . 

| M 2 Though 


be replied, that Shakſpeare does not ſay, the 1 but the happie/, 
youth; that is, even the happieſt of mortals, all of whom are deſtined 
to a certain portion of miſery. r . 

Though what I have now ſtated may, I think, fairly be urged in ſup- 
port of what ſeems to have been Dr, Johnſon's ſenſe of this paſlage, 
yet J own Mr. Maſon's interpretation is extremely ingenious, and 
probably is right. The perils here ſpoken of may not have been a&ra!- 
ly paſled by the peruſer of the book of fate, though they have been 
palled by him in“ viewing the progreſs through ;* or, in other words, 
though the regiſter of them has been peruſed by him. They may be 
faid to be paſt in one ſenſe only; namely with reſpec to thoſe which 


2 precede. If the ſpirit and general tendency of the paſſage, ra- 

ther than the grammatical expreſſion, be attended to, this may be faid 

to be the moſt obvious meaning. The conſtruction is, What perils 

having been paſt, what croſſes are toenſue.”” Malone. 92 8 

50 $) But which of you was by, Kc.) He refers to King Richard, Act IV. 
ne ü. But whether the king's or the author's memory fails him, ſo 


i ; i 
Was, that Warwick was not preſent at that converſation. 


| obnſor. 
4 (5) 2 Nevil,] Shakſpeare has miſtaken the name 1 088 pre- 
wn _ The earldom of Warwick was at this time in the 
_ ol Beauchamp, and did not come into that of the Nevils till 
n. 1 — after, in the latter end of the reign of King Henry VI. 
ene 3 to Anne Beauchamp, (the daughter of the earl here 

uced) who was married to Richard Nevil, earl of Saliſbury. 


Steeverns. 


% 
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Though then, heaven knows, I had no fuch intent“; 
But that neceſſity ſo bow d the ſtate, 
That I and greatneſs were compell'd to kiſs: 
T he time ſhall come, thus did he follow it, 
T he time will come, that foul. fin, (gathering head, 
Shall break into corruption ;. ſo went on, 
Forexelling this ſame-time's condition, 
ee diviſion of our amii x. 
ar. There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of tiie times deceas d: 
The which obſerv d, a man may: propheſy, 
Wich a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life; which in their ſeeds, 
And weak beginnings, lie entreaſüred. 
Such things become the hatchrand brood of time; 
And, by the neceſſary form of this (7), | 
King Richard might create a perfect gueſs, 
That great Northumberland, then falſe to him, 
Would, of that ſeed, grow to a greater falſeneſs ; 
Which ſhould not find a ground to root upon 


- 


Unleſs on-you. _ by rb 
A. Hen. Are theſe things then neceſſities ? 
Then let us meet them like neceſſities (8): 
And that ſame word even now cries out on us; 


They ſay, the biſhop and Northumberland 


— 


Are fifty thouſand ſtrong. 2-47 i 
| 8 | . 


F 


lad no fech. intent ;] He means, © I fould baue bad no ſuch i 
tent, but that neceſſity, &c. or Shakſpeare has here alſo forgotten li 
former play, or has choſen to make Henry forget his ſituation at + 
tine mentioned. He had then actually accepted the crown. Set 4 
e 164 ooo. ina 7 
In God's name, I'll aſcend the regal throne.” | Male. 4 
| (7) 4nd, by the neceſſary form of this,] I think we might benen | 
the neceſſary form of things. The word this has no very evident antes 
dent, .. 5 | 
If any change were wanting, I would read: 
Aas by the neceſſary form of this= 
i. e. the things mentioned in the preceding line. Ftcevens- hem with 
(8) - us meet them like neceſſities :] That is Jet us meet t - 1 
that patient and quiet temper with which meu of fortitude met 


« 


events which they know to be inevitable, Adoſer. 


1 
_ 


KING HENRY IV. 


IVar. It cannot be, my lord 
Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo, 
The numbers of the. fear'd —Pleaſe it your grace, 
Togo to bed ; upon my life, my lord, 
The powers that you already have ſent forth, 
Shall bring this prize in very eaſily. * 
To comfort you the more, I have receiv'd 
A certain hae that Glendower 1s dead (9). 
Your majeſty hath been this fortnight ill z 
And theſe unſeaſonꝰd hours, perforce, muſk add » 
Unto your ſickneſs. 
K. Hen, Twill take your counſel: | 
And, were theſe inward wars once out of hand, 
We would, dear lords, unto the Holy Land (1) 
Tg 8 Ereunt. 
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— 


(9) —tlat Glendower i: dad.] Glendower did not die till after King 
Henry IV. Shakfpeare was kd into this errour by Holinſhed, who 
places Owen Glendower's death in he tenth year of Henry's reign, 

| . 3 5 | Malone. 

(1) —unto tle Holy Land.] Fhis play, like the former, proceeds in one 
unbroken tenor thiough the firſt edition, and there is therefore no evi- 
dence that the diviſion of the acts was made by the autkor. Since, 
then, every editor has the ſame right to mark the interyals of action as 
the players, who made the preſent-diſtiibution, I ſhould propoſe that 
this ſcene may be added to the foregoingact, and the remove from Lon- 
don to Gloceſterſhite be made in the ia mediate time, but that it woulil 
ſhorten the next act too much, which has pot even now its due pro- 


4 £ _— 


portion to the fell. abuſes. 


SCENE. 
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41207 KME 11. 
Court before Julice Shallow's houſe is Gloceſterſhire (2), 


Enter Shallow and Silence, meeting ; Mouldy, Shadow, Wat 
Feeble, Bull-calf, and Servants behind, | 


| $hal. Come on, come on, come on; give me your hand, 
fir, give me your hand, ſir: an early ſtirrer, by the rood (z. 
And how doth my good couſin Silence () 
Sil. Good morrow, good couſin Shallow. 
Shal. And how doth my couſin, your bed- fellow? and your | 
faireſt daughter, and mine, my god-daughter Ellen? 


(2) — Fuſtice Shalloxww's houſe in Gloceſterſbi e.] From the following pal- 
ſage in 1 from 3 os 2 conclude that Aung 
was the original Tuftice Shallow.— Burbage and Kempe are introduced 
in ſtructing ſome Cambridge ſtudents to act. Burbage makes one of the 
ſtudents repeat ſome lines of Hjeronymo and K. Richard III. Am: 
ſays to another, © Now for you,—methinks you belong to my un: 
and your face methinks would be good for a fooliſh Mayor, or a fl 
Juſtice of Peace.” — And again: Thou wilt do well in time if tho 
wilt be ruled by thy betters, that is, by myſelfe, and ſuch grove al 
men of the playhouſe as I am.” It appears from Naſhe's Apolgie if 
Pierce Pennileſi, 1 593, that he likewiſe played the Clown: * What can 
be made of a rope maker more than a clowone. Will. Kempe, I miſtruſt 
* fall to ity lot 4 merriment one of theſe dayes.” Malone. 
3 the rood.] i. e. The croſs. Pope. 
9 75 from Hearne, Fuller, 2 Blount, (as Mr. gu 
obſerved,) that rod formerly ſignified alſo the image of Ctaiſt on 
croſs. | bein 
Bullokar, however, is a better authority than any of theſe, . 
contemporary with Shakſpeare. In the Engli/þ Expgſitor, $90. ! It 
he defines Roode thus: © In land it ſignifies a quarter of an 40e. 
is ſometimes taken for the picture of our Saviour on the . 
(4) —Silence.] The oldeſt copy of this play was publiſhedio 160. 3 
muſt however have been acted ſomewhat earlier, as in Ben Joo ws 
Every Man out of his Humour, which was performed in 1599, Þ % 
lowing reference to it ; © No, lady, this is a kinſman to Tuftice Auer. 


— 
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Sil. Alas, a black ouzel, couſin Shallow. 2 
Shal, By yea and nay, fir, I dare ſay, my couſin William 


not? 7 | 

Sil. Indeed, fir; to my coſt. | | 

Sia. He muſt then to the inns of court ſhortly : I was 
once of Clement's-inn; where, I think, they will talk of 
mad Shallow yet. 1 5 a 

Sil. You were call'd —luſty Shallow, theW"couſin. * 

Hal. By the maſs, I was call'd any thing: and I woul 
have done any thing, indeed, and roundly too. There was 
I, and little John Doit of Staffordſhire, and black George 
Bare, and Francis Pickbone, and Will Squele, a Cot- 


is become à good ſcholar: He is at Oxford ſtill, is he 


ſwold man (5). you had not four ſuch ſwinge-bucklers (6) in 
| 7 „„ 


(5) Will Squele, a Colſan: ii man.] The games at Cotſwold were. 
in the time of our author, very famous. Of theſe | have ſeen accoun' 5 
in {everal old pamphlets; and Shallow, by diſtinguithing Will Squeic 
as a Cotſwold man, meant to have him underſtood to be one who «as 
well verſed in thoſe exerciſes, and conſequently of a dating ipirit, and 
an athletic conſtitution. GStecpenss . | 
The games of Cotiwold, I believe, did not commence till the reign 
of James I, 1 have never ſeen any pamphlet that mentions them as 
having exiſted in the time of Elizabeth. Randolph ſpeaks of their re- 
vwal in the time of Charles I.; and from Dover's book they appear to 
have been revived in 1636. But this does not prove that they were ex- 
bibited im the reign of Queen Elizabeth. They certainly were. in thac 
ot King James, and were probably diſcontinued after his death. How 


ever, Cotſwold might have long been famous for meetings of tumul- 


tuous ſwinge-bucklers., * Malone. = : 
(0) — feoinge-bactlers=] Swinge-Sucklers and froaſs-bucklers were 
words implying rakes or 11oters in the time of Shakſpeare. . 5 
F 1 himſelf to his old opponent Gabriel Harvey, 1598, 
e. urpe ſenex miles, tis time for ſuch an olde foole to leave play- 
* e. fwaſb-buckler, Again, in The Devil's Charter, 1607, Caraffa 
ys,  —when I was a ſcholar in Padua, faith, then I could have 
Tau d a ſword and buckler,”” &c. Steevens. EST BL OP 
_ — Smithfield (ſays the Continuator of Stowe's Annals, 163 ty) 
WA 2 years called e Hall, by reaſon it was the uſual 
3 ayes and common fighting, during the time that ſword and 
3 uſe; when every ſerving- man, from the baſe to the 
i carcied a buckler at his backe, which hung by the hilt or pummel 
| | - of 


* 


— — INE 
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8c EN E II. 


Court before Fuſlice Shallow's houſe in Gloceſterſhire (2). 


Enter Shallow and Silence, meetinx; Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, 
| Feeble, Bull-calf, and Servants behind, 


Shal. Come on, come on, come on; give me your hand, 
fir, give me your hand, fir : an early ſtirrer, by the rood (3). 
And how doth my good couſin Silence (4)?  _. 

Sil. Good morrow, good couſin Shallow. 

 Shal. And how doth my couſin, your bed-fellow ? and your 

faireſt daughter, and mine, my god-daughter Ellen! 


(2) —Fouſlice Shallow's houſe in Glocefterſtire.] From the following paſ- 
_ ſage in The Return from ot wr — conclude that Apmpe 
was the original Fuftice Shallow.—Burbage and Kempe are introduced 
in ſtructing ſome Cambridge ſtudents to act. Burbage makes one of the 
ſtudents repeat ſome lines of Hieronymo and K. Richard 111, Kenpe 
ſays to another, . Now for you, - methinks you belong to my tuition; 
and your face methinks would be good for a fooliſh Mayor, or a fooliſo 
Juſtice of Peace.” — And again: * Thou wilt do well in time if thou 
wilt be ruled by thy betters, that is, by myſelfe, and ſuch grave alley. 
men of the playhouſe as I am. —It appears from Naſhe's Apologie of 
Fierce Pennileſs, 1 593, that he likewiſe played the Clown: © What can 
be wade of a rope maker more than a clowne. Will. Kempe, [ miſtruſt it 
will fall to thy lot for a merriment one of theſe dayes.” Malone. 
(3) —by the rood.] i. e. The croſs. Pope. | 
* 1t appears from Hearne, Fuller, and Blount, (as Mr. Reed has 
ors) that rod formerly ſignified alſo the image of Clu iſt on the 
_ croſs. 2 
Bullokar, however, is a better authority than any of theſe, = 
contemporary with Shakſpeare. In the Engii/þ Expyſitor, 8v0. 1 x4 
he defines Roode thus: In land it ſignifies 2 quarter of an acre. 


is ſometimes taken for the picture of our Saviour on the croſs.” 
Malone. 


(4) —Silence.] The oldeſt copy of this play was publiſbed in 160. ! 
muſt however have been acted ſomewhat earlier, as in Ben J hs fol- 
Every Man out of bis Humour, which was performed in 1599, Is — 1 
lowing reference to it: © No, lady, this is a kin{man to * i 


— 
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Sil. Alas, a black ouzel, couſin Shallow. Sf 
Hal. By yea and nay, fir, I dare ſay, my couſin William 


is become a good ſcholar : He is at Oxford Kill, is he 


not? | | 
Sil. Indeed, ſir; to my coſt. 
Sal. He muſt then to' the inns of court ſhortly: I was 


once of Clement's- inn; where, I think, they will talk of 


mad Shallow yet. a 
$il. You were call'd - luſty Shallow, then couſin. 
Mal. By the maſs, I was call'd any thing: and Iwoul 

have done any thing, indeed, and roundly too. There was 


1, and little John Doit of Staffordſhire, and black George 


2 


Bare, and Francis Pickbone, and Will Squele, a Cot- 
ſwold man (5), you had not four ſuch ſwinge-bucklers (6) in 


ail 


(5) ill Squele, a Coiſww i man.) The games at Cotſwold were. 
in the time of our author, very famous, Of theie | have ſeen accounts 
in {everal old pamphlets; and Shallow, by diſtinguiching Will Squeic 
as a Cotſwold man, meant to have him underſtood to be one who vas 
well verſed in thoſe exerciſes, and conſequently of a daring ipirit, and 
an athletic conſtitution. - Stec vens. EE 

The games of Cotiwold, I believe, did not cammence till the reign 
of James I, I have never ſeen any pamphlet that mentions them as 
having exiſted in the time of Elizabeth. Randolph ſpeaks of their re- 
vival in the time of Charles I.; and from Dovei's book they appear to 
have been revived in 1636. But this does not prove that they were ex- 
bibited in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. They certainly were in that 
ot King James, and were probably diſcontinued after his death. How 


ever, Cotſwold might have long been famous for meetings of tumul- 


ous jwinge-bucklers, Malone. Ld : 


(6) — ſwinge-backlers—) SToinge-Zuchlers and fraſe-bucklers were 


words implying rakes or rioters in the time of Shakſpeare. . : 
Naſh, addreſſing himſelf to his old opponent Gabriel Harvey, 1598, 
ſays: 49 urpe ſenex miles, *tis time for ſuch an olde foole to leave play- 
ing the ſwaſb-buckler,”” Again, in The Devil's Charter, 1607, Caraffa 
lays, „hen I was a ſcholar in Padua, faith, then 1 could have 
ing d a ſword and buckler,”” &c. Steevens. ; a 
1 Smithfield (ſays the Continuator of Stowe's Annals, 163 ty} 
4 5 many years called May re! Hall, by reaſon it was the uſua 
7 vs 0 frayes and common fighting, during the time that ſword and 
wal were in uſe; when every ſerving- man, from the baſe to the 
i, carried a buckler at his backe, whic hung by the hilt or pummel 
e o 
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all the inns of court again: and, I may ſky to you, we 
knew where the bona-robas (7) were; and had the beſt of 
them all at commandment. Then. was Jack Falſtaff, now 
ir John, a boy; and page to Thomas Mowbray, dule of 
Norfolk (8). 1 | . 


ich hung before him. —Untill the 20th year of Queene 
Elizabeth, it was uſual to have frayes, fights, and quarrels upon the 
ſundayes and holydayes, ſometimes twenty, thirty, and forty ſwords 
and bucklers, halfe againſt balfe, as well by quarrels of appointment 
as by chanee.— And inthe winter ſeaſon all the high ſtreets were much 
annoyed and tronbled with hourly. frayes, and ſtord and buckler men, 
who took pleaſure in that bragging fight; and although they made great 
ſhew of much futie, and fought often, yet ſeldome any man was hurt, 
for thruſting was not then in uſe, neither would any one of twenty 
ſtrike beneath the waſte, by reaſon they held it cowardly and beaſſy. 
| h | Malone. 
(7) —bona-rota-—] i. e. ladies of pleaſure, Bona Reba, Ital. So, in 
The Bride, 1640 : © Some bond-rcba they have been ſporting _ 
* er bent. 
See Florio's Italian Dict. 1598: * Buona rela, as we ſay god. f; 

a good v holeſeme plump-cheeked wench.” Malone. 


(8) Ther was Jeet Folfhf, noe fir Jula, a bay 5 an! page ts Thu 
AMoxbray, duke” of Narfolb,} The following circumſtances, tending 
to prove that Shakſpeate altered the name of Oldcaſite to that of Fal. 
flaff,, have hitherto been overlooked. In a poem by J. Weever, en- 
titled © The Mirror of Martyrs, or the Life and Death of that thrice 
valiant Capitaine and moſt godly Martyre Sir Fobn Oldcafthe Knight, 
2 d Cobham,” 18mo. 1601, Oldeaftle, relating the events of his life, 

ys: | 


« Within the ſpring-tide of my flowring youth 

He ſhis father | ſtept into the winter of his age; : 
a meanes (Mercurius thus begins the truth} . 
That Wr Sir Thomas Morobrais page.” 


Again, in a pamphlet entitled ® The Wandering Jewtelling _ 
to Engliſhmen,” to. (the date torn off, but apparently a republicat 
about the middle of the laſt century) is the following paſſage 3 il. 
Glutten's ſpeech: © I do not live by the ſwear of my brows, 1 2 Joln 
moſt dead with ſweating, I eate much, but can talk little. 8 
Oldcaftle was my great grandfather's father's uncle. I come 
kindred.” Reed. | | iſes, 
Different concluſions are ſometimes drawn from ee e, the 
Becauſe Shakſpeare borrowed a ſingle circumſtance from he a . 
real Oldcaftle, and impai ted it to the fitious Falſiaff, does it foο | 
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1 ir * couſin, that comes hither anon about 
M 3 „„ 


the name of the former was ever | : : 
of the latter? Is it not more e 123 to the vices 
polleſs one feature in common with Oldraftle tha the 699 gran tar 
to imagine that Falflaff was only Oldcaftle in diſeuit 3 were led 
have ariſen the ſtory that our author was — l ence too might 
name of the one for that of the other; a ſto 1 . 
have impoſed on the writer of the“ Wandertn pen tly ſpgcious to 
— credulity of Field, Fuller, and others, 3 des as on 
een brought in ſupport of an opinion contrary to my = _ has 
Having given my o JE 9 mw - 3 Stee ven 
1 ſhall here only add, that he! front. * in a femer nate, 
is no ddubt that the Sir Jphn Oldcaſtle of th ith Mr. Steevens. There 
V. ſuggeſted the character of Falſtaff to n King Henry 
very naturally adopted this circumſtance in N and hence he 
raltle, and made his F ada pass 6 . - e of the real Old- 
The author of the Wandering Fru ſeems t b oy duke : of Norfolk. 
Hr deſcribes the Glatton as related to * — been miſunderſtood. 
therefore as a man of a huge kindred; bu 5 ir John Oldcaſtle, and 
man nobly allied. From a pamphlet alread arms af go; ee 
izg of Gallants at an Ordinarie, it appears 3 2 entitled, The Mect- 
Henry V. was repreſented as a very fat bebe 5 e Oldcaſſie of the old &. 
play entitled 877 * Oluco fle, 1600, in 110 ce alſo the prologue to a 
K. Henry V. is deſcribed as my pv: FH ich the Oldcaſtle of the old 
thority or ſuppoſing Lord e 5 utton :) but we have no au- 
not evident then that the Oldeaſtle of the pla e e ee 
= ere in the contemplat ion of the e fe 3 
we" ow does the proof that Shakſpeare chan 0 1 Wandering Jew ? 
; i by this means one ſtep ?— Saad eee eee 
$i pa in a former note on this ſubjea 7 addition to what I have 
= ambden's Remaines, 1614, p. 2 TY —— that it appears 
3 diſtinguiſhed by the names of the . eee 
on oo ads * that I may ſay nothin 1 I =_ 
acted, ae bee 9 away the names of the perſona e = h me 
Comes: oft their names among the 9 8 ch they 
is een called by the names of 4 2 1 ER ION oo 
i more probable than that fh — repreſented, what 
2 e, and by the players, Oldcafile, ne ave been called by the mul- 
Aa character of that name 2 3 1 
V Rog res 2 and to whoſe * 
this play a falſe ſe, as Shakſpeare himſelf — in h _—_ 
his oe 2rfalſe idea bad gone abroad, that his) 22 
as Lord oe ? See t repreſentative of Sir Jobe Gtdcaft = 
play. Malone, = e note to the epilogue at the end of this 
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Shal. The ſame fir John, the very ſame. I ſaw kim 
break Skogan's head (9) at the court gate, when he was a 
9 a 3 BE, crack 


(9)  Shogan's bead—) Who Scogan was, may be underſtood from the 
| pr gi paſlage in The Fortunate Iſles, a maſque by Ben Jonſon, 
1626: | ; 


“ Methinks you ſhould enquire now after Selten, 
« And maſter Scogan. | 
— * Scopan ? what was he? | | 
“ O, a fine gentleman and a maſter of arts, 
Of Henry the Fourth's times, that made diſguiſes 
For the king's ſons, and writ in ballad royal 
« Daintily well, &c. | 


Among the works of Chaucer is a poem called Scogan, upon the 
Lords and Gentlemen of the King's Houſe.” Steevens. 

« In the written copy (fays the editor of Chaucer's Works, 1598,) 
the title hereof is thus: Here followethe a morall ballade to the Prince, 
now Prince Henry, the Duke of Clarence, the Duke of Bedford, the 
Duke of Glouceſter, the kinges ſons, by Henry Scogan, at a ſupper a 
mong the merchants in the vintrey at London, in the houſe of Lewis 

Jobn.” The purport of the ballad is to diſſuade them from ſpending 
their youth “ folily.“ F 


abs Skogan, who is ſaid to have taken the degree of maſter of arts at 
Oxford, being (ſays Mr. War ton,) an excellent mimic, and of great 
pleaſantry in converſation, became the favourite bufſoon of the coutt of 
K. Edward I/.” Bale and 'Fanner have confounded him with Heng Ste- 
gan, if indeed they were diſtinct perſons, which I doubt. The compo- 
ſitions which Bale has attributed to the writer whom he ſuppoſes to 
have lived in the tiq e of Edward IV. were written by the poet of the 
reign of Henry IV.; which induces me to think that there was no pat 
or maſter of arts of this name, in the time of Edward. There might 
then have been a jeſter of the ſame name. Scogin's Jeſs were pub- 
liſhed by Andrew Borde, a phyſician in the reign of Henry V. It. Shak- 
ſpeare hi d probably met with this book; and as he was very little fcri- 
pulons al out anachroniſms, this perſon and not Henry Scogan, the poet 
of the time of Henry IV. may have been in his thoughts: I fay ns 
for it is by no means certain, though the author of Remarks on the - 
edition of Shakſpeare, &c. has aſſerted it with that confidence whic 
diſtinguiſhes his obſervations. Malone. TY 
Since this note was written, 4 have obſerved that Mr. Tytn 
agrees with me in thinking that there was no poet of the _ 
- Scogan in the time of King Edward IV.' nor any ancient poet 7 75 
name but Henry Scogan, Maſter of Arts, who lived in the time ol ” 
Henry IV.; and he urges the fame argument that I have _ 
ly, that the compoſitions which Bale aleribes to the ſuppoſed Fobn = 
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crack (1), not thus high: and the very ſame day did I fight. 
with one Sampſon Stockfiſh, a fruiterer, behind Gray's-inn. 
O, the'mad days that I have ſpent ! and to fee how many of 
mine old acquaintance are dead ! _. 3 

Sil. We ſhall all follow, couſin. 

Hal. Certain, tis certain; very ſure, very ſure: death, 
as the Pſalmiſt ſaith, is certain to all; all ſhall die. How a 
good yoke of bullocks at Stampford fair? „„ 

Sil. Truly, couſin, I was not there. 

Shal. Death is certain. — Is old Double of your-town liv- 
ing yet? | => 

Si. Dead, fir. | 3 1 

Shal. Dead ! - See, ſee ! he drew a good bow; - And 
dead ! he ſhot a fine ſhoot :—John of Gaunt lovd him 
well, and bettered much money. on his head. Dead — 
he would have clapp'd ithe clout (2) at twelve ſcore (3); 
and carry'd you a fore-hand ſhaft a fourteen and fourteen and 
a half (4, that it would have done a man's heart good to ſee. 
—How a ſcore of ewes now ? i {gs 


: „ 


gan, were written by Henry. Bale and Tanner, were, 1 believe, Mr 
Warton's only authority. FO Ae | 
As to the two circumſtances (ſays Mr. Tyrwhitt) of this being a 
maſter of arts of Oxford, and jefer to the king, I can find no older au- 
thority for it than Dr. Borde's book. That. he was contemporary 
with Chaucer, but ſo as to ſurvive him ſeveral years, perhaps till the 
reign of Henry V. is ſufficiently clear from this poem [the poem men- 
tioned in the former part of my note}. 
* Shakſpeare ſeems to have followed the jeſt-book, in conſidering 
Jn, as , _ buffoon, when he mentions as one of Falſtaff's boyiſh 
ploits that he broke Scogan's head at the court-gate.” itt” 
Chaucer, Vol. V. Pref. , „ Toon Was g only 
Among a number of people of all ſorts ho had letters of x ö 
: a all ſor | protec- 
| _ to attend Richard II. upon his expedition into Ireland in 1399, 
18 Henricus Scogan, Armiger.“ Ibidem, p. xv. o 
0 a1 het crack, ] This is an old iſtandic word, ſignifying a boy or child, 
Ki . the fabulous kings and heroes of Denmark, called Horlf, 
as fur named Xrate. See the tory in Edda, Fable” 63. | 
OTA ds on 
65 —clapp'd # the clout —] i. e. hit the white mark. *Yarburton.. 
5 160 8 OE W i 1 be of yards- © * in Drayton's Polyelbion, | 
* At markes full fortie ſcore they uſed to prick and rove.”” 


nk „ „„ 
(4) Naur her ad ur ern und d h¹νν That is; fourteen ſcore of yards. 

| Net, , ‚ 3 IF Pn 650 : SANE Jobnſon. 
. 
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Su. Thereafter as they be: a ſcore of good ewes maybe 
worth ten pounds. | py 
Shal. And is old Double dead! 
Enter Bardolph, and one with him. 
_ Here come two of fir John Falſtaff's men, as 1 
think. | | 
Bard. Good mortow, honeſt gentlemen: 1 beſeech you, 
which 1s juſtice Shallow ? 5 
Sal. 1 am Robert Shallow, fir; a poor eſquire of this 
county, and one of the king's juſtices of the peace: What is 
your good pleaſure with me? | | | 
Bard. My captain, fir, commends him to you; my cap- 
tain, fir John Falſtaff: a tall gentleman, by heaven, and a 
hoſt gallant leader. 5 1 
Sal. He greets me well, ſir; I knew him a good back- 
word man: How doth the good knight? may 1 aſk, how my 
lady bis wife dots? 8 OY 
Bard Sir, pardon ; a ſoldier is better accommodated, than 
with a wife. © 
_  Shal. It is well faid, in faith, fir ; and it is well ſaid indeed 
too. Betteraccommodated !—it is good; yea, indeed, is it: 
good phraſes are ſurely, and ever were, very commendable. 
Accommodated !- it comes of accommodate : very good; a 
good phrafe (5). | | 2 


The utmoſt diſtance that the archers of ancient times reached, is 4 
| poſed to have been about . hundred yards. Old Double therefore 
certainly drew a good bow, Aaline, . 

45) 288 ved; a god abraſe. ] Accommodate was 3 modern term o 
that time, as Fes Jonſpin informs us: Tou are not to caft i mo 
for the perfumed terms of the time, as accommodation, comp 52 1 
ſpirit, e. but uſe them rogerly in their places as Ro - : 
verlier. Hence Bardolph calls it a word of exceeditg good command. 5 
© | Vefiniticn of it is admirable, and highly ſatirical: 3 om, E 
tommomthan for inaccurate ſpeakers or writers, W 5 1 ts 


kime term differently accommodated: as in the f. 


arburton, 


« Ihe woman ddes kot undediand the avord of ai. 
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Bard. Pardon, me, fir ; I have heard dhe werd. Phraſe 
call you it? By this good day, L know not the phraſe: but 
1 vill maintain the word with: my ſward, to be a {oldier- 
line word, and a word of exceeding good command. Ac- 
commodated : That is, when a man is, as they ay, accom- 
modated : or, when a man is, — being, —-whereb he may 
be thought to be accommodated; which is an excellent 


„„ 


Hal. It is very juſt :—Look, here comes good fir Jahn. 
Give me your good hand, give me your warldip's good 
hand : By my troth, you look well, and; bear your years very 
| well: welcome, good fir John 8 5 

Fal. I am glad to ſee you well, good maſter Robert Shal- 
low: —Maſter Sure- card, as I think (). 

Sal. No, fir John; it is my couſin Silence, in commiſſion 
with me. e e 

Tal. Good maſter Silence, it well beſits you ſhould be of 
the peace. 4 N 8 
Sil. Your good worſhip is welcome. 

Fal. Fie! this is hot weather, Gentlemen, have you 


provided me here half a dozen ſufficient men? 
bal. Marry, have we, fir. Will you ſu? 


_  »Fal, Let me ſee them, I beſeech you. | 
Sbal. Where's the roll? where's the roll? where's the 
toll ?- Let me ſee, let me ſee. So, fo, ſo, fo; Yeu, 
marry, fir : - Ralph Mouldy :—let them as. I call; 
5 yo do ſo, let them do ſo. Let me fee z Where is 
Mouldy, | | | : 
 Moul. Here, an't pleaſe you. 
Shal, What think you, fir John? a paod-linib'd fellow: 
young, ſtrong, and of good friends. 2 | 
| Fal. 


(0 —Mafer Sure- card, as I think.] It is obſerveable, that many of 
Shakſpeare's names are invented, and characteriſtical. Maſter Foxth- 
right, the tilter ; Maſter Shoe- tie, the traveller; Maſter Smeeth, the filk- 
man; Mrs. Over-done, the bawd;_ Kate Keep-decun, Jane Night-work, 
8 Sure-card was uſed as a term for # boon compenian, ſo lately as the 
latter end of the ſaſt century, by one of the tranſlators of Suetwnius, 

| | | | Talons. 
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Fal. Is thy name Mouldy ?- Le BOT: IONS e 

© Moul. Tea, an't pleaſe ou. 

Bal. 2Tis the more time thou wert ale. 

Sbal. Ha,; ha, ha! moſt excellent, i faith! "things that 
are mouldy, lack uſe-. Very fi ingular good In faith, well 
Taid, fir John; very well ſaid, HITS | 
el Prick him. ; cles a | [to Shallow, 


 Mfoul. I was mocks well 3 . an you could 


have let me alone: my old dame will be done now, for 
one to do her huſbandry, and her drudgery: you need not 
to have prick'd r me; chere are other men fitter to go out 
than I. | 
_ _ Fal. Go to; peace, Mouldy, you x ſhal 20. Mouldy, it is 

time you were ſpent. 

Moul. Spent- | 1 | 

Shal. Peace, fellow, peace, ſtand aſide : Know you where 
you are ?—For the other, ſir John Ie me fee; * 
Shadow 

Fal. Ay marry, Jet me have him to ſit under 3 bes like 
to be a cold ſoldier.. 

Sal. Where's Shadow ? 2 5 

Shad. Here, ſir. 

Fal. Shadow, whoſe 51 art e 2 

Shad. My mothers ſon, ſir. 

Fal. Thy mother's fon! like enough; Ty hy fathers 
ſhadow : ſo the ſon of the female is the ſhadow of the male: 
It is often ſo, indeed ; but not wm of the father's ſub- 

. tance. 

Shal. Do you like bim; er John? 5 

Fal. Shadow will [Grew for e pe him; 
for we have a number of ſhadows to fill up the _— 
hae. -- (7). | 

Shal. Thomas Wart ! 

Fal. Where's he? 

Wart. Here fir. 
Fal. Is thy name Wart! I 


| I. art. Yea, fir. | 
8 Fat 


PEE —ve have SD. e bs fl op the m mufler- heb] That | is, 
we have in the muſter- book many names for which we receive Pa) 
. though we have not the men. Fobrſon. 
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Fal. Thou art a very ragged wart. 45 

Sal. Shall T prick him, ſir John?) 

Fal. It were gpent uous ; for his gate is built en 1155 
back, and the whole e Rands' 2 7 pads 7 by _ * | 
more. 

 Shal, Ha, ha ha 1—you can do it, ür; von can doi 
- commend you well. Francis Feeble 2 „ 

Fee, Here, ſir. e LE 

Fal. What trade art thou, Feeble? ? „ 

Fre. A woman's tailor, fir. ROT THis 

Sbal. Shall 1 prick Him, fr? 

Fal. You may: but if he had been a man's 1 he 
would have prick d you. — Wilt thou make as many holes 
in an enemy's battle, as thou haſt done in a woman 8 hw- 
coat? 

Fe. 1 will do my good will, -fir ; ; you can have no 
more. 

Tal. Well faid, good woman's tailor! well ſaid, courage- 
ous Feeble ! Thou wilt be as valiant as the wrathfal dove, or 
moſt magnanimous mouſe.—Prick the woman's tailor well, 
maſter Shallow ; deep, maſter Shallow. 

Fee. I would, Wart might have gone, fir. 

Fal. 1 would, thou wert a man's tailor ; that thou might f 
mend him, and make him fit to go. I cannot put him to a pri- 
vate ſoldier, that is the leader of ſo many 1 "Let that 
ſuffice, moſt forcible Feeble. 

Fee. It ſhall ſuffice, fir. 

oy I am bound to thee, yeverend Feeble.— Who is 
next! 

Hal. Peter Bull-calf of the green! 15 
Fal. Vea, marry, let us ſee Bull-calf. 
Bull. Here, ſir. 


Fal. Fore God, a likely fellow j—Come, . me Bull- 
calf, till he roar again. 

Bull. O lord! good my lord captain. | 

Fal. What, Jo thou roar before thou art prick d? 72 
Bull. O lord, fir! I am a diſeas'd man. ; 

Fal. What diſeaſe haſt thou? + | 
Bull A whoreſon cold, {ir ; a cough, br; which I caupht | 
with ringing in the kiog' $ TY en his coronation day, 


ſir. | 
Fial. 
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Fal. Come, thou ſhalt ge to che wars in a gown ; we v 
have away thy cold z and I will take ſuch e that 


 Hignds Mall ring for thee.—-Is here all? 


| muſt have bat four here, fir ; — an 


Shed, Here is two more Machen War pumber (8); pu 
d ſo, I pray you, 80 in with 


a me $0, dinner. 5 15 CS hm: EFT 1 de „ e 
Fal. Come, I will go. dtink with you, but I can: 


in the wind- mill in faint ws, helds 
1 ao 


- 


tarry dinner. Iam glad to ſee you, in good troth, maſter 
Shallow. ' 135 x 45 : eee 


Shal. O, fir John, do yon mom ber Gnce we lay Wig 
* No more. of ths, good maſter Bballoy, no mare of 
1% Ke it wes a merry pight. And is Jays Nightwork 
Fal. She lives, maſter Shallow. 


Shal. She never could away with me (9). BN 
Ze Never, never: ſhe would always ſay, the could not 


abide maſter Shallow. 


_ Shat.-By the mals, I could anger her to the heart. She was 

then a bona-roba (1), Noth ſhe hold her own well? 
Fal. Old, old, maſter Shallow. | 
Sha, Nay, ſhe mult he old; ſhe cannot chooſe but be old; 


certain, ſhe's old; and had Robin Night-work by old Nigli- 


work, before I came to Clement s- ing. 
Sil. That's fifty-five years ago. 1 


(8) Here is tiuo more called than your numl er] Five only have been 
called, and the number worn +" four. ' Some name ſeems to hare 
been omitted by the tranſeiiher. The reftoration of this ſixth, man 
would ſolve the difficulty that occurs below; for when Mouldy and 


Bull - calf are ſet aſide, Falſtaff, as Pr. Farmer has obſeryed, gets but 


three recruits. Perhaps our author himſelf is anſwerable for this igt 


inaccuracy. Malone. | his expre ſſion of diſlike is uſed 


(9) Sbe never cs away zuith me.] T | | 
by Maurice Kiffin, Ee of the Andria of Terence, 1588 
All men that be in love-c@n ill away to have wires appointed them by 
others.” Perhaps the'origival meaning was—fuch a one. cannot travil 


- 


en the ſame road wwith me, Stervenss 


| Bo; in Hartington's Olonds rege B. 1 


* —ſcaree to look on him . . 

(i) —bona-roba.F Bana-Vobs was, in our author's time, the common 

tetm for a harlot. It is uſed in that ſenſe by B. Jonſon in his To) 
Adun in bis Humour, and by many others. Seu | 
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Gal. Hay, couſin Silence, that thou- hadſt ſeen that that 
this knight and J have ſeen !—Ha,, fir, John, ſaid. Lwell!? Vo 
Fal. We have heard the chimes at midnight, maſter 
Shallow. 8 518 n 50/15 bs 
Sal. That we have, that we have, that we have; in\faith, 
fir John, we have; our watch word was; Iiem bas Come, 
let's to dinner; come, let's to dinner: — O, the days that 
we haye ſeen ! Come, comes] 3 
|  [Exeunt Falſtaff, Shallow, and Silence. 
Bull. Good maſter corporate Bardolph, Rand my friend; 
and here is four Harry ten ſhiliings in French crowns for you. 
In very truth, fir, I had as:lief- be hang d, fir, as go: and 
yet, for mine own part, ſir, I do. not care; but, rather, 
becauſe I am unwilling, and, for mine own part, have a de- 
fire to ſtay with my friends; elſe, ſir, I did not care, for mine 
own part, ſo much. | | | 
Bard. Go to; ſtand aſide. | hs acct | 
ptain, for my old dame's 


Moul. And good maſter c 
ſake, ſtand: my friend: ſhe: has nobady:to do any thing abont 
her, when: I am gone; and ſhe is id, and. cannot help.her- 


ſelf: you ſhall have forty, fir. 

Bard. Go to; ſtand aſide. IE, | 

Fee. By my troth I care not; a man can die but once; — 
we owe God a death L Il neꝰer bear a baſe mind: ant be 
my deſtiny, ſo; an't be not, ſo: No man's, too good to 
ſerve his prince: and, let. it go which way it will, be; that 
dies this year, is quit for the next. ks 

Fee. Faith, Pll bear no baſe mind. 


Re-enter Falſtaff, and Juſtices, 


Fal. Come, fir, which men ſhall E have? 
Shal, Four, of which you pleaſe, 
Ke you pleaſe, Bord 


Fare, Kc. b.]. mignight,] So, in an ancient ſong entitled 4 N 


* We roſe from our mu th. with the taelve o'clack chimes,” — 


7. 


— 
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Bard. Sir, a word with you: have three pound to free 
Mouldy and Bulkcalf (7). 
_ Shal. Come, fir John, which four will you have ? 
Fal. Do you chooſe for nee 
Sbal. Marry then, —Mouldy, Bull-calf, Feeble, and 
Sn] m- ůͤm-ůnnù G 290005 3 151 ; 
Fal. Mouldy, and Bull-calf For you, - Mouldy, ftay 
at home till you are paſt ſervice (4)-z—and, for your part, 
Bull-calf, —grow till you come unto it; I will none of 
you. e i 
Shal. Sir John, fir John, do not yourſelf wrong; they 
=_ your likelieſt men, and I would have you ſerv'd with the 
Fal. Will you tell me, maſter Shallow, how to chooſe 
a man ? Care I for the limb, the thewes (4), the ftature, 
bulk and big aſſemblance of a man! Give me the ſpirit, 
maſter Shallow, Here's Wart; —you ſee what a ragged 
appearance it is: he ſhall charge you, and diſcharge you, 
with the motion of a pewterer's hammer; come off, and 


\ 


7 


(2) - Lave three pound] Here ſeems to be a wrong computation 
He had forty ſhillings for each. Perhaps he meant to conceal part of 
the profit, Fohnſen. EE it nals by: ona ded 
' (3) Forgor, Mo.ldy, ſtay ot bome till you are paſt ſervice J This hot 
- ſurely be: For you, Meouldy.you Bade flay'd at home, &e. Ff 
bas before a fimilar alluſſon, 'Tis the more time thou weret uſed, . 
There is ſome miſtake in the number of recruits : Shallow . n 
Falſtaff ſhould have four there, but he appears to get but three: Wait, 
Shadow, and Feeble, Farmer. 11 he ſub⸗ 

I believe, © fay at home ill you are paſt ſervice, is right: t : 2 
ſequent part of the ſentence being likewiſe imperative ; 4d, 
your part, Bull-calf, grozu till you come unto it.“ Mo. "8 

Perhaps this paſſage ſhould be read and pointed thus : 2 or you, 
Mouldy, ſtay at home fill; you are paſt ſervice >". Tyr 5 . 
(6) —the thewes, ] i. e. the mufcular firength or appearance o 
hood. So, again: Oh 

« Fox nature creſcent, does not grow alone 
© In thewves and bulk.” | pehaviour 

In other ancient writers this term implies manners, or 0 Gli 
only. Spenſer often uſes it; and I find it likewiſe in Gaſcoigne 

Government, 1575 : ; 3 
＋ « And 3 more than bees of better theres. e 
Shakſpeare is perhaps ſingular in his application of it to the Þ 
tions of the body. Stcevens, 
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on, ſuifter than he that gibbets-on the brewer's bucket (5) 
And this ſame half: faced fellow, Shadow, —give me this 
man; he preſents no mark to the enemy; the foe man thay 
with as great aim level at the edge of a pen-knife : And, 
for a retreat, —how ſwiftly. will this Feeble, the woman's 
tailor, run off? O, give me the fpare men, and ſpare me 


the great ones.—Put me a caliver (6) into Warts band, 


Bardolph. _ 1 e 

Bard. Hold, Wart, traverſe; thus, thus, thus. 

Tal. Come, manage me your caliver. 80: very 
well: —go to: very good :—exceeding good} O, give 
me always a little, lead, old, chopp'd (7), bald W 

7h | laid, 


(5) —ſwifter than he that gibbets-on the brewer's bucket. ] Swiſter than 

he that carries beer from the vat to the barrel, in buckets hung upon 
a gibbet or beam croſſing his ſhoulders. Jobgſan. N58 TEE 

Falſtaff ſeems to mean, ſwifter than he that puts the buckets on 
the gibbet; for as tbe buckets at each end of the gibbet muſt be put 
on at the ſame inſtant, it neceſſarily requites a quick motion, Maſon. 

(6) —caliver—] A hand- gun. Fobnſon. n. 

So, in the Maſque of Flaoers, 1013: © The ſerjeant of Kawaſha 
carried on his ſhoulders a great tobacco-pipe as big as a caliver. 

[t is ſingular that Shakſpeare, who has fo often derived his ſources of 
merriment from recent cuſtoms or faſhionable follies, ſhould not once 
have mentioned tobacro, though at a time when all his contemporaries 
were active in its praiſe or its condemnation, M0 M43 FE + 

It is remarkable, that he has written no lines on the death of any 
poetical friend, nor commendatory verſes on any living author, which 
was the conſtant practice of Jonſon, Fletcher, &c. Perhaps the ſingu- 
lar modeſty of Shakſpeare hindered him from attempting to decide on 
the merits of others, while his liberal turn of mind forbade him to ex- 
preſs ſuch groſs and indiſcriminate praiſes as too often diſgrace the 
names of many of his contemporaries. 'I owe this remark to Dr. 
Farmer. Stevens, | OBE 2:55 | * 

(7) Whey ber] Sbat is uſed for ſbooter,” one who is to fight by 

Ooting. 0 'nſon . 1 2 8 51 | | 

So in The Exerciſe of armes for Calivres, Muſtettes and Pykes, 


1649: 
* Firſt of all is in this figure ſhowed to every ft how he ſhalt Hand 


and marche, and carry his caliver,“ &c. With this inſtance I was fur- 
niſhed by Dr. Farmer, We ſtill ſay of a ſkilful ſportſiman ol game- 
Keeper, that he is a good ſbots * Stecvens./ | „ng, 

Again, in Stowe's Aznals, 1631 1 ＋ men with armour, enſigne s, 
drums, fifes, and other furniture for the wars, the greater pait whet cot 
were fot, the other were pikes and halberts, in faire corſlets.  - 
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faid; i faith, Wart; thou'rt a good ſcab: hold, there's x 
Sbal. He is not his craft's-maſter, he doth not do it 
right. J remember at. Mile- end: green. (89, (when I. lay at 
Clement 's- inn (9), Lwas thenſir Dagonetin Arthurs ſuow (i), 


I _— " 5 : 


(8) —Mile;end greep,] It appears. from Stow's CBrogicle, (edit. 1615, 
p. 702.) that in the year 1585, 4000 eitiz ens were trained and-exer- 
eiſed at co 9 8 r | + 
From the ſame Chronicle, p. 789, edit. 1631, it appears tha 
« thirty thouſand citizens — ſerxved on the 25th of *. 15995 — 
the Miles-end, where they trained all that day, and other day cs, un- 
der their captaines, (alſo citizens, ) until the 4th of September,” 
| Malone. 
(9) —when Tlay at Clement's-inn,—)] „ When I lay” here ſignifies 
when I lodged or lived. 80 Leland: '*' An old manor-place where in 
tymes paſte ſum of the Moulbrays lay for a ſtarte;“ i. e. lived for a 
time, or ſometimes. tin. Vol, I. fol. 119. T. Vartan. | 
30, ſaid Sir Henry Wotton, An ambaſſador is an honeſt man ſent 
1 85 _ d- for the good of his country. Religuia Hottoniare, 
Again, in Marſton's Jbatyou Will, a comedy, 160%: 
_ - * Survey'd with, wonder, by: me, when I lay 
__ © FaQtor in London." Malone: | * 5 8 
(1)--—L'war.tben fir. Dagonef in Arthur's ſhow], The-ſtory of ir Da- 
ganet is to be found in, Za, Mn d Anthure, an old romance much cel, 
brated in our author's time, on a little befoe. it. When papiſtry, 
ſays Aſcham-it his. Sdlyol-mefer, 425. a ſtanding pool, overfiondd al 
„ England, few: books were read in our tongue-ſaving certain books of 
«. chivalry, as they ſaid, for. paſtime and pleaſure; which books, 35 
« ſome.ſay, were made in monaſteries by idle monks. As one for 6. 
4 ample, La Mart d'Artbure.” In this romance fir Dagonet is kins 
| — foal. Or would, not have ſhewn his j ia capable of 
rapreſenting anx higher character. . 8 
Mr. Warten . Sir nay wo, 11 Arthur's ſquire. He of 
opinion that ©: Arthur's, Show here mentioned was. an. interlude o. 
maſque, which was probably extant in ger ms g and at 
from Mallory's Morte.d" Artbus, then recently publiſhed. Does on 
mean, (ſays that/ ingenious writer, Hifts of Engliſh Pectry, Vol. Il. p. 73 
that he acted ſir. Dagonet at Mile : end Green, or at Clement à-Inn 15 J 
the application of. a parenthes onlx, the paſlage will be.clearcd i. 
ambiguity, and the ſenſe I would aſign, will appear to be juſt.— = 
member at Mile - end Green, (when I lay at Clements inn, Lwast 
Sir Dagonet in Arthur's how, I there was, Kc. That is: I none P 
1 Twas a very. young. man at Clement einn, and nut ſit ta alt any higher 135 
than Sir Dagonet in the interludes which eve uſed to play in that ſociety, Kc. 
among the ſoldiers rvbo were exerciſed at Mile. end Green, there it d, The 


— 
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| here Was- a little qutyer: fallow(2),*amd u would away 
— this piece thus and a would Bont, and "abvut, * 


he performance of this part of Bir Dagoier (he adds, )- was ano- 
ther of Shallow's feats at Clement?s lun, on Which he delights to ex- 
patiate; 4 circumſtance in tie mean dine gare örtlgm ke the Purpoſe 
of what he is ſay ing, but d trodured on that aut, to Helghten*the 
ridicule of his character. Juſt as he had told Silence a little Beete 
that he ſaw 2 head broke hy Falſtaff at theeourt; ate, and the 
128 ſame An 1d fight with one Sampſon Stockfiſh, a ruiterer, be- 
ind Gray's-Inn.“ | 8 
This accoubt of the matter as ſo feaſonable, takt T. delleve every 
reader, as well as the preſent editor, muſt have been ſatisd withvir ; 
but a paſſage in a forgotten book, which has been obligingly conimuni- 
cated to me by the Rev. Mr, Bowle, induces me to think the words be- 
fore us have titherts'bben miſunderſtood; that Ae rbur' Shox Was not 
an interhide; but an Eæbibinon of Archery ; and that Shallow repreſented 
Sir Dagonet, not at Olement's inn, but-at. Mile end Green. Anſtead 
therefore of placing the words ©. I was then Sir Dagonet in Arthut's 
ſhow”, ina parentheſis, (as recommended very property by Mr. War- 
ton on his hypotheſis,) I have intladed in a parefitheſis the wards 
„When 1 lay at Clement's Hin.“ Aud thus the meaning 4s; —F-re- 
member, when 1 was a ſtudent and reſided at Clement's Inn, that on 
7 certain exbibition-· lay at Mile-end Green, when I was Sir Dagonet, 
C. 
A ſociety of men (I now uſe the Words of Mr. Bowle) ſtyling them- 
ſelves Arthur's Knights, exiſted in our poet's time. Richard Mulcaſ 
ter, maſter of St. Paul's School, in his Poſitions concerning #he training wp 
ef children, twice printed in London, 1581, 1587, in gto, (my copy 
wants the title,) ch. 26, in praiſing of Areberie as a principal exerqiſe 
to the preſervation of health, ſays, — how can I bat prayſe them; who 
profeſle it thoroughly and maintaine it nobly, the friendly and frank 
felloweſeip of Prince Arthur's Knights, in and about the citie of London? 
which if I had facred to ſilence, would not my good friend in the citie, 
Maiſter Heugh y, and the ſame my noble fellow in that order, Syr 
Launcelot, at our next meeting have given me a ſcore nodde, bein 
the chief furtherer of the fact which 1 commend, and the famouſe 
kiizht of the A which | am of? Nay, would not even. Prinee 
Arthur himſelfe, Maiſter Thomas Smith, and the whole table of tho 
well Known knights, and moſt active archers, bave layd in their 
2 againſt their fellow-bnight, if ſpeaking of their paſtime I 
ſhould have ſpared their names?” This quotation (adds Mr. Bowle,) | 
_ felcues three of them from oblivion ;-and it is not to be preſumed that | 
the Whole table of thoſe well tnoxwn bnights, moſt probably pretty numerous, | 
could eſcape the knowledge of Shakſpeare. —Maiſter eugh Offly was 9 
ſheriff of London in 1538.” f | x | 
| . he paſſage above quoted places Shallow's words in ſo clear a light = 
at they leave me little to d upon the ſubject. We ſee that though 
| : | ne, | be 
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come you in, and come you in: rab, tab, tab, would '; 
ſay; bounce, would *a ſay; and away again would 90 
and, again would 'a come :—1I ſhall never ſee ſuch a fel. 
OW. |; | \ 
Fal. Theſe fellows will do well, maſter Shallow. God 
keep you, maſter Silence; 1 will not uſe many words with 
you ;—Fare you well, gentlemen both: I thank you: 1 
_ muſt a dozen mile to-night.——Bardolph, give the ſoldiers 
coats. | | ok 7 | 
_ Shal. Sir John, heaven bleſs you, and proſper your al. 
fairs, and ſend us peace! As you return, viſit my houſe ; let 
our old acquaintance be renewed :. peradventure, I will with 
you to the court. 9 815 | 
Fal. I would you would, maſter Shallow. | 
_ © Ghal. Go to; I have ſpoke, at a word. Fare you well 
a | | +... | Exeunt Shallow and Silence. 
Fal. Fare you well, gentle gentlemen. On, Bardolph; 
lead the men away. [_Exeunt Bardolph, Recruits, &.] 
As I return, I will fetch off theſe juſtices: I do {ee 
the bottom of Juſtice Shallow. Lord, lord, how - 
5 | . | 70 ject 


- 


he is apt enough to introduce fiivolons and foreign circumſtances, the 
mention of Sir Dagonet here, is not of that nature, Mile-end Green 
being probably the place where Arthur's Knights diſplayed their 
| — archery, or in other words where. Arthur's Show was exhi- 
ited. f | | 
Whether this fellowſhip exiſted in the reign of Henry IV. is very un- 
neceſſary to "enquire. We ſee in almoſt every one of his plays how 
little ſcrupulous Shakſpeare was in aſcribing the cuſtoms of his oun 
time to preceding ages. | | 
It may perhaps be objected, that the „little quiver fellow,” after. 
Wards mentioned, is not deſcribed as an archer, but as managing à pr 
but various exerciſes might have been practiſed at the ſame time at 
Mile-end Green. If, however, this objection ſhould appear tothe reader 
of any weight, by extending the parentheſis to the words—* Arthur $ 
Show,” It is obviated; for Shallow might have reſided at Clement's 
inn, and diſplayed his feats of archery in Aythur*s ſoo elſewbere, 
not on the day here alluded to. The meaning will then be, I remem- 
ber when I reſided at Clement's-inn, and in the exhibition of archery 
made by Arthur's knights, I uſed to repreſent fir Dagonet, that among 
the ſoldiers exerciſed at Mile-end green, there was, &c. Malone . 
(2) — @ littie quiver fellow,] Qziver is nimble, active, &c. © There 
is a maner fiſhe that hyght mugill, which is full quiver and fwitt. 
-Bartholomeus, 1535. b. I. Henderſon. 
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jet we old men are to this vice of lying ! - The ſame 
ſtary'd juſtice hath done 2 but prate to me of the 
wildneſs of his youth, and the feats he hath done about 
Turnbull. ſtreet (3); and every third word a lie, duer paid 
to the hearer than the Turk's tribute. I do remember 
him at Clement's-inn, like a man made after ſupper of a 
cheeſe-paring : when he was naked, he was, for all. the 
world, like a fork'd raddiſh, with a head fantaftically carved 
upon it with a knife: he was fo forlorn, that his di- 
menſions to any thick ſight were invincible (4) : he was the 
very Genius of famine; yet lecherous as a monkey, and 
the whores call'd him—mandrake (5) : he came ever in the 
rear-ward of the faſhion ; and ſung thoſe tunes to the over- 

| FO wo ſcutch'd 


a 3 marr Turnbull-flreet ;] See The Inner Temple Maſque, by Mid- 
eton, 1619: . | | 7 
a Th in your charge to pull down bawdy houſes, 
© cauſe ſpoil in Shoreditch, 
© And deface Turnbull. ; ON | 4 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady: Here has been 
ſuch a hurry, ſuch a din, ſuch diſmal drinking, ſwearing, &c. we have 
all liv'd in a perpetual Turnbull-ftreet.” $8 2 
Turnbull or Turnmill Street is near Cow- croſs, Weſt-Smithfield. The 
con tinuator of Storve's Annals informs us that Weft-Smithfield, (at pre- 
ſent the horſe-market) was formerly called Rufian's Hall, where turbu- 
lent fellows met to try their (kill at ſword and buckler, Steevens, = 
(4) —were- invincible :] That is, could not be maſtered hy any thick 
ſight. Mr. Rowe and the other modern editors read, Tthink without 
neceſſity, inviſible, Malone. ; 2 
(5) —call'd him mandrake :] This appellation will be ſomewhat il- 
luſtarted by the following paſſage in Caltha Poetarum, or the Bumbie Bee, 
compoſed by J. Cutwode, Eſqyre, 1599. This book was commanded 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of London to be burar 
at Stationers' Hall in the 41ſt year of Queen Elizabeth. A 


? Upon the place and ground where Caltha grew, 
0 A mightie zzandrag there did Venus plant; 
An obje for faire Primula to view, | 


* Reſembling man from thighs unto the ſhank, &c,” 


The reſt of the deſeri 


on ſome ſubjeccs len ption might prove yet farther explanatory; but 


ce is leſs reprehenſible than information. 
Steevens. 


: Se a former ſcene of this play; and Sir Thomas Brown's Vulgar 
rrors, P. 725 edit. 1686. | Malone ' : 


(6) —ever-ſeutch'4—] That is whipt, carried. Pope. 


1 rather 
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TeatchU'(6) heſwives Hitt he heard the carmen hill, 
aud Twre—they were'his'Fancies, or his good-nights (). 
Fend now is this "Vice's Yayper (8) become a que ; and 
*##lks as familfarty of John vf "Gaunt, as if He bad been 
worn brother to him: aud Til be fworn he never ſaw bim 
but once in the Tiltsyarq ; and- then te bufſt his heat (9) 
for erowtding*amorty che -marſhis men. I ſaw it; aul tl 
Jem af *Gxarit, Re beat his' now name, (1): for you might 
"have *trufs'd : him, amd all his apparbl, into an eebſdiu; 
*the*cHe” Of a treble Hatithoy was a"manfion' for him, a court: 
und: now has he Hntt and beeves. Well; will be acquaitt- 
ed with him, if I retarn': and it ſhall go bard, but 1 will 
F 8 1 | make 


I rather think that the word means dirty or grimed. The word by- 
wives agrees better with this ſenſe. Shallow erept into mean houſes, 
and boaſted his accompliſhments to dirty women, Fohnſon, 
Ray, among his north eountry words, ſays; that an 'over-ſwitc)'d byſ- 
wife is a ſtrumpet. Oven: ſcutch d has undoubtedly the meaning which 
Mr. Pope has affixed to it. Over-ſeutch'd is the ſame as: over-ſcotch a. 
- ſcutch or ſcotch is a eut or laſh with a rod or whip. Steevens. y 
The following paſſage in Maraccus Extaticus, or Bankes" Bay boſon 
a Traunce, 4to. 1595, inclines me to believe that this word is uſed in a 
wanton ſenſe: © The leacherous, landlord hath his wench at his oom. 
mandment, and is content to take ware for his money; his priate 
ſcuteberie hurts not the common · wealth farther than that his whore 
ſhall have a houſe rent: free Muhne. | 
(7), fancier, or bis goodnights,] Fancies and Goodnights wer? the 
titles of little poems. One of Gaſcoigne's Gvednights is-publiſhed among 
his Flowers. . Ster ven, N 6 2 
(8) And now ir this Vice's dagger] Sir T. Hanmer was of opinion 
that the name of the Vice (a Troll figure heretofore much ſhown up- 
on our ſtage, whoſe dreſs was always a long jerkin, a fool's cap 400 
aſs's ears, and a thin wooden dagger, ) was derived from the Frenc 
word vis, which. ſigniſies the ſame as viſage does now... From er 
part came wiſdaſe, a word common among them for a fool, my 
Menage ſays is but a corruption from vis d'aſze, the face or head - an 
aſs. By vulgar uſe this was ſhortened to plain vis or vice. 
ton thinks that the word is only an abbreviation. of 55 
Vice in · our old dramatick ſhows: being nothing more than an . 
figure, a puppet moved by machinery. So Hamlet calls his __ 
_ © vice of kings, a fantaſtick and faftitious image vf-majeſty, a 
puppet of royalty. Malone. bay Nos „ 
1 19 le burſt his bead,] To break and to buſt were, in 5 Pi 
0 * . 7 So, in WD 809 8 8 
a ſpeare was burſt, and manie a great ſtripe given,. : 
(1} poo; 3 peu name.] That i, beat gaunt, a fellow ſo endes | 
that his name might have been gaunt. Fobnſen. 


— 
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is two ſtones — 24A e- young 
be a bait for. the old no on, 
_ ugg but I rot n ener, and 


there an end. 
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ACT, 1. 30K N * 
A Eat in Ven, | 


Enter the Arche. of York, Mowbray, Haus. and 


Arch. What is this Kiel calla? 3 
Hob. Tis Gaultree foreſt (4), an't ſhall pleaſe your 
grace. . 


Vol. VIII. 8 5 N i | . Arch, 


(2) —plilo One gt 
„ales A te tein Dy of D ito 5” won 


f believethe commentator has nefined this pallage SOOT: 4 hi. 
ſoſopher's two ſtones. is nN aw than the philofapher's:ſton The 
univerſal medicine Was never, * e 7 conceived to ea fone 
before the time of Butler s ſtane. Tobeſen, 

think Dr. Johnſon 8 explanation of this paſſage- is the true 
one. „I will make him of twice the value of the rar: *- lone.” 

alone. 

Mr. Edwards tidicules Dr. Warhurtan' s note on . this. paſſage, but 
without reaſon,” Gower has a chapter in his Confeffio Amanti, Of 
the three ſtones that a; nan made: and Chaucer, in his tale of 
ihe Chanon's 7eman, exprefoly tells us, that one of them is Alixar deped ; 
and that it is a2vater made of the four — aa, in the Sani. 
allutes us, it is 4 2 ane, and mot 4 Hane. 3% 

The following gaſlage in the . of "of The, rn Rau Pi 

pve 


vll s Image, and certayne Satyrgsy, 1598, may 
vas ſuppoſed to be a ſtone before the time * 5 Bu er: 


* Or like that rate and rich Elixir vi 5 if 

* Canturneto gold leaden invention.” 1 en 
C) If the y ouny dace ] That is, if the pike may prey — the 0 
if it be the Tong. of nature that the tronger may ſeize upon th Sneaker 
Falſtaff may, with great propristy, — Shallow. * 115 ? 
(J) i. Gault ree fare, * The earl e of W yi &c. Linde 


forward — the rede ad- and coming into a Plaine, within Galtree 
foreſt, 


— — —— 


2% SECOND PART OF 


Arb. Here ftand; my lords; and ſend diſcoverers fan. 
gray > rs of IDS e 770 = 
4: > Ye have ent alre „„ | 
Arch. *Tis well done. e 5 
My friends, and brethren in theſe great affairs, 
] muſt acquaint you that I have received 
New-dated letters from Northumberland 
Their cold intent, tenour and ſubſtance, thus. 
Here doth he wiſh his perſon, with ſuch powers 
As might hold ſortance with his quality, ' - - 
The which he could not levy ; whereupon 
He is retir'd, to ripe his growing fortunes, 
To Scotland: and concludes in hearty prayers, 
That your attempts may over-live the hazard, 
And fearful meeting of their- oppoſite. 
Mowb. Thus do the hopes we have in him touch ground, 
And daſh themſelves to pieces. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Haft. Now, what news! 

Ma. Welt of the foreſt, ſcarcely off a mile, 
In goodly form comes on the enemy: © 
And, by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon, or near, the rate of thirty thouſand. 

Mowhb. The juſt proportion that we gave them out. 
Let us fway on (5); and face them in the field. 


Enter 


foreft, cauſed their ſtandards to be pitched down in like fort as the 
archbiſhop had pitcbed his, over againſt them.“ Holioſhed, page 5, 


,) Let ws ſway e,] I know not that f have ever ſeen ſway in this 
fienſe; but I believe it is the true word, and was intended to expreſs in 
uniform and forcible motion of the compact body. There is a ſenſe 
of the noun in Milton kindred to this, where, ſpeaking of the weighty 
ſword, he ſays, It deſcends with huge two-handed ſtuay. ak 


| | , "REN TY" . Cle 
The word is uſed in Holjnſoed, Engliſh Hiſt. p. 986. The left 
of the enemy was compelled to ſevay a good way back, and give ground, 


&.“ | W, 
Again, in K. Henry N. P. III. AG H. . . 
4 Now year it this way, like a mighty fea, 
* Forc'd by the tide to combat with the wind; 
« Now fways it that uuy, &c. Steben. 


KING HENRY w. 8 


Eu Wedmerchsd. 


reh. What wellappointed leader (6) francs us bete? 2 
4, [ think, it is my lord of Weftmoreland. 
Wet. Health and fair greeting from our general, 

The prince, lord John and duke of Lancafter.;  __ 
Arch. Say on, my lord, of er in NN 
What doth concern your comingy. © 
Weſt. Then, my lord, $ . 2 
Unto your grace do I in Stief dee FE 
The ſubſtance of my ſpeech. If ther coballios 
Came like itſelf, in baſe and abject routs, 
Led on by bloody youth (7), 2 with rage (8), : 
And countenanc'd by boys, and beggary; 
T fay, if damn'd commotion ſo fps P 
In his true, native, and moſt proper . 
You, reverend father, and theſe noble lords, 
Had not deen here, to rep the ugly form 
Olk baſe and bloody inſurrection Loo 
| With your fair honours, You, e eee | 
Whoſe ſee is by a cunt peace n maintain d; 


(6) —well-appointed OS Well-a qe is — —_ 
50 in the Miſeries of Queen Margaret, by Draytan:: 
Ten thouſand valiant, wwell-appointed men. Steevens. 
(7) Led on by bloody youth, — B youth is Wk youth, or 


youth full of blood, and of thoſe gane anne uber to in- 
cite or nouriſh, Fobnſon, - 


So, i m the Merry Wives of 274 indfor : 5 Ta. 
«* Luſt is but a b/ocdy fire.” Malone, 
| (8) —guarded with rage,] Guarded is an es ion a taken a dreſs; 


it means the ſame as faced, turned wen uſes ache lame ex- 
Preſſion in The Merchant of V enice 42 WS, 


* www Giye him a lv 
4 Mate guarded than his feHows."” Stevens. 


Mr. Steevens is certainly right. We have the fame. alluſion in.z 
former part of this play : 


« To face the 2 of rebellion 


« With fo | 
409 belle chen ne K 9 may ple the eye 


80 again, f in Fas ſee before us: as 
do dreſs the ugly form o 
Ft © Of baſe and hloady | inſi aſurretion—."” Malene. 
—/ appear d,] Old Copicx—la appear. Corredted by Mr, rope 
Malont. 
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Whoſe beard the ſilver hand of peace hath touch'd; 
Whoſe learning and, good lettets pace hath tutor d; 
Whoſe white inveſtments figure _—_— g 
The dor and very bleſſed of 
| ET do yon ſo ill-tranflate yourſelk, . 
ut 0 the ſpeech of peace, thatbear fach grace, 
in — harſh and boiſtirous Sof war? 5 
urning your boca to grates , yout ink to 4 
Your pens to lances ; and pour dankte dne —. 
To a loud trumpet, and a point of wr? 
Arch. Wherefore do bist eſbthe queſtion fans. 
| W to . N ern _ 
Mo) of | Auk 


7 We 40. D. 


hops wore white eren 


* * 2 7 


(09 Whol x Abe — — Hs 
Hody, Hiſt. of ea * 141.) all, bi 
when they travelled. Ga 

By comparing this pa with another in p. qr, of r. Grey's notes 
we learn that thy white — — rochet; and 
this ſhould be worn by the chratrick areHbiſhop. n, + 3%; 

(1) rave, „] For graves Dh Warhumon. 1 ry plauſibly leads 
glai ves, and is n by Sie, Thom anger, Fobuſan, 

We might perhaps as, 2 U big dend Freaves, 1. e. armour for the 
legs, a kind of boots, 1 Ge of the Diſcourſes on ibe Art Military, 
written by fir John Smythe, Knight; 1589, greaves are mentioned as 
neceſſary to be worn; and Ben * employs the ſame word in his 


Hymenes. - 

Warner, in his Albion: England, 2602, b. 42 ch. by, ſpells the word 
as it is found in the old copies of Shak | 

« The taſhes, en and the grove, | af, ven. baiſes, all.” 
. „ 
- The eee or rather eee 8 by Mr. Aren 
appears to me extremely probable; yrt a following line in which th e 
a——_— S again nn. way: doe in a W h e. 
words: #3 fra | 

— hearing a dete bench with © SOD 5 
Tuyrniaę the word to ſword, and life to death. ; 


 The.jatter part of che ſeco e theſe Vines; bowerer, may be * 
ice in fupport of Zruves in its ordinary ſenſe. Mr. 


| jerves, that « the metamorphoſis of the 2 6 th 1 4 of 
e 
greaver, is E. boots, ſeems to de more appoſite t weed ſurely Sbakſpeafe 


them into fuch Inftroments'of war as laber; 

did not mean, if he wrote either greaver or glatver, that they _ Je 
made boots or fevords of their books; any more than that they 
lances of their pens. The paſſage already quoted, mM 
wvord to ſword,” ä Pres that He had no ſuch: me 1150 4 


. 2 9 


1 


E ING HEN „% 


And, with our ſurfeiting, and wanton hours, 5 * : : 
Have brought ourſelves into a burning fever, W Eats 
And we muſt bleed for it: of which diſeſe 
Our late king, Richard, being infected, dy*'d. 
But, my mo noble lord of Weſtmoreland, LM ; jp by 5 8 
take not on me here as a R 0 
"Troop in the throngs of military men: in 
But, rather, ſhew a while like fearful war, 
To diet rank minds, fick of happineſs 35 2 wy WS 
e | n y Yep. {330 MM. -AYSY: 

And purge the obſtructions, ich begin to ſtop. 
Our very veins of life. Hear me more plainly, 

[ have in equal balance juſtly weigh'd_ 


* amg 
nin 


What wrongs our arms may do, What Tongs. we ſuffer, 
And find our griefs (2) heavier than our pi XV ces. wy 
We ſee which way the fiream of time doth run, 
And are enforc'd from our moſt quiet ſphere (3) 

By the rough torrent of occaſion; ?:h7 

And have the ſummary of all our grief 
When time ſhall ſerve, to ſnew in articles go 
V/hich, long ere this, we offer d to the king, 

And might by no ſuit gain our audienfn‚·ee 
When we are wrong d, and would unſold our grief, 
We are deny'd acceſs unto his perſon () 6 
Even by thoſe men that moſt have done us wrong. 
The dangers of the days but newly gone 
(Whoſe memory is written on the earth) 
With yet-appearing blood,) and the examples 

Of every minute's inſtance (5), (preſent now,) 


1 


I 


ave 


| (9 e . ern grjerances, i 

(3) —moff quiet ſphere] The old copies fead quiet there, The emen - 

wo —— > = as cops | A, 47S ow 5 1:2 _— 
4) We are deny d acceſs &] The archbiſhop days in Holinſhed : 

5 Where he and tas companie were in armes, it was for feare'of the 

11 to whom he could have no free acceſſe, by reaſon of ſuch a mul - 

tude of flatterers, as were about him.“ Stevens, © 


(s) Of every minute inſtance,] The era 1 . | 
| 5 inſtance,} The examples of an infance.does not 
convey, to me at leaſf, a very clear Idea. The frequent 8 that 
2 in the old copies in words of this kind, make me ſuſpect that our 
"nor wrote—Of every minute's infants ; i. e. the examples furniſhed 
a | not. 
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Haye put us in theſe ill-beſeeming arm: 
Not to break peace (6), or any branch of it; 
ut to eftablith here a peace indeed, | 
Concurring both in name and quality. 1 
Mg. When ever yet was your appeal denyd? 
Wherein have you been galled by the kings? 
What peer hath been ſuborn'd to grate on you? _ 
That you ſhould ſeal this lawleſs bloody book © 
Of forg*d rebellion with a ſeal divine, 
And conſecrate commotion's bitter edge (7)? 
Arch. My brother general, the common-weakh (8), 
i n do 


not only every minute, hut during every the moſt minute diviſion of 
minute. —Jaflance, however, is elſewhere uſed by Shakſpeare far rxon- 
ple; and he has ſimilar pleonaſms in other places. Aalow. 
(6) Not tobreak peace,] He took nothing in hand againſt the kings 
peace, but that whatſoever he did, tended rather to advance the peace 
and quiet of the commonwealth.” . Archbiſhop's ſpeech in +.» 70mg 
; N kf teeven:. 
(75) And conſecrate commotion's bitter J i. e. the edge of bi- 
ſtrife and —_— the ſword of No So, in a ſubſequent 


ſcene, 5 TAE 5 
That the united veſſel of their blood, 
inſtead of“ the veſſel of their united blood. Malone, 

It was an old cuſtom, continued from the time of the firſt croiſades, 
for the pope to conſeerate the general's ſword, which was employed in 
the ſervice of the church, #7 arburton. * 

(8) My brother general, the common-wealth, &c. ] Perhaps the mean- 
ing is, My brothei general, webo is joined lere wvith me in command, mate: 
the commonwealth bis quarrel, i. e. has taken up arms on account 
of publick grievances; a particular injury done to my own brother, 15 
my ground of quarrel. 1 have, however, very little confidence in this 
interpretation. I have ſuppoſed the word general a ſubſtantive; bit 
probably it is uſed as an adjective, and the meaning may be, | _ 
the wrongs done to the common-wealth, the common brother of us 2 
and the particular and domeſtick cruelty exerciſed againſt my os 
brother, as a ſufficient» ground for taking up arms. —It the go 
the true interpretation, perhaps a ſemicolon ſhould be placed a - 
common=vealth, The word born in the ſubſequent. line [To — ö 1 
born] ſeems ſtrongly to countenance the ſuppoſition that To" . 
the preſent line is an epithet applied to brother, and not a ſubſtan 
In that which is apparently the firſt of the two quartos; lafoet | 
line is found; but is omitted in the other, and the folio.. | F 
that a line has been loft following the word commonaeealth ; $ 
of which was—« is the general ground of our taking up 25 1 . 


4 


* 
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To brother born an houſehold cruely, 
I make my quarrel in particular > oo 
IW-f. There is no need of any ſuch addreſs ; | 

Or, if there were, it not belongs to ou. 
Mowb. Why not to him, in part; and to us all, 
That feel the bruiſes of the day before :: 
And ſuffer the condition of theſe times 
| To lay a heavy and unequal hac 
pon our honours? © i 
Weſt. O my good lord Mowbray . 
Conſtrue the times to their neceſſities (1) N 
And you ſhall ſay indeed, —it is the time, 
And not the king, that doth you injuries. 
Vet, for your part, it not appears to me, vill e 
Either from the king, or im the preſent time (2) - © 
That you ſhould have an inch of any grouſmg 


To build a grief on (3): Were you-not reſtor Cc 
8 ann 4-3 N VE N 2 Nn 11.4 5 ; 'To 
2 32 N DT 4 


FOE DIES 15: $20 62 32k: "y 6+) '» 
This ſuppoſition renders tlie whole. paſſage ſo elear, that I am now 
decidedly of opinion that a line has been loſt. ' , My general brother the 
commontoealth, is the general gronfd of our taking up arms ; @ wrong of 
i demeflick nature, namely the cruelty fbexon to my natural brother, is my par- 
ticular round for engaging in this war. Malane.. 
believe there is an ertor in the firſt line, which perhaps may be 


o 4 75 . 21 


rectified thus: 


Ay quarrel general, the common-wealth,..  - 
Jo brother — fr ty cruelly, FT . 

* [make my quarrel in particular. 2:2 
That 1s, my general cauſe of diſcontent is publick miſmanagement ; mv 
„ cauſe a domeſtick inju done to my natural brother, who had 

en deheaded by the king's order. Johnſon. _ 
his cireumſtance is mentioned in the firſt part of the play: 
| The archbiſhop ho bears hard 1 
® His brother's death at Briſtol, the lord Seroop. Strewens, 
(9) 0 my good lord Mywbrey,—}]. The thitty-feven lines following 
AE the quarto. Malone. 1 e off FSFE 
1) Conſtrue the Nmet to their neceſſities. That is, Judge of what is 
done in theſe times according to. gu that — 2 — us. 
(2) Either from the binw Ne ene 
Ar rom the king, &c. ] Whether the faults of government be 
Puted to the time or the Zing, it appears not that you have; for you 
part, been injured either by the king or the time. Johnſen. 


(3) Tobrild a grief en:] i. & a grievance. Malone. 
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To all the duke of Norfolk's ſignieries, 1: 
Your noble and right- well-· remember? d father's bo wie 4p 

Mowb, What things in honour, had my geber lad, 
That need to be reviyd, and heath d in mo 
The king, chat lev d him, as thie tate ſtood ben, | 
Was, force perforce (H, \edmpelFd to baniifir km:: 
And then, when * Harry Bekagbrohe, and hep | 
Being mounted, and both fouled in 
Their neighing courſers daring of the ſpur, e 
Their armed ſtaves in charge (g),. their beavers-down (6), 
Their eyes of fire ſparking — ights of eb (7), | 
And the loud trumpet blowiag them 
'Then, then, when r mw have 4 
My father from the breaſt of Bolin A 
O, when the-king did throw his warderdown, | 
His own life —— the ſtaff he hre -: 
Then threw he down himſelf; an all their lives, 
That, by indictment, and by dint of ſword, 

ve ſince miſcarried under Bolingbroke: 

Wet. gen Arn lord Mowbray, now you koow not 


The em! of Hereford (®) Was A en 


1 


1100 FO force 1 ond Copy- Was fore? J 1 7 
Theobald. In a ſubſequent ſcene we have the fame words: 
As, force perfotte, tho age will put it in.“ SHD 
* And then, hen,] The old copies read, And then, tha. Cor · 
rected by Mr. Pope. Mr. Rowe reads And when that—. 


Malone. 


{5) Thetr arvied faves in or, | An armed Raff is à fance. To be in 
charge, is to he fixed in * for the encounter. Pom "8 

(6) —their beavers down, "Beaver, it has been alr6ad 7 1615 in a 
former note, meant property that part of the helmet which let doun, 
to enable the wearer to drink ; but Shakſpeare confounded it both here 
and iu Henlet with v3ifiere; or uſed it fot Bernt in general. "18 

Shakfpeare, I find; ts not anfwerabſefor any confofion on this ſubjec f 
He uſed the word lever in the ſame ſenſe in which it was uſed by all | 
Kkiseontemporaries. Malone. 


— ſights's 5.6. the perforated part of their helmets, 
through v kick they ala ſee to dire their aim. Fifers Br 


Sheevent. 


H: 
$) Theenttof Hereford) This 16 K mittake of our author's. 
2 Duke of Herod, * Nachufd I 7. Moline. | 


— 


2 on bea 
pot re ih OY 


4 an is! 0 . 


Cryd hate upon him; and 211 7 5 ra ers, © TOW ve; 
Were ſet on ET d, whom they 950 en e tf 
And bleſs'd, and 1 indeed (90% more than te Ki yo 

But this 1s mere igreſſion from my purpo 2 .— ee 

Here come 1 from our princely h 8 he 


To know your griefs; to tell youfrom his orice,” jab 0 
That he will give you audience: and wherein 

It ſhall appear that your demands are juſt. 
You ſhall enjoy them; every thing ſet off, . 
That might ſo much as think you enemies. up s fs 


Mowb. But he hath forc'd us +46'compel this or; 
And it proceeds from policy, not love. 5 
et. Mowbray, you over- , to take i it * ; 
This offer comes from mercy, not from, ear: von you 
For lo ! within a ken, our army lies; „ TBEED 1f 2098 
Upon mine honour, all tos, confident of e 
To.give admittance to a thought Gee 45 e et 
Our battle is more full of names than yours. smn, 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 

Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt; 
Then reaſon wills (1), our hearts ſhould be As good t— 
Say you not then, our offer is compell d. 

Mowb. Well, by my. will, we ſhall; admit no gag 

Wei. That argues but the ſhame of your N | 
A rotten cauſe abides no handling. 


Haft. Hath the prince John a full commiſion, . <8 


In very ample virtue of his father, i . 
To bear, and abſolutely to determine 176 5 W's 755 5 . 
Of what conditions — —— N 55 "NG 


55 - - 
A 45338 1 : 
1 * . 
Ag bas ere 197. ede 2 
% 4 4 


” * #8 Þ = I 1 7 * 7 
- — * 4 - : 1 +4 * \ o & 7 F o0 Ws * 1 


B (s) and 1 indeed —] ola FO? * did. Coney | 


Thirlhy. Malone. 
(4) foe ts W J The. old.mpy tes wall Gorteited by Mr. 
| — RD pe} we onghr. rather. 39 Then nes ſon — 
| miſtake has, I think, happened in The Merry Wives of Windſor. 


M1, alone, 


„ SECOND PART or 


=y 


"4 That is intended in the general's name (22 
I muſe, you make fo ſlight a queſtion, 
Arch. Thes take, my lord of Weſtmoreland, this ſche. 
ule; VVV 
For this contains our general prievances ; = 
Each ſeveral article herein tedreſs © "| © 
All members of our cauſe, both here and hence, 
That are inſinew'd to this action 
Achuitted by a true Tubſtantial form (33 
And preſent execution of our wills 
To us, and to our purpoſes, conſign'd (4); 


We 


8 That is intended in the generals name:] That is, This power is 
uded in the name or office of a general We wonder that you can 
aſk a queſtion ſo trifling. Jobnſon, 1 IHE x 
(3) ſubſtantial form ;] That is, by a pardon of due form and legal 
validity, Jobnſon. ade ot 5 re, | 
(4) And preſent execution of our wills | 8 
To us, and to our . conſign'd;] The quarto has cf d. In 
my copy of the folio, the word appears to be —conſin d. The types 
uſed in that · edition were ſo worn, that / and / are ſcarcely diſtinguiſp- 
able. But however it may have been printed, I am perſuaded that the 
true reading is confign'd; that is, /anled, ratified, confirmed; a Latin 
ſenſe : * au&oritate con ſignatæ /iter a. Cicero pro Cluentio, It has 
this ſignification again in this play: 109 #TO8s 77 5121 


7 4 


No prince nor peer, Kc.“ | 4 Sea 
Again, in X. Henty V. ede 75 3 N = ate 
* And take with you free power to ratify, 
Augment or alter, as your wiſdoms beſt 
« Shall ſee advantageable for our dignity,” - 
« Any thing in or out of out demands; | 
And we'll onfiga thereto. |... 


in, ibid. < It were, my lord, a hard dab — maid to ot 

en to—"". Canſin d, in my apprehenſion, is unintelligible. | 
E ng, = been made by the car, and one do 
have tranſcribed while another read, the miſlake might eaſily bare 
happened, for confign'd and confin'd are in found undiſtinguiſhable ; 
and when the compoſitor found the latter word in the _— 
He would naturally print, confin'd inſtcad of a word that has no ext. 
Dr. Johnſon propoſed the reading that I have adopted, . * 
the word differently. '* Let the execution of ouf demands pt fog 
eur bands, according to our declared puipoſes.” The oF * ed 


« And (God conſigning to my good intents) : 5 
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We come within our awful banks again ( 5), 10 41 2 

And knit our powers to the arm of peace, 200 | tis | 
Hel. This will I ſhew the general. "Pleaſe you ba, 

In ſight of both our battles we may meet 

And either (6) end in — Which neuen ** frame 1 


Or, to the place of di neee Ar 7 15 45 
Which muſt decide it. Wy 
Arch. My lord, we will 3 i ee ws 2 wel. 


Mowb. Ihere is a thing wikin mpboſum, tlleme, 
That no conditions of our peace can ſtaad. 
Haſt. Fear you not that: if we can, make o peace 


1 


Upon ſuch large terms, and ſo abſolu te. 
As our conditions ſhall conſiſt upon (7) 0 4 3871 
Our peace ſhafl ſtand as firm as rocky mountains: 2 

Mowb. Ay, but. our xution hall de ſuch, D185 * 415 


That every flight and falſe· derived cauſmmm 
Yea, every idle, nice, ger ayer t 94] 0 u 05 
* ae wc 9g na Sep! mir ade of 


7 


F ih N +; Wy 01 * 112 33 [ 8. 
quoted hen, I think, that the eg hHeitzög I ar e > 
the true one. Malone. 9170 189. 


x believe two lines are out of plare: Jnhdnl? 251 who q RENT 
; 1 A e 
This contains our gel gr lend, act e2290R970 246k 5.9 
And preſent execution of our wills ; | 
To us and to our Purpoſes conſin d. Farmer: 


(5), Me come within our awful barks ragainy}; "Heafal 5 bank; are the proper 
limits of reverence. Jobnſan. « 
So, In the Two Gentlemen ö bn: 2 gl 6228, 8.59 av A \ 


* Fiom the ſociety awful ment. 34 1 5 5 "A 5 li: IFN 
We migh UE Wes; TY NNE) bog 419 47% L 
tht read Ia ful. Stec ben.. x 


Dr, Warburton. | reads lawful. Me Have bee . m the wt cet this 


play 
o pluck down jultice om her daher tkacher dl? Becher 


Here it certainly means 2 awwe,n If, aty Aal boni: Warte the 
words, mutt. mean due and orderlꝝ limits, . fo Haw | 


(6) And «ir d A. 
Th birlby. te. be Saur ac 3 
. As wy al fend fell ol up n 
conditions and upon, ſhall make 199 Fo t 
nee So, in Fericler, Priiice of 8 609: ufig e | 
« Then welcome eac „ If he n/oft,” S 
Or what conditions x we e ſhall od ny ” Melons. 


= | 


- — 
2 | 
"> 
? 
N „ 4 
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That, were our #oyal faiths martyrs in love (8), 0 
We ſhall be winnow'd with fo rough a . 
That even out corn ſhall ſeem as ge is 


And good from bad ſind no partition. | 3 


Areb. No, no, y lord; Note be r ar 
Of dainty and ſuch pickitg/igrievances (9): 0 
For he hath found, —to end one doubt by dexth, 

Revives two greater in the heirs bf life. 4 

And therefolr wilthe wipe bis tables vlean 0 

And keep no tell- tale to his memory, to 2 iH 5 


That may repeat and hiftory his oſeg + 

To new e. For full well ws knows, 

He cannot ſo preciſely weed this and bags wo 
As his miſdoubts' t ocaſion: 5 lt 99894 50 
His foes are ſo — LENS 


That plucking to unfix — Mi bas 0 revs 26d | 
He doth unfaſten ſay and: ſhake a fiend;” JET * 79% „ I 
So that this land, like un dſftnſite fem 
That hath enrag d him on to offer ſtrokes ; ; 
As he is Rriking, holds his infant up, 
pv hangs. 1 correQon in the . 
at was upt to execution. | A | 
Hafe. Belldes, the king hath waſted all bis rod 
On late : offenders, that he aan. and leb. wow BY n 
+8: "EO * 18 e 


fr k 5 n TY wk 3 od Yo 


-- 18) | t, werf eur loyal faith faiths, Kc. ] in er 3 5 


* 


at, wvere our toval faiths martyrs in ſeue 
If royal faith can mean fait to a, king it vet cannot mean it hot 
much violence done to the langyage.. Tikes ore read,, With ür Thomas 
Hanmer, Joya! . which is pi oper, natural, and ſuitable to the in 


tenti the 
J NY Faith, che A ier eg is undoubtedly right, and o1 thor 
Eo —＋ . , Royal faith means, the faith due to a e 


Hen 5 
85 be citizens Have ſhawn Ar Tull 8 minds :: 


1&7} ds well aſſected to the & ſey, 4n" e 
* iſs os e ig Sn Wia FN tr toys, «hee Il wake oy 


al hoice,” i. e. not fuch a hey a ki oul 2— but 
ep a King for its ob 85 Yi 1 the faich Which | ; 
fue to à King; which has png on its jeg. Mulur. 1 
(9) ub picking riss I be Ruling, 11 


{1) —woipe bis table cen, ; 4 alan to a ate daa of date, iro'y, 
88 Warburten.... : 


10ING WERRY . . 


Lhd © er Me on he 0 => oi OS 
May — 3 Fx Wes 1 es e er _—_ U 5 2 775 
Arch. Tis very tree 2? t 
And therefore be aſſur d, n Se. 201 0 | 
If we do now make our atenement Well, wo VF 
Our peace will, like a'broken kind e. anale 
Cee Krenger for the breaking, * GVA: Pg ow | BY . { 
Mowb. Bet ſo. ol n ei 3] 
Here is returnꝰd my lord ef een, 1 H 


Weſt. The prince * here ar and: e you land- 
ſhi 1p | D Do $3: A 
To meet his grace juſt e e eee | 


Mowb. Your grace of York, in Bolle name then ſe 6 for- © 
5 ward. of 


Arch, 1 an Ne his grace r 00 we nd 
145 [aun 


* 
- * « *. 
0 c op 4 1 5 5 7 * * PX; * 7 i 4 . © 
— 5 - * * ** 2 ? * * 74 - FE 4 * 
54 1 * " : * : ep © : 5 
" * KW i > # #7 SS bw © 
* N. | | <5 1 , 
K 4 a ra 9+ 1.4 ; * 
A as 141 7 . Gre 
TE on, =" . 
ul? 2741 . 4 Þ Is KO a r 1 


. part of FI . e. 


- 


Enter from one fide, Mowbres: the Archbiſhop, Haſtings, 


and others: from F 2 Prins Jobn of Lavcalis 
Weltmoreland, e whe Altendawte.” of og 


%. —4 «4% 
52 nn 35% 


* 1 z* TT HG 


- 


of Jobs You are well encounerd here, r dan 5 
Good ene 8 rchbiſhi Por, 4 ho . 
And ſo to you, lord Haſtings and to all nib d 
My lord of York, it better # thew'd with Jou, 115 
When that your. flock, aſſembled by. the: bel ; 
Encircled you, to hear with reverence ret + 5 
Tour expoſition on the rr e ifs Moth 
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Than now to ſee you here an iron man (3% "IN 
Chearing a rout of rebels with your drum, bat 
Turning the word to ſword 75 and life TY 
That man, that fits within a monarch's heart, | 
And ripens in the ſun-ſhine. of his — 3 4 
Would he abuſe the Dear voy of the king, nai ” 
Alack, what miſchiefs mig 3 ſet abroach, | 5 2 A 
-In ſhadow of ſuch greatneſs ! With you, lord b. 125 
It is even ſo :— Who hath not heard it ho ken, hy = 
How deep you were within the books of God 
To us, the ſpeaker in his parliament; *© 
To us, the imagin'd yoice of God himſelf (4); 
The very opener; and intelligencert, ' © 
Between the grace, the ſanctities of heaven "- 
-And our duſt workings : O, Who thall dae =) 
But you miſuſe the reverence of your place 
Employ the countenance and grace of — ft 
As a falſe favourite doth his -prince's name, on 
In deeds diſhonourable ? You have taken . (6), 4 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God. WA 
The ſuhjects of his ſubſtitute, my father 
And, — againſt the peace of heaven and him, 
Have here up- ſwarm d them. 

Areb. Good my lord of Lancaſter, 
1 am not here againſt your father's peace: 
But, as I told my _ of Weſtmorelagd, 

SITS $93 I ORR INN. 


* 


The 


AI. — an ien . 4? Hesshed ; of ihe be ep that coming 
foorth amongft them "dal" in a#mour, "he inconraged' and LY them. 
foorth to take the enterpriſe in band.“ Suben. 

(3) Turning the word to faord, &c.] A ſimilar thought occurs in the 
prologue to Gower's Cone 15 Amantis, 1554: 3 


$3303 1 4ntq ard EA n 
Y * 5 and Th holy iow; 


—tbeimagin'd voice of Ge dimfelf ;.] The 79 2 1 app. 
4 * of — — 2 Ms. Pope introduced 
the reading of the text. Perhaps Shakſpeare e e. 50 | 
and voice, &. 80 in a ſubſequent ſoene : 7@ E 12 
« And he, the noble image of my youth.” © Malone | 
(5) —the 7 unctitiei of brauen, This expreſſion Milton [bas Lis * 
66 — him all he Ur of Craven: - 
« Stood thick as ſtars,” f 58} 09 | 
(6) talen 1b, To _ up, is to levy, to Tail: | in arms, J i 


-K1NG HEN IT V. 2283 


The time miſ-order'd doth, in common ſenſe (7). vw Sr. 
Crowd us, and cruſh us, to this monſtrous form 
To hold our ſafety up- I ſent your - 41 1 a dt 
The parcels and particulars of our grief; I) 
The which hath been with ſcorn, ſhov 'd from the court, 
Whereon this Hydra ſon of war is born: 
Whoſe dangerous eyes may well be charm'd aſleep, 
With grant of our moſt juſt and right ee Py 
And true obedience, of this madneſs cur d, 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majeſty... 791 i 
Mowh. If not, we ready are to try our fortunes is 
To the laſt man. 25 | 
Haft. And though we here fall down, . 
We have ſupplies: to ſecond our attemft; Tn 
If they miſcarry, theirs ſhall ſecond them ; ,. , 
And ſo, faccels of miſchief ſhall be born * 3 
And heir from heir ſhall hold this quarrel up, 
Whiles England ſhall have generation. 
P. —_ You are too ſhallow, Haſtings, wacht too hal 
ö 
To ſound the bottom of the after times | $4 
Maß. Pleaſeth your grace, to — them diredty, | 
How far-forth you do like their article:: F 
P. Jobn. I like them all, and do allow'them al (00. 
And ſwear here by the honour of my 400 
My father's * 7 have been miſtook; * with 
And ſome about him have too laviſhly _ wa. 3 
Wreſted his meaning, and amber er 1 8 
My lord, theſe griefs ſhall be with ſpeed redrefa'd "i 
Upon my ſoul, they ſhall. If this may pleaſe you, 
Diſcharge your powers 1215 unto W wank 2 ( 
As 
| 957275 common ln] Common e is the general ſenſe of general dan- 
(8) — of miſchief] Sucteſs for ſucceſſion; .  Wearkurton. 
| (9) and do allo -= i. e. approve. "80 in K. a 44. f. . 1. 
« if your ſweet ſuay FE 
| * Mlew obedience.“ Ar 
, (4) Diſcharge 28 poæuers—] It was Weſtmoreland ks this 
cceitful propoſal, as appears from Holinſhed. . The carl of Weft 
2 uſiag mote policie than the reſt, ſaid, hereag our people 
e deen lang 1 in armour, let them — home er 
trades; 


— 


8ECOND' PART er 


As we will ours: and Here, between the ürmies, = * 
Let's drink together frietidly, and ebrüe e; 
That all their eyes may bear hoſe robes be, 

Of our reſtored —.—— RATE 


* 
* ö 


Arch. Tue your 
P. Fobn. I giveit 
And thereupon 1 Gr es 
* "Ga, — 2 bY e eber to the 
This news of 1 let Aken hate 3 Wa pare 


I know, it wel pleae' thei thee? oY 


Eais. 0 
Arch. To you, my noble lord of W e ah 
Weſt I one: your: Sate: Aud, my you ee what 


I have beſtow's, 91 breed this . pee, - 


You would drinkfreely: but my love to Ns. 


Shall ſhew itſelf more-openly Wagener. 
Areb. I do not t you. 10 E „ 
Weft. I am glad of it. — 58 
Health to my lord, and — Mowbray, 
Mocub. Vou win me health in r 
For I am, on the ſudden, Something bi 
Aub. Aga ibi chances, men are erer e 
But heavineſs ſore· runs the good event. 
Mel. Therefore be merry, e (3) pace ſudden forrow 


Serves to ſay thus, Some good thimg comes to-morrow. + 


Arch. Believe me; Jam Salk 1 cht in ſpirit. 
. "$0 mach the worſe if you own nete uv. | 
i "Shouts within, 
1 Jabs. The word: of Plies is dender; Hark, bow 
they . R 
4 * 


RNs 3 in tlie meane time let us drink together in fgne ebener, 
that the people on both ſides may fee r know that it i true, that 
we be light at a point. Steevers, ©» 

(2) Againſt ill chances, men ars over merry ;} Thus che oer deſeribes 
-'Ronieoas: an amid degree of <hearfulneſs juſt before he 
3 the death of Juket Stevens; 

43) Therefare demexty, com; That is, therefore, 1 are 
8 redet, be merry, er. ſuch ſudden 

totobode good. Je. 


Mowb. This had been chearful- aſter victory. 

Arch. A peace is of the r 
For then boch parties riqhly are Oe. 
And neither party loſer. OO + 

P. John. Go, my lord. 
And let our army be diſcharged tos. [as W.. 


And, good my lord, ſo pleaſe you, let our wa. ln 


March by us; „„ as ban ib 
We ſhould have CE TL r 0 q 3 a 
Arch. Go, good Haſtings, 25 Og! 
And, ere they boiled, ee them march by: > isl m0? 
DL Bout. Heſtings. 
2M John. [truſt Jords, we all lie to-night together.— 
Re-enter Ww Aeta. 


Now, couſin, wherefore ſtands our army ſtill! | 
e. The leaders, having charge from 2 to Rand, 
Will not go off until they hear vou ſpeak. | 
P. Jo n. They know their duties. 1 


Re-enter Haſtings. | 


Hot, My lord, our army is 3 WOES 
Like youthful ſteers unyok'd, they take their courſes _ _- 
— weſt, north, ſouth ; or, like a ſchool — 
Each hurries towtads his home, and {porting p 1 
"Wet. Good tidings, my lord Haſtings ; for the which 
i arreſt thee.traitor, of high treaſon : Io 1 
Aud you, lord archbiſhop, —and you, Lor W 
Of "= treaſon attach you . 1040 
owh. Is this ng end honourable his 
WW. Is your zend © 57555 | Sh 
Arch, Will you thus al . rü ? 


s — 


* 


(4) let our trains, & IR Our m on part, hat we 
7 both ſee thoſe 1 8205 a0 223 5 us, ago 
f. We ought, pethaps, to read ar tiains. The: prince os his own 
Rae ſufficiently, and only wanted to be aequainted with that of 
e enemy, The plural, * However, ſeems i Fat of the old 
reading. Malone. 
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Strike up our drums, purſue the ſcatter d ſtray 


Treaſon's true bed, and yielder up of death. 
S % 


and of what place, I pray? 
the dale (5). 


P. Jobn. I pawn'd thee none 
I promis d you redreſs of theſe fame grievan ces, 
Whereof you did complain j which, by mine hanour, 
I will perform with a moſt chriſtian care. 
But, for you, rebels, look to taſte the tie 
Meet for rebellion, and fuch acts as yours. 
Moſt ſhallowly did you theſe arms commence, _ 
Fondly brought here (5), and fovliſhly-ſent hence. — 


Heaven, and not we, hath ſafely fought today.— 
Some guard theſe traitors to the block of dea; 


SCENE Ul. 
Auer part of theforeſhs 
Maruns. Excurfiont, Enter Falſtaff and Colevile, | 

Fal. What's your name, ſir ? of what condition are you; 


Cole. I am a knight, fs and my name is —Colenik of 


Fal. Well then, Colevile is your name : a knight is you 
degree; and your place, the dale: Colevile ſhall . 


(5) Fondly brooglt here, Ke] Fonidly is fooliſhly. So, in lord uner- 
tranſlation of the ſecond book _ Ps _— 3 
« What wight ſo ford ſuch offer to refuſe? Stec ren. 
(6) Exeunt.] [pn but raiſe ſome indignation to find __ 
rible violation of faith paſſed over thus (lightly by the poet, 
any note of cenſure or deteſtation. Fobnſon. lowed the 
Shakſpeare, here, as in many other places, has merely fol Gon, and 
hiſtorians who related this perfidious act without animadverion, * 
who ſeem to have adopted the ungenerous ſentiment of Choræbus:: 
—dolus an virtus, quis in boſſe reguirat 
But this is certainly e for! is the duty of a poet always? 
take the ſide of virtue. Malone, Dotham, the 
(75) ville of the dale.) © At the king's coming to omitted 
lord Haftings, fir Fobn Coleville of the dale Ss. being , 3 
of conſpiracy, were there beheaded.” Holinſhed, p. 53 TY 


KING HEXRT W. 2 


name; a traitor your degree; and the dungeon your place, 
—a place deep enough (7) : ſo ſhall you be {till Colevile of 
the We , ET to. $2 a 
Cole. 12 not you ſir John Falſtaff? 4 3 
Fal. As good a man as he, ſir, whoe'er I am. Do ye 
yield, fir? or ſhall I ſweat for you'? If I do ſweat, they are 
drops of thy lovers, and they weep for thy, death ; there- 
fore rouſe up fear and trembling, and do obſeryance to my 
mercy. ' , ® 
| 2 I think, you are fir John Falſtaff; and, in that 
thought, yield m 8 3 
Fal. Lhave a whole ſchool of tongues in this belly of mine; 
and not a tongue of them all ſpeaks any other word but 
my name. An I had but a belly of any indifferency, I 
were ſimply the nioſt active fellow in Europe: My womb, 
ac! womb, my womb, undoes me. Here comes our gene- [ 
Eater Prince John of Lancaſter, Weſtmoreland, and 
P. John. The heat is paſt (9), follow no farther now j— | 
Call in the powers, good coufin Weſtmoreland, =. - | + 
=: , ⁊ᷣͤ ng: Welt. 
Now, Falſtaff, where have you been all this while ? 
When every thing is ended, then you come 
Theſe tardy tricks of yours will, on my life, 
One time or other break ſome gallows? back. 
Fal. I would be ſorry, my lord, but it ſhould be thus: 
I never knew yet, but rebuke and check was the reward 
of ralour, Do you think me a ſwallow, an arrow, or a bullet? 
1 nol ee e > gory eee 


99ꝙ9h4r os os te 
# dungeon your place, —a place deep enough : ſo ſhelf you be fil 
nas, the dale. —] But where is the — or the logick of this con- 
| der 8 am almoſt perſuaded that we ought to xead thus. Cole- 
ville thall ſtill be your name; a traitor your degree, and the dungeon 
mall place; a dale deep enough.“ He may en juſtly infer — 10 
Tn ſtill be Coleville of the dale.” Tamobitt. nn) 
— _ of ap is included in deep; 4 dale is a deep place; a dun- 
e 3 Ys 
in a dale, 7 2 ;' he that is in a dungeon may be therefore ſaid to be 
(9) The heat i - 2 | 
1 5 3 2 That * . of reſentment, the — 
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Give E* in my r and old” motion, the - expeditior "of 
choüght? 1 ee kither with the ve very oy 
inch of | oma + ; I have founder d nine: ſcore and odd © 
poſts: : and here, travel-tainted as l 1 am, have, in iny 
immaculite valour, taken fir John Colevile of the . 
a moſt furious Knight, and valorous enemy: But what | 
of that? he ſaw me, and yelded z that 1 may juſtly fay 
with the hook-noſed fellow of Rome, came, lay, and 
over came. 
| K ons It was more his courtely than of ; Four de- 
erving. 
Fal. > ow not; 1 661 is, ad here 1 yield kim: 
and Tn your grace, let it be book'd with "te reſt 4 
this "day's deeds; or, by the lord, I will have it in a 
' ticular ballad elſe, with mine own picture on the 1 top o 5 
Colevile kiſing my foot: To the which wourſe if I be 
enforced, if you do not all ſhew like gilt two-pences to 
me; 2 I, in the clear {ky of fame, : o'er-ſhme- you 23 
much as the full moon doth. the cinders of the element, 
which ſhew like pins? heads to her; believe not the word 
of the noble: Therefore let me have right, and l. _ 


mount. 


bn. Thine's too heavy to mount. 
Leet mine then. | | 
obn. Thine's too thick to „ i | 
5 Let it do ſomething, my poor FRY — 
goods and call it hat you wil. | 
| 2 Is e e name Colevile? 
It 48 my 
F. Fobn. _— rebel art then, Colerite, 
Fal. And a famous true ſubje& took him. 
Cole. T am, my lord, but as my betters are, 
That led me hither : had they been rul'd * me, 
You ſhould have won them dearer than like 
Fial. I know not how they fold them N ape if thou for 
TIEN ie AY and & thank thee 
ee. 5 C 


nuts Weltmoreland. 
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We. 2 is made, and execution ſtay d. 
505 an, Send Coleyile, wich his contedergtes,,. 
10107 to preſent Fe : STR 
Blunt, lead him 5 hence; an de yu png im te 3 
And now Wu we towards 105 court, eee, 21 
T hear, the kihg my f | GR lege 
Our newsſhall 1 dre us 150 his BR + 8 
Which, couſin, bear, to com kn | 1 i 
And we with FAM peed Aſk n ar TAI 
Fal. My lord, 7 deech you, give 12 res 
Gloſterſhire, nr Pom when, Foy my 


* . are you we eb pn 1. 7 in my n 


Shalk better ſpeak. of you than you deſerve (2). 25 
and Bid „in ye | Stand 
1 We __ ext 2725 . i po eel re 129 Ho 1 on — 


mon uſe, ) in your . "report of me. So, in the J f a 
Shrew : 


« 1] pray you, fland good father to me now.“ $a 3 


Mr. Steevens is certainly right, In a former ſcene of this play Naar 
hoſteſs ſays to the chief juſtice, © good my lord, be good unto me:; op be- 
ſeech you, fand to me“. Though an equivoque may have been there 
intended, yet one of theſenſes conveyed by this expreſſion i in CO 
is the ſame as here, So, in | Cymbeline : 88 
« Be my good lady. 2 8 
""_m more appoſitely, in kerle e 
his gracious nature 
Would think upon you for your voices, 
Standing your friendly lord. 5 
AS i © oo. 
*— What would be with us 7— I eta LL 
% He writes us hete=—— ' 
To tand good lord, and help him in diſtreſs. * . 
Stand is here the imperative word, as give is before. Stand my.; 
rd, i. e. be my good patron and benefaQor. B. my good lord was *. 
old court pale uſed by a perſon who aſked a favour of a man of high 
rank, 80 in a letter of the earl of Northumberland, (printed in the 
appendix to the Northumberland H ouſoold Book +) he defires that Cardi; inal 
Wolſey would fo far * be biz d lord,” as to cinpower ** to e 
a perſon who had defrauded aim Frey. | 
(2) —1 in my condition, 
dali better ſheet of you 1. you erer! 7 in. * 


4 


— 
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Fel. I would, you had but che wit | Myers better tha 
your dukedom.— Good faith, this ſame young ſober. 
blooded boy doth, not love me; nor a man cannot make him 
laugh (3) J but that's no marvel, he drinks no wine. 
ere's never any of theſe demure boys come to any proof; 

for thin drink doth fo over-cool "their blood, and making 
many fiſh-meals, that they fall into a kind of male green-ſick- 
neſs ; and then, when they marty, they get weaches: they 
are generally fools and cowards dn? ſome of us ſhoul 
be too, but for inflarimation. A good therris-ſack (4) hath 
a two fold operation in it. It acts me into the brain; 
dries me there all the fooliſh,” and dull, and crudy vz 


| . * + I's 3:32 Ti ' # x Y, Gs! 
urs "50G vir : 8 it a e 
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in my place as a commanding officer, who ought to repreſent things 
merely as they are, ſhall ſpeak better of you than you deſerve, 
So, in the Tempeſt, Ferdinand ſays: Lane pres | 
lam, my condition, 
« A prince, Miztanda—.” Stevens. 8 
(3) —this ſame fober-blooded boy doth not love me ; nor a man cane! 
mole bim laugh ; — ] Falfiaff ſpeaks here like a veteran in life. The 
- young prince did not love him, and he deſpaired to gain his affection, 
for be could not make him laugh. Men only become friends by com- 
munity of pleaſures. He who cannot be ſoftened into gaiety, cannot 
eaſily be melted into kindaeſs. Jebnͤlt. 

(4) —feerris ſaci ] So called probably from Xeres, a ſea-port town 
in Spain. The wine was perhaps the ſame which we now call ferry, 
=- -_ might admit of a mixture of ſugar better than what we nov 

The epithet ferry or ferric, when added to ſack, merely denoted 
the particular part of Spain whence it came. See Minſheu's Spaniſh 
Dict. 1617: © Xeres, or Xeres, oppidum. Beeticz, i. e. Andalubz, 
prope Cadiz, unde nomen vini de Xeres. A. Alice Neres fad). 
Sherris-Sack was therefore what we now denominate Sherry. The 
ſack to which this epithet was not annexed, came chiefly from Malaga. 


Cole, who in 1679, renders ſack, vinam Hiſpanicum, renders hne 


by Vinum Eſeritanum; and Ainſworth by Vinum Audaluſianum. Set 
former nore, p. 626. Malone. Me MI GU 
(5 1 * me into the brain; dries me there all the —eruch al. 
fours—] This uſe of the pronoun is a familiar redundancy amon 2 
old writers. So Latimer, p. 91: * Here cometh me not eſe 770 
thers from their counſels.” & There was one wiſer (hae the reit, a 
he comes me to the biſnop. Edit. 1575. p. 75. Beule. . „ 

(6) e ee i. e. Quick to underſtand. In this ſenſe it 
now almoſt diſuſed. Steen. 
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quick, forgetive 7), full of nimble, fiery, and delectable 

ſhapes ; which deliver d oer to the voice, (the tongue) 
which is in the birth, becomes excellent wit. The fecond 
property of your excellent ſherris is,—the- warming of the 
blood; which, before cold and ſettled, left the liver white 
and pale, which is the badge of puſillanimity and cowardice ; 
but the ſherris warms it, and makes it courſe from the in- 
wards to the parts-extreme. It illumineth the face; which, 
a8 a beacon gives warning to all the reſt of this little kingdom, 
man, to arm: and then the vital commoners, and inland pet- 
ty ſpirits, muſter me all to their captain, the heart; who, 
great, and puff d up with this retinue, doth any deed of cou- 
rage; and this valour comes of ſherris: So that ſkill in the 
weapon is nothing, without ſack; for that ſets it awork : and 
learning, a mere hoard of gold kept by a devil (8); till fack 
commences it, and ſets it in act (9) and uſe. Hereof comes 
it, that prince Harry is valiant: for the cold blood he did 
naturally inherit of his father, he hath, like lean, ſteril, and 
bare land, manured, huſbanded, and tilled, with excellent en- 
deavour of drinking good, and ſtore good of fertile ſherris 3 that 
he is become very hot, and valiant. If I had a thouſand ſons, 
the firſt human principle I would teach them, ſhould: be,— 
2 * thin potations, and ta addict themſelves to 
ack, oft vo; He ono ide bi iel mn) 


(7) —forgetive,—] Forgetive from forge; inventive, W 5 | 

| | . & . ot N ei. | bnſon. 
18) et by @ devil, —] It was anciently ſuppoſed that all the mines 
of. &c. were guarded by evil ſpirits Steevens. 1 0 
; believe, till ſack 


9) —fillſack commences it, and ſets it in ac] 1 

gives it a beginning, brings it into action. Stcevens. . - Ty 
lt ſeems probable to me, that Shakſpeare in theſe words alludes to 
the Cambridge Commencement ; and in what follows te the Oxford cf. 
by thoſe different names our two univerſities have long diſtinguithed 
the ſeaſon, at which each of them gives to het reſpective ſtudents a 
complete authority to uſe boards of learning. which have entitled them 
to their ſeveral degrees in arts, law, phylick, and divinity.” 


8 8 | | Torwbitt, 
| 80, in The Rearing Girl, 1611 „ e RS e nn, 
„Then he is held a freſhman, and a fot, „ 
* And never ſhall commence? eee 17 43 


Alain Tegel, Faſt or Mather Baneb's Merriments, 1694 m U A doe- 
at Was newly cemmenc d at Cambridge,” &c. Stevens." 


cuſtom : 
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: 8. 1 5 : 
Al ien Robert Salas, eſgui © him , 
between my finger: my thumb h 
n eee — 78 0 
Kind 2 ge 1. W. . 


wee, eee 
Bu King Hem, Clarence, Prive Humphrey Wai, 


Hom. Now, — if — coll. 
To this:dehate that blesdęth at our doors, 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
„ 2 — a, 
navy 13:addrefsd (2), our power 
Our ſubſtitutes in rt Bog well i aro 
And every thing lies level to our wiſh : 
Only, we want a little perſonal ftrength ; ; 
And pauſe us, till theſe rebels, now afoot, 
Come underneath the yoke of government. 
Wars (Both which, we. doubtnotþut your 6 r. 
Shall ſoon en 5 
XK. Hen. Wes phrey, my Go of Gloſter, | 
Where in the prince W e ay 7 1 7 


{$#5 <Q 
1121 FEY — Fart fe] A — pleaſant allyion 
1 of ſealin ny ſoßt * Waerburton." 
So, in Tur Five by Middleton, no date: 5 
ee Fetch a 8 of /oft 2vax to ſea] letters. Siren 
In our poet's V aner. 


* What wax bon but difſolxes. vit 
« And yields at lafl to every 200 light ae 75 eee, © 
h Or navy is addref d, —] iet een bree 7 
in X. Henry x. for bur waren we are a. nr 
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P. Humph. 1 think, he's gone to hunt, my _ at 


Windfor. i 1 
K. Hen. And how accompanied? e LAT LEG 
P. Humph. I do not know, ay und, wk mah Tee 
K. Hen, Is not his broker, Thomas of : | 
him? 
P. Humpb. No, my be hes in preſence here. 
Cla. What would 25 lord and father? 
K. Hen. Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of Cha- 
rence. 
How chance, thou art not t with the prince ay brother ? 
He loves thee, and thou doſt neglect him, 3 
Thou haſt a better place in his affection, 
Than all thy brothers: cheriſn it, my boy; 
And noble offices thou ma ſt eſſett 
Of mediation, after I am dead, 
Between his greatneſs and thy other brethren :— 
Therefore omit him not; blunt not his love ; 3 
Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace, 
By ſeeming cold, or careleſs of his will. 
For he is gracious, if he be obſery'd ; 
He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity (3): | 
Yet notwithſtanding, being incens d, he's Hint; | 
As humourous as winter (4), and as ſudden - 


Voi. O f ry As 


(3) He bath a tear for pity, and a hand 


Campla Open as day for melting charity. Kc. ] 80 in our aner 5 Lover s 
omptaint : 


His qualities were beauteons as his form, EYE 

For maiden-tongn'd he was, and thereof free; 

* Yet, if s men mov d him, Was he ſuch a Hoem 5 

„As oft 'twixt May and April is to ce, . 
When winds breathe Facet, unruly though they be. 


% —humourous a: wwinter, —] That is, changeable as the Sehe of 
a winter" s day, 


"wind. 75. Dryden ſays of Almanzor, * he . as 


So, in the Spaniſh Tragedy, , 1607: 


* You , that yomen Nags humourous.” 
Again, in 


nit hi : | 
vandering and ia's Revels, by Ben Jonſon : “ —a nymph of a woſt 


giddy bac as — OE a in 


3 A . : 


4 
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As flaws congealed in the ſpring of day (5). 

His temper, therefore, muſt! 8 : 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverentl ,, 
When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirtn: 
But, being moody, 2 line and ſcope; © 


1 


Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themſelves with working. Learn this, Thomas, 

And thou ſhalt prove a ſhelter to thy friend: 
A hoop of gold, to bind thy brothers in 

That the united veſſel of their blood, 5 

Mingled with venom of ſuggeſtion (6) ) 
(As, force perforce, the age ſhall pour it in,) 
Shall never leak, though it do work as ſtrong 
As aconitum (7), or raſh gunpowder(8), 
Cla. I ſhall obſerve him with all care and lore. 
8 „ . La. 


the Silent Woman : Las proud as May, and as bumoureus -/ acl 
— MY . teovens, 
„As humourous as April,” is ſufficiently clear; ſo in Heywood's 
Challenge for beauty, 1636; © | am as full of bumours as an April day 
of variety; but a winter's day has generally too decided a character to 
admit Dr. Johnſon's interpretation, without ſome licence: 2 liecner, 
which yet our author has perhaps taken, He may, however, have uſed 
the word humorous Equivocally. He abounds in capricious fancies, 4 
winter abounds in moiſture. Malone. | \ Au 3 
(5) A. flatos congraled in the ſprin | uding to the op!- 
nion of ſome philoophers, that 2 ped — being 1 in the uit 
by cold, (which is moſt intenſe towards the morning) and being after- 
wards rarified and let looſe by the warmth of the ſun, oeraſion thoſe 
ſudden and impetuous guſts of wind which are called flares, Warb 
Our author and his contemporaries frequently uſe the word flaw for 
ſudden guſt of wind; but a guſt of wind congcated is, I oonfeſs to we 
unintelligible. Mr. Edwards ſays, that * fates are ſmull blades of ict 
which are ſtruck on the edges of the water in winter mornings.” Thc 
ing of day our author might have found in our liturgy; whereby 
day-ſpring from on high hath viſited us. Male, | 
(6) Mingled with venom of ſuggeſtion,} Though their blood be in- 
Hamed by the temptations 233 is veel f 


- (7) , aconitum,—] The old writers employ the Latin word in 
ſtead 3 the Engliſh one, which we now uſe, So, in Heywood's Bro: 
26135 __ ii CN Tr af « 
= ——_ woe: rae 13h r 
: | potoder. is quick, violent, ſudden, Ih ; 
ſentation of the prinee 1s ſhes he picture of a young man ſe pal: 
Gons are yet too ftrong for his virtues, Fobuſtn. 


K. Hen. Why. art thou not at Windſor with him, Tho- 


mas? N ASS 
Cla. He is not there e 3 10 dines i in Load 3 
X Hmm. And how accompanied 2 canſt thou t . 
Cla. With Poins, and other his continua! follo wers. 2 
K. Hm. Moſt ſubject is the fajteſt ſoil to weeds3 wh, 2 N 
And he, the noble image of my gent, 0 nt, wy 
Is overſpread with them: Therefore my grief tic 2 50 1 . 
gtretches itſelf beyond the hour f dennj ß; 5 
The blood weeps from my heart, when 1 do bag , 
ln forms imaginary, the unguided: o 


— 


And rotten times, that you ſhall look upon” > ve f 15 pet | 
When I am ſleeping with-my anc eſtors. 5 5 15 ey 4.1% 
For when his headſtrong riot hath no n dark . A 


When rage and hot blood mene . 
When means and laviſn manners mæet e Sun an 
O, with what wings ſhall his affections (9) fly 

Towards fronting peril and oppog'd decay! 

Var. My gracious lord, you look beyond bim quite: A 
The prince but ſtudies his companions, | 
Like a ſtrange tongue: wherein, to gain the laoguage,. | 
"Tis needful, that the moſt immodeſt Word. 5 
Be look d upon, and learn d; which.op TA 33 
Your highneſs knows, comes to no e rther ufer, 


ola 


* 
49 IJ: ri k 


Key, 5 175 
4 


\ 44 A 
Shall as a pattern or a eds TY Le its 


K. Hen, "Tis e . WE | 
comb (2) . e 

In the dead carrion, Who's . J purines $ | 

| O 311 Eater 


PB ai N . 


(6) * Fellen Elis 8 bis nao boa Fohn/on, 
0 e ts be, lnown, and; hf A parallel pallage. ihr 


By IIS 
« Hoo modo adoleſcentulus/ , Sp 172 Yar +4 8 
eretricum i 1 et NEE poſſe noſcerd, 108 uo 19 7 | 
ture ut cum rpetuo oderit,”.- fnonymonr:! 


& e win bee, 2 71 1 4s the bee; having once placed 4 : 


ſtays by her honey," 10 a 


„ebener 


4 Ox» , . a= 14 N * 
* E 7 $24 - © 1a 77 31 "ES $038; 2 4 1 1 9 


Enter Weltmorchnd. 


Weſt: * 14 » | | 
Added ee 1 wks an end IE 
rince your ſon, grace's. A 
Mowbray, the biſhop Seroop, Hattiogs. el 
Are brought the erm you l ,; 15 
There is not now a rebels word cons each *. vr 290515. 


But peace puts, forth her nlive aver here. 
The manner how this aon hath been $i Gin mT bl 
Here, at more leiſure, may your: hi eu read; b nenen ba! 
With eyery courſe, in his particular (3 Bet ee 


K. Hen O Weſtmoreland, thou — mer in, 7 
Which ever in the, abe winter fibps.-/ no}; 
The lifting * af Laoki here's matencns ow 


$ 443 + 4 ; 
* ee e, 50 9041 


Har. From entitles heaven keep your maj; 
And, when they ftand*apaitift:you, may they fall 
As thoſe chat I Aft come d l ö of! 
The earl 8 And the lord den. 


| _ A 10 "Ev, tit „and Scots, . 
the th of ire overthirown : | por 
Inner And true order of the Hglit, 


Ns packet, pleaſe i it "YOu, contains at e i br hind 
K. — rf wherefore ſhould: theſe good neus make me 
| ck ? bf EM 
Will fortune be wel beine With bei Bands full,” 
But ee r. fair words ſtill in fouleft letters 255 


* Y det db ; "Buck 


VE. 4.912; - od Mom b 9 
An. £0 ; 

hn Bode 6 tho tha hav te 
_ fore aps will th dure to fleet wit 
1 25 — We ue, ig uſed ur duc very frequently io Uh old 

8. _Steevens.. 
* It may certainly bare be n nde e . agen yer other 
2 of our autho#.: however olferves,” that jw 
77 #hotctau 8 of df Prince Jo: ; . 

e Wn AK cha pkxateers fre 


TY f 


197 


IG} 
* Aren 1 
— W 


Pine RR oy 


Such are the poor, 10 health) J er We K Rafe 
And takes . ſtomach —foch are the . N 
That have abundance, _ enjoy it —7 , = ; — ** * 5 111 1 
I ſhould rejoice now at this news 5 ; 
And . — fails, and 4er 18 giddy : ax a1 K bail 
O me! come near me, now l am much Mw” +1 
P. Humph. Comfort your majeſty!” . 
Cla O my royal father! 
Wt. My ſovereign lord, cheer up yourſelf, look opt, 
War. Be patient, 755 vou do know, "theſe 1 n 
Are with his bighnels very ordinary. 1 "Ag. 
Stand from him, give him air; bell Rraigbe be i 1 =; 
Cla. No, no; be canndt for hold out theſe patigh?' 1 


15401 
The inceſſant care and labour c of "is mine& gat! LYLE 1 
Hath ud le, mure, „ that ſhould confines; ol 1 8 
i 4 #: Hate 9 - 
D Aan * Wöl. 5 4230 ** be. 6 


4 
W 


40. Hath wr rought the mire, c-] I e. The wilt.” 2 
1 # thin, is, made it 85 dy gra yi. £2 ut... 
th pA AP Mare is word uſed by | ff pod. As 
Age, 161 * ln Y 
2 5 Till I have ſeat theſe mures, invaded T : 
The fame thought oecure in DanieF's Civil Wis 8 2 K iD Vn 
is likewiſe ſpeaking of the ſickneſs of T. Harry 7 
| As that the walls worn thing permit” je 1 ; 
Jo look out thorow, and his fraittie fd. 
The rſt edition of Daniel's pbem is date ate ban this mT 10 | 


14 24 5 : 


Shakſpeare.— Waller has the ſame thought : . 
The foul's dark We e ad de U. 4 / 
Tets in new light, "thro? ehinks that time. as wade,” 


6 


On this paſltge'the elegant and learned Bibo of Worcelter has 
the ſollowing eritieiſm. „At times we find im (che imitator] prac- 
tiling a Arent art; not merely fpreadivg as it were and — 
the ſame ſentiment, but adding to A's and by 'a new and Audied = 
improvi 5 upon it. f this we natural conclude that the 
ment bad not been made, if tfie plain and Rnple thou . 


_ — gy wen rife to it. You will. a — by. 
Kalle had ſaid" of Hen os 5 2 * 25 ? 8 
* The inceſſant care and kahonr r of bid ming * 5 85 5 
+ Hath'wroughtrhe 'tnre, that ould confite N.. 
« $0 thin that Rte lor throaph? and 15 1 9 575 ; 
« You have here the thought in, 155 I :mpli plicity Fe... 
— pc's Kean of the body as a * or PT — — 
confines it, to 
grows thin, lite ooks through, ud racy <8 5 bs, PT: 


—— 


ſon, in October, 7594, and four books. of his work, Were printed n 
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So thin, that life looks through, and will break out. 
P. Humph. The people fear me (5); for they do obſerve 
Unfather'd heirs, and loathly births of nature (6: 
The ſeaſons change their d e as the year (8) 
Had found ſome months afleep, and leap'd them over. 
C. The river hath thrice flow d, no ebb between (9) : 
And the old folk, time's doting chronicles, N 


Sap, 


After quoting the lines of Daniel, who, (it is obſerved, ) * by i- 
fining on this ſentiment, if by nothing elſe, ſhews himſelf to he the co. 
pyift,” the very learned writer adds, here'we ſee, not ſimply, that 
life is going to break” thröugh the infirm and much-worn habitation, 
but that the mind looks through, and faz his frailty, that it diſcovers 
that life will ſoon make his eſcape. Daniel's improyement then looks 
like the artifice of a man that would outdo his maſter, Though be 
fails in the attempt; for his ingenuity betrays him into a falſe thought, 
The mind, looking through, does not find its own frailty, but the 
_ of the building it inhabits.” Hurd's Diſſertation on 4 Mark: ef 

tation. | 

This ingenious er iticiſm, the general principles of which cannot be 

_ controverted, ſhews, however, how dangerous it is to ſuffer the mind to 
be led too far LAG hypotheſis: — foi after all, there is very good reaſon 
2 believe that e and not Daniel, was the —ʃ I The 

ention beteveen the houſes of Ter and Lancaſter in verſe, by 

Samuel B wk Nee 3 oks by Simon-Water- 


1595. The lines quoted by Mt, Steevens are from the edition of the 
Civil Wars in 1609. Daniel made many changes in bis. poems in every 
8 yan. In the original edition in 1595, the verſes run thus; 
« Wearing the wall fo thin, that now the mind 
Might well look thorough, and his frailty. bnd. 
His is uſed for i, and refers not to mind, (as is ſuppoſed above) but 
to well. There is no reaſon to believe that this play vs written before 
1504s and it is highly probable that Shakſpeare had read Daniel's poem, 
| before he fat down to compoſe theſe hiſlotical, dramas., Malin. 
"— 0 ) The people fear mei- i. e. Make me afraid. Harbutten.. 
JV 
no animal progenitors ; productions not brought forth according tothe 
" Rared Jays of generation... Jeb, „ oi 0091 
- * (7) The ſeaſons change n 4 Noding te the term of 
and bag, mild and ſoft, applied to weather. Hulu. 
(8) —as the year] i. e. as the year, &c. So in Cymbiine : 
+ Lie ſpake of her, a Pian had hot dreams, 
P p | oo, , 
' Tn thefubſequent line our author ſeems to have been thinking 


1 
IJ 
ut 


— 
_— 


CCC 
ned on the tath of October, 1411, Stceven:. | 


KING HENRY. IV. 


Gay, it did ſo, a little time before 

That our great grandſire, Edward, fick'd-and dy'd. 
War. Speak lower, princes, for the king recovers. 
P. Humph. This apoplexy will, certain, be his end. 
K. Hen. I pray you, take me up, and bear me hence 


* 


Into ſome other chamber : ſoftly, pray... * 
[ T hey convey the ling to an inner part of the room, 
/ 7 +> 
Let there be no noiſe made, my gentle friends: 
Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand 67425 
Will whiſper muſick to my weary ſpirit (1). 
War. Call for the muſick in the other room. | 9 5 5 
K. Hen. Set me the crown upon my pillow here (2). 2 
| SF” OLE ET | 4. 


Will whiſper muſick to my weary ſpirit.] So, in the old anony- 
mous Henry V. 5 | 
« —Depart my chamber, i ee 
& And cauſe ſome muſick to rock me aſleep. Stevens. 
Dull is melancholy, gentle, ſoothing. en. * 
I believe it rather means producing dullneſs ot heavineſs and 
conſequently ſleep. It appears from various parts of our author's works, 
that he thought muſick contributed to produce fleep. So in A Midſum- 
mer Night's Dream 2 2 eee ng ee Ry 
« —zufich call, and ſtrike more dead + . 
« Than common ſue, of all theſe five the ſenſe.” 
Again, in Love's Labour Loft:  . me} ot 
„And when love ſpeaks, the voice of all the gods 5 
Makes heaven drozſy with the H. 6 
So alſo in. the Tempel, Act I. when Alonzo, Gonzalo, &c. are to be 
overpowered by ſleep, Aitiel, to produce this effect, enters, playing 
lemn mufick.” Malone. | 4 
(2) Set me the crown upon my pillozo Bere.] It is till the cuftom in 
France to place the crown on the king's pillow when he is dying. 
Holinſhed, p. 541, ſpeaking of the death of king Henry IV. ſays 
—* During this his laſt ſickneſſe, he cauſed his crowne, (as ſome 
write) to be ſet on a'pillow at his bed's head, and ſuddenly. his pangs 
ſo fore troubled, him, that he laie as though all his vital ſpirits had beene 
departed. Such as were about him, thinking verilie that he had beene 
departed, covered his face with a linen cloth.” + e 
The prince his ſonne being hereof advertiſed, entered into the 
took awaie the crowne, and departed. The father being 
uddenlie revived out of that trance, quicklie perceived. the lack of his 
crowne ; and having knowledge that the prince his ſonne had taken it 
awaie ; canſed him to come before his preſence, requiring of him what 
© meant ſo to miſuſe himſetfe. The prince with a good audacitie * 
| Wes, 


ij M be dnl e ee 


Ke" * 


world, and therefore l as your next heire: appar 
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Cla. His eye is hollow, and be: changes mt; 
War. 008 boiſe, lefs noiſe. 


Tau Prince Henry. 


2 Hen. Who aw the duke of Clarence ? | 
Ga l am here, brother, full of heavineſs. 
P. Hen. How now | ain within doors, and none + 
broad ! | 
How doth the king ? 
P. Humph. Exceeding ill 
P. Hen. Heard he the good news yet? 
Tell it him. 
P. Humph. He alter d much upon the hearing i it. 
P Hen. If he be ſick 
With joy, he will recover without phyſick. 
Mar. Now ſo much noiſe, my lords e prince, ſa 
o; 
The king your father is diſpos'd to 8 
2 FFF 0 | * 
ar. Wilt pleaſe your grace to go along with us 
P. Hen. No; 1 will fin — vere the king. 
[ Exeunt all but Prince Henry. 


Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 


Being ſo troubleſome a bed fellow? 
O poliſh'd perturbation ! golden care! 
That keep'ſt the ports of ſlumber (3) open wide 


To many a watchful night! ſleep with it now ! | | 


Vet not ſo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 0 


f med deadinthi 
ſwered ; Sir, to mine and ay men's judgments you * ok that as mine 


with 2 
owne, and th as yours. Well, faire ſonne, (faid the king 
great ſigh) what right 1 had to it, God knoweth, Well (ſad de 


prince) if you die king, I will have the garland, and truſte to yr" it 


with the ſword againſt all mine enemies, as you have doone; — 
(3)—55. porte of ſlumber] are the gate of flumber. * 


ſon s goth Epigtam: The ports of death are ſins. 


ient military term for gates. — 
"The word is yet wee in Wi ſepſe in Scotland. Malone. 


Eike TEAM ber 
As he, whoſt brow; with forhely biggen' bout 2 id 18 


ores out the watch of, night. O majeſty 
_ thou dof pinch thy "bearer, en dot ol he” | 
Like a'rich armour” worn ih bent of day Db 
That ſcalds with ſafet ty. By his 5-1 breath ( 2 
There lies a dowhy feather, which ftirs not? 
Did he ſuſpire, that light and weightleſs dow. an 1 
Perforce muſt more. My racious wt [ - F my | 
T his ſleep. is bund indeed; is 4 ſleep n 
That from this golden 0 Bb Mares 8 I 
80 many Engliſh kin h 1535 rom ©, = ET 
Is: g a and heavy ical "Fly Me +l 
Which nature,, loves and filial ee 85 55 r n 
Shall, O dear fatH er,” ; Pay thee Entevully * " NS apes 
My due, from thee,” is this imperiat crown; 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 1 
Derives itſelf to me. _ Lo; here it ſits, — eee . 
Putting u N Bad. 
Which. heaven fhalP guard: And put tht world's whole 
ſtrength F 
Into one giant arm, t. Mall ndr force 992 id at 5 fp BY aft 8 
This neal lor rom e his ffam t thee” us. 


„ 4 by”. 
„ 


| # 


Will I to mine leave, as tis left. to me. b. R 
AK. Hen. Warwick! Ga $15 Eine, . 55 He 
mee Wet, Me 


* 


Clu. Doth the -— al? oba drr e 0 CIT 
RY * Dang 2 t 7 . 71 * 
% 33 2 


f 1 | 4 ibn Ing 534 1 
(4) —bomely 8 by 2 
children; but ſo called from 4 cap worn 1 


. beg os 
Beguines, an 
dans. | So, in Monfieur Thomas, by B. and Fletcher, 1639 : 
* —were the devil ſick now, 


His horns faw'd off, and his head bound with * biggen. 
(s) 5 bis gates of be 84. la ease 2 


nce more the d parted open, 
« Which to his — . pon yield?" Ae 
6 che golden rien -. 2 a circle. I nes chat if is 
oled by any author but Shakſpeares who ingroduces:it Jikewiſe in, his 
Rape e of Lucrece : ; | 
About the mourning and 3 face 
* Of that black blood, a watry * goes. Srvens. 


Lo ee Genet read there . . — 


— — ̃ —-. . 4 


; TRY WY. * . m 


their children - 


302 SEO ART or 
War, Wigs. TW. . I 2% How fares ;your 
ce 


K. Hen. To did you leave me bere alone, my lords? 
Cla. We left « the prince my brother here, my liege, 
Who undertook to ſit and watch by you. - _ Henke 
K. Hen. Te, 8 of Wales?“ Where is he} 1 me 

ſee bim: 

He is not here, 4 = 
War. This door is FER * gone this way.” =o 

pY Jugs He came 0 Wen the chamber where we 


d. 
K. Py Whirs is the row, uy who. took it from. wy pil 
low? 
War. When we . my Hege, we left it here. 
K. Hen. The prince hath ta en it s * bi 
out. 
Is he ſo haſty, that he doth ſuppoſe 
My. ſleep my death? 
Find him, my lord of Warwick z. chide him hither.—: , 
421 Exit Warwick. 


T-2 "IE < = 7 
e * 375 Mie Ty + £64 3 1 2 1 1! 


This part of his De With 


And helps to end me.—8 ay Mgr jr ings. al 16 | 
How-quickly nature falls font 1 

When gold becomes her object! ern 

For this the fooliſh over- careful Eb 

Have broke their Lleep with e (70, their brains with 


wen 

Their bones with induſtry aid of 

For this they have paar, "4? and vil 'd up 

The canker'd heaps of ſtrange · atchieved -” 

For this they have been aid e to inxeſt 20 chm 


1 a. we, 


x 7 1 „ [9 
N ee, 45 6 ff bo 


45 1 7 


* 
£2 1 3 


% SA iz Brad 8 4 29. 
Ay t * Concerning the education and 25 r of 
For this dee thoughtful inveſt a 
« Fort ve been to 
Their ſons ith arts]? Kr. the 
Mr. Rowe and the ſubſequent pF B w., ; bot 
change dore not uppear'to me weceſty. — a 
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When, like the bee, tolling from every flower (8) 
The virtuous ſweet s x 

Our thighs pack'd with wax, our mouths with honey, 
Webring it to the hive; and, like the bees 

Are murder'd for our pains.” This bitter taſte 

Yield his engroſſments to the ending father (9). 


Now, where is he that will not ſtay ſo long 
Till his friend ſickneſs hath-determin'd me (1)? 
War. My lord, I found the prince in the Next room. 
Waſhing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks ; n 
With ſuch a deep demeanour in great ſorrow, 
That tyranny, which never quaff d but blood. 
Would, by beholding him, have waſh'd his knifſfſe 
With gentle eye- drops. He is coming hither.  - - 

K. Hen. But wherefore did he take away the crown? 


Ne. enter Frince Henrr. 


Lo, where he comes. Come hither to me, Harry— 
Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. © 

| [Exeunt Clarence, Prince Humphrey, Lars , &c. 
P. Hen. I never thought to hear you ſpeak again. 

K. Hen. Thy wiſh was father, Harry, to that th jught: 

1 ſtay too long by thee, T weary the. 
Doft thou ſo hunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs inveſt thee with mine honours 
Before thy hour be ripe * O fooliſh youth! | 

Thou ſeek'ſt the greatneſs that will overwhelm thee. 
Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity © Se 
Is held from falling with ſo weak a winxd. 


(8) —tolling from every Horten ] This ſpeech has been contracted, 
dilated, and put to every critical torture, in order to foree it within the 
bounds of metre, and Prevent the admiſſion. of hemiſtichs. I have re- 
2 woe aa with thoſe breaks 2 

ns as imperfections. The reading. of the quarto is tollinge.. T 
folio reads culling. Tolling is taking toll, ; A 1 * 
(9) Ai engreſſarent: ] His accumulations... Fohnſon.. (/ 


(1) Num d „ It is ſlill uſed in this ſenſe in les - 
Teyances, - 2. d] i, e. ended, It is full uſed in this ſenſe in legal con. 
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That it will quickly drop: my day is dim. 

Thou haſt Rn gs Crag ws ſome few hours, 

Were thine without offence ; and, at my death, 

Thou haft ſeal'd up my expectation (a 

Thy life did manifeſt, thou'lov'dſt me not, 

And thou wilt have me die aſſured of it. 

Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts; 

Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart, 

To ſtab at half an hour of my life (3) 

What! canſt thou not forbear me half an hour? 

Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf; 

And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear (4), 

That thou art crowned; not that | am dead. 

Let all the tears that ſhould bedew my hearſe, 

Be drops of balm; to ſanctify thy head : VO 

Only compound me with forgotten duſt z ;,; 

Give that, which gave thee life, unto the worms. 

Pluck down my. officers, break my decrees ; 

For now a time is come to mock at form, 

Harry the fifth is crown'd :- Up, vanity : OT 

Down, royal ſtate! all you ſage counſellors, hence! 

And to the Engliſh court aſſemble now, Eo 

From every region, apes of ideneſs! © 

' Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your ſcum: _ 

_ Have you à ruffian, that will ſwear, drink, dance, 
ReveP the night; rob, murder, and commit 

The oldeſt fins the neweſt kind of . 

Be happy, he will trouble you no more: 


: * 


(2) Dung. 
—belf an hour of my life.} It ſhould be remembered that Shak- 
02 uſes -& ſame — — as monoſyllables and diſſyllables. 
Mr. Rowe, whoſe ear was accuſtomed to the utmoſt harmony of 3 
bers, nd who, at the ſame time, appears to have been little SAO 
with: our poet's manner, firſt added the word frai/to fupply the Y ya 
which he econceived to be wanting. The quarto writes . 5 
Sower, ab it was anciently pronounced. The reader will I 
more inftances in the ſohloquy of K. 5/4 HE In. Ad U. & . 
T have followed Rowe. . 
| (4) And bid the merry bells ring & tine car,] Copied by Milton: 


« When the belle ring routd, 
And the j — found.” Mala. \ 


KINO HENRY 1V. „ d 


England ſhall double gild his weble gail G. das 
For the fifth Harry from embed licence} n DAUOE bug 
The muzzle of reſtraint, and the wild 2 * » volt 
Shall fleſh his tooth in every innocem a7 een 0 QC 
O my poor kingdom, ße Wich civil ble ws 5 Bat: 
When that my care could not withhold thy — on of! mw | 
What wilt thou de when not is thy care * | 
O, thou wilt be a wilderneſs again, 1 b ba ) 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants! il 
V. Ha. O, pardon mes my lege! een bee, 25 


Fer . 5 
Off] $4.5 % 8 * 


The moiſt impediments unto my ſpeech, 

I had fore-ſtall'd this dear and deep — yu 

Ere you with grief had ſpoke, and 1 had Heard 

The courſe of it ſo far. There is your: crowns 3 ; 

And He that wears the crown immortally, 

Long guard it yours! If I affect it more, 

Than as your honour, and as your renown, . 

Let me no more from this obedience riſe, 

(Which my mob! true ————— Wer u (7 
3 


ke 5 


7 


ing 8 nies Themichves in in Be. | 855 bn Maron $ 2 5 | 


Leander, 1617: „% Nan N 1 
„And as amidſt the enamour -d waves he N SG « | 
66 The god of g old a purpoſe guilt his limbs , 
« That, this 2 guilt Badadteg double ſenſ em 


« The double guilt of his incontinence £ 
| Might be expreſs'd.”” _ x 
Again, in Acolaftus bis A, 4 Me” 16002. "0 
4 Offered thirſt o 2 8 57 Saal be 16 1 
Some terms thee gyl, that every ſoule might reade, 
* Even in thy name, thy zi is great indeede.” _ 


(6) —when riot ? Curator. aut, 
zink, ll - by Ont Baa J. i. e 9 785 mY bold 
FOE e uyes Fete elis hare." 7 ruin. Iu s 
cannot wiſhing Mr. hitt's ele at LETT to be 
al ; yet 1 doubt whether thi. Lee. e more than What 
bo e er ele Malane 
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To 


(7) Which my ms te ene livin Ate {0 rig Bad {7} 
2 Kaen 7 which my Joyalty ſenſe of duty 


prompt me to. The parentheſis in which J have placed theſe words, 


* appears to me to render this paſſage more perſpicuous than as it has 
5 deen hitherto printed. The words, ** this. proſtrate and exterior 


dending,“ are, I apprebend, put in appoſition with * obedience,” 
which is uſed for 25 ance. Dr. Johnſop ſays, The order is, thi: 
" obedience <pbich is. taught this exterior bending, by my duteous ſpirit; or, thi: 
" dbedience which teachith this exterior bending to my inwardly dutcout ſpirit. — 
1 know not which is right.“? ee Rn 
The former conftruttion appears to me the leaſt exceptionable of the 
two; but both are extremely harſh, and neither of them, I think, the 
aue confiraſition;” e IIS io her 
| (8) —in med cine potable :J There has Jong prevailed an opinion that 
a ſolution of gold has great medicinal virtues, and that the incorrup- 
tibility of gold might be communicated'to the body impregnated with 
it. Some have pretended to make table gold, among other frauds 
practiſed on credulity. fn. 
So, in the character of the Babor of 'Phyſicke by Chaucer, late edit. 


v. 449: 7 8 . of MILL. LES A as — : 

IP For gold in Phy/ite is a cordial.” Steven. 

| That gold may be made potable, is certain,notwithilanding Dr. Jokn- 
ſonꝰs incredulity. The proceſs is inſerted in the Abbe Guenee s _ 


— - — — — — 


"parable work, entitled Lettrer dt ' quelquer Fuifs 4 M. de Voltaire. 5 

edit. Vol, F. g. 416, 2 work which every perſon pnacquainted vit , 

wilt be glad to be referred to. Hen: 3 

see Dodſley's Collection of old plays, Vol. VIII. p. 484. 1780. 4 

| 

| 
| 
| 
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To try with it —as with an enemm + 25g 
That had before my face murder d my be e 
The quarrel of a true inherit: 
But if did infect my blood with joy, R 


Or ſwell my thoughts to anꝝ ſtrain of 8 = 


If any rebel or vain ſpirit of: mine 
Did, with the leaſt affection Wa. welcome, | | 2765 
Give entertainment to the might of it, 1 U FE . 13 hs 1.9 
Let God for ever keep it from my head hi du ud buf 
And make me as the pooreſt vaſſal is, : id aisgs od. 0) 
That doth with awe and tertor kneel 0 Ko > madius H 
K. Hen. O my ſon 1. | Ab $40 bool oT 


Heaven put it in.thy Wade to: take, it 3 $76 
That thou might'ſt win the more thy father's tore 
Pleading fo wiſely in excuſe of it. 

Come hither, Harry, fit thou by my bed ; 

And hear, I think, the very lateſt — K 
That ever I ſhall breathe. Heaven khows, my of Ti $ 
By what by-paths, and indirect crook'd ways, 

1 met this crown; and I myſelf know well, EY 
How troubleſome it ſat upon my bead: e e ee 
To thee it ſhalldeſcend with r aides, en 755 eater 
Better opinion, better confirmation. z .} Fi of vials 
For all the ſoil (9) of the atchievement ſown: v 10 ge 
With me into the earth. It A7 ie 51051 e. 
But as an honour. ſnatch'd with boiſterous hai 

And I had many living, to upbraid 
My gain of it by their aſſiſtances ; 1 . N es 2 15 
Which daily grew to quarrel, and to poached, - 

Wounding ſuppoſed peace (1) : all theſe. bold fears a 9 
Thon ſee ſt, with peril Wee, 8 : 
For all my reign hath been but as a ſcene” * e ee 


"IT that- en W r ir Dr 5 a 
lache | . = = e 

9) WET is hot, 975 turpitude, 2 22 205 5 on | 

| (1) —ſuppoſed 172 J counterfeited, imagi - 
100 —dll thee bold fears, ; Fear 3s here uſed. in ir che oo Fryer for 


that Bucs ie ear,  Tebaſon.. _. 


e bold are theſ; i by 
au peare lbs, a . Nan . fr 1 Por eite K 
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Changes the mode (3): formwhas in ! me war purchas' 
Falls: upon thee in a mon faiter fort? 940? 
So thou the garland wear'ſt ſeveſively „ Karp, SY | 
Yet, though thou ſtagd'& more fure than Nan % wil 
Thou art not firm enough, ſinoe griefp are green; 
And all thy friends (5), whioh thou muſt make thy las, 
Hlave but their ſtings and teeth newly en er 
By whoſe fell working L was fir ad want du, in 
And by whoſe power well might lodges br 
To be again diſplac'd : which v0 _—_ 
J cut them off; and had a ſnow: | 
To lead out many to the Holy Land 0% D ven 05 oy 
Left ab and NET gt . 
| vent en an QUT 105 


- 


IA i $74 - a — . , x 3 * ” [4 #4, 44 + *% # 
: 15 i b oe ite 

« . * w - * 2 . . " 1 14. 
- * = 


(3) Change th made: 4 The 3 * 

what in me w. wan; hure bag d-! Punch Ale ſeems to be here uſed 

in its legs al fenfe, acuired N man og, Tee as op poled toan 
2 by defend. LT IR 

Purcboſed may here mean — 4 — wes ;the/ cunt term among 

Falſtaff's companions for. yabbigg.,;;Balingbroke; — 


its obvious and common acceptarion) erqw- 15 expence of 
loyalty and Juſtice, Stevens, aft l ba 


Surely it is not to be ſuppocd that Shakſpeare would | pur the cant 
language of Nym olpb int the mouth of a king The cb, 
common ſenſe of the verb to purcbaſd is} to buy for & rie. Henry di 
certainly not the crown ; and tbereforg T {il think it hiy pro- 
bable that our'authior Hus uſed in. the word d purchaſed i in its legal =; 


4) —ſucceſſochy. ] By order of focal. Seger backe. 


48 of heredi 
See The 7 bf W well] uhe Leis Ea, how 


of "F 2 beir 9280 r 


the 27th of Fanuary, 1658 W oh "the pron 


dence of God, and the: Uſpofition wt tho law, my farher Specs ssen, 

Wen &c+ Haul. Miſe 
. 21. 

22 thy 7 Should we not read ?— Ard al my 


which he 25 very fre- 
4 vet, religion and 840 
He durſt not wear — — mY withaut 'expiation, b but in 
att of explation le e utri es to make dis icke dne ſõ! cœeſs ful. 


— 
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Too near unto my ſtate (7) Therefore, my. Harry, LS. 
Be it thy courſe, to buſy giddy mind 
With foreign quarrels'; that action, hence borne out, 
May waſte the memory of the'former days. © 
More would I, bat my lungs are waſted fo, e A 
That ſtrength of ſpeech is utter! ot ha . 
How I came by the crown,” O God, forgive (8) 
And grant it may with thee in true peace et” 10 

P. Hen. My goth p 3 0igtss 
You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it m 
Then plain, and right, muſt*my/ poſſeſſion be: > 
Which I, with more than with a common pain, 
Gainſt all the world will rightfully-maintain. 


Enter Prince John of Lochner "Warwick, Lords, and 


K. Hen, Look, look, here comes my Jobn of Lancaſter. 
P. Jobn. Health, peace, and happineſs, to my royal 
——_ {ber}. + he nf) : 

E. Hin. Thou bring'ſt me happineſs, and peace, ſon 

John PI ET Kd = "9 ²˙ 7B 7 = Fn + 

But health; alack; with'youthful wings is flown 

From this bare, wither d trunk; upon thy ſight,  . -. 

My worldly bufinefs.makesa period --- 

Where is my lord of Warwick kk 
2 F Hen. 


U. Lef e 

; 00 bY 4 unto my flate,] The. expedition that Cæſar meditated 
againſt the Parthians, immediately before his death, has been aſcribed 
lch Lane apprehenſion which, dietated to Henry a jaurney. to the 


* Invidiz ſtimulos ergo ut legire küfenteses 
Et capiti inſidias, quar maturare gu, m 1 / 
„ Non neſcit, Cæſar factis avertere poſſit. 97 

Tee non exterae- maculas ahſtergete l. | 
« Civiles, eum Jam, Craſſi vindicta, periltet, bv. 4 a eyotT- 
b Debita jamdudum Latio, juſſu ille. Sepatis, > 7 
5 (Ne patrum imminui videatur ſacra poteſta ]; 

5 Decretoque togæ, mandari: Parthics bella 4/6, HF” 
© Suppliciter petit.” _ Supplem. Lucas. lib. vii. 


Mega eu Page de geg 
ES | Be crown, &c.] is is a true picture of a min 
* between heaven and Ach! He prays for the proſperity of 
Suit while he deprecates its puniſhment. Jobaſon. 


: Y 
£- 
* F 

- 


2 

jF 
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© 
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P. Hen. My lord of Warwick! 
K. Hen. Doth any name particular 3 
Unto the lodging where 1 firft did ſwoon 2 
War. "Tis call'd Jeruſalem, my noble lord. | 
K. Hen. Laud be to God ande __ my tte wu 


end (9) 


It hath been MG d to me many years 
1 ſhould not die but in_Jerufalem z x 
Which vainly I ſuppos'd, the Holy 
But, bear me to that chamber ; there _ he 


In that PR ſhall Harry ie. 


Land :— 


* * — — — — — —— . 
* * | * 


729 Nn. ee 


8 E NE 1 


| C Ba 


bsde e. 4 Hall in Stallow's Hoe. a 


Eater Shallow, Fultall, Bardolph, and Page. 
Sbal By cock and 55 6 be 206. Gol ao ane 


„ Davy, ſay! 


(9) Zau be te Cl eben there m 


covered his ſpeech, and Naa * 
- age ee place, which he knew not, he willed 
e particular name, -whereunto anſwer 
my Jeruſalem. Then faid the king ; Lauds be 
of heaven, for now 1 knowe thiat I ſhould die here in t 


Te ER 
perceiving hi him Ele in 2 
to know if the chamber 
was made, that it was 
iven to the fa 


his chamber, àc- 


Ia. 


be r a 


cording to the ptopheſie of me declared, that l ſhould depart this life in 


Jeruſalem.“ Holinſhed, p. 541, 
(1) By | cock and 


Ophelia likewiſe ſays: 


« Zy cock they are to blame." 


Cock is only a corruption of the Sacred N 
Gammer Gurton's Needle, & 
and ſome others. "The ; 1 


paſſages in the old interludes, 
8 ſhane: page: * cock's mo wi 


* 


11411 4 


Stevens. 


e,] This adjuration, 
popular, is uſed in Soliman and Perfida, 1599: 
mouſefoot; as well as by Shakſpeare. i in 7 * Mer 


which ſeems to have nor 4 
% By cock a nd pie 
yy Wi 2 . + oh Windſer, 


very 


as nppears from 255 
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Tal. You muſt excuſe me, maſter Robert Shallow. JEM 

$hal. I will not excuſe you (2) 3 you ſhall not be excu ed; 
excuſes ſhall not be admitted: there is no excuſe ſuall ſerve ; 
you ſhall not be excuſed.— Why, Davy! * 30104 


r 
4 - 
8 ; z 1 Wert 
n D | 2 | ; 85 
nter Davy. 
* JN 


Davy, Here, rf 5 
Sal. Davy, Davy, Davy, —let me ſee, Dary; let me 
ſee :—yea, marry, William cook, bid him come hither.— 
Sir John, you ſhall not be excuſccee. 
Davy. Marry, fir, thus z—thoſe precepts cannot be 
ſerved (3): and, again, ſir,— Shall we ſow the head-land 
/ SAY TO Eh ne tt 
$hal. With red wheat, Davy. But for William cook; 
Are there no il. ing on een 


[ 
% 


table or rule in the old Roman offices, ſhewing, in à technical way, how 
to find out the ſervice which is to be read upon each day. What was 
called The Pie by the clergy before the Reformation, was called by the 
Greeks Hua, or the index. Though the word Hwa ſigniſies a planł 
in its original, yet in its metaphorical ſenſe it ſigniſies gase en- 
pin, a painted table or picture: and becauſe indexes ot tables of books 
were formed into ſquare figures, reſemblitig pictures or paltters' tables, 
hung up in a frame, theſe likewiſe were called nlvanez, or, being 
marked only with the firſt letter of the word nes or Pics. Al other 
derivations of the word are manifeſtly ertonec uns +! 
In a ſecond preface Concerning the Bervice g the Church, prefixed to 
the Common Prayer, this table is mentioned as follows: “ More- 
over the number and hardweſsof the rules called the Pie, and the ma- 


nifold changes,” . ,,, gion e eee 2766 
Again, in #ily Begviled, 1656: % Now by cock and pie you never 
ſpike aer word % e ß OS OB 
ce, body, cock's paſſion, &c. occur in the old morality of Hycte 
Kerner. A printing letter of a particular ſize, called the pica, was 
probably denominated from the pie, as the brevier from the breviary, 
. * 2 from the primer. Ster en. : 
, \Z) I oill not excuſe you 5 &c.] The ſterilit N a 's, wit 
is admirably derbe, in thus * n nel Arokes 
of nature, ſo often vary his phraſe, to expreſs one and the ſame thing, 
and that the commoneſt, Warburton, I mY 
(3) —thoſe precepts cannot be ſerwed :] Precept is à juſtice's war- 
fant. To the offices which Falſtaff gives Davy in the following ſcene, 
may be added that of juſtice's clerk. Davy. has almoſt. as many em- 
ployments as Scrub in The Stratagem. . Jobafon. 13 < 5 „ „ 4 


- 


1 


the court is better than a penny in purſe (5). Uſe his men 


| 1 — 
avy.. L beſeech vou, ſir, to countenance William Vila 


this. — that Viſa 3s. an ard kante, on an f. 


” 
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Dany: Yes, firowHere is no]. the. bunte now, for 
Sowng, and pluugb-irans. 

- Shal, Let heath 0. ard paid 2=—fi-John, you fu 
not be excuſed, 5 

Davy. Now, ſir, a new link to the bucket mad needs 
be had :—And, fir, da you mean to ſtop any of William's 
wages, about the ſack” he loſt the other Gy. at t Hinckley 
alr 

Shal.. He ſhalt anſwer. it nome. igeons, Day a 
couple of ſhort-legg'd hens ; 2. joint of mutton; ws n 
pretty little tiny ee tell William cook. 

2 Doth the war. tay all night, fir? 

Yes, Davy. hs x will ufe him 0 1 A. a 


l Davy; for they are eee and will back - 


Davy. No worſe than they are e back-bitten 3 fir; g they 
have marvellous foul linen. | 


Sbal. Well ; Sopceited,, . out, thy, buſnch 


of Woncot againſt Clement Perkes of the hill: | 
a, There are "many complaints, Day, "againſt 


2 * e „hat be is 2 lte, fr: 
but yet, 8 fir, . but py Enave” ſkould. have ſome 
countenance at his Friend's. requeſt. An honeft mar, ſi, 
is able 10 ſpeak for- himſelf, When a knave is bot. 1 
have ſerv'd your worſhip truly, Fig. this eight” years; 
and if” I cannot once or twice in à quarter bear out 2 


* an eee heve ho $i «NY: hok _— 


* : 0 r 436 Fs 
+4 CC ” - + 3: 1 22 * 1 27 n n my FE 
„ * . Mu 4 & $145 * * * . 7 SS RET”; Rd 


# becaft; 15 1 a. com deb Moſer.” 
75 Eee Nat ED 4 Toawcer's Runaon 7 * 
15 r 
9 Friendſhip i is re thai that 0 ft Lois as 
- ba oh pron in ate Better if, „ 
*Þ "ban is in purſe,” cert]s. 
A 2 255 Ne: 722 friend in ecurt s — . 's K 25 
purſe, is one of Camden's proverbiat fenterices. See his Kemal 
to. 1605. Malone. 0 
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dit vith your worſhip. 'The: knave is mine * frietal; | 
ſir, therefore), b blends; 50 be bt Tlevbimoble cane 
nancedd we 
Sb Go od 41 1 foy, be ſhall hate es cr, ret 
about, Davy. L Bait J Were are yon, fir John? 
Come, off with your boots. —Give me IO hand, . 
Bardolph. A j _ 
Au Lan glad to ſde 2 n 1 At 
Shal; | mak thee with all my hee, kind maſhes — 
dolph :—and welcome, my tall fellow. io the Page.] Come, 
fir John. DU Shallow. 
Fal. TIl follow yau, good mãaſter Robert Shallow. Bar- 
dolph, look to our horſes. [Exeunt Bardolph and Page.] 
If 1 were ſaw'd into quantities, I ſhould make four 7 
of ſuch bearded hernit's-Maves (6) as maſter Shallow (7). 
It is a wonderful thing, to ſee the ſemblable coherence of his 
men's ſpirits. and his: They, by .dbſerving kim, do bear 
themſelves like fooliſh juſtices ; he, by converſing with 
them, is turd into a Juſtiesslixe ſeving man: their ſpi- 
rits are ſo married in conjunction with the participation of 
ſociety, that-they flock together in co ent like fo many 
wild-geeſe. If 1 had a ſuit xo mater Shallow, 1 ww | 
humour his men, with the imputatibn of being neat” 
maſter: if to his men, I -woultcotry with maſter 
low, that no man could better commänd his ſervants. 10 
is certain, that either wiſe bearing, or ignorant carriage, 
is caught, as men take diſeaſes, one 'of another : © there» 
fore, let men take heed of their company. T will deviſe 
matter enoueh out of this Shallow, to keep prince Harry 
in continual e hy INIT: of * ix” faftions 
| net 


{b) —teardd hermit flaves —] He 22 before called him the ſtarved 
Juſtice, His want of fleſh is a ſtandin J Jobnfon. 

e, Sballorv.] Sballos fo al ſeems to ve been almoſt 
Proverbial. So, in Decket's Satirewrafliz, 160 2:2: We muſt have 
falſe fires to amaze theſe 2 n theſe true heirs of maſter 
Julie Shallow.” Steomenes| | e 

* —ia concent] i. e in union, dee — mnthery time the 
word in this ſenſe, was written conſent, (as it here is in the old copy,) 
alda ſpelling gontinued to Cowley's time. See Davideir, B. I. 

© Learnin conſent and concord from his lyre.” Malone. 
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| | (which is Fir: terms, or two actions (8), and he- hall 
j laugh -without':intervallums.- O, it is much, that 2 lie, 
with a ſlight oath, and a jeſt with a ſad brow, will do with 
a fellow. that never had the ache (9) in his ſhoulders! 
1 men bis pores aq, oſt 
4 5 
Shot. 8 Sir Johs ! 
— Em 4 re . ——y CY 3 Shall, 
- CERT. 


Eads „enn A 
Weliminlts. 4 x Hy in nth Palace 


be, Warwick, nd the Lad Ch Ji. 


| War. How now, my lord chief juſtice: ?  whither any? 
Cb. Juſt. How doth the king? 

a War. 1 Teese well; his cares are ov al ended. 
8 . 
And, to our lu. he lives no more. 

Cb. Jul. I would, his majeſty had cll'dn me e wi bm: 
The ſervice that I truly did his life, 0 
Hath left me open to all injuries. 

Har. Indeed, I think, the young king loves you 5 dot. 

Cb. Just. I know, he doth not ; and do arm 90 
To welcome the condition of the time 3 - |, 
Which cannot look more hideouſly upon me 


Than I have drawn it in my 3 "I 
41 


(8)—two 185 — There is — 3 in -.-moking, 3 
beat compute time by the operation” of: an chen for 2 5 
| 2 Ti fellow that never bad the ache—] That-is; # young fe pw, one 

wh 


In COR Cour CIO _ _ how: , 1. a 


- a k 1 1 SA. 3 3 1 , — 1 4 
„ EE dS 43 hp . . * — 4 . 
* - yo * 1 . : : 
* 4 - 1 


n. HENRY . ny 
Enter Prince John, Prince Aa Clarence; wasser. 
land, and Others,” kee 8 


Wor. Here come the heavy iſue of dead eee! 
O, chat the living Harry had the temper 


Of him, the worſt of theſe, three gentlemen ! . 


How many nobles then ſhould hold their places, | 
That muſt ſtrike ſail to ſpirits of vile fort ! | 
a Jul. Alas ! I fear, all will be overturn'd. © 
P. John. Good morrow, couſin Warwick. 
P. Humph. Cla. Good morrow, cbuſin. | 
P. Fohn. We meet like men that had forgot. to TOY 
Mar. We do remember; but our argument 
Is all too heavy to admit much talk. 
P. John. Well, peace be with him that hath made us 
heavy! 
Cb. Fuft. Peace be with us, 6 e 
P. Humph. out ch „good my lord, you have loſt a . in- 
dee 
And I dare ſwear, you borrow not that face 
Of ſeeming ſorrow; it is, ſure, your own. 
F. John. Though no man be affur'd what grace to fn, 
You ſtand in coldeſt expectation : T_T 1 
1 am the ſorrier; twould, twere otherwiſe. | 
Cla. Well, you muſt now ſpeak fir John Falſtaff fair; 
Which ſwims againſt your ſtream of quality, * 
Ch. Fu N. Sweet princes, what I did, I did in honour, 
Led by the i e conduct (19 of my ſoul; . 


And never ſhall you ſee, that I will beg 


A ragged and foreſtall d remiſſion Joie; 


* 


| 1 


. (1) impartial an —] Thus thequarto. The folio . 


7 |; Stec vent. 


3 „ae is confirmed Þ by fabſequent ſpeech addrefled by the king 


22 — That you uſe the me ie 
With the like bold, juſt, and impartial ſpirit, . 
EN SEED 
ge oreſtall'd remiffion, Ragged, — Ps lis 
Eutious dicdon, may eaſily —— 2 mean, baſe, ignominious 3 
but 
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If truth and upright innocency fail me, 
III to the king my maſter that ĩs dead. 
And tell him who hath ſent me after him. 8 
War. Here comes the prince. 
2 Ty ; S heaven fave your majeſty! 
eng. Ibis new and. gorgeous garment,. majeſty, 
n arg 


Sits not ſo eaſy on me as you . 
Brothers, you mix. your, ſadaeſs with ſome fear; 


This is the Engliſh, not. the Turkiſh court (3); 
Not Amurath an Aj wrath ſucceeds, | (3) 5 . 
— g 8 | 5 1 a GE TH or 


but /oreſtall i I know not how to, apply to remiffien in any ſenſe piimi- 
— fiputative. 1 bye e Ate? word, ror 
it. Perhaps by e, remiſſion, he may mean a pardon begged 
by a voluntary confeſſion of offence, and anticipation of the fry: 
I believe, forefall'd only means g before it ir granted. 1777 70 
grant me pardon unaſked,' ſo; i nat, I l not côbdeſcend to ſoeit 
it- Mr! Ma ſon is of opinion; that *<foreftall/&remiffion”” means * fe· 
miſſion that it is pre-determined ſhall not be granted, or will be ren - 
dered nugatory. . 2 A ets bu | 
la ſupport of the interpretation of forzfetl'd remiſſion, i. e. 2 remiſhon 
obtain'd by a proviour” ſupplication, the following pilage in Cymbcine 
may be urged : CCC | 
cc 


This niglit Forsf47 him of the coming &y Me ts 
That ragged is rightly explained,” has been already ſhewn. 


: Miter 
(3) —not the Turt-fo court;] Not the court where the prince that 
amounts the throne puts his brothers to death. Johnſon. 
(4) Brothers, you mix your ſadneſs with fome fear ; 
Wit: This is the Engliſh not the 2 court | 
Not Amurath an Amurath ſucceeds, s. 
Bis Hariy Hurry]! Amuath the third (the faxth Emperot of 
the Turks) 5 January the 18th, 1595-6. The people being ge 
nerally difaffefted to Mabomet, his eldeſt fon; and inclined to Amv- 
rath, one of his younger children, the Emperor's death was e = 
for ten days by the Janiflaries, till Mahomet came from Amaſia to A 
ſtantinople. On his arrival he was ſaltted Emperor, by the gre 
Baſſas, and others his fuvourers; Which done, (fays K olles in 
profently after cauſed alk his brethren to be invited to « Hamm fer 
dhe court; hereunto they; yet ignorant of their gre” ly, 


* 


2 
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For, to ſpeak r. it very well becomes you: 
Sorrow ſo royally in yu appears 
That J will 2 put the faſhion on, | 

And wear it in my heart. Why then, be ſad: 

Bur entertain no more of it, good brothers 

Than a joint burthen laid upon us all. 

For me, by heaven, I bid you be aſſur d., 

Ill be your father and your brother too- 

Let me but bear your love, I'll bear your cares. 
Yet weep, that Harry's dead; and ſo will I: ** 
But Harry lives, that ſhall convert thoſe tears, 
By number, into hours of happineſs. ©- 


P. John, &c. We hope no other from your majeſty. 
1. You all look ſtrangely on me: and you moſt ; _ 

You are, I think, aſſur d I love you not. . ee 
Ch. Fuft. J am aſſur d, if I be meaſur d rightly, _ 

Your majeſty hath no juſt cauſe to hate mee. 

| King, No! How might a prince of my great hopes for- 

So great indignities you laid upon me? 

What! rate, rebuke, and roughly ſend to priſon  _ 

The immediate heir of England! Was this eaſy (5)? 

May this be waſh'd in Lethe, and forgotten? © 
Ch. Fuft. I then did uſe the perſon of your father; 

The image of his power lay then in mee 

And, in the adminiſtration of his law, 

Whiles I was buſy for the commonwealth, 

Your highneſs pleaded to forget my place, 

The majeſty and power of law and juſtice, 

The image of the king whom I preſented, + 


Vor. VIII. And 


chearfully, as men fearing no harm; but, bein come, were there all 


9 miſerably rangled.”” It is highly probable at Shakſpeare here 
alludes to cp wg which was pointed out to me by the Revd. 


7. Farmer, 


This cucumſtance, therefore, may fix the date of this play ſubſe- 


| eg, to the beginning of the year 1 596; —and perhaps it was written 
Malone, l . y 


es my Het was recent. | 
5) Was this eaſy ?] That is, Was this not grievous ?.-Shakipeare 
has eaſy in this ſen cliewhere, Fobsſon, 7 | 
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And ſtruck me in my very ſeat of judgment (6 5 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, (6) 4. 


| e | I gure 


* 772 5. J 
3c . AA "4 


(6) And firuck me Tn the war: rat of raden, nent ;] I do not reco 
any of the — of or l r el ao 51 e 
worthy of a note. The chief juſtice, in this play, was fir Willam 
Gaſcoigne, of whom the following memoir may be as acceptable a8 
wehe at the dar, Rent of Bolingbioke bad b 
While at the bar, Henry of Bolingbroke had been his clicnt; 
upon the deceaſe of hin df Gaunt, by the above 40 beg 
then in baniſhment, he was appointed his attorney, to ſus the livery 
of the eſtates deſcended to him. Richard H. revoked the letters 
tent for this purpoſe, and defeated the intent of them, 7 — 
niſbed à ground far the invaſion of his kingdom by the heir of Gaunt; 
who becoming afterwards Henry IV. appointed Gaſcoigne chief juſtice 
/ of the King's. Bench in the firſt year of his reign. In that ſtation 
Gaſcoigne acquired a any fs A latned, an upright, a wiſe, and 
an intrepid judge. The Rory 1d frequently alluded to of his committ- 
ing the prinoe for an inſult on his perſon, and the court wheiein he 
preſided} is thus related by fir Thomas Elyot, in his book entitled The 
„The mofte renoumed prince king Henry the fyſte, 
late kynge of Englande, durynge the lyfe of his father; was noted to be 
pers and of wanton courage: it hapned that one of his. ſeryauntss, 
whom he fanoured well, was for felony by him committed, arrained 
at the kyngesbenche whereof the prince being advertiſed, and incenſ- 
ed by Iyghte perſones about him, in furious rage came haſtily to the 
barre, where his ſeruant ſtode as a priſoner, and commaunded hym to 
de vngyued and ſet at libertie: whereat all men were abaſhed ,reſerued 
the chiefe Juftice, who humbly exhorted the prince to be contented, 
that his ſeruant might be ordred, accordynge to the aunciente les 
of this realme : or if he wolde have him ſaved from the rigour of the 
lawes, that he ſnulde obteyne, if he moughte, of the kynge his f- 
ther, his gratious pardon, hereby no lawe or juſtice ſhulde be dero- 
gate. With whiche anſwere the prince nothyng appealed, but rather 
more inflamed, endeuored hym felfe to take away his ſervant. The 
iuge conſidering the perillous example, and: inconenicnce-that mought 
thereby enſue, with a valiant ſpixite and courage, commanded the 
prince vpon his alegeance, to leaue the priſoner, and depart his wy 
With which commandment the prince being ſet all in a fury, all chate 
and in a terrible manner, came up to the place of jugement, men thy 4 
ing that he wold haue flayne the juge, or haue done to hym ſome 11 
mage: but the ivge ſittinge ſtyll withoot mouing, declaring the mie“ 
tie of the kynges place of jugement, and with an affured and bold con- 
tenaunce, had to the prince theſe wordes followyng.. FT 
£ Syr,' remembre your ſelfe, I kepe here the place of the kyng, your 
. © ſoncraine lorde and father, to whom ye owe double obedience; me N 
fore eftſoones in his name, I charge you deſyſte of your W * 
© and valawfull cnterpryſe, and from hensforth giue good ble 


© +> 1 
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- 


— 
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I gave bold way to my authority, 2 e 
And did commit you. re deed were ill, « 


| hych hereafter ſhall be your propre ſubjects. And nowe, for 
„ and diſobedience, goo you to the pryſona of the 
« kynges benche, whereunto-I commytte you, and remayne ye there 
« priſoner vntyll the pleaſure of the Rynge your father be further 
knowen.“ : 5 te T 
_ which wordes bein abaſhed, and alſo wondrynge at the 
meruaylous grauitie of that worſteypfulle juſtyee, the noble prince lay- 
inge his weapon aparte, doynge reurrence, departed, àud went to'the 
kynges benche, as he was commanded. | Whereat dis ſeruantes'dif. 
dayaynge, came and ſhewed to the kynge all the hole affair, Whereat 
he awhyles ſtudenge, aftet as a man all raviſhed with gladnes, holdynge 
his eien and handes vp towarde heaven, abraided, ſay ing with à loude 
roice, O mercifull: God, how moche am I, abone alÞ other mem, 
« hounde to your infinite, goodnes; ſpecially for that ye haue gyuen 
© me a iudge, who feareth nat to miniſter juſtyce,. and allo a sonne, 
« who can ſuffre ſemblably,'and'obeyetuſtyce ::; 
And here it may be noted, that Shakſpeare has deviated from tiftory 
in bringing the chief juſtice and Henry V. together, for it is expreisly 
ſaid by Fuller, in his Mortbias of. Tariſßire, and that on the beſt au- 
thority, that Gaſcoigne died in the life-time of his father, viz.ion the 
firſt day of November, 14 Henry IV. See Dugd. Origines Juridie; in 
the Chronica Series, fol, 5 4. 56. Neither is it to be preſumed but that 
this laboured defence of his conduct is a faction of the poet; and ijt 
may juſtly be inferred. from the character of this,yery able lawyer, 
whoſe name frequently occurs in the year-book of his time, that hav- 
ing had ſpirit and reſolution to vindicate the authority of the law, in 
the puniſhment of the prince, he dildained a formal apology for an act 
that is recorded to his honour. Sir F. Hawkins, | : 
ln the foregoing account of this tranſaction, there is no mention of 
the prince's having fruck Gaſcoigne, the chief juſtice, Holinſhed, 
however, whom our author copied, ſpeaking of the < wanton. paftime*” 
in which Prince Henry paſſed his youth, fays, that where on a time 
Fee role the chiefe juſtice on the face with bis 1655 for em priſoning one of 
his mates, he was not only committed to ſfraighte priſen himſelfe by 
the fayde chief juſtice, but alſo of his father put out of the privie coun- 
ſell aq baniſhed the courte.** neee erg followed Hall. Our 
author (as an anonymous writer has.obſgrved} might hare found the 
fame circumſtance in the old play of X. 272 . das w_ OP 
Vi zee to the anachronifin, fir Willam Gaſcoigne pertainly 
died before the acceſſion of Henry V. to the thron as aPPears-from- 
the inſcription which was onee legible on his temb-ſtone,, in Harwood 
church in Yorkſhire, and was as follows: © Hie jacet Wil mus.Gaſcaigne, 
unper capit. juft{c. de hanco, Hen. nuper regis Anglia quarti, qui qui- 
dem Nil mus ob. die, dowi'ca, 17. 4 die Decembris+ an, dom. 7472, 
4 ee quart, Eels index, $401.” Bee (eat. Matoalney ole 
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Be you contented, wearing now the garland, _ 


To have a ſon ſet your decrees at nought'; _ 
To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench ; 
To trip the courſe of law (7), and blunt the ſword 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon : 
Nay, more; to ſpurn at your moſt royal image, 
And mock your workings in a ſecond body (8). 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe your's 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon (g): | 
Hear your own. dignity ſo much profan dq, 
See your moſt — laws ſo looſely lighted, 
Behold yourſelf ſo by a ſon diſdained; ' - © 
And then imagine me taking your part, 


And, in your power, ſoft ſilencing your ſon :\ 


After this cold conſiderance, ſentence me 
And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your ſtate (1),— _ 
What I have done, that miſbecame my place, x 
My perſon, or my liege's ſovereignty.  ' 
King. You are right, juſtice; and you weigh this well 
Therefore ſtill bear the balance, and the ſword; 
And I do wiſh your honours may increaſe, 

Till you do live to ſee a ſon of mine 

Offend. you, and obey you, as I did. 

So- ſhall 1 live to ſpeak my father's words z— _ 
Happy am I, that have a man ſo Bold. 

That dares do juflice ou my proper ſons * 


» 
: _ - 
F 3 5 


* Shakfpeare, however, might have been miſled by the authority of 
$towe, who in a "marginal note, 1 Henry V. erroneoully aſſerts that 
„ William Gaſcoigne was chief juſtice of the Kings Bench from the 

of Henry IV. to the Bir of Henry the Fift:“ or, (which is full as 


 Probable,) Shakſpeare might have been carcleſs about the matter, 


(5) Terri He am of law} To defeat the proceſs of juſtice; a me- 
2 4 ds e a runner. Jobaſen. . 
(8) And moth your wworkings in a ſecond be J To treat with contempt 
your acts executed by a repreſentative. Fobnſon, 6 
(9) —and propoſe a ſen :] i. e. Image to yourſelf a ſon, contrive 1e 
2 moment ons you have one. 82 in Titus dee f 
„ thouſand deaths I; could propoſe,” Sten. n the 
tr) in your ftate,] In your regal 2 th and office, 50 id the 
paſſion of à mun interefted, but with the impartiality of a * 1 ay | 


* 
* 
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And not liſe happy, having fuch a ſon, 

That would deliver up his greatneſs ſo 

Into the hands of juſtice. —Y'ou did commit me (2): 

For which, I do commit into your hand 5 

The unſtained ſword that you have us d to bear; 

With this remembrance (3) That you uſe the fame 

With the like bold, juſt, and impartial ſpirit, 

As you have done 'gainſt me. I here is my hand; 

You ſhall be as a father to my youth : oa ; 

My voice ſhall ſound as you do prompt mine ear ; 

And I will ſtoop and humble my intents 

To your well-practis*d, wiſe directiong. — 

And, princes all, believe me, I beſeech you ;— 
My father is gone wild into his grave (4), 

For in his tomb lie my affe@ions 3 

And with his ſpirit ſadly I ſurvive (5), 

To mock the expectation of the world; 

To fruſtrate propheties ; and $9/raze % 

Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 


_ 


ED 


(2) —You did commit me 2 &c.] Soin the play thi 
tecedent to that of Shakſpeare 2.47 Ne 


« You ſent me to the Fleet ; and for revengement, 
© I have choſen you to be the protector 1 1 
« Over my realm.“ Steven. „ 
(3) remembrance, —] That is, admonition. Jobnſom. : 
(4) 2 is gone wild into bis grave, &c.] e meaning is, My 
wild diſpoſitions having ceaſed on my father's death, and being now as 
it were buried in his tomb, he and wildneſs are interred in the ſame 
grave. A paſſage in X. Henry V. Act I. ſc. i. very ſtrongly confirms 
this interpretation: + | | 8 
| The courſes of his youth promis d it not: 
The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 
« But that his 2vildneſe, -mortified in him 
© Seem'd to die too.. Dog > 
So, in E, Henr FI: 4 anne N & 916-4 FED 7 
„And when old time ſhall lead bim to his end, 
'* Goodneſs and he fill up one monument 
A kindred thought is found in the Tao Gentlemen Verona: 
And ſo ſuppoſe am I; for in his grande 


2 


ITY 


F 


| 4 - 
* I... 


» 


* 


Aſſure thyſelf my love is buried. MA. 
(5) —with bis ſpirit ſadly I ſurvive,] Sadly is the ſame as ſoberly, ſe- 
nonlly, gravely. Sad is oppoſed to wd. Jabs. 
he quarto and firſt folio have ſpirits, The correction was made 


by the editor of the third folio. Malene. 


* 
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After my fins The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flow'd in vanity, till now: 
Now doth it turn, and ebb back to the ſea ; 0 | 
Where it ſhall mingle with the ſtate of foods (6), dw." 
And flow henceforth in formal majeſty, x. 
Now call we our high court of parliament : -- 
And let us chooſe ſuch limbs of noble counſel, Kits 
T hat the great body of our Rate may go ö 
In equal rank with the beſt-govern'd nation: 
That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us: - . 
In which you, father, mall have foremoſt hand,— 

L the lord a vu. 
Our coronation done, we — accite, | 53 
As I before remember d, all our ſtate | 
And (God conſigning to my good . al 
No prince, nor peer, ſhall have juſt cauſe to — 15 
Heaven ſhorten NE happy ON one arch © 2 


AA SCENE Il. 


Cloſterſhire, The Garden of Shallow's baſs. | 


Emer Fulda, Shallow; Silence a the ra 
and. . — 


gba Nay, pon u ſhall foe 7 mine orchard: > i where, in an 
arbour, we will eat a laſt F $ Pippin of ny; own BE 


(6) —evith the ſlate of floods] With'the — ame of fre __, 

the chief of floods. So before, in 20 ſcene 2 4 
And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your Inte, „ 

Stat: and E fate, however, pax fed in our author's 5 1 6 
on of high dignity, and may * ſenſe be applied to the lea, of fic 
poſing it to be perſonified. -\Dr. Warburten fays, © The ft - {cn 
is the aſſembly or general meeting of the floods; for all rivers, Ge 
ning to the ſea, are there repreſented as holding their hs he 
Mr. Maſon juſtly o e, . — We e 
of the Pater, not of | re ge | 


. 
* 
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with a diſh of carraways (7), and fo forth ; come, couſin 
Silence ;——and then e RS OR eg Og, 
Fal. Fore God, you have here a goodly dwelling, - and a 
rich. $7 e FI 8 
Shal. Barren, barren, barren; beggars all, beggars all, 
fir John: —marry, good air, Spread, Davy; ſpread, Davy: 
well aid, Davy. cy Ons fo 
Fal. This Davy ſerves you for good uſes; he is your 
ſerring-· man, and your huſbandman.* oO 
$hal. A good varlet, a good varlet, a very good varlet, 
fir John —By the mafs (8), I have drunk toò much ſock at 
ſupper :—a good varlet. Now fit down, now fit down: 
come, couſin. 3 e 
Sil. Ah, firrah ! quoth- a, — we ſha a!!! 
Do nothing but eat, and make good cheer, Cſinging. 
And praiſe heaven for the merry year ; £0 
| hen 


(7) -d of carraways,] Dr. Goldſmith and others are of opi- 
nion, that by carratvays in this place apples of that name were meant. 
I have no doubt that comfite were intended, becauſe at the time this 
play was written, they conſtantly. made part of the deſert, or bangue?, 
as it was then called. —In John Florio's Italian and Engliſh Dialogues, 
which he calls Second Frutes, quarto, 1591, after @ dinner bas been de- 
ſcribed, the attendant is deſired to bring in apples, pears, cheſnuts; &c. 
Lon of marmalade, ſome biſket, and. carrawaies, with aber com- 
EEC. RE | 8 
Again, in The Boke of Carvyng, bl. let. no date: ( Serve after meat, 
peres, nuts, ſtrawberies, hurtleberies, and hard cheeſe ; alſo blaũdrels 
or bipins, with caratugy in cofedts; Malone. * C | 
Again, in the Diſoetedient Child, no date 
What running had [ for apples and nuttes, 1 
What callyng for biſkettes, .cumfets and carrotmuüõ,rn. 
Again, in How to chooſe a good wife from a bad, -16022 4 
0 G For apples, carrexvaiesy and cheeſe.” %% ee 2 
and your by hand noms} I Copy—buſtand. Corrected by Mr. 
owe, I am not ſure that the emendation is neceſſary. He Was a 
wiſe man, and a „Vas the language of our author's time. See alſo 
Talſtaff's preceding ſpeech. Hal. 
In elders time, as ancient cuſtom was 
> Men fwore in weighty cauſes 4y the m 
Mi But when the maſſe went down, (as others note,) 
. Their oathes were, by the eroſſe of this ſame groat, &c. 
pringes for Wood: ocks, a collection of epigrams, 1606, Ep. 221. 


. - 


7 


\ 
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When fleſh is cheap and females dear (9), 
And 7 lads = 2 and there,, 1 
| So merrily, 9 
And ever among fo merrily. 7 | 
Fal. There's a merry heart Good maſter Silence, III 
give you a health for that anon. 3 
Sal. Give maſter Bardolph ſome wine, Dary. 
Davy. Sweet fir, fit ; ¶ ſeating Bardolph and the Page at 
another table.] I'll be with you anon; = moſt ſweet fir, (i. 
 — Maſter page, good maſter page, fit: proface (1)! 
What you want in meat, we'll have in drink. 5 
bear; The heart's all (2). | (Exit 


Shal. Be merry, maſter Bardolph ;—and my little ſoldier 
there, be Merry. | 8 E 5 
. Sil, 


* a 


(9) —and females dear.] This very natural character of juſtice Silence 
is ues 1 obſerved. He would ſcarcely ſpeak 4 — _ 
and now there is no ility of ſtopping his mouth. $2 cat; 
Papel not ky pollbility Hopping his mouth, Ave & 
den fl:fb is cheap, and females dear. a 1 
Here the 22 — 3 dar muſt be remembeted.— Err 
among is uſed by Chancer in the Romant of the Roſe : | | 
. « Ever among (ſothly to ſaine) 5 : 
4 1 fuffrence and mochil paine.“ Farmer. | 
(1) —profate / —} Sir T. Hanmer (as an ingenious friend obſerves! 
me) was miſtaken in ſuppoſing profeccia a regular Italian word; the 
proper expreſſion being buon pro vi facia, much good may it do hof 
Prefaccia is however, as I am informed, a cant term uſed by the 
common people in Italy, though it is not inſerted in the beſt Italian 
dictionaries.— The Engliſh word proface was uſed in the ſame ſenſe, 
(as Dr. Farmer and Mr. Steevens have obſerved,) before, and in, our 
author's tim e, by John Heywood, Naſhe, Stowe, Decker, Taylor, Ke. 
An inſtance or two may ſuffice. In Naſhe's Apotoie fo Pierce Fenn. 
Hfſe 1593, we find A preface to coutteous min as much as t0 
lay, proface, much good may it do you! would it were better for 8 
Again, (as Dr. Farmer obſerves,) in the title of a poem prefixed to thc 
Praiſe of Hempſced, by Taylor the Water-poet: 4 * 
Preapace, or preface; and preface, my maſters, if your ſtomachs Kerve. 
Again, in Heywood's Epigrams {the quotation is Mr. Steevens's): 
« 1 came to be merry; wherewith, mertily 
% Proface. Have among you, &c. Malone. Nr 
(2) —the beart's all.] That is, the intention with which ente 7 
ment is given, The humour conſiſts in making Davy act as maſter o 
the houſe. Job dt. | 


Is. 


ut you muſt |} 


* 
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d Be nerry, be'me#ryy'my avife b „ P; Thats 

For women are ſhrew eb, both Jhort and ta 4 LOS 

Ji merry in e 2 en ag a (4), „ | gh 
And welcome merry JOS (5 55 1 


B „ be merryy Ste. 1 . en 3, 
2 1 dd not think, maſter Silence HO been a man of 


mis meitle: 220005 Won Nenn 20 Us 
Sil, Who I? 1 bare e merry twice : and once, ere 
nOW, 4 N KN III 8e + 1 OY 
Rauer Davy... oF 


- 


Davy. There is a « di of avereoas * you. s A8 
| ＋ Wen, . TS bauen 
- Sha, Dies: + B af 15 18 132 

P 3 nobao 2d (5 Dory: 
(3) wife has at; J Dr. Farmer yery 3 8 that we 
froald c — my wife's as all,” i. e. af all women ale. This 

—_ a natural introduction to what follows. Seren. 
(4) 'Tis merry in ball, ꝛcben beards way alli] : Mr. Warton, i in his Hi ft. 
f Engi Poetry, obſerves, that this rhime is ! in a n by Adam 


avie, called the Life of Alexander : Dain nd. - 266 | 
Merty ſwithe it is in Halle — 


“ When the berdes waveth alle Btrtvent © 4 Un 

This ſong is mentioned by a contemporary author : = which dene, 
grace ſaid, and the table taken up, the plate preſently conveyed into 
the pantrie, the hall ſummons this conſort of companions, (upon payne. 
to dine with duke Humphrie, or to kiſle the hares foote) to appear at 
the firſt call : where a ſong is to be ſung, the under ſong or holding | 
whereof is, It is merrie in haul where yy wag. 22 7 The Serving-man a 
Comfort, 1598. Sign. C. Raad. 

* It is merry in hall, when beards wag n one of Camden Pro- 
verbial Sentences, See his Remaines, 4to. = Malone. 

(5) And ꝛuelcome merry ſbrove- tide.] Shrove-tide was formerly A ſeaſon 
of extraordinary ſport and feaſting: In the Romiqh church there was 
2 feaſt immediately preceding lent; which laſted many days, 

called Carniſiapiuw. See Carpentier in v. Supp. Lat. Gloſſ. Du Cange, 
tom, I. p. 831. In ſome cities of Francę, an officer was annvally cho- 
ſen, called Ze Prince D'amoreux, who preſided over. the ſports of the 
youth for ſix days before Aſh-Wedneſday. ' Ibid: v. Ameratis, * 195 
nd v, Cardinalis, p. 818. Alſo v., Seiaadum, tom III. p. 848. Same 
traces of theſe feſtivities Rill * in our univerſities, In the Percy: 
— Baal, 151 f, it appears, that * the clergy and officers of Loid 

eres chapel performed a play before his Lain op 29. ph r. 
welday at night.“ 7. arm. 


* 
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ur worſhi n. Sade Ws hf. [o 

Bir TlA cope a, 55 20 yo Sell fo 
cup of witty. * 2 xo W N D 
And drink a2 — —. 15 ben F 
And a merry heart lives "* 8 K EAN 

Fal. Well ſaid, — n au 15 

Sil. And we ſhall be ers + ; —now comes in * of 
the night (6)... SW: A 

Fal. Health 4 Jong life to yous " maſter Silence, 

Sil. Fill the cup (7), and let it come; 

DPI pledge you a mile to the bottom," 

Shal. Honeſt Bardolph, welcome : If thou want any 
thing, and wilt not call, 'beſhrew thy heart. Welcome, 
my little tiny thief; [uo tl Page.] and welcome, indeed, 
too.—T'll drink to maſter Burch, and to all the cr. 
yaleroes (8) about London. : 

Davy. I hope to ſee London once ere I die. 

Bard. An I might ſee you there, Davy,— 

bal. By the maſſe, you r — 8 Art hed 01 
will you not, maſter. Bardolph? | NYT 

Bard. Ves, ſir, in a pottle pot | 

Sbal. Fthank thee: The knee will dier bets tea 
"Tar thee that: he will not 5 he i is true Jos: 

Bard. And PII ſlick by him, fi er GP n 

bal. Why, there ſpoken a king. Lack methiny 5: be 
merry. r IAN 1 * who's e there: Ho! 
eee eee 3 


3; 
* < N 7 f 
ob 9.73. 4865 * 24 . en 94 Th 


5 * "oo 


6) And we be merry ;—now comes in Syn fue of be 11 I be 
4 ) ag ate a eee old ballad. In -one of . 
bay ee, 5 — 8 * 2 en 

: * N- comet in fevect 
| The y be mirry — to 28 5 
which Silence bas already ſung — His ſpeeches in this Wo ate, 
for the moſt part, fragments of ballads. Though his imagination di as 
nn N with my En 20. ver e e 3 _ veries 
is bas uch 
. am "told _ it — a patt of an old ws and = 
ae ſtoted i it tui its metricabſorm. Stun. alle 5192 
4 (8) -e, This was the term by beef wing, — — 
fellow was diſtingulſhed. The ſoldiers of king E ob: — 
called Cavaliers from the gaiety which they aſſected in appolit ion 


ſour faction of the parliament. * 


3 2 8 A841 8 195 

KING "HENRY IV. 
„ 
Fal. Why, now you have done me right. „ Adv 
Z [To Silence, who drinks a bumper. 
Sl. Do me right (9) fo; a 48, Cünging. 

And dub me knight (1) * EO 5 

— 2aoy Haalq, 3% 0 


<a 


7 4 
- $46 
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Fal. "Ts O. A S 5 erb 3 le 1 ** : 27 144 * 1K. Kea 9 4 
85 Sil. 


9) Do me riobt,] To do a man right, and to ds lin reaſon, were for- 
merly the uſu il expreſſions in pledging healths, He who drank a 
bumper, expected a bumper ſhould be drunk to his toaſt. 

So, in B. Jonſon's Silent Mamas, Captain Otter ſays e the drinking 
ſcene; © Ha, you dave. me right, gentlemen? Again, in The Bond- 
man by Maſſinger : * Theſe e 

7 | . * , DIFCVERTs 

1) Aud dub me knight :] It was the cuſtom of the. good fellows in 
Shakſpeare's days to drink a very large draught of wine, and fome- 
times a leſs palatable potation, on their #nees, to the health of their 
miſtreſles. He who performed this exploit was dubb'd a light for the 
evening. So, in the 7ortſbire Tragedy, 1608: They call it knighting 
in London, when they drink upon their knees, —Come, follow me; I 
give you all the degrees of it in order. Mane. 
(i) Samingo.]. In one of Naſh's plays, entitled, Summer's laſt Fil 
«:1 Teſlament, 1690, Bacchus ſings the following catch:  _ 
| « Monſieur Mingo for quaffing doth ſurpaſ, 

“In cup, in can, or glaſs; ES D 
« God Bacchus, do me right, | | 
4 Anda we EET HT CITE TG 


| | „„ SO SO WER 
Dem inge is only the burden of foo Rag: VE. EN on 
Again, in Letting of Hamours Blood in the  Head-vaine : teith a new 
223 . by ſeaven S4'yres, upon the bottame. 2 Diogenes Table, 1600. 
Epigram I. KITE 33 . 
« Monſieur Domingo is a fkilfull man, Pare eee e 
For muehe experience he hath lately gott 
« Proving more phificke in an atchonfe can 5 
Than may be found in any vintner's pot; 8 
Beere he proteltes is ſodden and refin'd, 


And this heſpeakes, being ſmgle-penny 1 


nd. * 
For when his purſe is ſwolne but ſixpence bigge, ; Fa 3 
hy then he ſweares,—Now by the Lord Ithinke 
All beere in Europe is not worth à figge : 
A euppe of clarret is the only drinkke. 
And thus his praiſe from beer to wine doth goe, 


22 . : g0e p bd | 
* Even as his purſe in pence dothe ebbe and flowe? 


" © > 54 
. 


Steevent. 


Samingo. 


** 
r 
8 


Signat. F 5: * No winde but it doth turn ſome man 10 good 


W oncot is mentioned. Woodmancot and Barton (ſays Mr. —_— 
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1 Ist ſo? Why, then ſay, an old man can do ſome. 


% . $4 4 - by L 
* : . 
2 L * bo P + $2.2 
4 = 1 EE ; ; 
Re-enter Davy. ; * 0 
: N 5 8 * * 4 
; 5 
5 ; 1 * . 
s , q > 


Davy. An it pleaſe your worſhip, there's'one piſtol * 
from the court with news. 25 n 141 
Fal. From the court? let him come in,—- . 


Enter Piſtol. 


How now, Piſtol ? , E 
Pf. God ſave you, fir Ihn! 

Fal. What wind blew you hither, Piſtol? 6 
Du. Not the ill wind whieh blows no man to good (4). 
Sweet knight, thou art now one of the greateſt men in 


Sil. By'r lady, I think 'a be; bat goodman Puff of Bar 


 Somjngo, inſtead of Dominge, who in the preceding epigram is repre- 
ſented to have been ©-moſt potent in potting,” is ſuited, as Mr, Warton 
has obſerved; to the preſent ſitvation of Silence; who has drunk to 
deeply at ſupper, that Falſtaff afterwards orders him to be carried to ed 
| = 419 4 Alone. 

Of the gluttony and drunkenneſs of the Dominicans, one of their 
own order ſays thus in Weever's Funeral Monumenta, p. exxxi. 
Sanctus Dominicus fit nobis ſemper amicus, cui canimus —ſiccatisante 
lagetis—fratres qui non curant niſi ventres. Hence Domingo might 
(as Mr. Steevens remaxks) become the burthen of a drinking _ 


(3) —no man to good] I once thought that we. ſhould read—which 
blows to no man good. But a more attentive review of ancient Pilto| 5 
language has convinced me that it is very dangerous to correct it. He 
who in quoting from Marlowe's Tamburlaine, introduces bollow-pon 
rd jades, inſtead of * Halls, ye pamper'd jades,” &. may 3 
owed to change the order of the words in this common proverb1a 
ſaying. Malone. 55 7 ˙ 
Since this note was written, I have found that I ſuſpected Piſtol « 
inaccuracy without reaſon, - He quotes the proverb as it was uſed 7 
our old Engliſh writers, though the words are now differently arrange©e 
So, in 1 Dialogue beth pleoſaunt and pietifull, by William Bulleyne, 1504: 


” 
Ma'me- 


| (4 bot genden Puff of Barſon.] A little before, William Viſor i 


XING HENRY TV: oo 


. Puff? £2 10421468 0am. a2; yi . BY * 
Pu thy teeth, moſt recreant.cawatd baſe l- 
Sir John, I am thy Piſtol, and thy friend. 
And helter-kelter have I rode to thee: : 
And tidings do I bring, and lucky joys . 
And golden times, and happy news of price. 

Fal. I prythee now, deliver them like 8 of this 
world. o 5 OI H 


L $7 5 nee 153 1 4 Te * 
Piſt. A foutra for the world, and worldlings haſe! 
] B 8 8 4 1 


1 ſpeak of Africa, and golden Jaywonicls e, Mok. 
Fal. O baſe Aſſyrian knight, uchat is thy Waal 312: 


Let king Cophetua (5) know the truth ture! 
Sil. And Robin Hood, Scarlet, and Jobn (6). FT: [fings. 
Pill. Shall dunghill curs confront tlie Helicon?s?ę /!V 

And ſhall good news be bafſed! ?? 

Then, Piſtol, lay thy head in Furies lap. 
Shal. Honeſt gentleman, I know not your 


„ 
- 
- 


1 * 
— 


ing. ( | 
Pip. 


M185.) which I ſuppoſe are theſe two places, and are repreſented to be 
in the neighbourhood of juſtice Shallow, are both of them in Berkeley 
bundred in Gloſterſhire. This, 1 imagine was done to diſguiſe the ſatire 
2 little; for fir Thomas Lucy, who, by the coat of arms he bears, muſt 
be the real juſtice Shallow, lived at Charlecot near Stratford, in War-- 
wickſhire, Stec vent. | 4 | 

Bai fon is a village in Warwickſhire, lying between Coventry and 
Solyhull. Percy. | | TIES 

Mr. Tollet has the ſame obſervation, and adds that Foncot may be 
put for Mulplmancute, vulgarly Ovencote, in the ſame county. Shak · 
ipeare might be un willing to diſguiſe the ſatire too much, and therefore 
mentioned places within the juriſdiction of fir Thomas Lucy. Stevens. 
Mr. Warton in a note on the Taming of the Shrew, ſays that Wilne- 
cate, (or Wincet,) is a village in Warwickſbire, near Stratford. I ſup- 
pole 2 in a former ſcene we ſhould read Mincot inſtead of Mon- 
cet. alone. - e 

(5) Let king Cophetua &c.] Dr. Warburton ſuppoſes this line to be 
taken from an old play called Xing Cophetua; but this is mere conjec- 
tare, for no ſuch play is extant. From a paſſage in X. Richard II. it 
may indeed be ſurmized that there was ſuch a piece. The bid of 
The King (Cophetua) and the Beggar may be found in Percy's Religues 
of Anc, Poet. Vol. I. Malone. br agar garb 24.6 | 

See Love's Labour 72 Jobmſom. A ae i 

6) —Scarlet and Fobn.] This ſcrap (as Dr. Percy has obſerved in the 
firſt volume of his Reliques of | ancient Engliſh Poetry) is taken from a 
ltanzz in the old ballad of Robin Hood and the Pindar of Wakefield, 


— 


* 
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Of Why then, lament eee 0 . 
Give me pardon, fir If, fir „ vou come with news 

from the court, I. tabe it, there is but two ways; either to 

utter them, or to conceal _ 45 1220 ir; eder the king, 


in ſome authority. : 


: a Vader wick Los: Bezonian (857 Henk ori 


8 2 * 1 * 4 on 


1 5 Hay the 3 or fifth? FEY 
the fourth\- - 1 201 19; 21 2 
Fi. A foutra for thine: . bl; SER 8 
Sir John, hy tender lambkin now is king; g 
Harry the fifth's the man. Lhd nts: | 
When few lies, do this; and bg 855 e | . © 


The brag; {9k 
Faul. bar is the old i dead? 
Pit. As nail in door: the x ck 
Fal. Away, Bardolph z+ "Gaddle” my S 


Rs OT, chooſe. what office thou wilt in the land, 
us 


* 


00 W then; e This was perka intended to be rd 

3 b p 
M by then, lament therefore. Damn'd be by guts 

Uno King Pluto's hell”: | 

He might however have meant nothing more than to quote A popu» 
lar diſplay. alone. 

(8) —Bezonian?] So again Suffolk ſays in the 2d part of Henry pI: 

Great mien oft dic by vile Bezonians.”  - 

It isa termof reproach, frequent in the writers contemporary with our 
poet, Biſognoſo, a needy perſon; thenee metaphorically, a baſe 
| * \ Theobald. _ 1 5 4 

Naſh, in Pierre Be r bis Supplication, Ke. 15 2, ys: ron 
lords do tumble  Rawplſe bs 8s of their high d 775 — be _=_ 
under fect of every inferior Bi,. - Steevens« + 
| 2 — fig me, like 10 i, | FR 5 alt by 
— Le braggia Spamard. in Spani , is to in 
putting the thumb 1 Re had an mi 1. finger. From this 
Spaniſh cuſtom we yet ſay in contempt, * a fig for you.” Johnſon. 

vp 'The nn a ſong publiſhed 1 in len Heli 
n, 1 4 3-:: 4 ; £25. 
„ With ſcowling browes their follies checke, | 

« And ſo give them the g, &c. Stevens. 

It-appears from Wits Miſerie or the World's Matneſe, &e. by _ 
was des: &to. 1596, that this infult was ſometimes given, at _ 
in England, by putting.the thumb in the mouth: © Behold, * 
ſee Contempt A. aus forth, giving me the 2 with his thomde in his 
mouth.“ 9 D 4. alone, 
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Gs mae. Piſtol, E wil! doable-ohadge' ee ich dig: 


N "Bards e diy to L would not take a khighthood for 
fortune r gn? Dama oor rarer 1990) lle 


Al. What ? Ido bring good aber og won 1 17” 
Fal. Carry ttiafter-Silence'to bed. —Maſter Shallow, my 
ord Shallqweke what thou wilt; I am fottanie's” ond. 
Get on thy boots 3 e ride all nigtt :O, Tweet Piſtol: 
Away, Bardolph. [Exit Bard. Come, Piſtol, utter 
more to me; and, wirhal, deviſe ſomethitg to do Uhyſelf 
good.——Boot,' boot, maſter Shallow'3'*I” kiiow, che young 
king is ſick for me. Let us take wy man's herfes; ; "the 
laws of England are at my commandment. Happy ire 
with have been my friends aud oe d my lord chief 
juſtice! 


Hit. I. et voltinds vile ſeize 425 bis Nn allo : , 

Il here is the bife that late I led 52 TS 
Why, here it is; Welcome the: 75 diy.» LB. 
Neben 

& ” eat! Mrd ei " ; cal 4 WF 
*. NEO. by, 8 . E N. Wie 15 W. 1 4 10 e een 47 
r 6A viIT x On | 80 SUIT, \ * 
| ; 257 1 1156 8 Fr w hood Sin 2 17 81 1 * 
| „ vs * no Lon. Sies e 30) ng yu 2421 * 
> nn g 04 6! ing; role dig 
Fate ge, ae in H. ofle fo Quick! IE] Dal, Tear. 

- ſheets {> a ho e 
8 5 v5 MSE 2 ; AA . 1 Sy 22 ved nn 


Hoſt. No, tien arräbe r fr, It dig, chat 
| might. have thee, hang d: thou Haſt drawi my Wodlber ou: 


of joint, RET” mn of ine us 18 un T 16 bin 


1. Bead. The conflables; have: deliver'd: her over to he 
and the ſhall have | dm e Fong "I wen 


E 113 


711 9 1 10 Kd oat ape * 


0 Phe etl Eu, Werds r 5 dd "Io 
Theme has been already i hg the Taming of 29 * — 


1 „ie, E el. So, in Thomas Newton s Herba to the Bibles 
70. 1587; Ain Wedlocke all penſive, ſullene and r cberr 


oucht to be utterly excluded, EY 
entitled, ©. yer, Ke. 9 41 7905 "4 


an, 3 Fae ancient bl. . 5 ad 
L And if e chance to ſcape the rope 
"He ſhall have whipping=obeer ,”? Stevens, 
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' her: | There hath. been 4 man or tuo Jately kill 4'abou 


her. Stir 
Dol. Nur hook, nut-hook (2), von lie. Come o Ti 
tell thee what, thou damn'd tripe-viſaged raſcal; an the 
child I now go with, do miſcarry;:thou hadſt better thou 
hadſt ſtrack thy mother, thou paper faced villain. 
Hol. O the lords: that ſir John were come l he would 
make this a-bloody day to rei We 1 1 8 God, the 
fruit of her womb miſcarry Ui VE 
1. Bead. If it do, vou hal bases Bede Aten | 
ey you have but eleven now. Come, I charge you both 
go with me; Hor. the _ is dead, that de Piſtol beat 
org vou. nd! 


Doll LII tell thee, what, cho thin x man in a cenſer (9! 


011 2971 Leit 80 51 7 | 
40 Nel &cc. 41 It hab been ry ob! 8980 0 on "We Et rw 
of Windſor, that aui bool ſeems to have been 1 thoſe times a naw of 
reproach for a catchpol}, 2 0 8 
A nut- bool was, | belicye, a who ſtole linen, c. out at win 
dows by means of a pole Boy hi L. at the end of it. Greene, in his 
Arte of Coney-catching, has given a very particular account of this kind 
of fraud; fo that aut-book was probab bly as common a term of reptoach 
as rogue is at preſent. In the "Tres Ladies of London, 1584, I find 
the following E live, « To go a fiſhing with ah through a 
window, or to {ct ime-twi catch. a pan, pot, ot 8 in, in 
Mbumazary 16157 jour Red nds * 
« —picking of locks and baking cloaths out of windows.” 
Again, — 4 of Malta, by Marlowe, the Mad _ 
Alas oma bags of mo in mt E 
r Fr on with my boots.” | | 
Hence” perhaps the phfaſe By book or by 2 lich is as ol as "the 
time of Tuſſer and Spenſer. © The firſt uſes it in his Huſbandry for the 
of March, the ſecond im the 3d book of his Fuery Nene. In 
ft volume of Hohnſhed's Chronicle; p. 183, the reader may find. 
the cant titles beſtowed by the vagabonds of that age on one another, 
among which are hookers, or anglers : and Decker, in the Beliman of 
London, 5th edit. 1640, deſcribes this ſpecies of. robbery in particular. 
(3) —a dozenof cuſtions =] That is, to ſtuff her out that the __ 
counterfeit pregnancy, So in Maſlinger's Old Low : 5 
4 fait 1 was with child, Gr. Thou faid(t it was 3 cv/blon, Kc. 
Again, in Greene's Di utgtion between a He Coneycatcher, &c. "Sith. 
« to weare a cuſhion unde er hey 9280 kirtle, and to faine herſelf wi 
child.” Ster vent. 
(4) —thou thin man in a . n Theſe old "EPY ok thin nr of 
generally at the bottom DP, of fome Laine raiſed * : 


p 
bp: : 
% = 


7 * * 
a Nan 
Sz $13 3 
PAT 3 2 
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1 will have you as ſoundly: ſwinged for this, you blue- 
bottle-rogue (5) J you filthy famiſh'd correctioner! if you be 
not ſwinged, 1'1l forſwear half-kirtles er inal Hh 

i Bead. Come, come, you ſhe knight · errant; come. 


3 


hammer, in a barbarous kind of imboſſed or chaſed work, The hunger- 
ſtarved beadle is compared, in ſubſtance, to one of theſe thin raiſed 
fizures, by the ſame kind of humour that Piſtol, in The Merry Hives, 
calls Slender a laten bilboe. Warburton, : 

From a pallage in the Taming of the Sbreto, it appears that theſe cen- 
ers (probably when old and worn very thin,) made pat t of the fur ni- 
ture of a barber's ſnopp::: 2 10 

Here's ſnip, and nip, and cut, and liſh, and flaſh, © © 
« Like to a cenſer in a barber*s ſhop. Malone. 8 

(5) —dlue-bottle-rogue ] A name, I ſuppoſe, given to the beadle from 
the colour of his livery. Jobaſon. | | | 4 

Dr. Johnſon is right with reſpect to the livery, but the alluſion 
ſeems to be to the great f-, commonly called a blue-botthe. © 


The fame alluſion is in Northward Hoe, 16673 

% "Now bue-bottle { what flutter you for, ſea: pie? 
The ſerving-men were anciently habited in ve, and this is ſpoken 
on the entry of one of them. It was natural for Doll to have an aver- 
fion to the colour, as a blue gown was the dreſs in which a ſtrumpet 
did penance. 80, in The Northern Laſs,” 1633 +=*® let all the good 
you intended me be a lockram coif, a ble gown, a wheel, and a clean 
whip.” Mr. Malone confirms Dr. Johnſon's remark on the dreſs of 
the beadle, by the following quotation from Michaelmas Term by Mid- 
dleton, 1607 : ©, And to be free from the interruption of be beadles 
and other bawdy offices, he moſt politickly lodges her in a'conſtable's 


houſe,” Steevens . 


(6) —balf-birtles.] Probably the dreſs of the proſtitutes of that time. 


| | obnſon. 
A Y e was perhaps the ſame kind of thing as we call at 5 e- 
ſent a ſhort-gown, or a bed-gown. There is a proverbial expreſſion 
now in uſe which may ſerve to-confirm it, When a perſon is loaſely 
dreſſed, they ſay—Such a one looks like a0. in a bed-gown. See 
Weftward Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607“ forty ſhillings Heot 
ker to redeem two Bal fill. lirilaa: Stervenng W e 
Ihe dreſs of the courtezans of the time confirms Mr. Steevens's ob- 
fer vation. So, in Michaelmas Term by Middleton, 1607 : —*© Doſt dream 
of virginity now ; remember atoo/e-bodied gown, wench, and let it go. 
Pn — Shialetheia, or a Shadow of 'T ruth in certain Epigrammes and Sa- 
el, 3 3 . +38 ad 
To women's hoſe gowns ſuiting her looſe rhimes.” © © 
: Yet from the — of a lirti- nr ry given; a half. kirtle ſhould 
den to be a ſßort cloak rather than a ſhort gown; Perhaps ſuch a cloak, 
Without ſleeves, was here meant. Malone, © © © © © 


| 
4 
| 
q 
| 
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Hof. O, that right ſhould thus overcome might ! wel; 
e bene vn ale, I! 
Dol. Come, you rogue, eme; bring me to ahbe 
Hef. Ay; come, you ſtarved blood-hound. 
Dal. Goodman death! goodman bones ! 
Hoff. Thou atomy, thou (7) ! | 
Dol. Come, you thin thing ; 2 you raſcal (8)! 
; _ ks well. [_Exeunt. 
: | SCENE 


(7) 1 atomy, 2 11 lieny, for \anatomy. Atomy or d is 
ſometimes uſed by the ancient bon where no bee 
is deſigned. 80, in Look about you, 1 | 

For thee, for thee, then r of honour, 

Thou worm of majeſty,” —, Steben. 

The preceding expreſſion ſeems to confirm Mr. Steevens's explans- 
tion. But whether the ofamics of 9 's-Hal were known at this 
time, may perhaps be queſtioned. A perhaps here the motes 
or atoms in the ſun-beams, as the poet Fintelf if calls _ png of 
queen Mab's chariot 3 — | 

| 40 Donn with a team of lirtle atomics=" A OOH 
and © otamie of honou may. very enſily be ſo 3 Welle. 

The word anatomy is defined by Bullokar, who was à phyſician, 
% An jnciſion or cutting. The art of knowing the ſituation, office, and 
,pature of all the. parts of man's -body4” and no mention is made of 

word being ever uſed in the modern ſenſe affixed to an anatony. 

his Ty Enpyilors Seo. 1616. 80 alſo, in Cawdrey's Alphabeti- 
"cal Table of hard 1 words, 1604: Anatomie“ 2 only inter · 
preted, © cutting up of the body.. 

F 8 Sbakſpeate, — wh himſelf Larnifhes us with a proof that the word 
in his time bore the ſenſe which we now fre uently affix to it, having 
employed it in The Gomedy of Errors prec with the ſignifcation 
in which the hoſteſs here uſes atomy + * 

They brought one pinch, a 1 bes villain, 

+ © A mere anatomy, à mountebank,— | 

- .,, * Ancedy, hollow-ey'd, OE weeteh, | 

X * 1 5 4 — 3 1 pe oA 

Ag in, in $3 1 

„„ — 2 from dp tber fel — . recalled | 
| Morea. bn be ret, lun deer were 
:4 ecr : 

a On this note the followi -obſervation. has been made. ee 

could not ſpeak: hut in the langus of | the foreſt. Reſea!, does 

ſignify raſcal, but lean deer. See what it is to be on the watch to 


3 little muſty reading and n —— | 
Who, except this Werte is ſo little acqua inted ted with out 


to 
autho;'s manner, as not to know that he often introduces alluſions 
A s and pradtices with which he was himfelf converſant, wit de N 


„E „% öꝛ 


CY ES 


K1NG” H a > 


* * 
* % 4 — * 8 &. 7 
; 2 * 


"SCENE Ons: 2h 


HICSS 453 4071 4 99 85 3 

A dune Place near Weſtminſter ehe 8 
Euter teis Groams, frewing nfl. 5 

I Groom. More ruſhes, more ruſhes to). LEN 2 5 ol 


2 Groom, The trumpets have ſounded wha - 
1 Groom. It will be two o'clock ere Are come 1 8 
coronation: Diſpatch, diſpatch. ER hp WT Grapes. 


Enter Fallaff, - — Piſtol, 3 and the 


Fal. Stand here by me, ps Rr Show; ; * Vail 
make the king do you grace: I will leer upon him, as 


'a comes by z — mh the ee eee 


gire ne. e T blo 2 
Pit. God bleſs thy lunge, good night? + er 
11 Come b lg ſtand behind TINO ir Thad 

Ja time to have made new. liveries,. I would. have beſtow 4 

the thouſand pound | borraw*d of you. - L Te Shallow. 

'tis no matter; E Nr infer 

the zeal I had to fee him. Pa ery any ag 
Sal. It doth ſo. 5 gin "LO 
Fal. It ſhews my arnctoc of fin. E fn) 
bal. It doth . un 8 * Nea 

| MG GE EE 


— . 
* . % . 2 5 7 2 T” 
. 4 1 " - +4 — « 
= oP. * * % is #4, 1 11 "x 1145 2 
4 7 8 » 3 1 * 24 * L > 1 * 10 * * 99 4 1 1 
b ” 
7 . 5 # 5 L 


74s 3 210 3 +; 

being Cicitous whether it was whe BY? that the FE Gould have | 
known, any thing of the matter? Thus, to gire-one inſtance out of 4 
thouſand, he puts into the momiref kings the language: of his own 
ſtage, and makes them talk of u and: fropertite,/ who; never had been 
in a diting⸗ 100m, and probably had'never heard of eishet the one of the 
oer. Of the langoage of the fareſt he was: cxtremely-fond ;: — 
particular term raſcal load be has introduced i in at least a — places../ 


(9) More ruſter, &e,] It bas been ds that, _ mock 
monial entertainments, it was the cuſtom do ſtrew the floor with ruſhes. 
Caius de Ephemera, Jobnſom. 5 2 Bs Dar u En 
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Shal. It doth, it doth, it doth (1). | 
Fal. As it were, to ride day and night; d not to 
deliberate, not to remember, not to have . to ſhift 
me. | | | 
$hal. Tt is moſt certain. : 

Fal. But to ſtand ftained with N . and * with 
deſire to ſee him: thinking of nothing elſe; putting all af- 
fairs elſe in oblivion ;z as if there were nothing elſe to be 
done, but to ſee him. 

Pit. _Tis ſemper _ for alſue bu %. "TY a in 


eve part (2). | 
"> Sho. Tis fo; indeed. «Uo Eo BEE 
Pift. My knight, E will enflame thy noble liver, 


And make thee rage. 
Thy Doll, and Helen of my Ae thoughts, 


Is in * durance, and contagious Pn, 


te | Had 
za 1 4 13 Hs, : 323 mine” 65 7 

(1) Tt b, it dub, A7 Au cb title {it ths to 
Piſtol 3 in the old copy, are transferred -& ſir = 3 to Shallow, 
The repetition of it doth ſuits Shallow be 

In the quarto Shallow's 2 ch in this — wn, s well as theſe two, 
is erroneouſly given to Piet. . editors of the folio correcled the 
former, but overlooked ey likewiſe, in my apprehenſion, 
overlooked an error in the — of 2 — s ſpeech, below, 
corrected one in the beginning of it, Ser the next note, Malene. 

® —to fland ſtained with travel So i 5 King Henry 1 IV. p. 1. 

Stain d with the variation of 
« Betwixt that Holmedon 4 ,s fs ſeat of ours.” | Ba. 
(2) "Tis all in every TIRE .] The ſentence alluded tos: 3 
« *Tis all in all, and all in every part. 

And ſo doubtleſs it ſhould be read. Tis a common way of expring 
one's approbation. of a right meaſure to ſay, 'tis all in all. To which t 4 
fantaſtic character adds, with ſome humour, end all in every part. — 
both together, make up the philoſophic ſentence, and complete 
abſurdity of Piſtol's phraſeology. MH arburton. 

1 ſtron Yy ſuſpe that theſe words belong to Falſtaff's ſpeech. They 
have nothing' of Piſtol's manner. In the original copy in quarts the 
ſpeeches i by ſcene are all in confuſion. The two ff — 
this, which are jumbled together, are 1 to Shallow, and ſtand thus. 
« $5. It is 4% certain + but to ſtand ffained with travel,“ Ke. the 

The alluſion; if any alluſion there be, is to the defeription of the 
foul. 80 in Nr * arm by Sir John Davies, aro. 1599: 

Some ſay, ſhe's all in ul and all in part." 

Again, .in-Drayton's Aerea ia 4to.' 1596: 

1 And as his ſoul poſſeſſeth head and heart, er 
* She's all in all, and all „ Malone,” . © 


— 


KING HENRY” — 


gates g ial and ary bel Mod bbs 
moſt mechan 222 | 
— up revenge from ebon den with, fol — 
For Doll is in; Piſtol ſpeaks rr eg 

Fal. I will deliver har: - 2811. {'Thetrumpetssf | 

Pi. There W de b, e clangor 
ſounds. don mal & 


Enter the King, and tis. 3 4. 0 TY 
them... 


, 1 
MESH 3 *u 


Fal. God 4 Far: grace, king Hat FE wy wo fi Hal! 
Pit. The heavens thee guard and an oor royal i 
of fame (4)! , bi, 
Fal. God fave 9 my ſweet boy! 
King. My lord chief juſtice, ſpeak to th man. 
Ch. Juft. Have you your wits ? know you what tis you. 
ſpeak ? 
Fal. My king! my Jove (5)! I ſpeak to thee, my heart 
King.” I know thee not, old man: Fall to thy: n 
How ill white hairs become a fool, and jeſter } ! 
I have long dream'd of a kind of oe OE 4 
80 


(3) Gi ov 1 grace, (ing 2 1 A dar gene oerurs 0 the 
anonymous Henry V. Falſtaff and his companions addreſt the king in 
the ſame manner, and are diſmiſſed as/in this play of ae 
_ OfecYens. 
m4 of royal imp of fame 7 /7 The word imp is 2 uſed by 
Vipian Fulwell, and other ancient writers, for progety + ID | 
« And were it not thy royal impe. ; 2 
„Did mitigate our pain, . 
Here Fulwell addreſſes Anne Bulleyne, and beate of e young 
Ulizabeth, And, in the Battle of Alcazar, 159g; _ 

« Amurath, mighty emperor of the eatt, 1 
© That ſhall receive the l of royal race. <ul 
F Imp-yn is a Welſh word, and primitive ſignifies 2 bet. a ſicker. 
n Newton's Herbal to the Bille, geo. 1589, there is 2 chapter on « ſhrubs, 
7 lippes, -young imp, foray and buds. Serben. 

(6) My king ! my Fove I] It appears from many paſſages both in 
dur author's plays and poems that he had diligently read the earlier 
pieces of Daniel, When he. wrote the ſpeech before ns, be perhaps re- 
W theſe lines in Daniels Complaint 1 22 5 1 * WY 
> Dooft thou not ſee, how that 15y 

Lichtens forth-glory on thy Aab e 
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So ſurfeit-ſwell d, fo old, and fo profane (6j 
But, being awake, E. do deſpiſe my dream. 
Make lefs' thy: body, hence, and more thy grace 
Leave gormandizing know;:: the graue dots gape 
Fon thee thrice wider than for other men 
not to me wich a fool -· Born jeft ( oo 
Preſume not, that I am the thing I was 
For hea en doth know, ſo ſhall the world perceive, . 
That I have turn d away my former felt; 
So will I thoſe that kept me-company. 
When, thou doſt hear I am as. I have been, "Bs RE. 
Axprouch we and thou fink des thou wait, | | 
e tutor and the feeder of my riots; ©... 
Till then, I baniſh thee, an pain of death, 
As I have done the reſt of my milleaters—, 


. 
2 * 
AN 


1 LD EL 1 ag} 2.3 aw: - 11 Ph 
Not to come near our perſon by ten mile (8). 
* r / ð HOY JTHL LI a), og 
» * 1 R 


0 | or 
8 581 
* 


ES. 


* 
c M 1 x '. 


' 1213 ye ad: 04 A591 | dM 3x 
(6J' D fans] Ia our author it often ſignifies Joe of talk; v thout 
the particular 122 now given it. $0, in Othello - i lie not a pro- 
fane and very liberal counſellor ?“ JHA: © meth hook peg 
47) — now, the grave doth gape a W . | 
WAY For thee thrice wider than for other men : — 3 8 
| Reply not to me wwith a fool-born jeft ;] Nature is highly touched in 
this paflage. The. king having ſhaken off his vanities, ſchaols, his old 
companion for his follies with great ſeverity. he aſſumes the air of 2 
preacher ; bids him fall to his prayers, 6 oF be Wrvg leave gorman- 
dizing.. But that word'unluckily preſenting him with, a pleafant idea 
he cannot forbear purſuing it. Know, tbe grave doth gepe for. thee 
thrice wider, &c. and is juſt falling back, into Hal, by an humonous 
_ alluſion to Falſtaff s bulk; but he percetyes it immediately, and fearing 
fir * "ag take the advantage of it, checks both himſelf and the 
07 3, © ̃ M-... 4 rrp red way RT 
910 Kebly not to me 2with. a fool-born i 
and ſo reſumes the thread of his dilcourſe, and goes moralizing 7 51 
the end of the chapter. Thus the poet copies nature with great ſkill, 
and ſhews us how. apt men are to fall back into their old IR 
the change is not made by degreey, and brought into à habit, but de- 
termined of at once on the motives of honour, intereſt, or reaſon. 
(5) Not to come near our perſon hy ten mile. ] Mr, Rowe obſerves, t 
Wl readers lament-to Ge 7 5 Iſtaff ſo hardl ufd by his old friend. 
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| A a8 + by 0: AF : 1 
But if it he conſidered, that the fat knight has never; uttered one 1850 
ment of genergſty, and with all Hl poyer of exciting win ts to 
thing in, him that can be efleemed, ng great pain Il be Jubered fe 
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KING HENRY IV. 


N : *P - ; * 22 ” IE 1 75 7 1 | 5 3) 
For competence of life, I wil allow %%] . 
That lack of means enfurce ou not toe ,y 
And, as we hear you — 1 


, "4 Fs, my tay 9 o * 
n « itriigtf ay 4 F406 > £2 Give 
nne : e ie e. ; , 


it Attu SEO SY: 500 


; | — OO FOREST ST % Za 
the refleQion that he is compelled to live hanatly, and mainta 
the king, with a promiſe of advancement when © that eſerve 3 
I think the poet more hlameable for Poins, who is'always repre» 
ſented as joining. ſome virtues with his. yiees; and-is therefore treated 
by the prince with apparent diſtinchan, yet he does nothing in tha time 
of action; and though, after the duffle is over he; 15 again 2 8 
at laſt vaniſhes without notice. Shakſpeare certainly loſt him by heed: 
leſſneſs, in _ „„ his action, 
and his eagerneſs to e play. 7. 9d er 

The diſmiſſion of Falſtaff was founded on an hiſtorical fac. Stouę 
ſays, that “ K. Henry, after his coronation, called unto. him all thoſe 
young lords and gentlemen that were the followers of his young acts, 
to every one of whom he gave rich gifts; and then commanded, that 


4031 #3 
7 y 
8 bn 
* 24 s »4 
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1 
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abide with him in his court; and to all that would perſeyeze in their 
former like converſation, he gave expreſs commandment, upon pain 
of their heads, never after that day to come in — 

£ 2 „ ee vent. 
This circumſtance was originally mentioved by Hall, and is thus 
recorded by Holinſhed, wha was certainly Shakſpeare's hiſtorian -« Im. 
mediately after that he was inveſted! kung, and had recyxed. the 
crowne, he determined with himſelfe ODE upon him the ſhape of 
a new man, turning inſolence and wildneſs into gravitie and-ſoberneſſe< 
and whereas he had paſſed his youth in wanton paſtime and riotous 
miſorder, with a ſorte of miſgovetned mates, andiunthriftie playfeers, 
ve now baniſhed them from his preſence, (not unxewarded nor yet un- 
preferred, inhibiting tham upon a great payne, nat ance to apprazbe; lodge 
or ſojonrne within ten miles of bis courte e manſon © and in. 1 7 8 
he elected and choſe men of gravitie, witte, and hygh policie, by 
whoſe wiſe counſell he might at all times rule to his honoure ; here 
as if he ſhould have reteined the other luſtie companions-aboute him, 
he doubted leaſt they might have allured him unto. ſuch, leide and 
lighte partes, as with them before tyme he had, youthfully uſed. — 


 playof X. Henry V. 
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PET hh.) 
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your former lire grieves me, 
erer 8 R M e 
ce Ap therefore not upon pain of death to approche my pre- 
* fene, 
pace; then, if Iheaxe well of uu, 


„By ten miles“ | | 
* It may be I will doe ſomewhat for us: 
_ ® Otherwiſe looke for no more favour at my hands 


Than at any otlier man's.“ Malone. cure aid 


ed-by 


as many as would change their manners, as be intended to de, ſhould | 


Our author might have found the ſame circumſtance in the anonymous a 
| ET Yr tend al 


„ And makes me to abandon and aboliſh your company for 


—_— — 
l — — Es 
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Give you advancement.— Be it your charge, m lord, 
To ſee perform 'd the tenor of — — it L 5 
Set on.  [Exeunt King, and bs Tri 

Fel. Maſter Shallow, Jronk'powanh d pound. 

- - Shal. Ay, marry, fir John; which I 'beſcech you to le 
me have home with me. 

Fal. That can hardly be, maſter Shallow, Do not you 
1 at this; I ſhall be ſent for in private to him : look you, 

muſt ſeem thus to the world. Tear not your advance- 
ment z I will be the man yet, that ſhall make you great, 
zal. I cannot perceive how ; unleſs you give me your 
doublet, and ſtuff me out with ſtraw. I beſeech you, good 
fir John, let me have five hundred of my thouſand. - | 
Fial. Sir, I will be as good as ny wer que yo 

heard, was but a colour. 

Sal. A colour, I fear, that you will die i in, + John. . 
Fal. Fear no colours; go with me to dinner. Come, 
lieutenant Piſtol ; come, Bard oP —1 ſhall be ſent for 

ſoon at night. = 
*. — Prince John, the Chief Juſtice, Offers, 62. 


Full. Go, carry ſir John Falſtaff to the Fleet 005 ; 
Takes his company along with him.” Fes e | 
. _ My lord, my lord,—- W 
uſt. I cannot now ea 5 will hear you ſoon. 
w + Fro em away. | 
Piſt. Si fortuna me torments, 3 OY. 

| Exeunt Fal. Shal. Piſt. Bard, * and Offer 
ou 6 Fohn. I like this fair proceeding of the Kong's . 
Fe hath intent, his wonted followers ES 
Shall all be very well provided for; 
— all are baniſn'd, till their coliverfitions 

po more wiſe and modeſt to the world. 


Pie nee Fares: i: | 
The wy bath call d his putamen, myo lord. 


. tl an m- ww WY 4b * 
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65 — wy Fleet; 1 [ Py not OW *. raiſe is carried to the me 
We have never loſt ſight of him fince his diſmilſion from the king; f 
has committed no new fault, and therefore incurred no p 1 1 
but the different agitations of fear, anger and ſurprize in him an ” 4 
company, made a good ſerene to the eye: and our author, who want 

them no longer on the Ae was glad to find this methed of ſwoeping 


them away. YFobnſon. © | | : 


* 


. P . ˙ ao 
| Ch. oft. He hath. 5 9 585 Agi bes zug toi! ad Tui 
P. Jabs. 1 will lay odds, — that, ere this year expire. 
We hear our civil Ern ae eee ene e 
As ures France: 1 heard bind ing iN % „„ 
Whoſe muſick, to my thinking, Pens U the } 
int od, ien Jef Rey ene 12 $0 Raine 
001 11 12 9160 247 23 Hat * „3394 2 
1 Aas 6 feos ee £013} 08 10 3 — 12 
ee of Thi rifing in the SOOT if id tal 
50.50 een 15 N e 21 Dis Cres 4 
« That I muſt either or Nees Pe OS os 

 {2) 1 faney everyreader, when he ends this play, cries oat with Hef. 
iemona, * men lame and impotent concluſion"! As this play was 
uot, to our knowledge; divided into acts by our aathbur; I could be'con- 
tent to conclude it with the Gaunt FORO M GAYE ez” 
In that Jeruſalem Jarry die. - r | 
Thefe ſcenes, w heyy Kate the fifth ad of Haug tbe Fourth, might 
then be the firſt of » Henry abe, Fifth . but the trnth is, that they do 
unite very commodiouſiy £6; either play. When cheſe plays were fe- 
preſented, I believe they ended as they are now ended in the books ; 
but Shakſpeare ſeems to have deſigned that the whole ſeries of action 
from the beginning of Richard the Second, to th end df Henry the Fifth, 
ſhould be conſidered by the reader as one.work; upon one plan, only 
broken inte parts by the neceſſity of exhibition 

None of Shakſpeare's plays ue more read chan dhe Firf and 8 
Parts of Henry the Fourth, Perhaps no authout has ever in two plays 
afforded ſo much delight. The great events are intereſring, for the fate 
of kingdoms depends upon them ; the flighter oceurrences: ave \divert- 
ing, and, except one or two, ſuffcictitly-probable; the incidents are 
multiplied with wonderful fertility of invention, and the characters di- 
verſißed with the utmoſt niecty of diſcernmeint, and the ptofoundeſt 
kill in the nature of man. | | 6 

The prince, who is the hero both of the comick and tragick part, is 
2 young man of great abili:ies and violent paſſions, whoſe ſentiments 
are right, though his actions are wrong; whoſe virtues are obſcured b 
negligence, and whoſe” underſtanding is diſſipated by levity. In 


"> ; 


bl - 
5%# 114 
24 


idle hours he is rather looſe than wicked; and when the n forces 
out his latent qualities, he is great without effort, and brave without 


tumult, The trifler is rouſed into a hero, and the hero again repoſes 
m the trifler. This character is great, original, and juſt. 

Perey is a rugged ſoldier, cholerick, and quarrelſome, and has only 
the ſoldier's virtues, generolity and courage. Fo 
But Falſlaff unimitated, unimitable Falſtaff, how ſhall 1 deſcribe 
thee? Thou compound of ſenſe and vice; of ſenſe which may beadmired, 
but not eſteemed ; of vice which may be defpiſed, but hardly deteſted. 


Falſtaff is a character loaded with faults, and with thoſe faults which 


gs e contempt. He is a thief anda glutton, a coward and 


8 aA 
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2 boaſter, always ready to cheat the weak, 
i | to terrif che timorous, and inſult the : defencele 7 be Lick 
abfence thoſt whom he lives b 


dee He eee the 
- latte e is rw prise only as an agent of vice 
beet Shim ee On: ab B9t only to be ſu perciliovs 


. and N 14 ink hi r 
8 tance to the ith f 2 1 man th us ys ortho 1 7 


ſpicable, makes himſelf . to the prinee that deſpiſe him, 
— — ing of all qualities, perpetual gaiety, by an unfailin ling 
— laughter, which is the more freely indulged, as his 
wit is not of the ſplendid or ambitious kind, but conſiſts in eaſy $ 
_ n which, make; ſport; bot raiſt no envy. uu d de 
obſerved, he i ieſtginec; with no enormous or ſanguinary crimes, ſo 
his oe 18 not ae chat it may be borne for 
5 mir * I'/ 434 ei} 419 Ruta SS p 

| + The-monal. te be . 3 | 


| 19 715 3gerous than herthat, wich à will ta corrupt, hath the power 
to plea 4 that eicher wit: nor boneſty ought to'think themſelve: 
| Jafe w1 1 


E: | . e objects with good reaſon, think ,/to' the © 
| ; chaſidnꝰ of this play. . Our — to hate bee 
| 9 e eee 
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. 5415 : li gat 65 r 
DIRST, my n then, "7's 25 left,” my ſpeeth. 
now), you undo me 2 74 ey; is of mine own 


r and what os . ould ? 5 il, 7 doubt,” 5 1 
25 


nine ou marring. Sand ſo to the ventute.. 
Be it known to you * * is very well) I vas 3 
the end of a Along y; to pray your patience for it, and to 


promi e you a gang? 42 mean, inclecd, e jo 2 wh ty | 


which, if, like an ill venture, it come unluc I breats 
and you, my gentle creditore, boſe. — — 
would be, and here I commit my body to your mer vis: 77 bate me 
e and, a mot dlm dh, promiſe 
you mpinitely 
If my tongue cannot entreat you io arquit\me, will you command 
me to uſe my legs? and yet that were but light pa | 3 1 gr 
out of your debt. But .a good conſcience will wyrlly 25,406 
/atisfaBion, and fo will J. All . . be for- 
given me (4%; if the gentlemen wwill not, then the gentlemen do not 
25 week the gentlewomen, which Was never r ſeen Mere i in ſuch” 
an afſem 

One x28 more; J beſeech yon. If you be not tao much. they'd" 
with fat meat, our humble author abill continue the flory, with Sir 
John in it, and make you merry with "fair Catharine | of 


France (5) "Ow for . ag 1 * e, f 


(3) This epilogre was 3 occaſional, and alludes to fare het 
"a one ob*fons. 1 ofthe" 

&) All the genilexwomen, &c. The trick'of influencing one part 
audience by the favour ot eds other, has been played already in ih 4 
epilogue to As you dike it. Jobi. . 

(5) —and male you merry cih. fair Catharine of France l 1 ink. 
this is a proof that the Friench-ſcenes in Hoy V. however unworthy. . 
ot our author, were really written by bim. It is evident from th 6 
pallage, that he had at this time formed the * of that play; 2 
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- of a ſeveat, unleſs already he be hilPd with your hard opinions ; 
Ver Oldegftleſdiced a mariyr, and this is not the man (6). My 


* 
„ 


how was faire Catharine io make the audience merry, bu ; 
broken Engliſh? The converſation and 8 of a 4 3 
in the uſual ſtyle of the hama, was not likely to afford any merrimen, 
(6) - bere, fer any thing I Inow, Falfta die of a ſweat, wunle(; 
- ready be be billed with your bard opinions jo order d — a — ur 
this is nos tbe man.] This (ſays Mr. Pope, ] alludes to a play in which 
Sir John Oldeaſtle was put for Falſtaff; and © the word martyr” (fays 
another commentator,) © hints at this miſerable performance, and its 
fate, which was damnation.” The play which thefe commentators ſup- 
Poſe to be alluded to, is entitled The Hiftory of the famous Vicbories of King 
Henry C. printed in 1398. In this play there is a buſſoon character 
called Oldcaſtle. I have already ſhewn, as 3 conceive, that there is no 
ground whatſoever for ſuppoſing that Falſtaff was ever called Oldcaſtle. 
The aſſertion that the anonymous King Henry V. was damned, is equally 
unfounded. . On the contrary, for ten or twelve years before our Hen- 
riet were produced, I make no doubt that. it was a very popular per- 
formance... Tarleton the celebrated comedian, who died in 1588, we 
know, was much admired in the parts both of the Cloron and the Clif 
Tuſtice in that play. . 
The alluſton in the paſſage before us is undoubtedly not to any play, 
nor to any character in any play, but to the real Sir John Oldcaſtle. In 
1559, Bale publiſhed an account of his trial and condemnation, under 
the title of * A brief Chronycle concernynge the examination and death 
of the bleſſed Martyr of Chriſt, Syr Johan Oldcaſtell,” &c. a book 
that was probably much read in the reign of Elizabeth. In 1601 was 
publiſhed. The Mirror of Martyrs, or, the Life and Death of that thrice 
valiant 'captaine and mofi goodly martyr, Sir Jobn Olitgſtie, Lord Ci- 


ham.” . . a 158 | 

Shakſpeare, I think, meant only to fay, that © Falſtaff may perhaps 
die of his debaucheries in Fiance,”—{(having mentioned Falſtaff's det, 
he then with his ufual licence uſes the word in a metaphorical ſenſe, 
adding, „ unleſs he be already Zilled by the bard and unjuſt opinions” of 
thoſe Who ĩmaꝑined that the knight's character (like that of his prede- 
ceſſor) was intended as a ridicule on Sir John Oldcaſtle, the good Lord 
Cobham. This our author diſclaims; reminding the audience, that 


| there can be no ground for ſuch a ſuppoſition. I call them (ſays he) 


Bard and unjuſt opinions, © for Sir John Oldcaftle was no debauchee, but 3 


proteſtant martyr, and our Falſtaff ir not the man; 
tion of him, has no alluſion whatſoever to him. ATR 
Shakſpeare ſeems to have been pained by ſome report that his inimita- 

ble character, like the deſpicable buffoon of the old play already men. 
tioned, whoſe dreſs and figure reſembled that of Falſtaff, was meapt 
to throw an imputation on the memory of Lord Cobham z which, 
in the teign of ſo zcalous a friend do the Proteſtant cauſe as _ 


i. e. is no repreſenta- 
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tongue is wenry; when my legs are too, I will bid you good 
bt and ſo kneel down before you 3 — but, indeed, to pray for 
the queen (7). | 


beth, would not have been eaſily pardoned at court. Our author, had. 
he been ſo inclined, (which we have no ground for ſuppoſing,) was 
much too wiſe to have ever directed any ridicule at the great martyr 
for that cauſe, which was ſo warmly eſpouſed by his queen and pa - 
troneſs, The former ridiculous repreſentations of Sir John Oldcaſtle, 
on the ſtage were undoubtedly produced by papiſts, and probably often 
exhibited, in inferior theatres, to crowded andiences between the years 
1580 and 1590, Malone. 5 

(7) —to pray for the queen.) I wonder no one has remarked at the 
concluſion of the epilogue, that it was the cuftem of the old players, at 
the end of their performance, to pray for theifÞatrons, Thus at the 
end of New Cuſtom : a 

« Preſerve our noble Q. Elizabeth, and her councell all.” 
And in Locrine : | 
4 So let us pray for that renowned maid,” &c. 4 

And in Middleton's Mad World my Maſters : ** This ſhows like kneeling 
after the play; I praying for my lord Overmuch-and his good countels, 
our honourable lady and miſtreſs. * Farmer. | 
See alſo the concluſion of Preſtonꝰs Cambyſes, All for Money, a Mora- 
lity, 1578, Lufly Juventus, a morality, 1561, The Diſobedient Child, an In- 
terlude, no date, Tom Tyler and bis Wife, 1661, and A Knack how to 
tnow a Knave, 1594. 

laſtly, fir John Harrington's 1 of Ajax, 1 596, finiſhes 
with theſe words: „ will neither end with ſermon nor prayer, 
leſt ſome wags liken me to my L. ( ) players, who when they 
have ended a baudie comedy, as though that were a preparative to de- 
votion, kneele downe ſolemnly, and pray all the companie to pray with 
them for their good lord and maiſter.”* - | . 

Almoſt all the ancient interludes I have met with, conclude with 
ſome ſolemn prayer for the king or queen, houſe of commons, &c. 
Hence perhaps the Yivant Rex & Regina, at the bottom of our modertt 
play bills. Stevens. | „ 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


>, _ the Fifth. 

uke of Gloſter, EE 

Duke of Bedford, | brothers to the king. 

Duke of Exeter, uncle to the ling. 

Duke of York, couſin to the ling. 

Earls of Saliſbury, Wettnerdand, and Warwick. 

Archbiſhop of Canterbury, | 

Biſhop of Ely. 

Earl of Cambridge, \ 

Lord Seroop, me, againſt the king. 

Sir Thomas Grey, 

Sir * Erpingham, Gower, Fluellen, Mackmorris ; 
Jamy, officers in king Henry's army : 

Bates, Court, Williams, ſoldiers in the ſame : 

Nym, Bardolph, Piſtol, formerly ſervants to rab. not 


ſoldiers in the ſame ; ; 


Boy, ſervant to them. A Herald. Chorus, 


Charles, the Sixth, king of France. | 
Lewis, the Dauphin. 5 
Dukes of wk Orleans, and Bourdon. 3 
T he Conſtable of Hates. "10 1 
Rambures, and Grandpree, French Lott. 
Governor of Harfleur. Montj yoy, @ French Herald. 
_— to the king of Eng 


label, queen of France. 
Catharine, daughter of Charles and Iſabel. 
Alice, a lady attending on the princeſs — 


Quickly, Piſtol” < wit, an hoſteſs. * : 


Lords, Lode, Officers, French and Engh/b gallen, 22 
engere, 2 * 


The SCENE, at the beginning of the play, "OY" in 1 ; 
but . w in F rance. 


& 


r GA ADK GE RE ee ER eee ts in2/ > 
. * COON Y : 2 EE eee 


Enter CnoRus. 


O, for a muſe of fire (1), that would aſcend 
The brighteſt heaven of invention 1 
A kingdom for a ſtage, princes to act, * 
And monarchs to behold (2) the ſwelling ſcene! 
Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himfelf, _ 
Aſſume the port of Mars; and, at his heels, | | 
Leaſh'd in like hounds, ſhould' famine, ſword, and fire, ; 
Crouch for employment (3). But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraiſed ſpirit *, that hath dar dd, 
On this unworthy ſcaffold, to bring forth 
80 great an object: Can this cock-pit hold 
The vaſty fields of France? or may we cram, | 
Within this wooden O (4), the very caſques (5  _- 


p : 


(i) O, fora "= of fire, &c,] This goes upon the notion of the Peri- 

patetic ſyſtem, which imagines ſeveral heavens one above another; the 

laſt and higheſt of which was one of fire. Warbutas. 

| It alludes likewiſe to the aſpiring nature of fire, which, by its levity, 

at the ſeparation of the chaos, took the higheſt ſeat of all the elements. 
(2) —princes to ac, , 7 


And monarchs to Bebold ] Shakſpeare does not ſeem to ſet diſtance 
enough between the pei former: and ſpectators. Febufan. ' 8 mae 
(3) Leaſs'd in lite hounds, ſpould famine, ſword, and fire, pf 
Crouch for empleyment.] In X. Henry VT. © Lean famine,. quarter- 
ing ſteel, and climbing fire,” are called the three attendants on the 
Engliſh general, lord Talbot; and, as I ſuppoſe, are the dogs of war men- 
tioned in Julius Caſar.—This image of the warlike Henry very much 
reſembles Montfaucen's deſcription of the Mars diſcovered at Breſſe, who 
leads a lyon and a lyoneſs in couples, and crouching as for employment. 
| | | N | © Tollet. 

Warner, in his Albion's England, 1602, ſpeaking of King Henry 
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1 He led good fortune in 2 line, and did but war and win.” 
dlinſhed, (p. 567.) when the people of Roan petitioned king Henry . 
22 this ſentiment into his mouth. He declared that the god - 
elle of battell, called Bellona, had three hand- maidens, eee of ne- 
celſitic attending upon her, as bad, fire, and 22 Stevins. f 

—ſpirit,] Old copy—ſpirits. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malone. f 
19 60 Within this wooden G,] Nothing ſhews more 8 the power 
5 2 over language, than that the frequent uſe of calling a circle 
: could ſo much hide the meanneſs of the metaphor from Shak- 
Peare, that he has uſed it many times where he makes his moſt eages 


attempts at dignity of ſtile, Fobnſon, R 
| N In 
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That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 
O, pardon ! ſince a crooked figure may 
Atteſt, in little place, a million 
And let us, cyphers to this great accompt, _ . 
On your nnaginary forces (6) work; | 
Suppoſe, within the girdle of theſe walls 
Are now confin'd two mighty monarchbies, _ _ 
Whoſe high-upreared and abutting fronts  _. 
The perilous, narrow ocean (7) parts aſunder, _ | 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts; 
Into a thouſand parts divide one man (8), ö 
And make imaginary puiſſance (9): 


Thick, 
In this place it was evidently the poet's intention to repreſent the 
kttle circle in which they ated in as contemptible a light as he could. 
| 5 3 Maſon, 
(s) The very caſques] The helmets. Fohn/on. * 
The caſques, are—eves the caſques or helmets ; much leſs the 
„ they were worn. So in Macbeth: 121 
for fear j $ 
«| ** Thy very ſtones prate of my whereabout.“ Malone. 
(6) —imaginary forces— Imaginary for imaginative, or your powers of 
fancy. Active and paſſive words are by this author fiequently confound- 
ed. Fohnſon, | | „ 
- 47) Theperilous, narrotu ocean -] Mr. Steevens is of opinion that peri- 
Jous narrow means wy narrow. So perilous-crafty, willainous-low, Kc. 
But, in my apprehenſion, perilous is here not an augmentative, but a 
diſtin epithet. Narrow ſcas, it is well known, are more dangerous 
than ethers. 80, (as Mr. Maſon: has obſerved,) in the Merchant of 
Venice; the narroto ſeas ate made the ſcene of ſhipwrecks, when Salarino 
 fays, © Antonio hath a ſhip of rich lading wreeked on the narrow ſcas; 
the Geodwins I think they call tlie place; a very dangerous fiat, and 
fatal, Kc. Afalone, C 
(9 Into a thouſand parts divide une man.] The meaning 1s, ſuppoſe 
every man to repreſent a thouſand. | 


fs: 14-5 « 
And make imaginary Sttifſance | This ſhews that Shakſpeare was 
fall;-{enfible-of 2 wy of ſhewing battles on the theatie, which 
iadeed is never done but tragedy becomes farce. ' Nothing can be repre- 
ſented to the eye but by fomething like it, and cin @ wooden O, n. 
thing very like a battle can be exhibited. Jabiſaan. | 
Our authors of that age ſeem to have been ſenſible of the ſame ab · 
furdities. In Hey wood's Fair Mai of the Weſt, 1631, a chorus enter 
7 Our ſtage fo lamely can expreſs a ſea, | 

That we ate forc'd by Chorus to diſcourſe + | 

What ſhould bave been in action, &c. Stervens: 


3 „ 


n 1 


Think, when we talk of horſes, that you ſee them 
printing their proud hoofs i' the receiving earth: 
For tis your thoughts that now muſt deck our kings (1), 
Carry them here and there; jumping o'er times; 
Turning the accompliſhment of many years 
Into an hour-glaſs; For the which ſupply, 
Admit me chorus to this hiſtory ; | L 
Who, prologue-like, your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play, 


(1) For 'tis your thoughts that now muſtiieck rel our kings,] The ſenſe 
a this ;—it muff be to your imagination that our 12 are indebted fer 
their royalty. Let the fancy of the ſpectatot᷑ furniſh out thoſe appen- 
dages to greatneſs which the poverty of our ſtage is unable to ſupply 
The poet is ſtill apologizing for the defects of theatrical — tation. 

- teeuen. s 
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London. (3) An Ante-chamber in ihe King's Palace. | 
Enter the Archliſbop of Canterdory (4),and Biſhop of Ely. 
Cant, My lord, I'll tell you=+that {elf bill is urg d.. 


* - 
” " . 


2) This play was writ (as appears from a paſſage in the chorus to the 
gb) * time of 45 Testo e 2 forces in 
lreland in the reign of queen Elizabeth,' and not tilt after Henry the 
Sixth had been played, as may be ſeen by the concluſjon of this : tg 
; | "= 

The tranſactions compriſed in this hiſtorical play commence about 
the latter end of the firſt, and terminate in the eighth year of this 

king's reign : when he married Catha1ine priuceſs of France, and cloſed 
up the difference betwixt England and that crown, Theobald. _ _ 

This play in the quarto edition, 1600, is ſtyled the Chronicle Hiftory 
of Henry, &c. which ſeems to have been the title anciently appropriat- 
ed to all Shakſpeare's hiſtorical dramas. So, in The Antipodes, a comedy 

dy N. Brome, 183857 1 
4 Theſe lads can act the emperors? lives all over | | 
« And Shakſpeare's Chronicled Hiftories to. boot. 
The players likewiſe in the folio edition, 1623, rank theſe pieces under 
the title of Hifories. ; 


It is evident, that a play on this ſubje& had been performed before 


the year 1592. Naſh, in Pierce Pennileſs bis Supplication to the Devil, 
dated 1 4025 ſays: « hat a 22 thing it is to have Henry the 
Fift repreſented on the ſtage, leading the French king priſoner, aud 
forcing both him and the Dolphin to ſweare fealtie !'* Stervens... 

The piece to which Naſh alludes, is the old anonymous play of 
King Henry V. which had been exhibited before the year 1388, Tarle- 
ton, the comedian, who performed in it both the parts of the chief 
Juſtice and the clown, having died in that year- It was entered on the 

tationers* books in 1 594, and, I believe, printed in that year, thou 
Thave not met with a copy of that date. An edition of it printed in 
1598, is in the valuable collection of Dr. Wright. . Shakſpeare, as Mr. 
dee rens has obſerved, © ſeems to have taken not a few hints from it; 
ra it e in ſome meaſure the ſtory of the two parts of Xing 
ry IF, as w as of Henry * cd ac ay WELL 5 


| he + re meals were 2 
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354 ee HENRY v. 
Which, Þ heh px 0 theft king's rn 


"Was like, hf us paſs'd, 
But that the 2 =, unquiet time ( 8}- 


* 


Did puſſi ++ out of further queſtiom ()) 


Ely. But 3 LG ſhall ” reſiſt it now? 
Cant. It m ht on. it inft us, 
We loſe a better half of but poſſeſſion: * * 
For all the temporal lands, which men devout 
By teſtament have given to the uren, ld | 
Would they itrip from us; being v ned 1 — 
As much as would main nd een hundred rages Ay 0 
Full fifteen earls, and fifteen hundred knights ; 
Six thoufand: and two hundred god efqures ; © | 
And, to relief of lazars, and weak age, 


Of indigent faint foulz paſt co corporal toil, 
| 255 hundred alms-bouſes, xi ght well ſupply dz 


Ano gh cart of be king bed. 2275 IT 
reer Thus n. te bl. 175 
wet 3. 10. Aal. N | * þ. 


| ” , * 9 
A n E* * . 17 


The hy been us penn 1 both aha in * I of FA 


Year, 7899. See An Amen fo Seer rain the order of Shatſpeare's Plays, 


Yol I. 
The old Kin Heb V may be found among Sis 2. on which 
Shebſprare fen le, Bec? &c. printed for 8. Leacto! 7758. 

- (3) Lande.] It appears from Hall's and Holinſned's Chronicles 
_ the buſineſs of this ſcene was tranſacted at Leiceſter, where K. 
Henry V. held 4 parfiament in the ſecond year of his reign. . But the 
chorus at the g of the ſecond act ſhews that the author in- 
tended to make London the place of this firſt ſcene. alen 

(4) — Canterbury ] Henry Chicheley, a Carthuſian monk, recently | 
promocal to the ſee of Canterbury, Make, 

Ah.) John Frodſham, conſecrated 1388; "ied: 1426. Read, 

(5) = 2h ſcambling aud unguict time] In the old houſho!d book of 


the 5thearl of Northwimbertand: there is à particular ſeclion appoin 


the 2 = ſervice for the . Zan days in lent, that is, days on whic 
© bi 74 one ſeambled, i. c. ſcrambled, 
2 For himſelf as welf as he could. 6 

ITO in the old noted book fins, . Lice 1 5 Commonwealth, one 

of the marginal heads is, wa Leiceſter and Howe: 

ton at the upſhot. 80 ain, wes c himſelf makes 4 — He i uh 
ſay to the princeſs Ka Katharine, «1 pet thee wah N 75 

50. 


muſt therefore prove a ſoldier- reeder. 


Shakſpeare ufes the fame word in Much Ado 1 1 
- - «: Scanbling, out- — faſhion-mong ring bo 
49) —of further queſtion.] i. e. of further debate. Moore. 


e 


"= 


xine NAR v. 355 


This would drink deep. N gt 
| 8 * would drink the pl. * | 


Ely. But what, preventon ? Mee AD ec la 7 
Cant. The king 18 full of grace, aud far * 
Eh. And a true lover of the holy church. ah 


Can The courſes. of his youth promis d it Not... 


The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 


But that his wildneſs, mortify'd in him, A 4 
Seem'd to die too; yea, at that very moment. i We 
Conſideration like an angel came (5), b att 
tat vic be Winged 21 
Leaving his body as a paradiſe, e 
To envelop and contain celeſtial {pi rits. bee 979 5 
Never was ſuch a ſudden — ' and 
Never came reformation in à flood (8), aun 0909 
With ſuch a heady current (9), ſoouring faults'; 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulpeſs/: - ++ 1 ts bt 7 
So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, - and allat once | df brvoddnictt 
As in this king. 5 e ads ol bn A 
Ely. We are in the hangs. Sls to lov ab eee 
Cant. Hear him but reaſon. in — rH 970 
And, all- admiring, with an inward wiſh | 
You would deſire, the king were made a prelate : 
Hear him debate of common-wealth affairs, 


You would ſay, —it hath been all-in-all his TR 1 
Liſt his diſcourſe of war, and you ſhall e n {CD 
A fearful battle render d 22 in muſick : _ * 

: * urn 


f N 0 | 1 * ; 
N 


(7) ee an angel, ach, As MD YL, fo and adam 


- wae Given out by the "Bam became the habitation of celeſtial ſpirits, 


ſo the king's heart, ſince ration has dilvep. out his follics, * 
the receptacle of wiſdom of virtue. Jabgſan. 

Mr, Upton obſerves, that according to the ſcripture. expreſſion, the 
old Adam, or the old man, ſignified man in an unregenerated or . 
wr Malone. 

. came reformatian in @ | flood, ] Alluding to the method by 
which Hercules cleanſed the famous ſtables when he turned a rivet 
through them. Hercules (till is in our author's hood when he men- 
tions the Hydra. Jabaſan. 

(9) With ſuch a heady current -] Old Copy- ura. Corrected by 
the editor of the ſecond folio. Malone. 
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36 KING HENRY v. 


Turn him to any cauſe of poli |" 

The Gordian x fan of it he alas; 
Familiar as his garter; that, when —— 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is fall (1), 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, ; 
To ſteal his ſweet and honey*dſentences'; © © 
3o that the art and practick part of life 2) 

Muſt be the miſtreſs to this theorick (3) © 
Which is a wonder, how his grace ſhould glean i wo 

Since his addiction was to courſes vain: f 
His companies (4) unletter d, rude, and ſhallow ; 
His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, Ports; LEN 
And never noted in him any ſtudy, © © | ; 
Any retirement, any ſequeſtration | ' 
From open haunts and y. 

Ely. The ſtrawberry (5) grows eren the — . 
And 1 berries thrive,” and ripen by WE EW 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer qualit /: 
And ſo the prince obſcur d his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildneſs; which, no doubt, 

- Grew like the ſummer graſs, faſteſt by night, - 


Unſeen, 


(1 obs, Rc. ] This line is we 407 beautiful. 1 
The thought occurs in Fs you, bite it, Act Il. „ 
0 I muſt have liberty ; 2 
„ Withal, os large @ charter as the wind, 
4 To blow on whom I pleaſe.” Malone. 

(2) So that the art and prafiich part of life—] He diſcoutſes withſo 
much {kill on all ſubjects, that bh. art and pratiice of life bc be the 
mifrreſs or teacher of his theorich; that is, that bis theory muſt bave been tung. 
— and practice; which, fays be, is ſtrange, * could fee little of 

true art or practice among his looſe companions, nor ever retired to 
digeſt his practice into theory. Art is uſed by the author for prafiice, 
as diſt*nguiſhed from ſcience or theory, Fobnſon. 

(3) —to this theorich J Theorich is what terminates in ſpeculation. 
Bookiſh theorick is mentioned in Othello. Stec vent. 

In our author's time, this word was always uſed where we now uſc 

theory. Malone. a 

(4) — mice] is here aſed for companions. It is uſed by other 
authors of 8 ee! e in the fame ſenſe. Malane. 


e. the wild fruit ſo called, that ned ri 


KING HENAT v. 7 


Unſeen, yet, creſcive in his faculty den ines bak 
Cant. It muſt be ſu : for miracles are ceas d; el 

And therefore we muſt needs nll 1 ** 

How things are perfecte tet. Na 
Ely. But, my good lord. 2405 * 18 == N * 1 

How now for mitigation a ds bill Zutsed id S978 6.3 

Urg'd by the pai mart Doth his majeſty 11 

Incline to it, or q,õjL 21 n, e 97 22 ed A 
Cant. He ſeems indifferent ; 257 5 devs 0 bone L 14 v4 

Or, rather waying more upon our part (7% 1 Sd e 

Than ckeriſning the exhibiters againſt uss 

For I have made an offer to his majeſty,.— 

Upon our ſpiritual convocation z 

And in regard of cauſes now in hand 

Which I have open'd to his grace at large, 

As touching France,—tq give a greater ol ws 

Than ever at one time the clergy et 5 

Did to his predeceſſors par 
Eh. How did this offer f | 
Cant. With good acceptance of his maje 

Save, that there wag nqt time enough to hear KV 

(As, I perceiv'd, his grace would. andes. * . 

The ſeverals, and unhidden ew FOR Boot ah 


Of 75 true titles to ſone ge 1 duke dom; 
5 4 A © hs d 
3% 0 hn 9 1617 in nd, 
i «4 . "- 
vF Ando {5+ £1 2 21011 


| an a1 digt G41} e 6 } #163 i800, + 
(6) —eriſtiv in bis freaky] 3 Th its * power. Johnſon. 
Grenw like the ſummer Le ag by night 
1 creſci ve in 15 
occulto velut Cas 
Fama Marcelli—. 8 
N word uſed by Drant in bis tranſlation of Jorace's aa 
| ny, 15 7: 4 94 
"ORE As hay youths of v fte age dot douriſhe freſhe in pope” 


@ Pe more pes er part,! eig WOO. 80, in K. 


len K. P. 

N Norge it this like a mighty fea - 

1 Ne fegt that Was e nee Ke 

18) The Jever ulr, "and paſſag 7,1 vl une 1 7 Mien of or- 

N 
7 e is 

7e — Succeſſion oy N his claims drſcend. 


4274 * +/t' 


” * 


— 
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358 
And, generally, to the crown and ſeat of France, esl 
Derir d from ; his 3 


great grandfather. - 
Eh. — —ü—ö e af 


- 


Cant. The French ambaſſador, wan that inftuat, | oh 

Crav'd audience: and the hour, L think, is „ 

To give him hearing; Is is four o'clock?" | welt 
. Itis vim f ee Fenomaos 5d. 95 


Can, Then go we in, to know bis ; 
Which I could, with a ready gueſs; declare, 
Before the Frenchman ſpeał a word of it. 3 

Eh. Ml res EIT 


5 Ninas aun ; 170 s 


N 


r 4-0 Rong 


E. Hen. Send for him; good unele Ty). 

Weſt. Shall we call-in the ambaſſedor, my "PTL 
. Hen. Not yet, my couſin 5 we would be ih, 

Before we hear him, of — things of weight, 

— * Alm our ae When l us and France. * 


e 
— 


„ r 


e 


Holland ie of kreten 
2 ort, Earl of _ — | 


o Ws only, 2 
a "he year aber the battle ot 3 


N Lark Lolland d Ops of Fae eee, 
00 e ep OW Ervples ! and laboriovs dirs 


* 


49 * 45: 26% : 


Cant. G ard you hend be., 


And make yoꝶ long become it: 
K. Hen, Sure, we thank 70. $4 un 16901 1242 n > 
My learned lord, 3 10 een 7G 18h 3 


* 


And juſtly and religiouſſy uofold, - ; 11) |: 
Why the law Salique,; 8 | 

Or ſhould, or ſhould not, bar us in our claim. ah 1 0 

And God forbid, my deat and faithful On _— a 

That you ſhould faſhion, wreſt, or bow your reading. x 

Or nicely charge your underſtanding ſoub (2) | 


With openipg titles miſereate (3 ), whoſe: 8 LAG 
Suits not in native colours with the truth; cook a IT 
For God doth know, how many now in beat, 090 
Shall drop their blood in 10 (%%% 0 bo! > 2101 gfe 
Of what your reverence ineite un 0 it 20 dr aο 151 


Therefore take beed how — our perſon 6. dv 
How you awake che ſeeping ſ word of rr 4 
We charge yqu in the name-of God, take hecd: ho; { od 
For never two ſuch kingdomis did eantend, 20 1 L 
W much fall of wo ; whoſe: gnilleſs 0 

re every one a woe, a ſore complaint, +1: 
'Gainſt him, whole: „„ ana the Goods, m7 


(2) Or nice 3 . heed loſt by 2 
and lubtle ſophif — 8 your enowing 4 burihen 
yur foul, with the «guilt of advancing x caſe th — mojataining, by 
!pecious fallacies, a claim which, if os ewes. ee 
would appear to be falſe. Jeben 

(3) —miſcreate,} III. been, —— Cane . 35 

1%) -i approbation J i. . in proving and 22 . — rite ich 
Hall be now ſet up. 80, in Brathwaite's ories;/ 1614 3 

| 2 what he wrote, not hy report mo he 1 


his on eyes. „in the — — 
« That Jack'd. fight on mn, y 
* But only ſeeing,” 01 


) —impawn our perſon. } — engage. P (2) 
0 0 engage and to — were in our author ſynonymous. Set 
Minſhew's Di&ionary in v. e But the word aus ſeems 


here to have the — Er neb 77 
* S nk Ok : - Malone. 
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That make ſuch waſte in brief mortality (6)- 
Under this conjuration, ſpeak, my lord: 

And we will hear, note, and believe in . 

That what you peak is in Jour conſtienee waſn'd IP 
As pure as fin with baptiſm. ſe 
Cant. Then hear me, gracious eee Wind you pee 
That owe your lives, your faith, and ſervices, 

To this imperial throne ; There is no bar 4 )) 

To make againſt your highneſs claim to France, 244 

But this, which they produce from nend, 220 

In terram Salicam.mulieres ad ſucc ada, 220 

No woman ſhall ſucceed in Salique land: 

Which Salique land the French unjuſtly - OY 
To be the realm of France, and Pharamond | 

The founder of this law and female ba. 
Yet their owh authors faithfa n 
That the land Salique lies in Germany, 
Between the floods of Sala and of Eſbe: 

Where Charles the great, having fubdv'd 90 ginn 
There left behind and ſettled certain French uu Vn 10 we . 
Who, holding in diſdain the German aer y 
For ſome diſhoneſt manners of their life, * ne 1 
Eſtabliſi d there this law,—to wit, no female 
Should be inheritrix in Salique land 
nn a8 L oe twixt Elbe and Sil, 


OY 


Is 


_G e e mortality. ] : 
Nulla brevem dominum ſe equetur. * Stevens, 

: 6) = There is no bar, &c.] This whole ſpeech is copied ba 4 manner 
inhaled from: Hall's Chronicle Henry V. gear” the rund, folio iv. . 
Xxx. xl. Or. Pope, is 
This ſpeech (together with the Latis paſſage in it) may as well 
faid to be taken from Holinſhed as from Hall. Stevens. : 

| See a ſubſequent note, in which it is proved that Holinſhed, and * 
Halt, was our author's hiſtorian. The fame facts indeed are told in 
both, Holinſhed being a ſervile copyiſt of Hall; but Holioſhed's 
was that which Shakſpeare' read; and therefore I always quote it in 8 


ference to the elder chronicle, contrary to the rale that ought in geners 

to be obſerved, Malone. 

- (8). Se  Expound, explain, and ſometimes \corgrnent 2h 

-Bo, f in Trotlus and Cre e 

E you have h Mid r | 
And on the cauſe and qeeftion loin — 

Have gloa d but W 1 * 


1 


Js at this day i in Germany call Ne bei 186 1570 71 


to make & c. though indeed it was both evi/ and untrue. Malone. 
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3 


Thus doth it well appear, the Salig law 785 5 0n binn 
Was not deviſed for the realm of ss Po ge: 7 
Nor did the French poſſeſa rene no2up did 0 Th 
Until four hundred one and twenty 3 Yo sen an 


Aſter defunction of king Pharamond, 05 12 tg 00 
Idly ſuppos d the founder of this law z dvr 22 i 
Who died within the year of our 5 By 33 am -51 83 NT 
Four hundred twenty-ſix; and Charles the gen, 2 
Subdued the Saxons, and did ſem tlie French 4 6 12 
Beyond the river Sala, in the year I tai 1 
Eight hundred five. | Beſides, their writers . 4 

King Pepin, which d Childerick,””! 41 505 85 2 
Did, as heir general, being deſcended vod 27 >dw 10H 
Of Blithild, which was ay mk to ing Clothair, JT 
Make claim and title to the crown of France. > bo 


Hugh Capet alſo, — that uſurpd the erown | eine N T 
Of Charles the duke of Lorain, ſole heir <i>; i reg 
Of the true line and ſtock of Charles the greatj= 

To fine his title with ſome ſhew of truts⸗ 

(Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and naught (9),) 
Convey'd himſelf (1) as heir to the lad _— 

Daughter to Charlemain, who was the & ke | 

To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis the fon; - 


Of es: the great ial Alſo i Lewis ae _ 1 


00 To fine bis title WY 1 A. | 9 

Though, in pure truth, it, 25 and 1 L e. to W it 
ſtewy or ſpecious by ſore: appearance of juſtice. wee, e be heh 

So, in K. Henry IV. P. l. eee 

Facing the garment of rebellion, 2 * n 

« With ſome fize colour.“ Malone. / 

The words in Holinthed's Chronicle are, 25th mak his title ſom 1 65 

rue, and appear good, though indeed it was fark aangöt. —In 


(5) Convey'd bi-] Derived his title. Our found this ex- 
preſſion alſo in Male Malone. 1 

(2) Of Charles the great.] This, as an anonymous eritiek hes ob. 
ſerved, is a miſtake of the old hiſtorians, whom Shakſpeare followed. 

Charles the great and Charlemaine were one and the ſame 7 — 4 


0050 Lewis the tenth, This is a miſtake, (as is obſerved i in the 
entleman' s Magazine, 70 5 3- P. II. p. 588; into'which Shakſpeare 
was 


PAY | 


J 
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Who was ſole heir to the Capet; --- #4 56-7 
Could not keep quiet in his ſcience, i ob rl 
Wearing the crown of France, — + an 26 U 
That fair queen label, his g err 14 » dels bones 
Was lineal of the lady Exmengare, ne poibnyd woo} | 
Daughter to Charles the'forefaid duke ef ane: 
By the which marriage, the line of Charles the . 
Was re- united to the erowwof France 
SO 1 — fon, m 
ing Pepin's title, and 8 
King . his ſatisfaction (4); -all an 
To hold in right'anduitte of the-female.; 
So do the kings of France unte this dag z; 
Howbeit they would held up de Salique how, wg od 2; , 
Fo bar your en hag thofemdly 5 ; F 
And rather choofeito hide them in à net, 
Than amply to e y heir coeked ties | 


3 


Ufurp'd from you p enitor s. | 
K. Hen. _— 1 e vin and deere make this 
C: n ? if FT 


# * - y 7 * 2 þ p "Ys © 
" ** _—_ 7 8 i + +» ov+ Rr 4 Ez > b of. 5 50 rs 2 l 
. 227 * EX; S .# : . 2 f t 11 4 tC - : 
0 329 * 93 " W - 0 2 þ » 
: 
L N * — N - - v N 
bd ; ? > . ro ? % 3 „ E ** uf * t 
LEN 2 I. * h . J 1 f 1747 Ae 
1 ” 2-0" , * + 4 ; 4 1 9 . + 1 „ — 


= 


was led by Holioſbed, (Vol, 1. = 3 * ee ies be cape. 
St,Lewis,. (for he is the perſon here deſeribed,) the grandſon of Queen 
* the wife of Philip 18. king of France, was Lewis the Ninth. He 
fon of Lewis VIII. 8 the Lady Blanch of Caſtile. In Halls 
Chronicle, Henry V. folio iii. b. (which Holinſhed has cloſely followed, 
except in this particular error, occaſioned by either his own or his prin- 
ter's inaccuracy,) Lewis is rightly called the Matb. Here therefore we 
have a deciſive proof that our. author's guide in all his hiſtorical 2 
was Holinſhed, and not Hall. See note 9. I have however left th 
error uncorretted, on the ſame prineiple on which ſimilar errors in Je 
lius Ceſar, into which Shakſpeare was led by the old tranſlation of P! 
tarch, have been ſuſſered to remain undiſturbed; and alſo, becaul it 
ha ty oi fact of ſome importance. Mulenes 
(4): 123 Levis bis ſatisfaction, ] He had told us juſt above, that . 
d not wear-the crown with a ſafe conſcience, * rl iy 
r Dn | by 
* Vie imbare-} To Jay-open, to diſplay to view. Theobald. 
in the folio. the word is. ſpelt imbarre. thy e: is, 1 believe, the _ 
reading. It is formed like i „ imb, and many other ſmi 
words uſed by Shakſpcare The quarto, 1600, reads imbace. M"- 
Steerens inclines te read anlar, (oppoſed to der in the former line, 


een by an open diſplay of invalidity.” Malene. 


S. ee. 


885 


S. S 


8 
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Cant. The fin 5 * MT 21 
For in the book of Numb i —— Dogz o 10) e 
When the ſon dies, — — 1011 22 e — 
Deſcend unto the fogzs Is « 00 | 
Stand for your — nn your —2 bib 2A 
Look back unto your mighty anoeſtors: SH ODOR I A 
Go, my dread 4. to your great grandfire's lim 


From whom you dlaim; invoke his oy st v0 
And your great uncle's,” Hdward de black prince az beL 
Who on * French ground ni d ee 
Making defeat on the-fullpower:of Fribee y e livtq oil ok 
Whiles his mil mighty father on a hin Reit 0 1 A + Us. _ 
Stood ſmiling, tobehold:hib dont wer? ho 10 £134 V' 
Forage in blood of French mobilize .. ea al 
O noble En gli, :thar/coghkt entertain > agil 124 * tf " 
With half 9 forces the full pride of nter Fatt 1395 3 * * 
And let another half ſtand laughing e 9 
All out af work, ancꝭ cold for Ro lan n 
Ely. Awake remembrance of thelb- x Nel! py | 
And with your puiſſupt are renew theirfeats-: IG 35! 55 HG EY 
You are their heir, you fit upon their three: 
The blood and courage, that renowned” Ta ee, NOS 
; it li | I. 


Runs in your veins; and HA: thrice aid HSA 
v9 biod: of eren asl Is 
xy S791 II n 51 933 * Py... a A 
9: of 1 e tam 9058 1h 200. 
(6) Whiles bio wy 5 1 00 A 
Stood ſmiling, . "the Maat of Stel, a Is ; deſeri ibed 


by Holinſhed, « ba Northatuptön and others ſent to th 
king, *vhere be flood aloft on a wwindmill-bill; the king demanded if — 
ſonne were flaine, hurt, or felled to the bank, No, faid the knight 
that brought the meſſage, but he is ſore matched, Well, (ſaid the kin g. 
returne to him and them that ſent you, and faie. to them, that they 
lend no more to me for any ar —— t 3 ſd long as, my ſon 
alive; for I will that thi journye be 15 60 the Honor thereof. 

The ſlaughter of the Fren andy entable at the ſame bat- 


tle, fought the 26th Auguſt, 7346 a ee V Vol. . v. 37. . 


nd cold fi action.] This epither et all the Seb have 
palled by, and I àm unable to ex 1 canpot but fuſpect it to be 
cortupt. A deſire to diſtin ld enter ent to merit the name 
erJur, rather than the term Weg ee n ee gre the true read- 
ing, their coldneſs ſhould ariſe from yo 4 5 7 the 3 
ing muſt be, cold for wan Futon. Yo Buer and bis En 
Wo, 1381: „if he were too long for the bid, 1 cut off Lis 
cds, for catching cold. i, e. for Ou fn fo r of catching cold, Malono. 
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Is in the vety i; of his youth, gaqy Aer an 

Ripe for exploits and. mighty enterprines. Ad g: a. 201 
Exe. Your brother kings and tgtarchs of the ce 

Do all expect that bu ſhould rouſe yourſelf,” 

As did the former ans of vt hlood. AO T1 * 
Weſt. — eee bath cauſe, and means 2 


1 


> Eo bane 189190002 h 


So hk — ee king of Eogla 
Had t richer, and more doyal ſubjedts; if 
Whoſe — have left their bodies here in England, ng * » 
And lie — 4 in che fields af Frinceee 1117 
Cant. O, let their bodies follow, my dear Rege, 115 11 1 
With blood (9), mts ee win yur: 
In aid whereof, we o f the Z bo old 1 855 
Will raiſe your hneſs ſoch a mighty ln, bl LY 
As never Adee at one time Sat 28900 N. 15 2 Uo its; /7 
Bring in to any of your anceftord-ba;t 0 ba 
K. Hen. We muſt not only arm to ode the French; . 
But lay down our proportions to defend ben * 
Againſt the Scot, who will nene Ui b; 
„ ' 413741 a0 qu 271 von e | 99 
ho 1 thoſe. marches: (1), g . | 
ll be a 1 ſufficient. to defend DBAs 7; 2197 e ien 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. s 
K. Hen. We do 1 mean 5 courſing ſoatchers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot (2), . -. 


1897 
* 
_ 


Who hath been ftill a giddy neighbour {3) to us; 
TROY hat IE rar bt 
5 VA Ar oe WES: Be oy n 
1 $ D461 75 5405 69 Pol 0 97 * 
it Fo be: PEEL, F Mord 
- (8) W hs Je: your nghnefs hat! 
think and know you M1, 


e e Old Copy th V Gorreded: in the rd fl oo 


(1} They e 7 arches] The 4 TY are the border; the limits, 
whe e 8825 the ee Ten 1. ©. the Jords Wanne of 
the marchery, Re. 8 chaps uſed 
2) —the main drag: BY "the Slot]: eee is ; here. pet aps The 
for intention, which! in our au 2 time ſignified . 

main intendment may, drt mean, the. general diſpoſition. Ja 
- WP I OY rn * rer changeable. Jubi. 


- 1 32 a4? 1 
LY » 4807 % 
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erer went with his forces into Fmnte (4), _ 
ba that the Scot on His unfürniſtti d kingdom 
Came pouring, like the tide into breach. 5 
With ample and brim fülneſt of his foree sn: 
Calling the gleaned ind" wick Hot eſſays; z 
Girding with grievous ſiege caſtles, and ton; 
That England being empty of defence 
Hath ſhook, and trembled at the ill neighbourhood. =» 
Cant. She hath been then more fear d (5) than. harm d, my 
ä liege: 0 FEY | 
For hear bis butexampled by herfelf, ”—_ | 85 
When all her chivalry hath been in France, 
And ſhe a mourning widow of her nobles, 
She hath herſelf not only well defended, : 
But taken, and'impounded 2 5 
The king of Scots; whom ſhe did ſend to France, 
And make your chronicle as rich with praiſe (6) 
As is the ouze and bottom of the ſea. 
With ſunken wreck and ſumlefs.treafuries (7) 
Vol. VIII. e . 


* 
* 


* 


ud * 
* 
, — 
1 
4 
” 
© c 
” 
* 
. 
- 


(4) Never went 20ith Bir forces into France,] What an opinion the Scots 
entertained of the dEfenceleſs ſtate of England, may be known by the 
following paſſage from The Ba!tleof Fledden, an ancient hiſtorical poem: 

« For England's king, you underſtand,” 5 
« To France is paſt with all dis peers: $ 

There is none at home left in the land, hong To 
« But joult-head monks, ad burſten freers. | . 

© Of ragged ruſties, without rules, Rees Fe 
«4 Of prieſts prating for padding ſhives; 

« Of milners madder wee RR. 8 5 3 

| « Or wanton clerks,, ig their wives. Steben. 

($) —more fear d] i. e. frigh 1 e 3 I 

(b) And mate your chronicle as rich with praiſe,} Thie ſimilſtude be- 
tween the chronicle aad the ſea conſiſts only in this, that they are both 
bull. and filled with ſomething valuable. e quarto has your, the folio 
—their chronicle, Ydur and their written by contraction yr are juſt anke, 
and her in the old hands is not much unlike yr, 1 believe we ſhouldread ; 
ber chronicle,” Jubi. AN 3 

Yer chronicle means, I think, thechronicleof your „ 


; '4 
(7) —and ſumleſs treaſurier.) The quarts, 1600, reads—and * pg, 


treaſury. Ser ven. 
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IV. But there's a ſaying, very old and true (8).— 
| If that you will France he (9), ry 
Then vith Scotland firſt begin : 

For once the eagle. England being in prey, 
To her unguarded neſt the weazel Scor 


Comes ſneakipg, and fo ſucks her princely eggs 


Playing the mouſe, in abſence of the cat, - 
To ſpoil and havock (1) more than ſhe can eat. 

Exe. It follows then, the cat muſt ſtay at home: 
Vet that is but a curs'd neceſſity (2); 8 
Since we have locks to ſafeguard neceſſaries, 


* 
i 


18) Weſt. But there's @ ſaying, c.] This ſpeech is given in the folio 
to the Biſhop of Ely. But it appears from Holinſhed, (whom our au- 
thor followed,) and from Hall, that theſe words were the concluſion of 
the Earl of 'Weſtmoreland's ſpeech; to whom therefore I have aſſigned 


them. In the gvarto Zerd only is prefixed to this ſpeech, Dr. Warburton _ 


and the fubſequent editors attributed it to Excter, but certainly without 
propriety; for he on the other hand maintained, that * he which would 
Scotland winne, with France muſt firſt beginne.“ Malone. 
(g) 1f that you vill France win, &c.] Hall's Chronicle. Henry V. year 2 
« Yil. (p. 2.) x. Pope. 2 8 | Fa 
it is likewiſe found in Holinſhed, and in the old anonymous play of 
K. Henry V. Steevens. ; | 
(i) To ſpoil and bavect—] Thus the quarto. The folio has—to ant, 
c. Mr, Theobald ſuppoſes tame to have been printed inſtead of . 


(2) 7 i that is but a curd neceſſity ;] A curs'd neceſſity means, I be. 


lieve, only az unfortungte neeefſity. Cid, in colloquial phraſe, ſignifes 
any thing unfortunate. So we lay, ſuch a one leads a curſed life; another 
has got into a curſed ſcrape. It may mean, a neceſſity to be exccrates: 
This vulgariſm is often uſed by ſir Arthur Gorges in his tranſlation of 
Lucan, 1614. Again, in Chapman's tranſlation of the 5th Odyſſey : 
1% A eur A ſurge 'gainſt à cutting rock impeli'd | 
% His naked bode, Steavens, 5 | 
: Mr. Maſon juſtly obſerves that this interpretaticn, though perhaps 
the true one, does not agree with the context; [Vet that is 4 an 
un furtunate neceſſity, ſiace we, &e. ] and the reſote propoſes to read, 
Tet that is at a curs'd neceſſity. . 3 
But and not are ſo often confounded in theſe plays, that I think his 
conjecture extremely probable. It is certainly (as Dr, Warburton bas 
obſerved) the Speaker's buſineſs to ſhew that there is no real neceſlity 
for ſtaying at home. Hs „„ th | 1 
Curs'd is the reading of the quarto, 1600. The folio reads— 2% 
neceſſity, which Dr. Johnſon ſays, (may mean a neceſſity whick 5 
overpowered and ſubdued by contrary reaſons.” ' Malone. 


» 
. 
f 
* 
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And pretty traps (3) to catch the petty thieves. i 
While that the armed hand doth ſight abroad. 

The adviſed head defends itſelf at home : 

For government, though high, and low, and lower (4 ), 
Put into parts, doth keep in one concent (5); 
Congruing (6) in a full and natural cloſe, 5 


Like muſicæ. eee 
Cant. True: Seer oth heaven divide Safer oh 
The ſtate of man in divers functions 
Setting endeavour in continual motion = i mals e Tron? 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, A wow ine 
Obedience (7): for ſo work the Warpe Fly Rr pag 
Creatures, that, by a rule in gd: teach | _ 
The act of order (8) to a pe PT ͤ 
They have a apts, * =— forts N eee 


(3) peer raps =] Thasthe 010 copy, * [believe we ſhould 
read petly, Steewens, 

(4) For government, though high; and low, and lower,] The foun- 
dation and expreſſion of this thought ſ&ems to be borrowed from Cicero. 
& Republica, lib. 2. Sie e ſummis, t& mediis, i infimis interjeftir 
ordinibus, ut ſonis, moderatcam rati one  civitatem, conſenſu diſſimiliorum 
concinere; & gue harmonia d muſicis dicitur in cantu, cam 7 ciritate 
concordiam, Theobald. _ + 

(5) Hin tne concent,] 'Concent is uniſon. Sterben. +I e 

(6) Congruing—] The folio has Congreeing. The Ca 2 
Corrected by Mr. Pope. Malene. 8 ; 

(7) Setting endeavour in continual notion; 1 Frags: 

To which i is fixed, as an dim or butt, | | 

Obedience :] Neither the ſenſe nor the conſtruQtion of this 11 
ſage is very obvious. 1 he conſtruction is, endeavour, —as an aim or butt 
to which endeavour, obedience ts po The ſenſe is, that all endeavour is to. | 
terminate in obedience, to e ſubordinate to the publick good and ge- | 
neral deſign of government. Fobnſon, 5 

(8) The ac of order] Ad here means lato, or Patute;" as appears” 
tiom the old quarto, where the words are —Creatmres that by awe 
„din an af of order to a peopled kingdom?” 

Mr. Pope changed act to art, dogged _ TE the 1 
editors, Malone. 

(9) for fo work the Boiicy, bers: _ eee 

They bave a king, "&C.) Our anther in oo cara had, 1 — 
no doubt, the following paſſage in Lilly's Zuphuer and bis England, 158, 
> wot * in like manner, En bes, is the government of a mo- 
vir ie, that it is neither the wife foxe nor the malicious wooffe ſhould - 
euture ſo farre, as to learne whether wy you I or wake in his 
| : denne, 


4 


, 
- 
8 
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Others, ew ade ere. 

their Be - —— TRE 1 85 wt 
to examine, W 1 


or men 
is. Then how vain is yon = foot ſhould 2 | LED 


princes ie, than whar hep e RE ey 


denne, whethe 


Mele 
as beaſts, and much worſe thi tay beeg . 
more order than the ee — 1. — fo little ace 
evaint you with the 9 of avy A pacg of 
2 9 — ing de e and 2 ky e f 0 
but only keeping ng them His 1 find, hi 
had I not ſeen I ſhou Sl Fo we | hag + Wes tnt in 


by induction, and — 
between themſelve 


wi as —— 7 ng KEI as Sin? renee 


of people, a commonwealth for Plato; where they all labour, all 
= ay, flie together in a ſwarme, eat 'Y a ſwarme, and ſleepe i in a 


under a reat reverence. to thein elder as 
t e Fey chol 2 _ palace they 8 


in ſubſtance.— If S pines (it ex by E 


W 2 


oy . for ries — rene yall pr Ng, Ges 
ee nn wok; rad ph 
pay, gf r.the 3 ſy el, 

80 no: ee 2 A 
| dures, moportions, e 05, 5 120 188 he 
bew, others poliſh, a AF car to do their worke y.as they 
may Ke the craft of ſuch droneg wy ſeek to live. by. t eir hen 

eb maketh them. dont aac, an 855 bub in a, comp 
a .court . ta th ec NES 
TE the 2 the clouds, and whatſoever, doth Cr 25 


hh in 7, thi — wn | þ _ Fe. 
tarried at home — readi as 2 1D * backs. 0 
5 — , intreatings ting, 


king himſelſe, not P 
. ding; Ke 2 115 2 23 25 wk ay 


* e not Pen de or or — 
more; n in 5 7 es, there was ſuch an order 
that 2229 them.” Malone. 


1 IS ans oa c+qE na 1 5 


en patheredev' 3 i a hom they. 


e . 85 69 . 
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Others, like ſoldiers, armed in their ſtibgs, 

Make boot upon tlie 'fumihier's velvet buds; | 
Which pillage they with tert) march bring dose 15 
To the 8 t- royal 2 — | 
Who, buſy'd in his ma 

The 7 maſons building ber ed 
Ibe civil — — _ . 13 
The poor mechaniek port 


Their heavy burdetis n 

The fad ey d juſtice, With his = 
Delivering o'er to executors ( 
The lazy yawning dre. by An "IM 
That many things, having full reference 
To one concent, may'work'contrarioufly y 
As many arrows, looſed Teveril Ways, 
Fly to one marx; | 
As many ſeveral ways meet in one town; 
As many freſh ſtieams run in de ſelf Tex 5 
As my lines cloſe in the 'dial's cehiter ; 

$o may a thouſand actions, once a foot, 
End in one purpoſe, and'be all well borne 
r. del (5). Therefore to * my egos 


de: 8 eh” 
” your apy  Whereof 


Hand gebe Thin the wl. The ds em -f, 


of Jorg Mae officers bf Giertrix & degrees. CES 
. —— bill to His cuſtomer in the eu ee 1 „Ae Wk 
5 change To thread of Jets; 1 


00 venture traue abroad;} To bene trat is a plitafe or 
KY: 9 —5 As TH 1 „ * 8 
* r 
. —— 
ing — ractice among „ like ; 
— frequent ly fog while ut work pmb tb deb have 


oops —— 2 | datieftite Honey Fieerub eich Rü, 
— the Boney 3] To t 1 
le hot hyGently rus . — dees do in fact 20 Aarebe . 
| ire — or hr did not know. . | 
The old quartos read—lafl the | 


than the honey, But that Shi 
1 —f0 executors- ] EW is — 
5) Withiut defeat] The quar tov read, ue _ 
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Whereof take you one quarter into France, 
And you withal ſhall make all Gallia ſhake. 

If we, with thrice that power left at home, 
Cannot defend our own door from the dog, 
Let us be worried ; and our nation loſe 

The name of hardineſs, and policy. 


K. Hen. Call in the meſſengers ſent from the Dauphin. 
[ Exit an Attendant. . . The king aſcends his thre. 

Now are we well reſolv'd: and by God's hel; 
And yours, the noble finews of our power,. 
France being ours, we'll bend it to our we, 
Or break it all to pieces: Or there we'll fit, + ; 
Ruling, in large and ample empery (6 h ArANr 
O'er France, and all her almoſt kingly dukedoms ; 
Or lay theſe bones in an unworthy urn 
Tombleſs, with no remembrance over them: 
Either our hiſtory ſhall, with full mouth, -... —_ 
Speak freely of our acts ; or elſe our graves, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs out, 
Not worſhip'd with a paper epitaph-(7). . = = 

| F _ 


(6) —empery,] This word, which ignifics dine, is now obſolete 
tl ough formerly in generaluſe. Stevens. = Ws : | 
(7) —with @ paper epitaph,] Thus the quarto, 1600, The folio reads 
with a waren epitaph.—Mr. Steevens is of opinion, that * either à 
waxen or a paper epitaph is an epitaph eaſily obliterated or deſtroyed; 
one which can confer no laſting honour on the dead. — The reading 
of the quarto (ſays Dr. Johnſon, ) is to me at leaſi more upintellgib' 
than the other: a grave not dignified with the lighteſt memoriab.” 1 

Ithink this paſſage hag been miſunderſtood. Henry ſays, © he 0 
either rule with full dominion in France, or die in the attempt, and lay 
his bones in a paltry urn, without a tomb, or any remembrance orcr 
him.“ With a view to the alternative that he has juſt ſtated, he _ 
by way of appoſition and illuſtration, * either the Engliſh Chroni » 
| ſhall ſpeak, trumper-tongued, to the world, of my victories in F dae . f 
being defeated there, my death ſhall ſcarcely be mentioned in hiſtory; . 
not be Benoured by the beſt epitaph a prince can have, the _— 

count of his atchievements.” —A, paper epitaph, therefore, or, in ot * 
words, an hiſtorical eulogy, inſtead of a flight token of reſpe ord 
tioned by Henry as the moſt honourable memorial; and. Dr. FR a 5 
8 1 on the 8 2 — — grave ſh; 

dignified by the ſligbieſ memorial, falls to the ground. Rf 
T rear Bs, I conceive, aroſe from underſtanding a fü. 
tive expreſſion literally, and ſuppoſing that a paper epitaph meant 
Epitaph written on a paper, to be affixed to @ tomb, Wai 


Ind EU W 


Enter Ambaſſadors f France. bg 
Now we are well prepar'd to know the pleaſure 
Of our fair couſin Dauphin; for, we herr. 
| Your greeting is from him, not from the king. 
Anb. May't pleaſe your Majeſty, to give us leave 
Freely to render what we have in charge; 99 2 | 
Or ſhall we ſparingly ſhew you far off 3 
The Dauphin's meaning, and our embaſſ ?: 
K Hen. We are no tyrant, but a Chriſtian king 


— 


Unto whoſe: grace our paſſion is as ſubject, Lad 
As are our wretches fetter*d in our priſuunn?2?2?2?ç 
Therefore, with frank and with uncurbed plainnefs, 
Tell us the Dauphin's min. 


” * 
: 


e e Iv rt 


Hi 


Maren, the reading of the folio, when it is uſed by Shak 1 
phorically, ſignifies, ſoft, yielding, taking an impreſſion ealily ; (fo, in 
Twelfth Night, „women's waxen hearts; and in the Repe of Zucrece, 
« For men have marble, women tba n minds, &c.) and conſequently 
might mean alſo—eaſily obliterated : but this meaning is quite incon- 
ſiſtent with the context; for in the former part of the paſſage the event 
ol Henry's being buried without & tomb, and without an epitaph, has 

been already ſtated, and therefore the want of an epitaph (in its literal ' 
acceptation) could not with propriety again be infifled on; in the latter 
member of the ſentence, which relates to a different point; the queſ- 
tion in this place being only, whether his deeds ſhould be emblazoned 
by narration, or his a&:ens and his bones together conligned to duſt 
and damn'd oblivion.” If any alteration was made by the 'author, in 
this paſſage, he might perhaps have changed the epithet paper to la- 
ing; and the tranſcriber- who prepared the folio eapy for the preſs, 
might have been deceived by his car, and have written zoaxen inſtead of 
the latter word. There is not indeed much ſimilarity in the ſound of 
the two words; but miſtakes:equally groſs- are found in theſe plays, 
which, it is highly probable, — in this way. Thus, in this very 
play the folio has name for. mare. | 5 

Our poet's 55th Sonnet furniſhes a ſtrong confirmation of my inter- 
pretation of this paſſage: ET A : 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

© Of princes, ſhall out-live this powerful 'rhyme ; - 

But you ſhall ſhine more bright in theſe contents 
Than unſwept ſtone, beſmear'd with fluttiſh time. 


When waſteful war ſhall ftatues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of maſon ty a 
Nor Mars his ſword, nor war's quick fire, ſhall burn 
The living record of your memory ;"” &c, Malone. 


Mith chaces (2). And ue underſtand him well, 
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Amb. Thus then, in few. 
Your highneſs, lately. ſending into. France, 
Did claim ſome certain dukedoms, in the right 
Of your great predeeefſor, king Edward che iti. ird. 

In anſwer of L hy a rince.ourimaſter 

Says,—that Pay pon we ps of your youth; 
And bidg you be. adris d, .there's nought-in France 
'That can be with a nimble galliard mn (B).; Ts 
9 cannot revel into dukedoms there: 

e therefore ſends mecter for e 

This tun 0. . ü in lien. of this, | 


Exe. Tennis-balls, my liege (a). dw. 
. Hen. We are glad, the Dauphin is fo pleaſant with 
us (1); 

His preſent, and your pains, we thank you for: 
When we eee 
We will, io France, by God's grace, play a ſet, 
| - Shall ſtrike his father's croun into the hazard : 
Tell him, he hath made a match with ſuch a wrangler, 
That all che coutts of France will be diſturb d | 


How dhe comes o'er us with our wilder days, 6 
Not meaſuring what uſe we made of them. ou 


90.4 — | bo ancient dance, mow oblate. 
85 Ten i: Gal In abe old play of Henry bs wh 
np oe — e eee ee. 


| a 2 the Dauphin is l Thus funds | 
aniwer io the ame 
6 Fc lord, prince Toa ot Gy rs ver - pleaſant with me. 
„ But tell him, that inſtead of sat leather, 
© We wül ga him halls of hraß and of iron: 
« Yea, ſuch balls as meer were taſi d in France. 
„ The proudeſt tennis court in France ſhall aue it. Bhoevens, 
(2) . ng gens Yee Fobnjan. u. 
So is the hazard; A place in the 3e08)s-oourt auto which 
ſometimgstrugk, Steevene. 


- g 
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we never valu'd this pdf ſekt — ry} * 
And therefore, living hence (4 gite ohHfelf 
To barbarous lietticez As 'tis Get Lenka | 


That men are merrieft vH are 

But tell the Dauphin, will 

Be like a king, and ſhew my {ail bf or beth; 
When I do fouſe tit in my thrbiie of Fate: 


For that I Hate laid by iy . J iy 
And mm h 5 
65 "WY 0. 
(3) —this oor ſeat 9 By the Ja of Eagland, the King > 
| I believe, means, thet 
80, in K. Richard IT, © ont 


« Yea, diſtaff-wo ajen manage Hlty bits 
« Againſt thy ſeas.” | 
Again, in X. Richard III. a 
« The ſupreme ſeat, the thronò maj l. Ag 
Again, in K, Henry VT, P. H. I 
« 'Fhe rightful hei? to Ea al eat.” 3 
So, Othello boaſts that he js. ended „ from men of royal 22 
Henry afterwards ſays, he will rouſe him in his throne of France. The 
words below, «I wilt keep my fate,” likewiſe confirm this mb 
(4) And desu vin henee}. Living e, mens t wich- 
ON 10 25 . the place r. he is now ſpeaking, | ; 


uy for among th the taverns; 1 ne tally fr 
„With unxeſtrais d and looſe com 
bee ale Deg V. P. II. n 8 e 
Thy place in council thou Haſt "I Es | 
Which by thy younger wether zo 8 
And are almoſt an alien to the hearts | 
Of all zbe court and princes of my blood.” | 
| There can therefore be no doubt that Mr. Steevens's explanation is 
jſt. Hence refers to the hot — er of England mentioned in 
pteceding line, on which is. now w. fittin ting. ) 


marker ſays, it is eviden re he word * Imp ore.” "= 
means bere, any one zewhere 2 5 

map ſtand for another, It 22 1 not fi r Bere 8 . 

preſent paſſage; ai TE Eh x 1 

vr that adlit Wop 

hs * e 2 — 7527 TE 7 
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But I will riſe there with ſo full a glory, 
That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 
Vea, ſtrike the Dauphin blind to look on us. | 
And tell thepleaſant prince, this mock of his 
Hath turn'd his balls to gun-ſtones (6) ; and his ſoul 
- Shall Rand fore charged for the waſteful vengeance 
That ſhall fly with them: for many a thouſand widows. 
Shall this his mock mock out of their dear huſbands ; 
Mock mothers from their ſons, mock caſtles down; 
And ſome are yet ungotten, and unborn, 
That ſhall have cauſe to curſe the Dauphin's ſcorn. 
But this lies all within the will of God, 
To whom I do appeal; And in whoſe name, 
Tell you the Dauphin, I am coming on, 
To venge me as I may, and to put forth 1 
My rightful hand in a well-hallow'd cauſe. | 
So, get you hence in peace; and tell the Dauphin, 
His jeſt will ſavour but of ſhallow wit 
When thouſands weep, more than did laugh at it.— 
Convey them with ſake conduct. — Fare you well. 
| — + , ">=, TExennt Ambaſſadors. 
+ Exe: This was a. merry meſſage. - '' 
K. Hen. We hope to make the ſender bluſh at it. | 
$ wo 2» [deſcends from his throw, 
Therefore,. my lords, omit no happy hour, Es 
That may give furtherance to our expedition: 
For we have now no thought in us, but France; 

Save thoſe to God, that run before our buſinefs. 
Therefore, let our proportions for theſe wars 
Be ſoon collected; and all things thought upon, Jy 

(6) —bis balls to gun-ſlones ;] When ordnance was firſt uſed, they 
diſcharged balls, not of iron, but of ſtone: Fobyſor. — | 
80 Holinſhed, p. 947: About ſeaven of the clocke marched for- 
ward the light pieces of ordinance; with fone and powder.” —In the 
Brut of England, it is ſaid, when Henry the Fifth before Hareflete, re. 
c:ived a taunting meſſage from the Dauphine of France, and a ton 0 
tennis-balls by way of contempt, ©, he anone lette make tenes ns 
for the Dolfin, (Henry's ſhip) in all the haſte that they bt phe 
were -ffones to withalle. g . 
_ too 9 he Henry playede at the tenes with 
his hard gene- n, & c. Stevens, 83 fg 
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More feathers to our wings 3 for, God before, by 
We'll chide this Dauphin at his father's door. 
Therefore, let every man now taſk his thought, 
That this fair action may on foot be brought. 


4A 0 


, os 


And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lies; 

Now thrive the armourers, and honour's thought 
Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man: 
They ſell the paſture now, to buy the horle ; 
Following the mirror of all Chriſtian kings, 

With winged heels, as Engliſh Mercuries, 

For now {its Expectation in the air; 

And hides a ford, from hilts unto the point, 

With crowns imperial (8), crowns, and coronets, 


gins than ends the act; and fo I have printed it. Jabaſen. 
(8) For now ſits Expectation in the air, e 
And hides a ſword, from hilti unto the point, 


= 


glory, Warburton. © 


by Milton, Par, Loft, b. vi. 


That may, with reaſonable ſwiftneſs, =... 


Feuer Chorus (7 r. 
Chor. Now all the youth of England are on fire ; 


With crowns imperial, &c.] The imagery is wonderfully fine, and 
the thought exquiſite. Expettation ſitting in the air, deſigns. the height 
of their ambition; and the ſword bid from the hilt to the point with crowns 
and coronets, that all ſentiments of danger were loſt in the thoughts of 


_ 


* 


Promis 4 


7) I think Mr. Pope miſtaken in tranſpoſing this chorus, [to the 
end of the firſt ſcene of the ſecond act, ] and Mr. Theobald in concluding 
the [firſt} act with it, The chorus evidently introduces that which fol- 
lows, not comments on that which precedes, and therefore rather be- 


> 


The idea is taken from the ancient” repreſentitions of ttopbies. in 
tapeſtry or painting, Among theſe it is very common to ſee ſu dds en- 
cireled with naval: or.mural-crowns. Expedation is likewiſe .perſonified 


« while 
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: Promis'd to Harry, and bis followers, HT 
The French, advis'd by good ee . 
Of this moſt dreadful pr 
Shake in their fear ; with ale poliey 
ow So divert the En gliſh purpoſes. 
ml model to thy Finward greatneſs, 
Like ittle body with a mighty heart, — 
What might'ſt thou do, that — would thee e da, 
Were all thy children kind and natural 
But ſee thy fault ! France hath in thee ed out 
A neſt of hollow boſoms; which he fills* _ 
With treacherous crowns-: and three co men, — 
One, Richard earl of Cambridge (9); and the ſecond, 
Henry lord Scroop (1) of Maſham ; and the third, 
Sir Thomas Grey! knight of Northumberland, — 


Have for the 5 of France rg WP _ indeed !) 


Coafim'd 


o 
2 


160 white — 
% In horror,” dme. 
This image, it has deen obſerved 4 by Mr. Henley, is borrowed from 3 
wooden cut in the firſt edition of Haliaſhed's Chronicle. Maw. 
In the horſe armoury in the Tower of London, Edward Hh is repie- 
| ſented with two crowns on his ſword, alluding to the two kingdoms, 
France and England, -of 20 ——— was crowned heir, Perhaps 


the poet took the th N 
(9) —Kicbard, rar W Centre was Richard de Coninſbury, 
younger ſon of Edmund hs, of York, He was father 


of Richard Duke of Tork, father of of Edward the Fourth. Wael. 
) — Henry lord Screop—] was a third huſband of Joan Dutcheſs of 


Ter (ne bag four,). mother in- aw of Richard ail of 22 


Ls, Sal 2 ahich i our ver, gene 
as.1N 
al befnirch'd.” 
i 8 be ee "I 
,1 


__ _ 4, To ſpend of our citizens, 2 
| Ir new for gil. Stevens. 
bil be—J i. ©. the lit of France. 80 in K. Jobs: 
i your juſt demands, 
Ry” « 'Hath put bimſelf arms. | ; 
; Hanmer and ſome other editors 
Kn, . .de play defar 
| rage | 


; « hd > our Way.” Mole. 
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Confirm'd conſpiracy with fearful France. 485711 
by their hands this grace f kings ( 8 2 1 

(If dude and treaſon hold their promiſes, 

Ere he take ſhip for l and in Southampton. 

Linger your 2 tience on ; and well dligeſt (4) 

The abuſe of diſtance, while we force a play (5). 

The ſum is pos the traitecs are agreed; 

The king oO om London; Ae the — 

Is now tranſporte e 

There is 3 e now, there muſt you ; 35 

And thence to France ſhall we convey you „ . 

And bring you back, charming 2 narrow ſeas 68) 8 

To give you gentle paſs ; for, if wemay, _ : 

We'll not 2 one * (7) with our play. 


: But, 
(3) this grace 9 Ie. he who does honour to the 
4 r g phraſeology the uſurper in Hamer is called 


the Vice of kings, i. e. the . — them. Warberten. 
Shakſpeare might have found this p CT ans 5 — of 
the firſt book of Homer, 1598 : 
with her the race of kings, 
« Wiſe Ithacus 4 
Again, in the 24th book : 
_« Idaus, guider of the mules, aiſern'd this grace of __ 


Sevens, 
8) —well dgef—] 'The folio, in which only theſe choruſes are 
ound, reads, and perhaps rightly, —we'll digeſt. Steevens. 
© This emendation was made by Mr. Pope; and the words white woe, 
which are not in the old copy, were ſupplied by him. Malane. 
(5) force a play.] To force a play, is to 1 by compelling 
—0 1 into a = 1% 1 
arming the narrow ]. Tho Jonſon, 25 we are 
told, was indebted to the kindneſs of peare for the introduction 
of his firſt piece, Every Man in his Humour, on the ſtage, and though 
our author had performed a part in it, onſon in the prologue to that 
ka: as in many other places, endeavoured to Tidicule and depreciate 
2M He rather. 5 you will be pleas'd to ſee 
One ſuch 2 as other plays heals bes 
«* W/bere neither chorus anf you o c the ſeas,” Ke. | 
Wben this prologue was written, is unknown. The envious author of 
i, however, did not publiſh it till 1616, the year of $hakdpeare's death. | 


(7) l offend one 12 — 
. e aer Jos ou 
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But, till the king come forth (8), and not till then, 


Unto Southampton do we ſhift our ſcene. Fu 
. 
The ſame. A Street in Ealtcheap. 
| Enter Nym, and Bardolph. 


Bard. Well met, corporal 8 | 
Nym. Good morrow, es Stand Iph (9). -- 


% 


(8) But, till the ling come forth, —] Here ſeems to be ſomething 
omitted. Sir T. Hanmer reads © But when the ting comes forth, — 
which, as the paſſage now ſtands, is neceſſary. Theſe lines, obſcure 
as they are, refute Mr. Pope's conjectures on the true place of the 
chorus; for they ſhew that ſomething is to intervene before the ſcene 
changes to Southampton. Jobnſon. r 
Mr. Roderick would read and 67 till then; that is, © till the king 
appears next, you are to ſuppoſe the ſcene ſhifted to Southampton, 
and no longer; for as ſoon as be comes forth, it will r to France.” But this 
does not agree with the fact; for a ſcene in London intervenes. 
in the Merchant Venice, 1600, printed by J. Roberts, but is printed 
for not : | „FC Rorms . he | 
- Repent but you that you ſhall loſe your friend,. 
and the two words in many other places are confounded, I ſuſpect 
Bus is printed for Net in the beginning of the line, and that not has 
taken the place ef but afterwards. If we read, $615 = 
4 Nos till the king come forth, and but till then, — 
the meaning will be: We will zo? ſhift our ſcene unto Southampton, 
till the king makes his appearance on the ſtage, and the ſcene will be 
at Southampton only for the ſhort time while he does appear on the 
ſtage; for ſoon after his appearance, it will change to 2 7 7 
(9) —hieutenant Bardolpb.] At this ſcene begins the connection of 
this play with the latter part of King Henry I. The characters would 
be indiſtinct, and the incidents unintelligible, without the knowledge 
of what paſſed in the two foregoing plays. Fohbnſon. | 
The author of Remarks on the Taſt edition of Shakſpeare wilhes to 
know, where Bardolph acquired this commiſſion, (as he is no more 
than Falſtaff's corporal in X. Henry IH.) and calls on Mr. Steevens 
for information on this ſubject. If Shakſpeare were now alive, he would 
perhaps find it as difficult to give the deſired information as Mr. Stec- 
vens. The intelligent reader muſt have long ſince obſerved that ovr 
author not only neglected to compare bis pilys with each * 
, 


- 


A 
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Bard. What, are ancient Piſtol and you friends yet? 
Mm. For my part, I care not: I ſay little; but when 
ume ſhall ſerve, there ſhall be ſmiles (2) ;—but that 
ſhall be as it may. I dare not fight; but I will wink, 
and hold out mine iron: It is a fimple one; but what 
though? it will toaſt cheeſe z and it will endure cold as 
another man's ſword will: and there's the humour of 
| ; I will beſtow a breakfaſt, to make you friends; and 
we'll be all three ſworn brothers to France (4): let it be ſo, 
good corporal Nyme. 7: ante . 
Mm. Faith, I will live ſo long*as I may, that's the 
certain of it; and when I cannot live any longer, I will do 
as I may: that is my reſt, that is the rendezvous of it. 
Bard. It is certain, corporal, that he is married to. Nell 
Quickly: and, certainly, ſhe did you wrong; for you were 
troth-plight to her. CCCP 
Mm. I cannot tell; things muſt be as they may: men 
may ſleep, and they may have their throats about them 
| | | at 


that, even in the ſame play, © the latter end of his commonwealth 
ſometimes forgets the beginning. Malone. : 
(2) —there ſhall be ſmiles ;] It is vain to ſeek the preciſe meaning 
of every whimſical expreſſion employed by this eccentrie character. 
Nym, however, having expreſſed his indifference about the.continuance 
of Piſtol's friendſhip, might have added, when time ſerves,” there ſhall 
be ſmiles, i, e. he ſhould be merry, even though he was to loſe it; or, 
that his face would be ready with a ſmile as often as occaſion ſhou 
call one out into ſervice, though Piſtol, who had excited ſo many, was: 
no longer near him, Dr. Farmer, however, with great probability, 
would read—ſmites, i. e. blows ; a word uſed in the midland 2 * 
; : =D l , $54" $, 40% Serben. 
Perhaps Nym means only to ſay, I care not whether we are 
iriends at preſent; however, when time ſhall ſerve, wwe bull be-in; good 
bumour cvith each other : but be it as it may. Malene. l 
(3) —the bumour of it.] Thus the quarto, The folio reads, - and 
there an end. Stec vens. TP oo 3 OR + 
(4) —we'll be all three ſworn brothers to Frame:] The humour of 
ſworn brothers ſhould be open'd a little. In the times of adventure, it 
was uſual for two chiefs to bind themſelves to ſhare in each other's for- 
tune, and divide their acquiſitions between them. 80, in the Con- 
queror's expedition, Robert de Oily, and Roget- de Ivery were fraven 
Jarati; and Robert gave one of the honors he. received to his hn 
brother. Roger. So theſe three ſcoundrels ſet out for France, as if they 
ere going to make a conqueſt of the kingdom. Whalley. 


ar ee ce a — ů ů’ůꝛ ůñ¶ ¶ ˙ 
; 7 
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E [bnives have edges. It thu 
| it may: though patience be à tired mars 
Eg Thats wud bs concuns, Wal, Tow 


m- Mes: Quick 


that How. comes ancient Piſtol, ad by ihe 

patient. here. How now, mite Pi 
ZBaſe uke (6); calf ft thon me ho6R ? | 
5 85 hand Ce 25 the term; 


2 hy . 'roe lang: for we. ente: lod: 


a wee gg T_T DrCwnsrc cc oe Lek 


(s) —though patience be 8 tired mare, pled.) So, in Pieras 
— 16. 224 ke. po] Sol Pre 
: a chame, and Patience the common chborſe of the PR. 


— of the quaine; The folio has name. 
© (6) Se tive, <? "Tie is # ſinalf kind of dog. Seri 
- th Mitihew's Dif%rutry, 16t , tiks is defined. « a worme thats ſacks 
the blood.” It is now commonly ſpelt gi, au animal that infeſts 
; dogs, &e.” This may have been Piftol's term. Our author has 
| Word i the fete Mir. Stevens has aſſigned to it, in King Lr; 
5 5 r in Trvilus and Cre he Pitt's 
next ſpeech, however, fupports the former explanation. Malone.” 
£5) © Lord / bere's (corporal Nym's—now foall we, &c.] I have here 
| followed the quatto; becaufe it requires ns emendition, . Here's cor- 
N jon ee dee, the Hoffeſs would y, but The breaks of 


be clit of dhe bond, hore, us in many other 8 not under- 
— abrupt paſſage, I deliere, made out ſomething that be o 
ecive@ hight kave been intended. Inſtead 6f 4 O Lord,” to avoid the 
"the ſtatute; he ivferted, **O welt a-day lady” and added, 
t he de not den now.” The htter word is evidently 4 
mf way plobably printed; Cy .* Stexvents' . fot 
- OT AT Roan A TYM ien. 1 ave adhered 1 


peel 


D, o© rwak _ 


Malin. 
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hg 2 a 2 241 e. 1 
ere. 


Vm Pim! 
F. Piſh for thee, Tecland * 0 q thou N 


cur of Iceland! . 


(3) Gooll heutenant, Ser. This ſentende — the word pes) 
is in the folio given to Bar to whomit is nt theſe words ean - 
not belong, for he is himſelf, -inithis. — the: lievtenant. Mr. Stevens 
propoſes to ſolve the difficulty by reading - good ancient, ſuppoſing Piſtol 
to be the perſon addreſled. rg ap: By it is cl 1 of — ons orgy 
that theſe words belong to the ſpeecli u ofteſs, Who, Teeitip Nym's 
word draum, conjures him and his fin —— to wſe-nowivience. 
In the quarto, the words, * Good-copporal Nym, rhheve the valour of a 
man,” are immediately ſuhjoined to nom hall we have wilful 
adulrery and murder committed. Bardileb was probably an inter- 
lineation, anderroneonfly infererd before the words * pool Nedtenant,” = 
inſtead of —8 new-is, after them. Henee, be was con- 
| ſidered as the ſpeaker, inſtead of the perſon addxeſſed. FN + 
| (9) .—cdland dog] In the folio the word tis N in e quar- 
* [zland, An many old books Tceland is ſpelt T/elan! 
{that is, Teekind==-] rur is again 'ufed 2s a term of contempt in 
v<ve ſeveral e no date, but apparently writ- 
ten in the time of James the Fitſt : 
« He wears a 2 lac'd round, laid down with tame, 
Or, miſer-hi pouch, where never man eg 
4 Could thruſt 55 ee, bot this Ning u. N 
Zee a Britannia Trium lan, a 1666 
de bath been bred 40-Gand ng We At 
Near chain of queen, with in hand.” ala. 
1 believe we ſhould read Fcehand d. ſeems to allude to an ac- 
count aredited in Elizabeth's y that 4 in de north there nation 
with human bodies and dag 
[4 og is probab 
Drayton in wha 


* 
n Taylor dedicate his Ser, do the whole Kennel 


nds, prieſts, Friars, monks, and lice, al, moni nd 
rate hounds, bobtaileikes, Farm. 


adou with them. Sa, in Two Mos es Foals, 1619 : 


r pers ec. 

Iiſa. A woman ? tis not a woman. 8 mer- 

maid, half dog, half woman. - Par . No, "tis but the hair of ® dep" 

ain pulled from theſe Zcdland dogs.” Again, in the Preface to 

wetnamꝰ n But renn 
degs from 'rom Bald or fine oe &e, 


lt 
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and put 157 ſword. ; 5 ny 
Mm. Will you ſhog off ( 1)? I would have you ſole. 


Pift. Solus, egregious dog? O viper vile! IH > 
The /olus in thy moſt marvellous face; 
The /olus in thy teeth, and in thy throat, „ 
And in thy hateful lungs, yea, in thy maw, perdy; 
And, which is worſe, within thy naſty mouth (2)! 4 
I do retort the ſolus in thy bowels: -  _ D 
For I can talk (3), and Piſtol's cock is up, 
And flaſhing fire will follow. 7, 
Mm. I am not Barbaſon (4) ] you cannot conjure me. ! 
have an humour to knock you indifferently well: If you 
grow foul with me, Piſtol, I will ſcour you with my rapier, 
as I may, in fair terms: if you would walk off, 1 would prick 
your guts a little, in good terms, as | may; and that's the 
humont ef it. 5 
- Pit. O braggard vile, and damned furious wight! 
The grave doth gape, and doting death is near (5); 
Therefore exhale (6)  . F[Piſtoland Fe. 


\ 


it appears from a proclamation in Rymer's Fadera, that in the reign | 
of Henry V. the Engliſh had a fiſhery on the coaſts of Norway and Je- 
land; and Holinſhed, in his Deſcription of Britain, p. 231, ſays, © we harc 
ſholts or curs dailie brought out of {ſcland. A prict-ear'd cur is likewiſe 
in the liſt of dogs enumerated-in the Booke of Huntyng, &c. bl. no date: 
« —trundle-tails and #rich-ear'd cur.  Stervens, 
There were newlie come to the eitie two young men that were 
Romans, which ranged up and downe the ſtreets, With their cer: . 
right.” Painter's Palace of Pleofure, 1566. This is ſaid of two ſharpers, 
and ſeems to explain the term prich-ear'd. H e En, 
01 #ll xj og of ?—] This cant word is uſed in B. and Fletcher 
| Concomb: © Toms, pr ythee, let us beg of" Again, in Paſquill and Ka- 
_ tharine, 1601: thus it bees,“ 1. e. thus it goes. Stzevens. 4 | 
(2) i naſty mouth The quartos read :e! mouth. | 


(3) For I cas talk,] Thus the quarto. The folio here, as in 59 
other places, corruptly reads tale. Malone. „ 
(4) Fam not Barbaſon; you cannot conjure me.] Barbaſon is 

of a dzmon mentioned in the Merry Wives of Windſor., Steevers. , 

7 PA 5) —doting death is near ;] Thus the folio. The quarto has groom? 
(6) 2 exhale.] . Exhale, 1 believe, here ſignifies m_— — 
Piſtol's language, ha/eor lug out, The ſtage - direction in the 0 1557 
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Bard. Hear me, hear me What 1 ſay he that ſtrikes 
the firſt Kroke, III run him e e as 1 am a ſol- | 
dier. [ draws. 

Pit. An oath'of mickle ankghe ; and fury ſhall abate, | 
Give me thy fiſt, thy fore foot to-me give; ; | | 
Thy ſpirits are moſt. tall. 

Nym. I will cut thy throat, one time or other, in 3 ä 
terms; that is the humour of it. 

* 2 le Sorge, that's the. word 1 mee 9 


0 hound of Crocs (7), wink n thou my houſe toger? ? 

No; to the ſpital go, 80s 3 

And from the ering ty 

Fetch forth Man: kite of Cxeſſid s kind 8), 

Doll Tear- ſneet ſhe by name, and her eſpouſe : 

[ have, and 1 will hold, the guondam Quickly 1 
Fees the only ſhe 3: and-—Pavcs there 3 enough (9)- * 


Enter the Boy. g 


Bey. Mine hoſt Piſtol, you muſt come to my e — 
and you hoſteſs (1) z—he is very ſick, and . to bed.— 
Good Bardolph, put thy noſe between his den, | and do * 
office of a warming pan: faith, he's very: = | 

Bard. you Ew. OS 4 


g 2 
1 
s 
* 


[They drawe.) cnntbind this — Mr. W thinks Piſtal : 
means to ſay, breathe your laft, or die, Malone. ' 

(7) O hound of Crete,] He means to inſinuate that Nym thirſted for 
blood. The hounds of Crete deſcribed by our author in 4 2 — 
Night's Dream, appear to have been 5/oodbounds. . Malone. 

(3) the lazar kite of Creſſid's kind, ] The ſame expreſſion oceurs 
in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608 : What courteſy is to be found in 
— of 8 lind?“ Again, in Gaſcoigne's Dan * ww 

e, 1587 g 
Nor ſeldom ſeene in lite: of Cree . 
Shakſpeare might deſign a ridicule on the laſt of cefepaſiges Mt 


(9) — there's enough.) Thus the quarto. The folio adds—to go to. 


Malone. 

\ {1) —and you beſte =>] The folio has—and your hoſteſs. Correated 

y Sir T. Hantner,, The emendation is ſup — by the quarto : 
Hoſteſs, you muſt come c ſtraight to my not, and you ho hoſt _— 
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Dil. By my troth, he'll the crow a dding one 
| of 'thefe Nang kibg- "ms al 3 bu. 
band, come home —_—— 
- Bard. Come, ſhall I Rb. 99, En 2 


0 e togichay's Why. the devil, dada we — 
to cut one andtherd throat? 


Fs. Let floods o erſwell, abd fende for food how] on! 


n= You'll puy me the eight fillings I won of You at 
ag? - 
i. Baſe is the Nave that WES} 4s: 
Nym, That now I will 8 ol it. 
= As manhood ſhall compound 3 Paſk home. 
Bard. By this ford, pe that males che firſt thruſt, Tl 
* - Pit, Send an bach, edwards muſt have their courſe. 


Bard. Corporal Nym, an chou wilt be friends, be friends: 


an thou wilt not, 2 then be enemies with me too. Pr). 
thee, put up | 


been? I hall bare my eight ſhillings, 1 won of you ut 


A noble ſhalt chou have, 4 n ; 
A ſuor Mkewile wy bo n 5 * 


And Fendi n ed 

Fu live by Nym, and Nym ſhall R by ie 3 = 
$ not this j 2—for 1 | ſutler be 

on mo | Os ho and profits will accrue. 


Lal tare — — 
Nr pala. 
2 ** — ML oben ch. 


Recenter Mr. Quickly. 


| Quick, As has ail women, . come in quickly v 


err J- 6 


el Petdbps thik | Has proverbia! 
227 it in 1 Da ie , by — 1631: 
My motto ſhall be, En” Stervrns, 


| KING HENRE'S us. 
quotidian textians: cha it is moſt lameatable.to behplde S 


, come to hi 
"Hm. The ng hath. . mus bad. humour, oa, the. kyighty 


the even of 


ow”, Nym, 3 : | 
Nym. The . bent it may) 


he paſſes ſome humours, ; 
Pift Let condals the hight 12 ie we-will 
live % by | W 


8 ex. ** OY 


bn abe, 


* Tus ee bd, 0 en he tri 


tors. : ad, 
Exe. They ſhall be ap 1 bended and by. n 
Wi. How ſmogth rare Wt! of 


As if allegi iance in their, boſoms fat,, . 
Crowned Wich Faith, 'and-conftant loyalty. _ 
Bed. The king hath note of all that they when,” 
By interception which they dream not of.” 
Exe. Nay, but the man that was his bedfellow 0 | 
m 


10 for, lambli live. That ie, eines ieh rt 
* 75 55 * 7.7: meaning has, I think, bee ob- 
Ee bp 7 erent i rt 1 e we wilt live.” 


2 Arundel a ke " e . 6 2 85 after my moſt Tarts re: 


commendation, =, So, in a comedy ca ed As Knack to doo ve, 

594; * - 
4, - for thou waſt onde beffellors tola kis ARG A, 

And that 1 * thee as my ſecond ſelf, " Shove: 


Fs 
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Whom he bath cloyd and grac'd (5) with . faroun.— 
That he ſhould, for a foreign purſe, ſo ſel 
His ſovereign's lie to death 'and . 0 


* 


Tune nds, Enter Ki Honky — can 
Ly ' Grey, Nig Hey: Su 2 


K. Hen. Now ſits the wind nin eee "ac rrp 
My lord of Cambridge,—and my kind lord of Maſham, . 
And you, my gentle knight, — give me your thoughts: 
Think you not, that the powers we bear with us, 

Will cut their paſſage through the force of France; 3 
Doing the execution, and the act, 
For which we have in head afſembled them (7) ? 

Scroop. No doubt, my liege, if each man do his beſt. 

K. Hen. I doubt not that: ſince we are well ogg 
We carry not a heart with us from hence, | 
That grows not in a fair concent (8 L with ours; 

Nor leave not one behind, that doth not wiſh | 
Succeſs and conqueſt to attend on us. 

Cam. Never was monarch better fear'd, ad lord. 
Than is your majeſty; there's not, I think, a ute, | 
That fits in heart-grief and uneaſineſs 


Under the ſweet es or Pur, government. L TT 4 i 


24 


This unſeemly cuſtom continued common till the middle of the lat 
century, if not later. Cromwell obtained much of his intelligence dur- 
ing the civil wars from mean men with whom he ſlept. 

Henry lord Scroop was the third huſband of Joan Ducheſs of York, 
ſtepmother of Richard earl of Cambridge. Malone. 

: (5) —cloy'd and grac'd-—) Thus the quarto; the folio reads—dul q 
A Perhaps dull'd is a miſtake for del d. Steevens. f 
1 (6) fa death and treachery I] Here the quartos _nlert, a =o omitte 
the following editions: 5 
. * Exet. O the lord of Maſham 1” abnſon. 2 
W „% —in head afembled them 7 Head fo or an army forme "OY 


In bead ſeems fy nonymous to the 3 military term in fire. "ID 
(8): In a fair — In friendly concord; 15 vaiſon wi = 
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Grey. Even thoſe, chat were your father's enemies, 9 
Have Reep'd their galls in honey ; and do ſerve you" he 
With hearts cyeate (9) of duty and of zeal. 

K. Hen. We therefore have great cauſe of of enten p 
And ſhall forget the office of our hand, 
Sooner than quittance of deſert and wert, | 
According to the weight and worthinels. Wes 
S:roop. So ſervice ſhall with ſteeled finews rol i Eos 
And laboyr ſhall refreſti itſelf with hope, 15 
To do your grace inceſſant ſervices. St 

K. Hen. We judge no leſs.—Uncle of Bae, 

Enlarge the man committed yeſterday, ye, 
That rail d againſt our perſon: we conſider, 

It was exceſs of wine that ſet him on; 

And, on his more advice (1), we pardon bim. 

Servop. That's 'mercy, but too much — 
Let him be puniſh'd, ſovereign ; leſt example 
Breed, by his ſufferance, more of ſuch a kind. 

K. Hen. O, let us yet be merciful. 

Cam.” So may your highneſs, and yet puniſh too. 

Grey. Sir, you ſhew great mercy, if you give him life, 
After the taſte of much correction. 

K. Hen. Alas, your too much love and care of me 
Are heavy oriſons gainſt this poor wretch, 5 
If little faults, proceeding on diſtemper (2) 
Shall ebe wink'd at, how Thai we : ſtretch our _ (3) ns 


en 


(9) — Hearts Do or made up of duty and zeal, 
ohn ſon. 
(1) —more advice,—) On his return to more coolneſs of _— 

on, 
2) —proceeding in diſtemper, —] Perturbation of mind. em "ag? is 
a ity or calmneſs of mind, from an equipoiſe or due mixture of 2 
| lions, Difem * per of mind is the predominance of a paſſion, as diflemper of | 
body is the predominance of a humour. Jobaſon. ; 
lt has been juſt ſaid by the king that i was exceſs of wine that ſet bin 
an, and diflemper may therefore mean intoxication. Diſſemper d in liquor, is 
la common expreſſion. Brabantio ſays, that Roderigo i is 
Full of ſupper and jw ring draughts. _ 

aber Holinſhed, Vol. III. 5263 : < gave him wine and ſtrong 
rink in ſuch exceſũ ve ſort, thas he was therewith difiempered, and i 6 

% he went.” Steevent. | 

11 Boro ſbal i eve Areteb our eye, &c:} If we may not wink at ſmall 


ts, bow wide muſt we open our eyes at great. Tohnſon. 
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And tender L of curperſon,—- 
a — And now to fa Preach 
Who are the late commiſkoners-(4)?. 

Cam. I dne, mydbady-  - 

Your highneſs bade malle for . 
Scroop. So did * me, my liege. 
Grey. ' 
K. Hen. Then, 1 


What lee you i in — — 
So much complexion2-—look you, — Ny 
Their: cheeles are paper. Why, hat read yu there, 
That hath ſo comnded and cha id uf b 
Out of 25 
Cam. I do conſeſs my faule 3 2 
And do ſubmit mea to your hi ghneſs? mercy, 
Greys Sproop Tomtchwealt ; 
5 N Han. The merey, that was quick (5) in us but late, 
wy your own counſel is ſuppreſs'd and kill'd : 
You muſtmot.dare, for ſhame, to talk of mercyz _ 
For your own reaſons turn into your boſoms, 
As dogs upon their maſters, worrying them.— 
See von, my. princes, „ ee 
hee: Englil-monſters ! res lord of — heren 
You know, how apt opr lave was, ta accord 
To furniſh him ns 3 


% ͤ 0 ˙ ß ˙ w... ²˙ »A.’ —·˙Ü¹ rm! aoß m OE one ods tray 


Pe” the late n 1 That is, a8 — ſequth 
who. aro the perſong lately apprinted.commiſſiunors? © Mot. 

(5) —quick—] That is, Giving. Tobnſon. n | 

(6) Ten —— hier] The lattes word, which is Hunting in 
folio, was applied dy zh editot of fag ſecond, Malone. 
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Belonging to his 18 5 (his: man 8 5 5 
Hath, 1 2 few light crowns, I — 1 77 
And ſworn unto the practices 0 France, 

To kill us here in Hampton ! to the Which, 

This knight, — no leſs for bounty bound to us Eds 
Than Cambridge is, —hath likewiſe . 0 1 N 
What ſhall 1 ſay to thee, lord Seroop z,. ib 3 
Ingrateful, ſavage, and inhuman creature 


Thou, that di bear the key of Amy. mſels, eb 

That knew'ſt the very bottom of my r 

That almoſt might ſt have coin d me into . LI 

Would't thou. have practis d on me for thy a F: 

May it be poſſible, that foreign hire 5 
Could out of thee extract one ſpark of erl. : 3 PRE VT 
That might annoy my finger? Ts P 
That, though the truth of it ſtands off as FI "ELIT 
As black from white (7), my <yc will ſcarcely ſee it. 
Treaſon, and murder, ever kept together, I 
As two yoke-devils ſworn to either's purpoſe, 
Working ſo groſsly (8) in a natural cauſe, 

That admiration did not whoop at them: 

But thou, gainſt all proportion, didſt Far in 
Wonder, to wait on treaſon, and on murder 
And whatſoeyer cunning fiend it was, 
That wrought upon thee ſo prepoſter 

Hath got the voice in hell for excellence 2 VVV 
And other devils, that ſuggeſt by 9 . 
Do botch and bungle up damnation | 
With patches, colours, and with forms being ferch'd 

From gliſtering ſemblances of piety ;.. 

But he, that E thee (9's Vance Bind up, 1 
Vol. VIII. 8 Gare 


(7) =tbough-the truth Rand oF as groſs 

As black from white] Though the tru: h be as s apparent a 
Ville as black and white contiguous to each other. To and off is 
eine rdeve, to be prominent to the eye, as the ſtrong parts of a picture. 


Jobnſon. 


A 


of cauſe and effect, 


vr moulded. yet I faney tempted was the author's word; for it anſwers bet- 
a to. gg in the oppolition. Jobaſes. 


(8) fin wer] bn bo palpably ; with a plain on viſible connexion 
50 | 
(9) bat temper'd thee woe] Though temper'd may ſtand for . 


Temper 4, 


of? SINE HENRY LY 
Gave thee no inſtance why thou ſhould'ſt do treaſon, - 
Unleſs to dub thee with the name of traitor. 
Tf that ſame dæmon, that hath' gull'd thee thus, © © N 
Should with his lion gait walk the whole world.. 
He might return tb vaſty Tartar back ( 3 Perl 27 £42 
And tell the legions—T can never win ky 
A foul fo ealy as that Englifhman's. . 
O, how haft thou with jealouſy infected © 
The ſweetneſs of affiance (2)! Shew men dutiful? 
Why, ſo didſt thou: Seem they grave and learned? 
Why, ſo didſt thou: Come they of noble family? 
Why, ſo didit thou : Seem they religious? 


Why, ſo didft thou Or are they {pare in diet; 
Free from grofs paſhon, or of mirth, or abger; * 
And, but in purged julgment, 4rufting neither ? 


 # 


bs CF 4 4 


| n nenne, Vet 27 155 
Temper d, I believe; is the true reading. Falſtaſſ ſays of Shallow, that 
he has him“ Nr between his finger and thumb. Stevens, 
(1) —oafly Tart: | 
niſhment. „ in Heywood's Brazen Zee, 16137 
N lb Aconitum that in Torta ſprings. Stevens, 
Again, in The troupleſorme raigne of Eing Taba, 189 11: 
« And let de ler e black Tartary, _ 
« Upbraide them with this damned enterprize. Mala. 
{2) 0b, how baſt #hou"zvith jealouſy infetted * 
The ſweetneſs of aſſiante ] fr Sn urges this aggravation of 
the guilt of trepokery With great judgment. One of the worſt confe- 
quences of breach of truſt is the diminution of that confidencewhict 
makes the happineſs of life, and the diſſemination of ſuſpicion, whic" 


/ 


is the poiſon. of fociety; -Fobaſon, © + © 5 

) Garniſ'd and deck'd in modeſt complement 3] Complement has in this 

inſtance the ſame ſenſe as in Love: Labour 3 Loft, Act I. Complements, in 

the age of Shak ſpeare, meant the ſame as accomptiſbments in the preſent 
mne, nn 7 1 1411 | . 

By the epithet modi the king means that Seroopꝰs accompliſhments 

were not oſtentatiouſſy diſplay d. Mabne. 

(4) Not working xvith the eye, without the ear,] The king mean be 

- ay of Scroop, that he way a cautious man, who knew. that from 1 : 

fades, that a ſpecious appearance was deceitful, and therefore 610 00 
dort nuith the eye ait hauf the ear, did not truſt the air or look of any m 
till he had tried him by enquiry and converſation. Jobnſn. 


/ 


ar—] i. e.  Tartarus, the fabled place of future pu- 
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Guch, aud ſo finely boulted ( 5), didft thou ſeem : 
And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, . 

To mark the full-fraught man; and beſt indu'd (6), | 
With ſome ſuſpicion. L will weep for thee; 

For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 

Another fall of man. Their faults are open, 

Arreſt them to the anſwer of the law ;— 

And God acquit them of their practices ! 


* 


earl of Cambridge. 
[ arreſt thee of high treaſon, by the name of Henry bord 
Scroop of Maſham. 


Grey, knight of Northumberland. 

S:roop. Our purpoſes God juſtly hath diſcorer'd ; 

And I repent my fault, more than my death ; 

Which I beſoech your highneſs to forgive, 15 

Although my body pay the price of it. 1 
Cam. For me, — the gold of France did not FER RA . 


5 —ſo finely boulted, ] i. e. refined or purged from all faults, | 
Pose, 
Rudtcd is the fame with ſifted, and has conſequently the . of 


reſis ned, obnſon. 


where Hes this line is found, reads—To mate the full fraught man, &c. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. Mr. Pope endeavoured 
to obtain ſome ſenſe by pointing thus: | 
To make the ful]-fraught man and beſt, indu'd 
With ſome ſuſpicion, 2 
But © to make a perſon indued with ſuſpicion,” does not appear, to my 
ear at leaſt, like the phraſeology of Shakſp 5 0 s or any other age, 
Mae and mock are fo often can ounded in theſe plays, that I once ſuſ- 
pected that the latter word might have been uſed here: but this alſo 
would be very harſh.—The old copy has the inſtead of the. The core 
redion was made by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

Our author has the ſame thought again in Cymbeline : 
* —So thou, Poſthumus, - - 
* Wilt lay the leven to all proper men; | 
* Goodly and gallant ſhall be falſe and perjur'd, 
* From thy great fall.” Theobald. * 
(7) For me, the gold of France did not ſeduce; ] Holinſheg, p. 549, obs 
1 from Hall, Ws « diverſe write that Richard earle of Cam- 


the 


Exe. J arreſt thee of high treaſon, bythe name of Richard | 


I arreft thee of high treaſon, by the name of Thomas 


8 2 den | 


(6) To mark the full-fraught man, and ig indued, &c.] The folio, f 


45 


dildge did not conſpire with the lord Scroope and Thomas Graie far * 
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Although I did admit it as a motive, 
The ſooner to effect what I intended: 
But God be thanked for prevention; 
Which I in ſufferance heartily will rejoice (8). 
Beſeeching God, and you, to pardon me. 
Grey. Never did faithful ſubje& more rejoice 
At the diſcovery of moſt dangerous treaſon, _ 
Than I do at this hour joy o'er myſelf, 
Prevented from a damned enterprize : 
My fault (9), but not my body, pardon, ſovereign. | 
K. Hen. God quit you in his mercy ! Hear your ſcn- 
tence. | | | 
You have conſpir'd againft our royal perſon, Ee 
Join'd with _— ana al ys fc his coffers 
Receiv'd the golden earneſt of our death; 
Wherein you would have ſold your king to ſlaughter, 
. His princes and his peers to ſervitude, 
His ſubjects to oppreſſion and contempt, A a 


"the murthering of king Henrie, to pleaſe the French king withall, 
but onlie to the intent to exalt to the crowne his brother-in-law Ed- 
mund E. of March, as heire to Lionel! duke of Clarence: after the 
death of which earle of March, for diverſe ſecret impediments not able 
to have iſſue, the E. of Cambridge was ſure that the crowne ſhould 
come to him. by his wife, and to his children of her begotten. And 
therefore (as was thought) he rather confeſſed himſelte for need of 

-monie to be corrupted by the French king, than he would declare his 
inward mind, &c. which if it were eſpied, he faw plainlie that the 
earle of March ſhonld have taſted of the ſame cuppe that he had 
drunken, and what ſhonld have come to his owne children, he much 
— *. Sternen. 1 which * 

| ( N bich | in ſuffera ? beartil vill ce. „ wml * 
in Hl old copy, 22 ed by 5b A the ſecond folio, Cam- 
bridge means to ſay, 24 which prevention, or, which intended ſcheme 
that it was prevented, I ſhall rejoice. ' Shakſpeare has many ſuch ellp- 
tical expreſſions. The intended ſcheme that he alludes to, was the 
taking off Henry, to make room for his brother-in-law. See the pre- 
ceding note. Malone. . : ; 

(9) My fault, &.] One of the conſpirators 3 queen Elizabeth, 

I think 8 concludes his letter to het with theſe words: © 2 culpa, 

but not a pena, abſolve me, moſt dear lady. This letter was much read at 

that time, [1 585, ] and the author doubtleſs copied it. Foby/or. 
The words of Paity's letter are, © Difcharge me a culpa, but not a 


Pena, good ladie. Reed. 


kino nnr .,  992- 


And his whole kingdom unto deſolation (1). 

Touching our perſon, ſeek we no revenge; 

But we our kingdom's ſafety muſt ſo tender, 

Whoſe ruin you three ſought, that to her las 
We do deliver you. Get you therefore hence (2), 
Poor miſerable wretches, to your death : | 
The taſte whereof, God, of his mercy, give you 
Patience to endure, and true repentance ., 

Of all your dear offences !—Bear them hence. 

VE, T f Emeunt Conſpirators, guarded. 
Now, lords, for France; the enterprige whereof | 
Shall be to you, as us, like glorious. | | 
| We doubt hot of a fair and lucky war; 

Since God ſo graciouſly hath brought to light 

This dangerous treaſon, lurking in our way, 

To hinder our beginnings, we doubt not now, 

But every rub is Imoothed on our way. 

Then, forth, dear countrymen ; let us deliver 

Our puiſſance into the hand of God, 

Putting it ſtraight in expedition. LON 672 
Chearly to ſea; the ſigns of war advance: | 
No king of England, if not king of France (3). [Exeunt. 


ern 
London. Before Mrs. Quickly's houſe in Eaftcheap. | 5 
Enter Piſtol, Mrs, Quickly, Nym, Bardolph, and Bay. 


Quick. Prythee, honey-ſweet huſband, let me bring 
thee (4) ta Staines. | 5 : 


a (1) —unto deſolation.—O) The folio, 1623, where alone this paſſage 
is found, has into deſolation. Corrected by Mr. Steevens. Malone. 
65 Get you therefore bence.} 30, in Holinſned: — Get ye hence 
—_— ye poor miſerable wretches, to the receiving of your juſt re- 
e fe ee in he A play be 
0 Zing of EN F not ki ] Soin the old | 
fore that of Warpe : ee ms LAM 
It not king of France, then of nothing muſt I be king.” : 
| | | 8 Stec vent. 
(4) —let me bring thee—] Let me attend or accompany thee. Reed. 
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Pit. No; for my manly heart doth yern.— 
Bardolph, be blith; — Nym, rouſe thy vaunting veins; 
Boy, briſtle thy courage up; for Falſtaff he is dead, 
And we muſt yern therefore. me 

Bard. Would I were with him, whereſome'er he is, 


either in heaven, or in hell! 


Quick, Nay, ſure, he's not in hell; he's in Arthur's 


boſom, if ever man went to Arthur's boſom; A made a 
finer end (5), and went away, an it had been any chriſtom 


child. (6) ; a. partedeeven.juſt between twelve and one, een 


ws. ol 


* - - 
Av” ©, 2+. Xx * * 1 4 ſu * 4 
* 


(5) —finer end,] for final;” Jobnſan. 2. 

Every man that dies, makes à final end; but Mrs. Quickly means ta 
deſeribe Falſtaft's behaviour at his exit as uncommonly placid. He 
made a fine end, is at this day a vulgar expreflion, when any perſon dies 
with reiolution and devotion. —So, Ophelia fays of hei father, © They 
ſay, he made a good end.” Maſon. 5 

Again, in Macbeth: 1 "rang 

« They ſay, he parted well, and paid his ſcore; 
« And fo God be with him!“ | | 

Our author has elſewhere uſed the comparative for the poſitive, 5c 
Macbeth, Mis. Quickly, however, needs no juſtification for not adhcting 
to the rules of giammar. x. N 

What ſeems to militate againſt Dr. Johnſon's interpretation is, that 
the word final, which he ſuppoſes to have been meant, is rather too 
learned for the hoſteſs. ' Malone; | 5 | 

(6) , it had been any chriſtom, child ;} “ The chryſun was no male 
than the white cloth put on the new baptiſed child. See Juin 


+ 


Canons of Ecileſ. Law, 1720. The child itſelf was ſometimes called | 


a chryſom, as appears from the following paſlage in Albowine, by Sh W. 
D'Avenant, IR I would fain Tet 10 quiet, like other young 
' vhryſomes.” Again, in Tour Five Gallants, by Middleton: —2 fine 
old man to his father, it would kill his heart ifaith : 5% away ke a 
chryſom. Steevens.” . e e 
in the Liturgie, 2 E. 6. Form of private Baptiſm, is this direction! 
« Then the miniſter ſhall put the white veſture, commonly called 
the chriſome, upon the child,” cr. The Gloſſary of Du Cange (vide 
Chriſmale,) explains this eeremony thus: © Quippe olim ut et hodie, 
baptizatorum, ſtatim atque chriſmate in fronte 2 ne _ 
deflueret, capita panno candido obvolvebantur, qui octava dewum die a 
iis auferebatur. During the time therefore of their WOO > 
veſture, the children were, I ſuppoſe, called chriſamsr. One e 60 
ed under this deſcription' in the regiſter of Thatcham, Berks, 1008. 


Hearne's Append. to the Hiſtory of Glaſtonbury, Pp. 275.) © A youligt 
x 169100 Pom c. Tyrbitt. 


. criſome being a man child, beinge found The 


nc 
* 
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at turning o'the tide (7) : for after I faw him fumble with 
the ſheets (8), and play with flowers, and ſmile upon his 
..... 0 


— 


child at its baptiſm. And this the child wore till the time the mother 
came to be churched, who was then to offer it the miniſter. So that, 
truly ſpeaking, a chriſom child was one that died after it had been bap- 
tized, and before its mother was churched. Erroneouſly, however, 
it was Uſed for children that die before they are baptized; and by this 
denomination ſuch children were entered in the bills of mortality down 
to the year 1726. But have I not ſeen, in ſome edition, chriſam child? 
[i that reading were ſupported by any copy of authority, I ſhould like it 
much. It agrees better with my dame's enuntiation, who was not 


tore had called Abralam Arthur. Whalley. _ 1 + 

Mr. Whalley is right in his conjecture. _ The, firit folio reads cbri/om ; 
and fo ſhould the word be printed. The quarts has cry/omb'd child. 
Blount in his G/ofſography, 1678, ſays, that chriſamt in the bills of morta- 


that time they uſe to wear the rms Malone. 
(7) turning 0' ile tide :] It 


in time of ebb : half the deaths in London confute the notion; but we 
find that it was commen among the women of the poet's time. 


and Fletcher; in The Captain: e 
> op e . 
2. Faith, he lies drawing on apace. 
«© 1, That's an ill Gn. 6.5 © | 
« 2. And fumbles with the pots too. 
 * 1, Then there's no way but one with BU. {7 
Pliny in his chapter on The Signs of Death, makes mention of © a 
funbling 7 pleiting of the bed-cloths.” See P. Holland's Tranſlation, 
ap. Il, Stcevens. | HE : - 


There is this expreſſion, and not, 1 believe, deſigned as a ſueer on 


89 


A glimmering before death, tis nothing elſe, „„ 
Do you ſee how be fumbles with the 7 Fans 
The fame indication of approaching death is enumerated by Celſus, 
Lommius, Hippocrates and Galen. The. teftimqny. of the latter is ſuf- 
hcient to ſhew that ſuch. a ſymptom is by. no means imaginary. 
nus ante faciem attollere, muſcas — venati inani opera floc- 

ces carpere de veſtibus, vel pariete. Et in ſeipſo hoc expertus 


2 
4 * . 


. explained.aotho white garment put upon the | 


very likely to pronounce a hard word with propriety, and who juſt be- 


y are ſuch children as die within the manth of birth, becauſe during 


| deen a very old opinion, which 
Mead, de imperio ſolit, quotes, as if he believed it, that nobogy dies bun 


' (8) —finmble wvith the ſhectr,] Thie paſlage is butleſqued MF ao 


akſpeare, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Spaniſs: Gurate,. Act IV. ſc. v. 


uit Galenus. Quum enim,” &c. Van Swicten, Comm. t. it. feft. 208. 
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fingers ends, I knew there was but one way (9) ; for bis 
noſe was as ſharp as a pen, and qa babbled of green 
fields (1). How now fir John? quoth I: what, man! be of 
good cheer. So a cried out God, God, God ! three 
or four times: now I, to comfort him, bid him, a ſhould not 
think of God (2); I hoped, there was no need to trouble him- 
ſelf with any ſuch thoughts yet: So, 'a bade me lay more 
| wy | | AS cloaths 


- (y} —1 new there war but one way] I believe this phraſe is prover- 
bial. I meet with it again in / you #n0w0 not me, you know mbody, 1605 ! 
7 *I heard the doctors whiſper it in ſecret, © 
« There & av way h mm 3 

Again, in The Iſe and death i Gamaliel Ratſey, t605 2 © But now the 
courtier is in huckſter's handling, there is ne way u bin but one, for 
Ratſey ſeizes both his money and books.“ Stevens. 
(1) -d a babbled of green fields.) The folio, 1623, (for theſe words 
are not in the quarto,) reads—and a Table of green fields, Mr. Theo- 
bald made the correction. Dr. Warburton objects to the emendation, 
on the ground of the nature of Falſtaff 's illneſs ; © who was ſo far from 
debbling, or wanting cooling in green fields, that his feet was cold, and he 
s juſt eri erer had been a © burning quotidian 
* 2 tertian.“ It is, nmpger objection, that the word Tab, 
with a capital letter, (for ſo it appears in the old copy,] is vety nnlikely 
to have been printed inſtead of Babbled. This readivy is, however, pre- 
ferable to any that has been yet propoſed. Mr. Smith (whoſe notes were 
pnbliſhed by Dr. Grey,) would read—ypor a table [i, e. a table book] 
of green fell: : © to the backs or covers of which filver or ſteel pens very 

ſharp-pointed are ſometimes affixed,” , | 
On this difficult paſſage I had once a conjecture, which, I know not 
how, eſcaped me when this note was printed. It was, that the word alle 
is right, and that the corrupted word is and, which may have been mi- 
printed for in ; a miſtake that has happened elſewhere in theſe plays! 
and thus the paſſage will run . -and his noſe was as ſharp as 2 pen 
in a table of green gelds. A pen may have been uſed for a pinfold, and 
a table for a picture. . I WW ww FM ON 
The pointed ſtakes of which pinfolds are ſometimes formed, ve 
perhaps in the poet's thoughts. Mane. . 
It has been obſerved (particularly by the ſuperſtition of 2 ; 
people near death, when they are delirious by a fever, that they tal 1 
removing; as it has of thoſe in a calenture, that they have their heads 
run on green fields, Theobald. | | | per 
(2) now 7, to comfort Bi, bid bim 'a ſbon ld not think of God; Kc. _ 
haps Shakſpeare was indebted to the wore . ſtory in Mi, Fits, A 
Fawcies, &c. 1595, for this very charakteriſtick exhortation 1 
gentle woman fearing to be drowned, faid, now, Jeſu, receive our foulcs* 
Soft, miſtreſs, anſwered the watefman ; / treto, ve are not come lo in 


— 


. 
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cloaths on his feet: I put my hand into the bed, and felt them, 
and they were as cold as any ſtone; then 1 felt to his knees, 
and ſo upward, and upward, and all was as cold as any 
ſtone (3). > - 

Mm. They ſay, he cried out of ſack. EY 
" Quick. Ay, that 'a dite. 

Bard. And of women. 

9uick. Nay, that 'a did not. | 

Boy. Ves, that 'a did; and ſaid, they were devils incar- 
nate. b 
Ouich. *A. could never abide carnation (4) .; twas a co- 
lour he never lik'd. 1 8 

Boy. A ſaid once, the devil would have him about wo- 
men. | 
Pick. A did in ſome ſort, ' indeed, handle women: 
but then he was rheumatick (5); and talk'd of the whore of 


Babylon. 


8 3 5 | | - Boy. 


(3) —cold as any fleet Sech is the end of Falſtaff, from whom a | 
Shakſpeare had promiſed us in his ei ilogue to Hary IV. that we ſhould 
receive more entertainment. It happened to Shakſzeare as to oih-r 
writers, to have his imagination crowded with a tumultnary confuſion 
ol images, which, while they were yet unſorted and unexamined, ſeem- = 
ed ſufficient to furniſh a long train of incidents, and a new variety of f 
mertiment ; but which, when he was to produce them to view, ſhrunk ' i 
ſuddenly from him, or could not be accommodated to his general de- i 
gn. That he once deſigned to have brought Falſtaff on the ſeene 
again, we know from himſelf; but whether he could contrive no train 
of adventures ſuitable to his character, vr could match him with no 
companions likely to quicken his humour, or could open no new vein 
ol pleaſantry, and was afraid to continue the ſame ſtrain leſt it ſhould 
not find the fame reception, he has for ever diſcarded him, and made 
taſte to diſpatch him, perhaps for the ſame reaſon for which Addiſon 
killed Sir Roger, that no other hand might attempt to exhibit him. | ; 

Let meaner authors learn from this example, that it is dangerous to 
ſel! the bear which is yet not hunted ; to promiſe to the publick what 
they have not written. | 62 | ; 

This diſappointment probably inclined queen Elizabeth to command 
the poet to introduce him once again, and to ſhew him in love or cout- 
ſhip. This was indeed a new ſource of humour, and produced a new ' 
play from the former characters. dy — 3 
| (4) —a could neuer abide earnation;] Mrs, Quickly blunders, miſtaking 
incarnate for a colour. In Queſtions of love, 1566, we have, © ycllowe, 
pale, redde, blue, whyte, graye, and incarnate.” Henderſon, | 

(S). —rbeumatick—) This word is elſewhere uſed by our author for 
Yeeviſh, or ſplenetick, as ſcorbutico is in Italian. Mrs. Quickly however 
Pobadly means lunatich, Malaus. | | 
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Boy. Do you not remember, a ſaw a. flea flick upon 
Bardolph's noſe ; and a faid, it was a black foul burning 
in hell fire? | 1 LE 

Bard. Well, the fuel is gone, that maintain'd that fire: 
that's all the riches I got in his ſervice. | 

Nym. Shall we ſhog ? the king will be gone from South- 
ampton. | oe vs ei Fe ES 

Piſt. Come, let's away.—My love, give me thy lips. 
Look to my chattels, and my moveables : | 
Let ſenſes rule (6); the word is, Pitch and pay (7); 
Truſt none; 3 
For oaths are ſtraws, men's faiths are wafer-cakes, 

And hold-faſt is the only dog, my duck ; 

i erefore, caveto be thy counſellor (8). 


Go, clear thy cryſtals (g).—Yoke-fellows in arms, 
| | 5 Let 


— 


(6) Let ſenſes rule;] This evidently means, let prudence govern you : 
conduct yourſe'f ſenſibly; and it agrees with Wat precedes and what 
follows. Stevens. 25 | 
(7) —Pitch and pay;] The caution was a vety proper one to Mrs. 
Quickly, who had ſuffered before, by letting Falſtaff run in her debt. 
The ſame expreſſion occurs in Blurt Maſter Conſtalle, 1602 : * | will 
commit you, ſignior, to my houſe; but will you ith and pay, or will 
your worſhip run ?”* fo, again, in Herod aud Antipater, 1622: 
« —he that will purchaſe this, | 
«© Muſt pitch and pay. Stevens. þ 
Fohn Flaria fays, * Pitch and paie, and goe your wale.” 
One of the old laws of Blackwell-hall, was, that © a penny be paid by 
{he owner of every bale of cloth for pitching.” Farmer. 
(3) Therefore, caveto be the counſello: .} The old quartos read: 
| Therefore Cophetua be thy councellor, - Stec vent. | 
The reading of the text is that of the folio. Halme. 
(9) —cleantby cryfalr.—] Dry thine eyes: but I think it may better 


mean in this place, waſs thy glaſſes. Fobnſon. | = 
The fuſt explanation is certainly the true one. So, in 4 Match at 


« —— ten thouſand Copids 2 | 
2 Methought ſat indy, fr that pair of Clryftals.” 
Again, in The Double Marriage, by B. and Fletcher: 


Midnight, 1633: 


« ſleep, you ſweet glaſles, | 
| An everlaſting flumber cloſe thoſe cryfals /* 
Again, in Coriolanus, Act III. fc, 2: x | 
the 90 s of my ſight.” 
The old quartos 1 


and 1608, lead: Clear up phy cle, 


ec ven. 


i. 


8 
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Let us to France ! like horſe· lecches, my * AR 

To ſuck, to ſuck, the very blood to fuck # 

Boy. And that 1s but unwhaleſome food, A* 2 

Piſt. Louch her ſoft mouth, and march. | 

Bard. Farewel, hoſteſs. Cliſtus han 
Mm. I cannot kiſs, that is the 8 of it; but adieu. 
Piſt. Let houſewifery pr 2 l clals (ie l thee com- 


mand. 


Quicl. Farewell adieu. 2 0 e 


8 C'EN E * 5 8 30 
France. 4 Room i in ohe ud King's Palace 


Enter the 1 King, i the Dauphin, the 4 of 
Burgundy, the Conſtable, and Others, 


Fr. King. Thus come the Engliſh with full power * 


N us: . 
And more than carefully ( 2) it us concerns, 


To anſwer royally in our defences. | 0652) 25; 
| Nen 

(0) lep cloſe, —)] The quartas * 8 1608 5 ces 

lage bee; which certainly is not nonſenſe, as the ſame expreſſion is 
uied by Shitley in his Gentleman of Venice: „5 
« the courtiſans of Venice = 
e Shall keep their duggle bebe. for thee, dear uncle.” 8 
The reader may ſuppoſe buggle boe to be juſt what he ples 


Whatever covert ſenſe Piſtol may have annexed to this 3 Kan ap 
pears from Cole's Latin Dictionary, 1678, that _—_— (now corruptly 
lounded bugadorw,) ſignified « an ugly wide-mouthed picture, — 
about with May-games. Cole renders it by the Latin words, nandu- 
cus terriculamentum , The interpretation of the former woid has been juſt 
given, The latter he rendets thus: « A terrible ſpectacle; a fearful 
thing; a ſcare-crow,”* T. C. 

An anonymous writer ſuppoſes has wy the words=-#eep cloſe, Piſtol 
means, beep within doors. That this was not the meaning, is proved de- 
* Y by the words of the quarto: Malone. 

2) Ard more than carefully] More than carefully is with more than * 
cemmon care; a Phraſe of the lame kind with better ibun well, Fobnſen, 
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Therefore the dukes of Berry, and of Breta gne, 
Of Brabant, and of Orleans, ſhall make forth. | 
And you, prince Dauphin,—with all ſwift diſpatch, 
To line, and new repair, our towns of war, | 
With men of courage, and with means defendant : 
For England his approaches makes as fierce, 
As waters to the fucking of a gulph. | 
It fits us then, to be as provident 
As fear may teach us, out of late examples 
Left by the fatal and neglected Engliſh 
Upon our fields. Sg 

Dau. My moſt redoubted father, 
It is moſt meet we arm us gainſt the foe : 
For peace itſelf ſhould not ſo dull a kingdom, 
(Though war, nor no known quarrel, were in queſtion,) 
But that defences, maſters, preparations, FER 
Should be maintain'd, aſſembled, and collected, 
As were a war in expectation. whe 
Therefore, I ſay, tis meet we all go forth, 

To view the fick and feeble parts of France : 
And let us do it with no ſhew of fear ; | 
No, with no more, than if we heard that England 
Were buſied (3) with a Whitſun morris-dance : 
For, my good liege, ſhe is fo idly king'd (4), 
Her ſcepter ſo fantaſtically borne 22 oe 
By a vain, giddy, ſhallow, humourous youth, 


That fear attends her not. 


Con. O peace, prince Dauphin! 
You are too much miſtaken in this king: 
ueſtion your grace the late ambaſſadors, — 
With what great ſtate he heard their embaſſy, — 
How well ſupply'd with noble counſellors, 
How modeſt in exception (5), and, withal, _ 
How terrible in conſtant reſolution g- - 70 5 
An 


(3) Wire buſied—] The 4to 16c reads, Were trerbled. Steevens 

(4) iy king'd,] Shakſpeate is not ſingular in the uſe o (his 

verb 10 bing. 1 find it in Warner's Albion England, B. VIII. chap. xl: | 

„% and ling d his ſiſter's ſon.” Stec vent. „ 

| (5) How modeff in exception, =] How diffdent and decent in making 
objections. TFobnſen, | | 
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And you ſhall find, his vanities fore-ſpent 
Were but the outſide of the Roman Brutus. 
Corering diſcretion with a coat of folly (6) ; 5 


6 And you ſoall find, bis wanities fe 
8 ee . „e 
Covering diſcretion with @ coat of folly ;] Sbakſpeare not having 
given us, in the Firſt or Second Part of Hana IV. or in any other place 
but this, the remoteſt hint of the — here alluded to, the 
compariſon muſt needs be a little obſcure to thoſe who do not know or 
refſect that ſome hiſtorians have told us, that Henry IV. had entertain- 
ed a deep jealouſy of * ſon's aſpiring ſuperior genius. Therefore to 

prevent all umbrage, the prince withdrew from public affairs and a- 
muſed himſelf in eonſorting with a diſſolute crew of robbers. It ſeems 
te me that Shakſpeare was ignorant of this circumſtance when he wrote 
the two parts of Henry IV. for it might have been ſo managed as to 
have given new beauties to the character of Hal, and great improve- 
ments to the plot. And with regard to theſe matters, Shakſpeare gene- 
ally tells us all he knew, and as ſoon as he knew it. # arburton. - 

Dr. Warburton, as uſual, appears to me to refine too much. I be- 
lieve, Shakſpeare meant no more than that Henry, in his external ap- 
pearance,” was like the elder Brutus, wild and giddy, while in fact his 
underſtanding was good. 5 | 
Our author's meaning is ſufficiently explained by the following lines 
in The Rape of Lucrece, 1 594: | | 
Brutus, who pluck'd the knife from Lucrece* fide, 

« Secing ſuch emulation in their woe, | 

«< Began to c/othe bis it in ſtate and pride, 
* Burying in Lucrece* wound his folly's fo. | 
« He with the Romans was eſteemed fo, 

As ſilly- jeer ing ideots are with kings, ö 
* For ſpertive words, and uttering fooliſh tl. ings. 
But now he throws that ſoallow babit by, 

** Whereia deep policy did him diſguiſe; ' 
* And arm'd his long-hid wits adviſedly, 
Lo check the tears in Collatinus' eyes. | 

Thomas Otterbourne and the tranſlator of Titus Livius indeed ſay 
at Henry the Fourth in his latter days was jealous of his ſon, and 
«pprehended that he would attempt to depoſe him; to remove 
which ſuſpicion, the prince is ſaid (from the relation of an Earl of Or- 
ond, who was an eye-witneſs of the fact,) to have gone with a great 
party of his friends to his father, in the twelfth year of his reign, and 
to have preſented him with a dagger, which he deſired the king to 
p.unge into his breaſt, if he ſtill entertained any doubts of his loyalty : 
bat, | believe, it is no where ſaid, that he threw himſelf into the com- 
pany-of diſſolute perſous to avoid giving umbrage to his father, or be- 
ok himſelf to irregular courſes with a political view of quieting his 
ſalpieions. Malone. 3 | | 


— 
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As gardeners do with ordure hide thoſe roots 
That ſhall firſt ſpring, and be moſt delicate. 

Dau. Well, tis not fo, my lord high conftable, 
But though we think it ſo, it is no matter: 


In caſes of defence, tis beſt to weigh 


The enemy more mighty than he ſeems, 


So the proportions of defence are fill'd ; 
Which, of a weak and niggardly projection (7),. ? 
 Doth, like a miſer, ſpoil k | | 


is coat, with ſcanting 

A little cloth. e 

Fr. King. Think we king Harry ftrong ; 
And, princes, look, you' ſtrongly arm to meet him, 
The kindred of him hath been fleſh'd upon us; 
And he is bred out of that bloody ſtrain 
That haunted us in our familiar paths. (G): 
Witneſs our too much memorable ſhame, 


* 


(7) Which, of a weak and niggardly þ don} This paſſage, as it ſtands, 
is ſo perplexed, that I formerly ſuſpected it to be corrupt. If which be 
referted to Proportions: of defence, (and I do not ſem to what elſe it can 
be referred, ) the conſttuction will be. r e 09g of defence, of 
a weak and niggardly ptojection, ſpoils bis coat, like a'miſer, &c.” 

If our author had written 4a 1 4 | 

While oft a weak and niggardly projection 
Doth, & c. ES, | 
the reaſoning would then be clear. In caſes of defence, it is beſt to 
imagine the enemy more powerful than he feems to be ; by this means, 
we make more full and ample preparations to defend ourſelves : where- 
as on the contrary, a poor and mean idea of the enemy's (ircagth in- 
duces us to make but a ſcanty proviſion of forces againſt him; wherein 
we act as a miſer does, who ſpoils his coat by ſeanting of cloth, 
Projection, I believe, is here uſed for fore-caſt or preconception. It may, 
however, mean preparation. 2881 | 
Mr. Steevens ſays, that which may refer to the word defence, But 
would not the ſenſe then be, which well prepared defence, with all 


| Proportions filled, doth, in conſequence of a weak and niggardly pri- 


jectian, &. | bi; 7 * 
Perhaps in Shakſpeare's licentious diction the meaning may be, — 
« Which proportions of defence, when, weakly. and riggardly projected, 
reſemble @,miſer, who ſpoils: his coat, &c. The falſe concord is no ob 
jection to ſuch a conſtruction; for the ſame inaccuracy is found in almoſt 
every page of the old copy. Malone. e 1 
(8) Tbat haunted us -] To baunt-is'a word of the utmoſt honof, 
which ſhews that they dreaded the Engliſh as goblins and 1 | 
. n 


2 


FY 


When 
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When Creſſy battle fatally was ſtruck (9), © 

And all our princes captivd, by the hand 

Of that black name, Edward black prince of Wales; 

Whiles that his mountain fire, on mountain ſtanding (1), 
Up in the air, crown'd with the golden ſun (2),— 

S2w his heroical ſeed, and ſmil'd to fee him 

Mangle the work of nature, and defacne 

The patterns that by God and by French fathers 


Had twenty years been made. This is a ſtem 
2 mares of 
When Creſſy battle fatally vas firuch,] So, in Robert of Glouceſſer: 
(9) * . of — — = * | | 
« His come, and /myte a batayle.” 
Again, in the title to one of Sir David Lyndſay's s: How 
king Ninus began the firſt waires and rale the firſt batiell.“ 
a : 2 — Stec went. 0 | 

(1) Yhiles that bis mountain fire, on mountain flanding,] In a ſubſ. - | 
quent ſcene Nuellen is called in contempt, a mamtain ſquire;“ but 4 
here no diſreſpect could have been intended; noi indeed could the epi- 
thet in that ſenſe be applied with any propriety tb Edward I. who 
was not born in Wales, though his father Edward I. was. I believe, | 
if the text is not corrupt, Mr. Steevens's explication is the true one. " 
See the extract from Holinſnhed, p. 461, n. 7. Mr. Theobald with ſome fl 
probability reads — mounting ſire; i. e. high-minded, aſpiring ; but the 
repetition of the word mountain is much iu our author's manner, and 
therefore I believe the old copy is tight. Malone. F 
Thus, in Love's Labour's 52 Act IV. 34k 

«* Whoe'er he was, he ſhew'd a mounting mind. Ea 1 
Mr. Theobald's emendation may be right, and yet I believe the poet 
_— to give an idea of more than human proportion in the figure of 
the king: of oh | n 
« Quantus Athos, aut quantus Eryx, &c."” Virg. 
Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremov' d.“ Milian, 
So, in Spenſer's Faerie Dueen, B. I. c. xi: 
« Where ſtretch*d he lay upon the ſunny ſide 
Of a great hill, e lite a great Hl. 
—agmen agen, magnique ipſe init inſtar. | 
Mr. Tollet thinks this —w be dts another in Act l. 
c. fü.“ — his moſt mighty father on a bill.” Steevens, 

(2) Up in the air, crozun'd avith the fun, —] Dr. Warburton calls 
this *the nonſenſical line of ſome plaver.” The idea, however, might 
have been taken from Chaycer's Legend of good Women : e 
His gilt heere was yeroznid dub a. Slecuemt. 
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Of that victorious ſtock; and let us fear | 
The native mightineſs and fate of him (3). 

Enter a Meſſenger. 


M:f. Ambaſſadors from Henry King of England 
Do crave admittance to your majeſty. . e 


Fr. King, Well give them ent audience. Go, and 


h bring them. [| Exeunt Meſſ and certain Lords. 
You ſee, this chaſe is hotly followed, friends. 
Dau. Turn head, and ſtop purſuit ; for ceward dogs 


Moſt ſpend their mouths (4), when what they ſeem to threaten, 


Runs far before them. Good my ſovereign, 
Take up the Engliſh ſhort ; and let them know 

Of what a monarchy you are the head : 

Self-love, my liege, is not ſo vile a fin, 

As ſelf-negle&ing. 1 


Re-enter Lords, with Exeter and Train. 


Fr. King. From our brother England ?. . | 
Exe. From him; and thus he greets your majeſty. 
He wills you, in the name of God Almighty, 
That you diveſt yourſelf, and lay apart 
The borrow'd Nag that, by gift of heaven, 
By law of nature, and of nations, long | 
To him, and to his heirs ; namely, the crown, 
And all wide-ſtretched honours that pertain, 
By cuſtom, and the ordinance of times, 
Unto the crown of France. That you may know, 
Tis no ſiniſter, nor no aukward clans, 
Pick'd from the worm-holes of long-vaniſh'd days, 
Nor from the duſt of old oblivion rak'd, | | a 
. e 


13) He of bin.] His fate is what is allotted him by deſtiny, of 
what he is fated to perform. „ | | 
So Virgil, ſpeaking of the future deeds of the deſcendants of Anez: : 
 . « Attollens humeris famamque et faja nepotum. Stcevers- 
(4) end their mouths, ] That is, bark; the ſportſman's , 


* 


* 8 55 
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He ſends you this moſt memorable line (5), [gives a paper. 
In every branch truly demonſtrative ; | 8 2. 
Willing you, overlook this pedigree : _ 
And, when you find him evenly deriv'd 
From his moſt fam'd of famous anceſtors, 
Edward the third, he bids you then refign 
Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held 
From him the native and true challenger. 
Fr. King. Or elſe what follows ? iy + | 
Exe. Bloody conftraint ; for if you hide the crowti 
Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it: 
Therefore in fierce tempeſt 1s he png, | 
In thunder, and in earthquake, like a Jove ; 
(That, if requiring, fail, he will compel ;) 
And bids you, in the bowels of the Lord, 
Deliver up the crown; and to take mercy” - | 
On the poor ſouls, for whom this hungry war 
Opens his vaſty jaws :; and on your head 
Turns he * the widows? tears, the orphans' cries, ; 
| The dead men's blood (6), the pining maidens groans, 
For huſbands, fathers, and betrothed lovers 
That ſhall be ſwallow'd in this controverſy. 
This is his claim, his threat ning, and my meſſage; 
Unleſs the Dauphin be in preſence here, ; 
To whom expreſsly I bring greeting too. N 
Fr. King. For us, we will —. of this further: 
To-morrow ſhall you bear our full intent | | 
Back to our brother of England. 1 
Dau. For the Dauphin, : 3 
| ſtand here for him; What to him from England ? _ 


(5) —memorable line,] This genealogy ; this deduQtion of his 15 age. 
f ö on. 
by Turns be—) Thus the quarto, 1600, The folio reads turning the 
widows* tears, Malone, ow 5 by 
(6) The dead men's blond,] The diſpoſition of the images were more 
rezular, if we were to read thus: 4 3 PR f 
0. ”_ head 3 | ; 
| Turning the dead men's blood, the widow's tears, 
8 The orphan's cries, the 3 maidens* groans, &c. Bo er. 
p Pining is the reading of the quarto, 1630. The folio has—privy. 
lool is the reading of the folio. The quai to inſtead of it — 
5 alone. 


= 
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e wt bo. pro dp 
And any thing that may not miſpecome : 
The mighty ſender, doth 7 ze you at. 
Thus ſays my king: and; if your father's be 
Do not, in grant of all demands at large, 
Sweeten the bitter mock you ſent his majeſty, 
He'll call you to ſo hot an anfwer for it, 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your treſpaſs (7), and return your mock 
In ſecond accent of his ordnance (8). 

Dau. Say, if my father render fair reply; 
It is againſt my will: for I defire 
Nothing but odds with England; to that end, 
As matching to his youth and vanity, | 

I did preſent him with thoſe Paris balls. 2 
Exe. He'll make your Paris Louvre "Ry fork it, 
Were it the miſtreſs court of wighity Europe: 
And, be aſſur d, you'll find a difference, 5 
(As we, his ſubjects, have in wonder found,) 
Between the promiſe of his greener days, _ 
And theſe he maſters now (9) ; now he weighs time, | 
Even to the utmoſt grain; which you ſhall read 1) 
In your own loſſes, if he ſtay i in France. 

Fr. King. To-morrow ſhall you know our mind at full. 

e 


rr 


Come 


075 Shall chide your treſpaſs;] To ide to rnd 3 * in 
A Midſummer Night's Dream 
—_— f never did I hear 
Auch gallant hiding.” - 
80, in King Henry ELT. | 15 
% As doth a 88 the chiding flood.” Strevens. 
This interpretation is confirmed by a .pailage in the Tempeſi : 
„ .— — the thunder, 
„ That deep and dreadful e organ pipe, pronounc d 
“The name of Proſper; it did boſe my fr. Male. 
18) — bi- ordnance.] Ordnance is here uſt d as a triſyllable; being 
in our author's time improperly written ordinance. Malone. 
(9) maſters ow ;] Thus the folio. The quartos 1600 and 1608, 
read muſlers, Steevens. ſhall 
(1) ME. $0 the folio, W 1600, baren 
we alone. _ 
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Come here himſelf to queſtion our d ela ah > 
For he is footed in this land already. ooo © 
Fr. King. You ſhall be ſoon diſpatch'd, with fair con- 
ditions + © 4666606000 
A night is but ſmall breath, and little pauſe, 3 
To anſwer matters of this conlequence. [Exeumt. 
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Chor. Thus with imagin d wing our ſwift ſcene flies, 
In motion of no leſs celerit 7 r ee 
Than that of thought. Suppoſe, that you have ſeen 
Ihe well appointed king at Hampton r 
Embark his royalty (2); and his brave KN g it 
With ſilken ſtreamers the young Fhœbus fanning (3) 
Play with your fancies; and in them be bold. 
Upon the hempen tackle, . climbing: 
Hear the ſhrill whiſtle,, which doth order give 
To ſounds confus'd (4): behold the threaden fails, 


Borne —- . 


(2) The ⁊well. a pointed l at Hampton pier . 5 
Embark bis royalty Al Tbe folio, in which alone the choruſes are 

ſound, reads Dover pier. The correction was made by Mr. ä 

DA 8 ö | abones 

Among the records of the town of Southampton, they have a minute 

and authenticaccount (drawn up at that time) of the encampment of 

Henry the fifth near the town; before thisembarkment for France. 

1 remarkable, that the place where the army was encamped, then a low 

level my dr 2 down, is now entirely covered with ſea, and called Welt- 

port. T. Warton, 3 95 b 2 SR 

(3) —Phebus fanning, ] Old Copy —fayning. Cortected by * 


(4) Hear the forill vchiſtie, 2b doth order give 
To ſounds confus' d:] So in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 6 :?:? 
„the boatſwain whiſtles, and 850 
The maſter calls, and trebles the confuſion,” Malone. 
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Borne with the inviſible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd ſea, 
Breaſting the lofty ſurge: O, do but think, 
. You ſtand upon the rivage (5), and behold 
A city on the inconſtant billows dancing ; 
For ſo appears this fleet majeſtical, 
Holding due courſe to Harfleur. Follow, follow ! 
Grapple your minds to ſternage of this navy (6) ; 
And leave your England, as dead midnight, ſtill, 
Guarded with grandſires, babies, and old women, 
Either paſt, or not arriv'd to, pith and puiſſance : 
For who is he, whoſe chin is but enrich'd 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
Theſe cull'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ? 
Work, work, your thoughts, and therein ſee a ſiege: 
Behold the ordnance on their carriages, 
With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. - 
o—_— the 3 from the French comes back; 
Tells Harry—that the king doth offer him 
_ Catharine his daughter; and with her, to dowry, 
Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. 
The-effer likes not: and the nimble gunner 
With linſtock (7) now the deviliſh cannon touches, 
5 Alarm; and chambers go . 
And down goes all before them. Still be kind, | 
And eke (8) out our performance with your mind. 


Sf, 57 dd PA. Yi. ca oOo..}L 


Eri. 
SCENE 


Rivage : French. 80, in Spenſer's Fairy Queen, B. IV. c. i. 
% Pactolus with his — 8 ; ; IH 
« Throws forth upon the rivage round about him nere. 


| (6) Grapple your minds to ſternage of this navy ;] The ſtern being the 
hinder ark the ſhip, the — let your minds follow cloſe after 
the navy, Steevens. * | r | 
I ſuſpect, that the author wrote, ffeerage. So, in Pericles : 
Think his pilot, thought; | 
* So with his feerage ſhall your thoughts grow on, 
To fetch his daughter home.“ Malone. 8 | 
| (7) —kinflock =] The ſtaff to which the match is fixed when ordnavet 
is fired. Jobaſon. | | . 
8) Andeke—] This word is in the firſt folio written eech; as it w 
ſometimes at leaſt, pronounced. —80, in Pericles, 16 ñ᷑o ů»·r : || 1 
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CY 


SCENE I 


The ſame. Before Harfleur. 
Alarums. Enter King Henry, Exeter, 22 Gloſter, 


| "and ls; with ſcaling ladders. - 
K. Hen. Once more unto the kl 'Þ bande, once 
more; 


Or cloſe the w eis our Engliſh dead (9) Fe 

In peace, there's nothing ſo becomes a man, 

As modeſt ftilinefs, and humility: ;: 

But when the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tyger (1); 

Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood (2), 

Diſguiſe fair nature with hard- favour d rage: 

Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect; | 

Let it pry through the portage of the head o 


* " 


Like 


6 Per time that is ſo briefly ſpent, | | 

© With your fine fahcies quaintly each; g 

* What's dumb in ſhew I'll plain with Peech. ” Male. 

(9) Or cloſe the wall, &c.] Here is apparently a chaſm. One line at 
leaſt is loſt, which contained the other part of a disjunctive propoſition... 
The king's ſpeech is, dear friends, either win the town, or cloſe up the 
wall with dead. The old quarto gives no help, Fobuſon, 

(1) —oben the blaft of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tyger,] Sir Tho. Hanmer has obſerved 
on the following paſſage in Tro lus and Crefſida, that in * and "es 
winds the tyger roars and rages molt furiouſly. 

« —even ſo 

« Doth valour's ſhew and vilour's worth divide 

© In ſtorms of fortune; for, in her ray and brightneſs, 

The herd hath _ annoyance by the brize | 

Than by the zyger : but when ſplitting winds. 

« Make flexible t 0 has of knotted oaks, 

And flies flee under ſhade, why then the thing of courage, 

* As rouz'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize,” &c. 

| Steevens, 
* —ſummon up the Hood,] Old Copy = Clin; &e, Corrected by 

Op RS ſpace; fi 

3) —portape of the head ortage, open ſpace, from e. 

t the eye — in the head as cannon through the N ; 

embraſures, of a fortification. Jobnſon. 


So we now 3 port-boles of a ſhip. Maſon. 
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Like the braſs cannon ; let the brow o erwhelm it, 
As fearfully, as doth a galled rock 
O'er-hang and jutty his confounded baſe 4); 
Swill'd with the wild and waſteful ocean.“ 
No ſet the teeth, and ftretch the noſtril wide; 

Hold hard the breath, and hend up every ſpirit (5) 
To his full height On, on, you noble Engliſh “, 
Whoſe blood is ft from fathers of 9 (6)! 
Fathers, that, WWF ſo many Alexanders, 

Have, in theſe parts, from morn till even fought, 
And ſheath?d their ſwords for lack of argument (7). 
 Diſhonour not your mothers. ; now atteſt, 

That thoſe, whom you call'd fathers, did beget yo! 
Be copy now to men. of groſler blood, 

And teach them how to war And you, good YEOmen,. 
Whoſe limbs were lere in ee ew. us here 


(4) — ii. conſounddd E 1 4 bes vue, 
| pe of the ſenſes of to confound, in our author's time, was, to 72 
See in ſpeu' s Die. * Malone. : 
* O'crbang and jutty bis nded baſe 
Sill d Sas the * 9 1 80 in Daniel's $s Civil 
Warr 1595: 
4 « A place there i is, where proudly rais'd there ſtands 
| « A huge aſpiring rock, neighbouring the ſkies, | 
« Whote ſurly brow imperiouſl commands 
The ſea his bounds, that at his proud foot lies; 
« And ſpurns the waves, that in rebellious bands a 
. © Aſfault his empire, and againſt him rife.” Malone. 
(5) bend ap e pd] A metaphor from the bow. Jobaſor, 
o aga'n, in Ha «* —they fool me to the top of my bent. Agaitl 
in Macbeth 
"xc Tam ſettled, and bend s 
 _ _*« Facheorporal — 187 4 terrible ſeat,” aloe 4) 
38 —you noble Engli 27 1 The folio (Where alone this oe 15 ; foun | 
has—you nobliſh Engliſh, For the preſent correction I am anſwerable. 
The editor of the econd folio reads—nobleft, Malone 
(6) Wige blood is ſet from fathers of war-proef {] Thus the folio 1625 
and rightly. So Spenſcr's Faery Queen, B. III. 
2 Whom ſtrange adventure did from Britain et. 1 
Again, in Lord Surrey's tranflation of the ſecond book of Vig 


3 
4 bn And with that winde had / the land of Greece.” 
The ſacred writings afford many inſtances to. the ame bene, | 


(7) —argument.] is matter, or ſujet Jebel, 
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mettle of your paſture; letus;fyear- /| 1 4 
T- _ . your breeding: which 1 doubt not 4 
For there is none ef you ſo mean. ad bales | - 4 
That hath not noble luſtre in your ei F 
I ſee you ſtand like greyhounds: in the flips, 315 
Straining upon the ſtart (8). The game's afoot ; 

Follow your ſpirit ; and, pon this charge, 


En 15 int George! 
* 88 
Cry God for Harry gland! and ſaint | 
[I Eetunt Alarum, and chambers ge . 
1 R "7 I - e , 4 4 
* 1 - +> 7 3 
F 7 10 . 2 4 5 * $4 4 7%, i „ © — 
341 44 - * * * 448 0 444 —_ 
OY ES 4 * * 
„ 8 CEN EH. 
6 * je 
F 7 5 Pb Fe PA 3 2 
1 *£7 > 3x4 3 £4 Yo 1 3 1 
. * x 0 1 F: . 4 


1 : f — 
5 F ” ; 3 Cs ik 
* A. — + s * © * & wt 4 
— > | . 
F * * . 4 
Ame. So - 


Forces paſs over 3 then enter Nym, Bardolph, Piſtol, and 

OOO e 3 
Bard, On, on, on, on, on! to the hreach, to the 

ben)! Fo OE: 0 


Nym. Pray thee, corporal (9), ſtay; the knocks are too 
bot; and, for mine own part, J have not a caſe of lives (1) : 


= 


> 


by Mr. Rowe. Malone. F |; . 
0 —corporal,) We ſhould read lieutenant, It is Bardolph to whom 
he ſpeaks. Stee vent. | FF os 43 by 
Though Bardolph is only a corporal in X. Henry M. as our anthor 
has in this play, from inadyvertence or deſign, made him à lentenant, 
| think with Mr. Stcevens, that we ſhould read lieutenant. The truth is, 


| believe, that the variations in his title ꝓtoceeded merely from/Shak- 
ſpeare's inattention. Malone. | 2s 


(8) Straining upon tbe furt] Ths old copy reads Stroying: Correfted 


(1) —e caſe of lives :] A. ſet of liyes, of which, v hen one is worn out, 
4 another may ſerve. Jobnſon. 3 V wp by . 
Perhaps only zue; as a caſe of piſtols z and in Ben Jonſon, a/caſ? of 
5 maſques. Whalley. PTS In / 3.624 Marie he £0 4 
_ I believe Mr. Whalley's explanation is the true one. A cgſe of 
piſtols, which was the current phraſe ſot a pair or brace of piſtols, in 
5 our author's time, is at tbis day the term always uſed in Ireland, where 
much of the language of the age of Elizabethis yet retained. | . 
See alſo The Life of Fack } Slow, by Thomas Naſhe, 4to-4 594 : „Me- 
: morandum, everie one of you after the peruſal of this pamphlet is to 


provide 


— 


_ rington 's Orlando Furigſo, 15 
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>a humour of it is too hot, that is the very plain-ſong of 


- wo The plain-ſony is moſt juſt ; ſor eser do abound; | 
| Rnocks go and 8 God's vaſſals wh and 25 
Aud forts and ſhield, 
_ +! Tn bloody field, ms 
| Doth vin dere fue. 25 
Boy. Would I were in an ale-houſe in Loadoa! T would 
e and ſafety. 


If wiſhes would prevail with me (2), 
My purpoſe ſhould not fail with me, 
But thither would I hye. 
Boy. As duly, but not as _ as bird doth 6 ng on 
bough (3). | 


FK. ky 7, Oe os 


yy 22 


Enter Fluellen. | 


Flu. Got! s * !-—Up to the prodes 05 you ack! 
will you not up to the preaches? hem forward, 
Hl. oC hg * (5), 1 ＋ 0 — ls 

| Abate 


| provide him a caſe of 5 that if you come in | companie with | 
any man which (hall diſpraiſe ir,-you may ſtraight give him the 
* 7 Fu Malone. 
| (2) TIF wiſhes, &c.] This paſſage, I have replaced from the firſt folio 
which is the only authentick copy of this play. Theſe lines, which per- 
haps are part of a fong, Mr. Pope did not like, and therefore changed 
them in conformity to the imperfect play in quarto, and was followed 
by the ſucceeding edito s. For prevail I ſhould read avail... Jobnſn. 
(3) A, duly, &e.] This ſpeect' I have reſtored from the wy | 
tee ven. 
(A4) —up tothe pretiches e.] Thus the quarto, with only the differ 
ence of breaches inſtead of preacher. Modern editors have been very l. 
betal of their Welch dia!et. The folio reads 7 Up to the breath, yu 
dogges; avaunt, you cullions, Stec vent. 
(5) Be merciful, great duke J That is, great commander. So, in Fat 


And as herſelf © Jos of Carthage kill d, 
„ Whenas the Trojan duke did her for . 
The Trojan dle is only a tranſlation of d Trojanus. 80, allo in 
many of our old poems, Dube Theſeus, Duke Hannibal, &c. Ia Fills 
3 word mere "oe, . e he 
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Abate thy rage, abate thy madly fag: * 
Abate thy rage, great duke i111: 
Good Wb, be thy rage! uſe lenity, ſweet chuck! 
Ma. Theſe be good humours,!—your honour wins bad 
bumours ()). [Eau Nym, Piſtol, and Bardolph, 
Boy. A's young as I am, I have. 115 theſe three 
ſwaſhers. © I am boy to them all three: but all they three (8). 
though they would ſerve me, could not be man to me; 
for, indeed, three ſuch: anticks do not amount to a man. 
For Bardolph,—he is white-liver'd, and red - faced ; by 
the means whereof, 4 faces it out, but tights not. For 
Piſtol, — he hath a killing tongue, and a quiet ſword; by the 
means whereof à breaks words, and keeps whole weapons. 
For Nym,—he hath heard, that men of few words are the 
Vor. VIII. * 243 3H his © nin ee beſt 


The author of Nemarli, &c. on the laſt edition of Shakſpeare, ſays 
that © in the folio it is the duke of Exeter, and not Fluellen, ho en- 
ters here], and to u hom Piſtol. addreſſis himſelf, It is ſufficient to 
fay, that in the only folio of any authority, that of 15 3, this is not the 
cafe, When the king retired before the entry of Bardolph, &c. the 
dake of Exeter certainly ach pied him, with Bedford, Gloſter, &c. 
though in the follo the word: Excunt is accidentally. omitted. In the 
* before the entry of Bar dolph, Fluellen, &c. we find Exit 

net. : | a | — 

In the quarto, Nym, on Fluellen's treating tim fo roughly, ſays, 
* abate. thy rage, ſweet &nipb#'* Had theſe words been pfeſetved, I 
ſuppoſe this Remaiker would have contended, that Nym's addreſs was 
not to the honeſt Welchman, but to old Sir Thomas Erpingham. 

[ ſhould not have taken the trouble to refute this taſteleſs and un- 
founded remark, had I not feared that my readers, in conſequence of 
the above-mentioned. miſrepreſentation of the ſlate of the old copy, 
might be led to ſuppaſe that ſome a: bitrary alteration had here been 
made in the text. Malone. ;| ys eh e ee, 
(6) to men of maul, To meu. of carib, to poOt mortal men. 


80, in the Counteſi of Pembrote's Yuychurch : © At length man — 
of mould by eraſty Prometheus. Strevenss if hen 

(7) —wins ba4bumours.} In a formerſcerie Nym ſays, che kingihath 
run bad humours on the knight.” We ſhould, chetefore perhaps read 
ru; here alſo, But there is little certainty in any conjecture. concern · 


ing the dialect of Nym or Piſtol. Malone 


(8) but all they tbres,.— We ond read, 1 think,—all the three. 
| Se Yb ed af ted {hn gg ele Wor 4 e.. 


/ 


NTT ern - 


9. — 2 — 
o 4 
- 
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beſt men (9) and therefore n ayers, 


leſt 'a ſhould be thought a Ag but his few bad words 0 
are match d with as few good. deeds x for *a_neyer wry x 
any man's head but' his "own; and That» Was aguinft, a | 
900 Be Jo . Ihey will Reat I ching, x 
Kale a lutecaſe; bore it twelre 
2 an 1 it r three. halfpence. Nym, and Bur K 
dolph, are ee brothers. 8 aching ; and in Calais they t. 
hole a fre- ovel: I knew, by that piece. of ſervice, the p 
men would carry coaks. 1). 4 would have me as f. 
-miffar with, men's pockets, as their gloyes or their hand: 
kerchiefs': which makes much. againſt, my wanhood, if 
——_ e es cket, to put op es A for 
it eting u ro 1 eave them, b 
and feek” kae ins dy Jr mer villaioy goes again J 
y weak ſtomach, and therefore T mult caſt it up, 
[Exit By - 
Re-enter Fluellen, Gower following. | re 
a ad | . as 
| dtn. Captain: i Fluellen, muſt come preſently to the 
"mines z the duke of ehr ſpeak with you. b 
Flg. To the mines! tell you the duke, it is not ſo good 
to come to the mines: For, look you, the mines is not 
according to che diſciplines of the war; the concavities of m 
it is not ſufſicient; 8. look you, th* athverſary (you may 
diſcuſs .umo the duke, look you,) is digt himſelf. four yards th 
under the countermines (201 by Cheſhu, I think, a vil by 
plow up all (3), ee 1 1 
an 
5 you As: 18 i 
; men; t 10 ; & in the next lines duc are 5 
ee . 
(1) —the men e It appears that in Sbakfpere ng. pa 
to carry coals was, I know not why, to endure unte, 80, in the 
and Juliet, one ſervingman aſks another whether he will carry Tas fr 
A Cant phraſes are the ephemerons of literature. In the gar an 
and 1608. the paſſage flands thus: tou 
I knes by that they me unt to carry coals. Greven the 


2) —s digt bimſef four yards under the countermine : . nem, 
1 * DES rad e himſelf Fe four yards under the 


91 p 


or 2 's will plow up al] That i is, be will blow #þ dl. Johnſen 
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Gow. The duke of Gloſter, to whom the order of the 
fee is given, is altogether directed by an Triſhman'; a very 
raliant gentleman, i hn. „„ 
Flu. It is captain Macmiorris, is it not? 

„ d 
Fh. By Cheſhu, he is an afs, às in the orld: 1 will te- 
rify as much in his peard: he has no more directions in the 
true diſciplines of the wars, Took you, of the Roman difci- 
plines, than is à puppy-dog. 


20S ARTS =» 
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G. Here 'a comes; and the Scots captain, captain 
/ / 
Flu. Captain Jamy is a marvellous falorous gentleman, 
that is certain; and of great expedition, and knowledge, in 
the ancient wars, upon my particular knowledge of his di- 
rections: by Cheſhn, he will maintain his argument as well 
38 any military man in the orld, in the diſciplines of che 
priſtine wars of the Romans. 
amy. I ſay, gud-day, captain Flueſfen. 
Flu, God- den to your wotſhip," goot captain Jamy. © 
Gow. How now, captain Macwornis? have you quit the 
mines? have the pioneers given o'er, © © © 
Mac. By Chriſt la, tiſh Hl done: che work ifh give over, 
the trumpet ſound the retreat. ''By my hand, I fwear, and 
by my father's ſoul, the work iſh ill done; it iſh give over: 
[ would have blowed up the town, ſo'Chriſh fave'me, la, in 
: ns O, tiſh ill done, tiſh ill dose; by my hand, riſk 
he. Captain Macmorris, I peſeech you now, will you 
routſafe me, look you, a few difputations with you, as 
partly touching or concerning the diſciplines of the war, 
the Roman wars, in the way of argument, look you, 'and 
friendly communication; partly, to ſatisfy my opinion, 
and partly, for the ſatisfaction, look you, of my mind, as 
touching the direction of the military diſcipline ; that is 
the point. | 1 | MF Ex \ "+; 


and the dukes ; it is no time to diſcourſe. The town is 


Py 


you do not 
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„ Ir fall be very gud, gud feith, gud captains bath: 
Rn I fall quit you (4) with gud leve, as I 4 pick occa- 


non; that fall I, marry. 


Mac. It is no time to diſcourſe, ſo Chriſh fave me : the 
day is hot, and the weather, and the wars, and the king, 


beſeech d, and the trumpet calls us to the breach; and we 
talk, and, by Chriſh, do nothing; tis ſhame for us all: ſo 


God ſa' me, tis ſhame to ſtand ſtill; it is ſhame, by my 
hand: and there is throats to be cut, and works to be done; 


and there iſh nothing done, ſo Chriſh ſa me, la. 
. Famy.. By the mels, ere theiſe eyes of mine take them- 
ſelves to ſlumber, aile do gude ſervice, or aile ligge b the 


grand for it; ay, or go to death; and ailepay it as va- 


orouſly as I may, that ſal | ſurely do, that is the breff and 


the long: Mary, I wad full fain heard ſome queſtion tween 


you tw yx. . 
Flu. Captain Macmorris, I think, look yon, under your 
torreclion, there is not many of your nation— - 


Mac. Of my nation? What iſh my nation? iſh a villain, 


and a baſtard, and a knave, and a raſcal ? What iſh my nation? 
Who talks of my nation? 2 

Hu. Look you, if you take the matter otherwiſe than 

is meant, * Macmorris, peradventure, I ſhall think 

ule me with that affability as in diſcretion you 

ought to uſe me, look you; being as goot a man as yourſelf, 


both in the diſciplines of wars, and in the derivation of my 


- Opportunity to be required, look you, I will be fo bol 


birth, and in other particularities. 
Mac. I do not know you ſo good..a man as myſelf: fo 


 Chriſh fave me, I vill cut off your head. 


5 - 


Se. Gentlemen both, you will miſtake each other, 


 Famy. Au! that's a foul fault. A parkey ſounded. 


Gow. The town ſounds a parler. 


$5.3 
Fu. Captain Macmorris, when there is more ri 
| as 


to 


£ 
„ 


(4 Il guit you] That is, I ſhall, with your pet miſſion, regs 
5 that is, aner you, or interpote with my arguments, as I chall hud 


opportunity. > Zohnſon, 


* # 
f A 8 5 9 r . 3 as 
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to tell yon, I know the diſciplines of wars and there” 8 an 
ed (5). 


RA 


SCENE III. 


The ſame. Before the gates 7 Harler. 


The Covernour 3 hs * Hakan 
forces below, Enter _y —_— _ bir Train. 


H. Hen. H yet ruſhes the gorernour of we win 
This is the lateſt parle we will admit: 
Therefore, to our beſt mercy give yourſelves ; „ + 
Or, like to men proud of deſtruction, n Wy 
Defy us to our worſt : for, as I am a ſoldier,” Ys 
(A name, that, in my thoughts, becomes me eb | 
If J begin the res once again, | OT ed op 
1 will not leave the half-atchieved Harflenr, FRY e 9904 
Til in her aſhes ſhe lie buried. . 
The gates of mercy ſhall be all ſhut up (6): * 1 
And the fleſh'd ſoldier, rough and Hard of heart,— mn n, 
In liberty of bloody handy ſhall range 4 vn 
With n wide WIE F yon. ike pr: gs 3 gettin 


, . 
— = 


(5) —there's an end.] It were to be wiſhed that the poor mertiment 
of this dialogue had not been PRI with ſo much profane * M4 
n/on. 
(6) The ge ater of mercy ſhall l. all font 1 Mr. Gray has borrowed this 
thought in is Elegy 1 ) 
* And that the gates of mercy ob mankind.” Sheen. 


* again meet with this a ene is. _ pence we 


4 Open thy. gate of mercy, gracious Lord p. 


Sir Francis Bacon uſes the ſame expreſſion in a letter to King James, 


| written a few days after the death of Shakſpeare':., *: And therefore, in 


coneluſion, we wiſhed him the Earl of Somerſet;] not to ſbut the gate of 


Your majeſties mercy himſelf; by being obdurate any * 
NV. 2. 
0 8 
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' Your freſh fair virgins, and your flowering infants, | 
What is it then to me, if i impious war,— 
Array'd in flames, like to the prince of fiends,— 
Do, with his ſmirch'd complexion, all fell feats 
Enlink'd to waſte and deſolation (7) ? | 
> po is't to me, when you yourſelves are canfe, 

our pure maidens fall into the hand ; 
Of bet and forcing violation? 
What rein can hold licentious wickedneſs, 25 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career? - 
We may as bootleſs ſpend our vain command 
Upon the enraged ſoldiers in their ee ne, 

As ſend precepts to the Leviathan 95185 
To come aſhore. Therefore, you men ef Hufen, 
Take pity of your town, and of your people, 
Whiles yet my ſoldiers are in my command 
Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of a 
Ober- blows the filthy and contagious clouds ey: 
Of deadly murder (9 ſpoil, ax and villainy« 

If not, why, in a moment, look. to ſee 

The blind and bloody ſoldier with foul hand. wg] 
Defile the locks (1) of perde becks dna, 1 
Your fathers taken by the flyer beards, MES 
Hou their moſt reno heads daſh'd to he wall 1 e 

our naked infants {pi pikes ; We 

Whiles the mad mothers EN We hawks — 
Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 
At Herod's * flaughtermen. | 


— 


0 gr 8 to d 1 Eten, * All the ERR pra 18 

r ps io Seapuct Gn 89 
Whites yet the cool and temperate tuind of grace 7 . 

tho bende, the filthy end Le cy This is a ve oe 

Toben is to drive away, or # lech off. Job 5. 

por Of deadly murder —] | Though deadly is an epithet of but * 
force, applied to murder, I yet fuſpect ĩt to have been the poet's » 

and have therefore reſtored it. Malone. * 

_ (7) Defle ab. - The folio read: Ehe the locks, Site rens. 
e eee Malinc. eee ag | 
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What ſay you ? will you yield, and _ ay „ ED 
Or, Toth in deln be thin deſtro 'd? wid re 
Gov. Our expectation hath this day an end; 
The Dauphin, whom of ſuccourwe zntreated, - | 
Returns us—that his powers are not yet xeady LA | 
To raiſe ſo great a ſiege. Therefore, dread lies 3 
We yield our town, and lives, to thy ſoft, e + 3 
Enter our gates; diſpoſe of us, and ours: 
For we no longer are defenſi 8 | 
X. Hen. Open 5 bur gates. —Come, yocle waer. 
Go you and enter Harfleur; there e. 5 175 
And fortify it one Ern 'gainft the Frech: - 13 


\ 
| 
' 


"* 


Uſe mercy to them For us, dear nncle,. 8 

The winter coming on, and ficknels rawing 011 K | 

Upon our foldiers, —welll retire iy of lais. „ 55 

To-night in Harfleur will we be your gueſt; : 151 
} 


To-morrow 2 the march are we addreſt (2). 


Len 28, "The W Sc. A the town. 
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kur Catharine 21 Mice.) 1 


Cab. dic, "Y a4 ws of 00 eee i park; bien 
K language. 
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« clamours from " ; a 706} 5 

1 us theſe champions are if 1 war.“ 383 
(3) This ſcene is mean enough, when it is read; but che — | 
two hy women, and the odd accent with which they. uttered the. 
Engliſh, made it divert upon the ſtage. it may be obſery'd, that there 
1s in it not only the French language, but the ,Freneh-ſpirit.: Alice 
compliments the princeſs upon her knowledge of four words, and tells 
ber that ſhe pronounces like the Engliſh themſelves. The princeſs ſuſ- 


pects 
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> wg 7 27 öà᷑E!.!! aero... 
Cath. Je te prie, m'enſeignez ; il faut que j* abprenne 4 
parkr. Comment nd vour lo „ 
Alice. La main ? elle g appellee, de hand. © 
Cath.. De kg HLMr TOOTH OETHTIHES 5c: 
Alic e. Les' doigts ? may fr fe oublie les doigts ; - mais i. 
me ſouviendray. © Les doigts ? je penſe, gu ili ſont afpelle de 
fingres 5 our; ‚‚‚‚ q , „ e 
Cath. La main, de hand; les dbigte, de fingers. 7 
Penſe, que je. ſuis be bon eſcolier.  T ay gagne deux no 
d Anglots viftement. Comment appellea vous Aeg! Ws 


- 
- 


* 
” 
A 7. 


* 
- 


Alice. Les ongles ! les appellons, de nails. 


Cath. De nails: Eſcoutes ; dien moy, f je park bin: 
de hand, de fingres, de nails . Pell, off AY 
Alice. C*eft bien dit, madame ; il gſt fort bon Anglois. 


. 


pects no deficiency in her inſtructreſs, nor the inſtructreſs in herſelf, 
Throughout the whole feene there may be found French ſervility, and 
French vanity. | 
I cannot forbear to tranſcribe the firſt ſentenee of this dialogue from 
the edition of 1608, that the reader who has not looked into the old 
as 174" apt judge of the ſtrange negligence with which they are 
printed. FIT jk 
Kate. Alice venecia, vous aves cates en, vou parte fort bon An- 
gloys cnglatara, coman fac pal} vou la main en francoy.“ Jobaſen. 
(4) Cath. AFee, tu as effi—] I have regulated ſeveral ſpeeches in this 
French ſcene z ſome whereof were given to Alice, and yet evidently 
3 to Catharine : and ſ, vice venſa. It is * material to diſ- 
tinguiſh the particulat tranſpoſitions I have made, Mr. Gildon has left 
no bad remark, 1 think, with regard to our poet's conduct in the cha- 
1aQer of this princeſs 1 For why he ſhould not allow her,” ſays he, 
* to ſpeak in Engliſh as well as all the other French, I cannot imagine 
ſince it adds no beauty, but gives a patch'd.and pye-bald dialogue of 10 
© beauty or force.“ Theobald. | 
In the collection of Chrfer Whitſun Myſteries, among the Horleian 
ASS. No. 1or3, I find French ſpeeches introduced. In the Yintners 
id p. 6s, the three kings who come to worſhip our infant Saviour, 
reſs themſelves to Herod in that language, and Herod very politely 
anſwers them in the fame. At firſt, I ſuppoſed the author to have ap- 
propriated x for:ign thngne rothem, becanſe'they were ſtrangers; bu 
in the” Stynner's Play, p. 144, 1 found Pilate talking French, whe 
no ſych.reaſon' conliſ be offered to juſſify à change of language, Theſe 
myfteries are ſaid to have been written in 1328. Tt is hardly. neceſſary 
to mention that in this MIS, the French is as much corrupted as in the 
paſſage quoted by Dr. Job fen from the ite edition of King Henry 7 


— — 2 


Fee ven. 
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Cath. Dites moy en Anglois, & bras. 5 | 

Alice. De arm, madame. „%%% ws 
Cath. Et le coude. „355 5 1 

Alice. De elbow. 

Cath. De elbow. Je m - Ah ee 5 
mots, que vous m' ave _ des a preſent. 

Alice. 11 eft trop difficile, madame, comme je oe 

Cath. Excuſes moy, Alice; s .eſcoutes; © de 
fingre, de nails, de arm, de bilbow. 

Alice. De elbow, madame. 


Cath. O Seigneur Dieu ! Je men valle, F N. elbow. Com 


ment appellez vous le col ? 8 

Alice. De neck, madame. ; 

Cath. De neck: Et le menton ?. | A 

Alice. De chin. 

Cath. De ſin. Le col, de 5 1 — Sy de ſin. 

Alice. Ouy. Sauf woftre' honneur ] en verit', vous pro- 
nounces les mots auſſi droiò que les natifs d Ans burrre. 

Cath. J ne donte point d apprendre par ia grace de Diet ; . 
& en peu de tempo. 

Alice. Na ws your By deja wublic ze gi Je ous ETSY 
ſeynee 

Cath. Non, je reciteray  & vous r De hand, de. 
lingre, de mails, 

Alice. De nails, madame. 

Cath. De nails, de arme, de ibow. = 

Alice. Sauf voftre honneur, de elbow. . 

Cath. Ainſi dis je; de elbow, de neck, ot de "3. dan. 
ment appelleꝝ vops 1 piedi et la robe? | 

Alice. De foot, madame et de con. (5) x <1] 

Cath. De 8 et de con? O Seigneur 3 77 Wa, 


nots de ſon mauvais, corruptible, groſſe, et impudique, et on 


four les dames d honneur d'uſer + Je ne voudrois prononcer ces 
mats devant les Seigneurs de France, pour tout le monde. II 
faut de foot, & de con, neant-moins. Fe reciterat une autre 


yu 55 5 2 


(5) De foot, madame, & de con.) Alice beneiden all 6s ie ae 


"thtly; and why ſhould · ſhe be ſuppoſed not to know theſe ? W. e TR * 


dead De toot, Rs et de poten. Whyte. 
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fois ma legon enſemble : De hand, de fingre, de nails, de arm, 
de elbow, de neck, de fin, de foot, de con... 8 5 g 
Alice. Excellent, madame ! | . 
Cath. TOO we SM | 
Eau. 


3 — 
ks : ; Ls = k 
1 - _ * w . = +. k ” . 


"Hh  Anothyr Reom in the ſane 


Enter the French King, the Diigdla,; due of Dona, ibe 
- Conflable of France, and Others, 


"By; King: "Tis certain he hath paſs's the river 8 | 
Con. And if he be not fought withal, my lord, | 
Let us not live in France ; let us quit all, | 
And give our vineyards to a barbarous people. 
Dau. O Dieu vivanit / ſhall a few ſprays of us. 
The emptying of our fathers luxury (6), 
Our ſcions, put in wild and favage ſtock (), 
Spirt up ſo ſuddenly into the clouds, 
And over - look their grafters ? 3 
Bour. Tn, but baſtard Wer Norman tall 
Mort de ma vie! if they march along ET 3 rk 
Unfotght withal,” but 7 will fell my Gukedom, 
To buy a ſlobbery and a dirty farm | 
In that nook-ſhotten 18. of Alkioh (8). . 
" Con. Dieu de batailks ! where have mY this mettle? 3 
Is not their climate foggy, 1 rav, — - 0 
5 


6) la in Jt * as in tg means left. Valse one 
8 2 is here SR in the hrs me AF ſenſe, for —_ 
| uncul!ivated, the _ with _ 5 


e er and necks land, , the very 2 of oh Ba 2 
Mas bu 


— 


On whom, as in dcp the { * 

Killing their fruit with frowns ? Ge 
A drench for ſur- rein d jades (9), fl bröth 
Decoct their cold blood e pn ſuch valian N begs? eee 


And ſhall our quick bl ſpirited with „nn | 
Seem froſty ? T4. onour of our land, dearth aan» | 
Let us not han h 108 icicles.:4 r od ee ; 
Upon our ho (1), N les a more! | oY | 
Sweat drops of 25 youth (2) in our rich fields; 3 bl | 
Poor = we may call them (3) in their ee 0 2220; 4 | | 
Dau. By faith and lee ORE" 0 domus | 


Our madams mock at us ! 
Our mettle is, bred. out; an 2922 722 Ini 
Theit bodies to che Iuſt of E RK fs — 2 b. oy — ITY o To"! 
To ven ORF: ance with d Warriors. OT xr 
Bour. T us to the .ngliſh dancing-ſchools, 
And teach e 5 (4), and ſ wit corantos z 


So 
A beak 72 e % 4 5 1 1 1 aning of bre 
do not know. It is common to gi - hotſes over-ridde 


70 everiſh, 
Sar an malt and hot water U enn is eallcd : 4 Waſh, o this he 
a.lvdes, Jabnſen. % | 
1 6 2 means over- malle, horſes on whom the: rein has 3 
remained too long. Malone. 
The word ſur-rein'd 66cvrs mote than onee i the fer 80, in 
Jack Dram't Entertdiliment,'1601% ' 1% 8p 
« Writes he not a dodcortia Dy Me 222. fe nes i 
* A fur-reind jad wit, but he ruds on.“ e oy: 
It ſhould be obſerved that the quartos 1600 and 1505 thad $I 
EA Urench for b jades. ' Steenehs,* 
(1) Heben our bogen thateh.] * Thos the fofo, The quits Wbt E 


11 * 
* . 


houſes" fopts 
ag icading of the. bs reel by, 2 paſſage in the Tin. 
ö 11 pr oth OH b bow olle, Th pe. 
Again, it Love's! Laber, 4 A* * Gn wor . 
(a) — drops of gel it - 58 Fr "x : 
> rops of gallant 4 : 
U Ae = . fe By 
3) wen 


thin} Way, ich is "waa i the old co 5 

oa editor of 1 * 4 foto. Tg eG 8 

4 Long bigh,] Hanmer obſerves - 05g in 1 dance there Was 
turning and much capering. Shakſpeate mentions it more than 
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Saying, our grace is on! in our , 


Let him greet England with 6 our 5 i lg: 55 * 
Up, princes; and, with fpirit of honour . 0 0A ms oh 
More ſharper than your ſwords, Mie to the field: :. 
Charles De-la-bret (5), high conſtable of France; ;. 
| You dukes of Oles, Bourbon, and of ue 
Alengon, Brabant, Bar, and Burgund j; 
Jaques Chatillion, Rambures, Vaudemont," oy i 
Beaumont, Grandpre, Rouſſi, and My! 
Foix, Leſtrale, Bouciquaſt, aud Charofois : 33 
High dukes, great Princes, barons, Jords, and nigh 6 | 
For your great ſeats, now quit you u of great ſhames. 
Bar Harry England, that iwee be thier Land 
| With r (7) 22 it the ble of Meter: 3 


Ons $05} 373 1 00 


once, but never fo e pm > 25 the author of e wird ark, 2 
— 7 1610 n 

5 Be pleas dy — pommes * nicht, * bout me kip - - 
1 be Four antick ae Iike to coal - black An 0 
5 Danetng their high\leveltoes to the ſun, mode? ee 

; 3 tound. Ster ur. * 9. 

30 Charles de-la+bret, ] Milton C. n the Ruch — no- 
tice how their names are miſpelt by foreigners, and ſeems to think 
that we may lawfully treat foreign names in, teturn with the ſame ne- 
glect. This 5 ſeems to be — in this ratalogue of French 
names, which, fiace the ſenſe ef the author is not dern I have leſt 
as! found it. Fabn/an.. 

1 have changed the ſpelling; . Ie 1 ; * nh at why we ſhould Jeare 
dlunders or antiquated orthography ip the proper names, when we have 
been ſo careful to remove them both from all other parts of the text. 
Inftead of Charles De-la-bret, we ſhould read Charits D' Albret ; but the 
metre will not allow of it. Stevens. N 

Shak ſpeare followed Holinſned's Chronicle, i in which the Conſtable 
is called Delabreth, as he here is in the folio. Malone 

(6) —and knights] The old copy reads.ings "The emendation is 

| be Theobald 8. It fe. by a line in 8 he lat beef mud 
wn Sw baron ds, lnghts,— Malone 

65 75 2 Homer armorial were ſmall flags, on. ra 

NA. dee am and. 5 of Hig Hed painted. 'Pennon'ls the 


Same as pendant * TR Lon of © 
9 vs Ye ; 17 : LS __ 1 4 « With 


» * 3 is . * *} : ö 1 57 tic 1 n 284 14 * rings LT 
wt [$41 E * = 'T „ * «4 £4 $1 JERRY * n * 1 7 
a " "3 — 3 2 


— 


Ruſh on his hoſt, as doth the melted. ſnow. * M's cen, 42 
Upon the vallies ; heſe low vaſlal ſeat: 1 0 un 
| The Alps doth ſpit and void his rheum upon (8) 3.17 
6o down upon him, — you have . e r 
And in a captive chariot, into Roüen dati VIA. 1 bal 
Bring him our priſoner. 
Con, This becomes the great. 
Sorry am I, his numbers, are ſo few, | 
His ſoldiers ſick, and famiſh'd in their march; 
For, Iam ſure, when he ſhall ſee our army, 
He'll drop his heart into the fink of fear, 
And, for atchievement, offer us his ranſom (9). 
2 King. Therefore, lord conſtahle, haſte on Montjoy ; 
And let him ſay to England, that we ſend 


To know what ane ranfom he will gire 
3 


7 12 i 4 \ ; #4 #% . D 
- . 1. - 4 * # 4x" 4 1 T4 
4 45 $58 2363 | {7232706 „V. S172 FITIR 3 321 


„ With 4 ax{s on their launces fix d. 1 
Amin, in Chaucer” $ nygbtes Tat, v. 2 80. late edit... 
« And by his banner borne is his penn 
Of gold ful rieche, in which there was . 7 e 59% 
The Minotaure which that he ſlew in Crete.” St av 
In MS, Harl. No, 24 13, is the following note. 


A penen muſt bee tow yardes and a half longe 5 Rt round att che 


end, and conteyneth the al mes of the owner, ad ſervith for the eon. 
duet of fiftie men.. V 
Eveiye knight may have his if hee bee cheefe captaine, and 
in it ſett his armes: and if hee e pt bannerett, the kinge or the 
lleftenant hall make 2 flit in the end of the heunon, and the heralds. 
hall raiſe it our. 

« Pencells or flagges for horſemen” et bee a yarde and a halfe longe, 
" the croſſes of St. George, &c. Steevens. 
® melted ſnow] The poet has here defeated himſelf. by paſſing 

too ſoon from one image to another. To bid the French ruſh upon the 

Engliſh as the torrents — from melted ſnow ſtream from the Alps, 
vas at once vehement and preper, but its force N 25 n ow 
neſs of the thought in the next line.  Jobofon;/ | n 

0] The Alpe doth ſpit and void bis ben upon :} 12075 

WIN x anne nive cn Alpes” 75:8 

Fur. Bibac. ap Hor, eee, 

(0) 44 for achievement, offer as ens Fhat is, 'infead ol at- 
© ving's eee eee 
2 à ranſom, 4 

80, in Henry VT. P. III. 

” Fer chair and be, thron and kingdom ay.” * e., 


| 
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Prince Dauphin, halt ſtay with us in Roten“ 
Dau. Not ſo, — r njeſty. ile 2 0 
Fr. King Be patient, for you ſhall reign wit "ou | 

Now, forth, lord eonſtable, atid'princes dll + Bom n 

And quickly bring us wort of Engin Rally > 2 9 


; EIT 3 . 7 17 2114 * 
| Anna CE NE: Vr. (Ha) ' 
A . N Fs 3 . iis s F | ITT: v 2 44 


2821 155 41 115 81 im: 


Gp e 19h 28 172 er is 40) hat 
| 1 — 
W oy 


oft akg * e 291 07 
| Gow. How now, captain Fluellen? come you from the 
iſe ? 

Flu. I aſſure u, 2 there is very excllgt We com- 
mitted at the pridge. 4 
Gow. Is the duke of Kees: be? | 10 # 
Flu. The dake df Exeter is as mndyttinipos as Aga. 
memnon; and a man Fara 1 50 love and honour with my 
foul, and my "heart, and my duty, and my bfe, and my. 
livings, and my uttermoſt powers : he is not, (God be 
praiſed and pleſſed!) any hurt in the brid; but keeps 
the pridge moſt Wan (1), With excellent diſcipline, | 


ere is an 8 705 mer at : the e think, in my 
; ; jy ety 

* ain „ Here n helle tiger we « in the old ooþy 

Nun, which was in Shakſpeare's time the mode of ſpelling Roten in 
y. He probably pronounced the word as a — Maas; 
as indred. maſt Engliſhmen do at this day. Malene. 

(1) —but heeps the pridge& ant Edle! This is not an imaginiry 
circumſtance, but founded og an bite gel fact, After Henry 
paſſed the Some, the French endeavoured to intercept him in his mgs 
to Calais; and for that purpoſe attempted to break down the only 
bridge that there was over the finaliriver or Ternoib at Blangi, oer 
which it was neceſſary for Henry toc pas, But Henry having notice of 
their deſign, ſent a part of his troops before him, ids attacking and 
putting the French to flight, preſerved the bridge, till the whole En- 
gli atmy arrived, and paſſed over it. Male. 

* —thereis an enſign—] Thus the quarto. The folio reads—there 
is an ancient lieutenant, Piſtol was not a lieutenant. Malone. 
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rery conſcience, be id as valiant 4 man us Mark" Ar v 
1nd he is 8. mage mee e a ee; but 1 c fee 
him do gallant ſervice. 91 901 70 5 me 
Gow. What do yau call bum 2 Ot be 1 ag” 10 ret 5 4A | 
Flu. He ieee eee AAN > 20g 917! 


Gow. I du Hehe 2 A HOY ö ln 
LE. . — — * K 
» N : 
1 1 * ya o * 
: co * *. 4 
* 


Flu. Do you not know him? Here comes 8 man. 
P;ft, Captain, I thee beſeech to do me wos; * 
The duke of Exeter doth love thee” well. 


Flu. Ay, TW ks: and I. have merited fone love 


at his hands. 

Pift. Bardolph, a \ ſoldier, Gr asd ſore of der, 
Of buxom valour (2", hath,—by cruel fate, po 
And giddy fortune s furious fickle wheel, un oy il 
That goddeſs blind, old. 2 
That ſtands upon the rolling reſtleſs Kone aha | 

Flu: By your patience, ancient Piſtol, - ** is 


painted plind, with a muffler before her eyes, to-fi 
to yous that ! is plind (4): 7 ſhe is E 
with 


2 gon; my 


(2) % boxer oder] i. e. valour under 10 command, obedient 
to its ſuperiours. So, in Spenfer's Faery Hs . 
« Love tyrannizeth in the bitter ſmarts 
Or them that to him are hu and protie.” PRIN 
3) That goddeſs blind, | 
That ſtands upon the refileſs rolling flone,—) Fortune is described b 
Cebes, and by Pacuvios'in_the fragments of Latin authors, p. 60, rag 
the fiſt book of the Pieces to Herennius, N in th © words of 
our poet. It is unneceſſary to quote them. 8. 
4) Fortune is paintet? plind; eoith a mier before ben 1715 1, 10 wi 
2 that fortune is plind :?] FEluellen lb de ver gta aid that nm 
intel plind, to /+ 1 5 28510 Be was pllnd. We ſhould r e ſtrike. 
e firſt pling an Fortune is Painited * with a muffler, & £7 


Far i | 


The old reading is the true we. Fortune, the Gollteſs, is repteſepted | 
blind, to ſhew tha 
ment. A on fler appears. ta have, been part of a lady's dreſs. 
M. 0 eAplulg a 5 Stecuent. 
inſheu in his dae 2 s © a woman's er, by 
the French Word cachenez, Thich 8 one «a me a 2 thaſk for 


- the, 


t  fortung, Or the thante of Tife, is Without dilc cern-.. 
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with a, wheel; to Ggnify to you, which is the moral of 
it, that ſhe is turning, and inconſtant, and variation, and 
mutadilities : and her foot, look you, is fixed upon a ſperical 
ſtone, which rolls, and rolls, and weils In good truth, (5) 
the poet is make a moſt excellent deſeription of fortune: for- 
tune, look you, is an excellent moral. 
Hf. Fortune is Bardolph's foe, and frowns on him; 
For he hath ſtoPn a pi (6), and hanged muſt 'a be. 
A damned death ! | 


Let 


the face ;” yet, I believe, it was made of linen, and that Minſheu only 
means to compare it to a matk, hecauſe they both might coaceal part of 
the face. It was, I believe, a kind of hood, of the ſame form as the 
riding-hood now ſometimes worn by men, that covered the ſhoulders, 
and a great part of the face. This agrees with the only other paſlage in 
which the word occurs in theſe plays: —I ſpy a great beard under 
— . Merry Wives of Windſor. See allo the verſes cited in 
Ol. II. p. 240: a bs | 

« Now is ſhe barefaſt to be ſeene, ſtraight on her mfr goes; 
Nou is ſhe hufft up to the crowne, ſtraight aua to the noſe.” 

5 F 1 - ». Mate. 
The picture of Fortune is taken from the old hiſtory of Fortunatus; 
where ſhe is deſcribed to be a fair woman, muffled over the eycs. 

611 54281 Pinne 0 71 1 | 3 Farmer. 

(SC, In good truth, Wc.) The reading here is made out of two copies, 

the quarto, and the firſt folio. Malone. 

(6) —be bath fta a pix,] The old copies have pax, which was 2 

of board on which was the image of Chriſt on the cioſs; which 

the people uſed to Kiſs after the ſervice was ended. I have adopted Mr. 
Theobald's emendation for the reaſon that he aſſigns. Malone. 

It was an ancient cuſtom, at the celebration of maſs, that when 

the prieft pronounced theſe words, Pax. Domini fit ſemper vobiſcum / 

both clergy and people kiſs'd one another, And this was eulled 
Oſeulum Pacis, the Kiis of Peace. But that cuſtom being abrogeted, 4 

certain image is now preſented to be kiſſed, which is called a Fax. 
But it was not this image which Bardolph ſtole; it was a pix, or little 

cheſt (from the Latin word, pixi, a box); in which the conſecrated 

| bf was uſed to be kept. © A fooliſh ſoldier,” fays Hall expreſsly, a 1d0 

olinfbed after him, “ ſtole à pix out of a ehuch. and unte eiently 
did eat the holy hoſteſs within the ſame conta ned. Theobald, 
Holinſhed (whom our author followed,) ſays, © a fooliſh ſoldier ſtole 

a pixe out of a church, for which cauſe he was apprebended, and the 
lng would not once remove till the box was reftored, and the offender. 


angled.” . ; 3 3 | 
Ahe blowing, as Mr. Tyrwhitt has elſewhere obſerved, is one of 
the Ordinances des Hatiailes, g R. iI. 
„ Item, que nul ſoit ſi haidi de toucher le corps de noſter Sergnev?, 
vi {e veel en que il cf, ſur peine d'eftre trainez et pendu, et le teſte avoir 
coupe. MS. Cotton, Nero, D. 6. Malone. 


* a. a_" OCC@iaDrodt 


© „ K TyTN, wwe 


KANG! HENRY Vi gay 


Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 
6 —— ren e e Fe „o 
But Exeter hath given/the doom af N SOLE 4h in 
For pix of little price. e os D 42999 B 0 HS 5% 
Therefore, go ſpeak, the duke with 3 hy ces, i non 28 
And let not ardolph's vital thrtad be e £27 07 2 : 
With edge of penny- cord, and vile reproach : | 1 775 
Speak, captain, for: his life, and Iwill thee . . 
. Ancient Fil, 1 do party underſtand yr Mes- 
Hint & 10 Mw 9! T19b 65 500.1 o 
1 Why then rejoice therefore () 525 16 ewoi 
Flu. Certainly, ancient, it is nat a Gags oe at : 
ys look you, he were my brother; I would deſire che 
duke to uſe nis goot pleaſure, 1 aka him"to- executidf's 3 


_ lines ought to be uſec ? 5s Sch 2% 160 w 
if. Die and e z and: e for "thy eee 

x It is well, on 5d: 30 We s a 1 2170 

Pi. The * of Spain (8) s CE Fiſt 
3 ory 3407 dt N13, wad oltup ol ** 


oy Why as vie fre This'paſſh wth fereml (50%: 1 
_ 2 — P wh = by” we Jontpn, in 7h 1 The Poet | 
ollows : : £ 
« Why then lament therefore'; ain? a, be thy, ut. 1 Ss 
« Unto-king Plato's hell, and | clticely Erd e ee ee 
For ſpat rows muſt have food. Stevens; 5 8 
The former part of this paſſage in the Peel ſeems rather to - Su 
parody on one of PiſtoFsin King Henry Inn P. II. p. 428.595 e 
lanent therefore,” Perhaps in that before us our" author had 


thoughts a very 'contemrpUble: play ol Marlowe 5 8. Aae ISTH 


Paris : 


Ihe Guiſe is dead, and Er er. ne 

(8). The fig of e, . This is no Mllaſion'to the fro already plated 
in K. Henry I. B. Ii. but to the euſtom of giving poiſon d gs to thoſe 
who were the objects either of Spaniſſ or Italian revenge. e quar- 
tos 1600 and 1608 read: The fig of Spain within thy" at:? and afrer- 
wards : Ihe fig wil ia thy bowels and thy J ney." 80, in one of 


Gaſcoigne' Poems IT | 
l may fall out that thou ſtale beentie'd* a7 went pied b. Wyre 
To ſup ſometimes with a maghifics; 2 W. NE 
4 0 And have a fico foilted in thy dim,“ Ur. 41 I 151 > py > 
Again, in The Noble Soldier, 1634 h i141 v1 c 24 ift 
Als it [poiſon] ſpeeding? — | ARR 93 
5 As all Our Spaniſb figs are, * 3 
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Hu. Very good (9%. whe amills 


Gow. Why, this is A eee counterſeit eafealy Te- 
member him now; a ba ved; a cut putſe- 75 : 


Flu. III affure you 'a utter d as prave. e the pride 


as you ſhall ſee; in à fanamtt's day: But it is very well; wha 
he has ſpoke tome mn arg na when time 


ſerve. 4 


Gow. Why, aca gall} eg letöget; that now pn 


then goes to the wars, to grace hh | at his return in- 
to London, under the form of a Goldie. And ſuch fel 
lows are ama in great commanders” names : and they 
will learn you by rote vhere ſervices were done -t 


ſuch and ſuch a ſConcei(s), at ſuch a breach, at ſuch a con-. 


voy ; who came off bravely; who way who 'difpt 
8 terms the enemy ſtood o; and 2 — 


they phraſe of warb which the trick up With neu“ tuned 
ale : the woo what a | a bear of the —_— cut (9) For . 


"+ * A } * 3 } H TO 97 5 
K : 4 
quarto hows, 1 think, that oe Stecvens is right. Mr. Th v 
945 x Spain here ooly a term of ente pt. n 
1 . (Grin 1 end behaviour, we W of 
e be fr once, Halme. | 
«© Very goed.) Inſtead of theſe two words, the quiiitos read: 


_— N 8 e ina der it e ond: thunder * 


taff, in The, Merry Wives 2&1 will eee li . 
J myſelf b e the arras,” ins of Wiſer 


1853 i- general's cut, —] — from 8n old balladn- 


ed in. a: Miſcellany, entitled Le, Printe & Amour, ' $10. 1660, tha 
ouranteſtors were very curious in the faſhion of their beards, 0 that 
a. certain cut or form Was 2 to the ſoldier, the bitiop, — 
judge, the clown, ws PEG beard, and perhaps the e 
ſo, was appropriated to the*brit-of theſe chatacters. e 
hat our àuthor s patron, Henry Earl of RS win 
much of his time in camps, is drawn with the latter of theſe . 
and his unfortunate friend, Lord Eſſex, is conſtantiy repreſented with 
the former, In the ballad above mentioned the various foros * 70 
fantaſtick ornament are thus * ee 


_ 
— e * 
25 N. *q 7 y 
">; £ I 
_ * £ i 2454 5 # - . 
„ 1 


. - >. © ; 
OY * 


KING HENRT V. 


horrid ſuit of the! camp (3), will do among foaming bottles; 
and ale-waſt'& witsy/ iis: — to / be thought on I but you 
muſt learn to know ſuch ſlanders of the age (4), or elſe you 
may be marvellouſly miſtook, 

Flu. I tell you What, Captain: Gower -I do perceive; 
he is not the man that he would gladly make ſhew to.the 
'orld he 3 is; & L N a hole in n his cou, I my 


3111 1 6 rt mind. 
A * 5 » 
"Rl ORE. * io if rn OF "tool of 11 
55 8 x 
« Now eben there be, i eee F197 66 
198 Such a cempanie, 1} DS 3; HOT; 4%; 4558 n | 
7" Ne Of faſhions ſuch, 3 45 Ine 89 i en 4 
That it is very har 2 * „ 
"7 a6 To treat of the beard, Tl . Bear 21 45 4 1 1 
3 19 head b bea, 8 
* alt Ki 8 21 94 
89 * 6 5 =— * i 
& This fil beard, „ rl ett act ar R 
| 1 F* AX 
O, it makes me afeard, 10132094 26 . \ 
1 It i is 0 ſharp b newth 6. m4 4 20401551 TIT 8919 
 & Forhethat doth ” ol: th DN ee 
| Ad ee 1 75 nn . 
N aden be ies . e e 
7 9947 .S. 112 * A WS; inn oc} $7 0341 8 V 34.37 
: 27% The Aer, bend, Weta Das 7) 20002 Dag 
is Doth match in this 1 | : 
In figure like a ; 


« With which he will make 
His enemies quake, 8 
To think t * rare is made, ot 


' Next the chen out- | 1 
n « With: ene Kc. Abele Shes 


60 5 —a ry ſult of of the camp], Thus the folio, The qvaitos 1869; 


ke. read a horrid, A the camp, 


Suit, 1 have no doubt, is the true reading, . Soldiers fait i gu 6 Ay; of | 


battle, but not in a camp, "Fuze i in our author's time appears to have bee 
pronounced root © hence Probably the corrupt reading of the quarts. 
gone. 
(4) Ufuch ſanders of the age, "This was a charadiey yer) troubleſome 


o wite men in our author's time. * It is the prattice wkh him,“ ys 
Aſcham, „ to he warlike, though he never looked wu — the face ; 
jt ſome warlike ſign muſt he uſed, as a Nloven y. buſkin der⸗ 
ſtaring frownced on As th Welt eden. 


ough out of every hair's top 
ly tat a good big oath.” 7055 8 * Þ thou 


Piſtol's character ſeems to PF been formed on War; of on iſco, a. 
covardly braggart in Solyman and Perfede, which was pertormes Wore 
1592, A baſiiſt is the name of a great gun, Malone. 
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brid, ge? 


duke is a prave man. 


no intelligence fr 
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mind. [Drum beard} Hark you, the king! is coming; 
ny I re with: ow rac a wow (50. 


e King Hear, Glaſer ele, (6). 
OY "Gar get your 1 m 


Hen. ow now, 5 — 2 . IB "row the 


Fle. Ay, ſo pleaſe your malelts; The duke of Exeter 
has — gallantly maintain d the pridge : the French is 
gone off, Iook you; and there is gallant and moſt prave 
paſſages: Marry, th'athverſary was have poſſeſſion of the 
pridge; but he is enforced to retire, and the duke of 
Exeter is maſter of the pridge : 1 can tell your majeſty, the 


K. Hen. What men have you loſt, Fluellen ? 

Flu. The perdition of theathverſary hath been very 
great, very reaſonable great; marry, for my. part, J think 
the duke hath loſt never a man, but one that is like to be 
executed for robbing a church, one Bardolph, if your ma- 
jeſty know the man: his face is all bubukles, and whelks, 
and Hoods ih and , fa —_— and 35 * plows at 


his 
Sl OF 431.37 


I evith him from 91 ec J evith him from 
2 gibt tells us, is added 5 as * 422 but 2. 
cont 


is plain from the ſequel that the ſcene here; nes, and the affair of 
tha bridge is over.” "This is 2 à moſt inaccurate criticiſm, Though t 
affair of the 1 be over, is that a reaſon, that the king muſt receive 
om thence? Fluellen, who comes from the belle 
wants to acquaint the king with the tranſactions that had happen 
there. This he calls dealing to the Ling &> the pridge. Theobald, 

'With this Dr. Warbnrton concurs. Job Alon. 

The words, from the bridge, are in the folio, 162 3, but not in the quar- 
to; and I ſuſpect that they were caught by the compoſitor from King 
Henty' s firſt ſpeech on his entrance. Malone. 12 

6) —gnd ſoldiers], The direction in the folio. is—* Enter the king 

. 7 ſoldiers.** This was, 1 ſuppoſe, inſerted, that their ne 
ance might correſpond with the ſubſequent deſcription in the chorus 
Act IV. © The pbor condemned Engliſh,” &c, . Malone. 

(7) —end whelks, andknobs.] So an Chaucer's character of 17 
nour, from which, 8 e ok ſome hints for his 
tion of a face; | | SY 


* * 
2 
Ls 

— 1 
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his noſe, and it is like a coal of fire, ſometimes. plue, and 
ſometimes red ; but his noſe is executed (B), and his kre's 
out (9). ; 


K. Hen. We would have all ſuch ollen Þ * | 


and we give expreſs charge, that, in our marches through 
the country, there be nothing 3 from the villages, 


wr taken but paid for; none of the French upbraided, 
ed in diſdainful language; For when r* wy cru- 
9 play for a ee the _ orgies is the 
winner, | | 2479 WO oY 3 lect 5 97 
Rau. Bont 
EY Tucket fone. Date e % 7440 
ien Thi; fot 4 1 
*. You know me by my habit (* 1 4 
2-91 103 cl. * Hem. ” 
: 'P | 1 1927 * oy 21:7 
« A Sow 8 with r 9 ouch os 
* That e a E red cherubinnes hed At ne 6 . 
+ re — — —ů— + Lag ' ; 
« Ther na's aide, litarge, ne beenden, by. 5 
Boras, ceruſe, ne oiſe of tartre non, es ee 


„% Ne oinement that wolde clenſe or bite. 
« That might him helpen of his wheltes white, 2 53. 
Ne of the Inobbes ſitting on his chekes. . 

See the Prologue to the Canterbury Taker, late edit. v. 625 855 


(8) — bet dis noſe is executed, &c.] 1 once thought; that, dete words 
were inconſiſtent with the foregoing, one that is like to be exe- 
cuted;” but Fluellen's language muſt not be too ſtrictly examined. He 
means, I ſuppoſe, that the fate Which Hung over Bardolph, had exrin- 
guiſhed the flame of his face: it no longer rene as it formerly did. 

It appears from what Piſtol has juſt faid to Fluelteo; that Bardolph was 
not "y executed; or leaſt, that Fluellen did not know that he was ex- 
ecute 


A paſſage in X. W VI. P. Il. may ſerve to ſhew that there is no 


errour here : Cade, after he is wounded,-and juſt as he is dying, fays— 


5 Wither, garden, &e. becauſe the unconquered foul of Cade i is * 
alone. 
9 —bis fire? 5 out. ] This is the laſt time that ay ſhook can be made 
with the red face of Barddlph," which, to confeſs the truth, ſeems to 
have taken more hold on hakſpeare s imagination than any other. 
The conception is very cold to the ſolitary reader, though it may be 
ſomewhat invigorated 4 by the exhibition on the ſtage. This poet is al- 


ways more careful about the preſent than the futures about Wes 
than his readers. Jabnſon. 


RN Enter Montjoy.] Mantjoit is the title of the feſt king at ums in 


France, as — in our own country. Stevens, 
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L. Hon. Welt ahen, I know thee 5" Whit la I hon 


— | FO $63 IT - 5 ; 2 ee een A 3 
Mont. M 8 mind. 5 3 * 
Dee 


Mont. Thas ſays my king Sey mou to Hafry of Eng 
ey Though we — — we did dat Heep ;* Al. 
is à better ſoldier, chan 'raſhneſs. Tell kim, we 
eould have rebuke hint at Harfleur; but that we thonght 
not good! to bruile' an injury, till it were full ripe *=now 
we ſpeak upon our cue (3), and our voice is imperial: Egg. 
land ſhall repent his folly, ſee his weakneſs, and admire 
our ſufferange.' Bid him, 4herefore, conlider of his ran- 
ſom ; which. muſt proportion the loſſes we have borne, 
the ſubjects we have loſt, the diſgrace we have digeſted; 
which, in weight to re- anſwer, his pettineſs would bow 
under. For our loſſes, his exchequer is too poor; for 
the effuſion of our blood, the muſter of his kingdom too 
faint a number and for our diſgrace, his own perſon, 
kneeling at our feet, but a weak and worthleſs ſatisfaction. 
To this add—defiance.: and tell him, for concluſion, he 
hath betrayed his followers, whoſe -condemnation is pro- 
nounced. So fur my king and maſter; ſo much wy office. 
K. Hen. What is thy Ras 21 koow thy. quality. 
ont. Montjoy. 

K. Hen. Thou def thy office fairly. Turn thee back, 
Aid dell thy: king, —I do not ſeek him now; 
But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment (4) : for, to ſay the ſooth, 
(Though dt no wiſdom wo confeſs ſo mch Het 


=, 


ith 


(a) by my 440 That is, by bie berald's «coat: Tix * 21 of a 
herald being inviolable, was diſtinguiſhed: in thoſe times of formality 
wy a R Aren which is likewiſe e yet won on particular 5 2 

| ahmen. 

1 ui erf dead, woe it at fr) 86, in fer: fo . 
FO 5 
50) 1255 667 Tue law hath not been dead; though, ie” hath ſlept.” SH 


i 630 —. r cue,] In our tum. This phraſe the anthor jearned 
among Lag hay Þ and has imparted ir en 3 ner. 
| (4) Without 


„ i. e. hindrance. Empecbene, = 


Unto an enemy of 
My peo ople are will 


My numbers 


KING HENRY/IV/ 


oraft and vanta ge, Zs s. 

fickneſs mueb ae ten p 5d © 0315 5 
leſſen q q and chaſe ſewThaye, 
Almoſt no better than ſo 


155 


7 VII Scl DOG: 790 
* Worom © ao bak 


muny 
Who when they were in health, I tell thee, herald, 
I thought, upon one pair of Engliſh legs 


Did march three FW 
That 1 do brag thus 


nn 


this your air 


Hath blown that vice in me; I muſt repent. 


Co, therefore, tell thy maſter, here I am; 


My ranſom, is this frail-wnd worthleſs 


My army, but a weak and ſickly _—_ 


trank ; 


Yet, God before (5)s' tell him We walk come Nap ) » * WA 


Though France-himielf, and ſuch 


another neighbour, 


Stand in our way. There's for thy labour, POO 
maſter well adviſe himſelf: 


Go, bid thy 


If we may paſs, we will ; 


We ſhall 


Diſcolour (6) : 


if we be hinder'd, © x. aw | 
your tawny ground with your red FO Foeatal 


and ſo, Manege fare you . 
The ſum of all our anfwer is but 


We would not ſeek a battle, as we are; aptly * 4 


this: 


1 


Nor, as we are, we fy, we will not ſhuo # - 
So tell your maſter. 


Mont. 1 ſhall deliver ſo. Thaaks to your leber. 


+ I hope, ey wilf not come © opon us now. 


[Exit 7 


f (#4 


K. Hen. 


(s) —Gud before] This ane e bs that We * God 1 
my guide, or When uſed to another, Gad be' thy guide, So, in an old" dis- 
logue between a herdſman and a maiden 
lingham, the herdfman takes his leave in 


„Noro; 


To prevent was uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 


th 


go thy ways, and God before. 


(6} Theres for thy labous, 


— bid thy maſter . advide din 


IG tawny 
ur 2] From 


be fo ——— as to be the occaſi 


make re! 


to ieward a herald, ene 


ing on err to Wal- 
Sy words: 


bs aa 
5 bn 1 1 : *. 
275 1 1 3 
F Ts, 7 8 2 1 w 2 — 


bimſelf 2— 


ound ⁊vit 17 red W 


mhed ; < My defive is, 1 none « of y on 
on that I in my defence ſhall colour and - 


your tawny ground with the effuſion of chriſtian Lord. When 
he [Henry] had thus anſwered the herauld, he 


warde, and licenſed him to depart.” Mulone. 
it appears from many ancient books 


oe. im @ greate re- 


that it was Fo cuſtomary 


_ . . or n r ns 


N 


devil. 
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X. Hen. We arein God's hand, brother," not in theirs; 
March to the bridge; it now:draws towatd night + — 
Beyond the river we Il encamp ourſelves; 


And on to-morrow dic en march 1272 oe 
4 DIETS? "4 17 0 <7 ' 3 I ile ＋ 010 
. 5 drt Ee. 2 E N E v. 
os 48 8 Rt en at's Eg Pay: ol : | 
Th Hr Cay DEITY WG toe] 


Enter the e Confable of . the Lord Rambures, th Dub 
8 p Orleans, Iovphiny 4275 Others. 


Fx corn 11 have. the belt armour of the. world 
Would, it were day! 

Orl. You have an expellent armour ; 4 but let my horſe 
have his due, f | 

Con. It is the beſt horſe of Europe. 1 

Orl. Will it never be morning? Pe 

Dau. My lord of Orleans, and. my loca high eder, 

you talk of horſe and ; armour, 

Orl. You are as well, provided of hoe; as any prince in 
the world. 
Dau. What a long night is this ! I, will not chan 

horſe with any that treads but on four paſterns. C4 

ha! He . from the earth, as if his entrails were 
hairg (7) 3 le cheval volant, the | Pegaſus, 9u a ler narines 

de few! When 1- beſtride him, I ſoar, I am a hawk; he 
trots the air; the earth ſings when he touches it; the 
baſeſt horn of his hoof is more muſical than 250 pipe ol 
Hermes. 

Orl. He's of the colour of ther nutmeg; 

Dau. And of the heat of the ginger. It is a beaſt for 
Perſeus : ; he is IE 4 air and fire ; 5 and the dull _ 


1 x? 


" Dy K. Bondi * * 5 E «if bis N were + des 1 Alluding to 
the bounding. of tennis-balls, which were ſtuffed with hair, as appte#'5 
from Much Ado about Nathing : — and the old ornament of lis 
hath already ſtuff'd tennis-balls.” Marburton. 


Ss 


Ns rr 


„ CT ” 
* 
** 


of earth and water never appear in him (8), but only in 
patient ſtillneſs, while his rider mounts him: he is, in- 
deed, a horſe; and all other jades you mey eall - beaſts (9). 


Con. Indeed, my lord, it is a moſt abſolute and excellent 


hore. | 


Dev. It is che prince of palficys; bis neigh is like 
the bidding of a monarch, and his countenance enforces +. 


e. 8 "I | # 
Dau. Nay, the man hath no wit, that cannot, from 
the riſing of the lark to the lodging of the lamb, vary 


deſerved praiſe on my palfrey: it is a theme as fluent as 


the ſea; turn the ſands into eloquent tongues, and my 
horſe is argument for them all: *tis a ſubject for a ſo- 
| rereign to reaſon on, and for a ſovereign's ſovereign to 
ride on; and for the world (familiar to us, and unknown) 
to lay apart their particular functions, and wonder at him. 

Vor, VIII EB 1 ee 


* 


18) ze is pure air and ffre; and the dull alamenis of earth an] water 
never appear in him,] Thus Cleopatra, ſpeaking of herſelf; 
« lam ..ir and fire; my other elements | 
„I give to baſer life.” Stevens 
do, in our author's 441k Sonnet: = 
« —ſo much of carth and werer wrought, | | 
4 muſt attend time's leiſure with my moan.” 1123 
Again in Tewelfth Nights Do not our lives conſill of the four good 
Tl - 
(9) —end all other jades you may call —beafls,] Beaſt is always em- 
vioyed as a contemptuous diſtinction. So, in Mauchelb A 
* =—< what bef-was t then, 5 
c That made you break this enterrrize to me? 
Anin, in Timon ©, —what a wicked bea? was I to'disfurniſh myſelf 
avainſt ſo good a time?“ Stecvens. We 
Mr. Maſon has mentioned a paſſage in Hamlet, in which the word 
be is not uſed as a contemptuous diſtinftion ; . 
* —and to ſuch wond'rous doing brought his horſe. 
As he had been incor;s'd and deminatur'd ” 
With the brave beg. | | 
do not however think there is any ground for the tranſpoũtion pro- 
Pſcd by Dr. Warburton, who would make jades and beafts. change places. 
Words under the hand of either a tranfer iber or compoſitor, never thus 
W Fo oP ack their placcs. The dauphiit evidently means, that no other 
"viſe has ſo good a title as his, to the appellation peculiarly appropriat- 
tg that fine and uſeful animal. The general term for quad: ue may 
er for all other hoſes, Malene. | | | 
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I.once writ a ſon „and began. thus: Wauder 


UT! | in ſo to one's miſſreſs. 
S nes WET Wii} F 
Dan. Then did they imi f which I. con 

» 


the, preſeipe priſe aber 


(1) Vonder of nature, Here, I ſuppoſe, ſome fooliſh poem of our 
author's time is ridiculed; which indeed partly appears from the anſwer, 
? 8 4 Warburton. 
(2) — like a lerne of Ireland, your French hoſe off, and in your firait troſ- 
bei. Trofſers appear to mack ey been n e ie kerns of 
| Ireland anciently rode without breeches, and therefore frait trofers, 1 
believe, means only in their naked ſkin, which fits cloſe to them. The 
word is (till preſerved, but now written trowſers. Sternen!. 

« Trowſes,”* ſays the explanatory Index to Cox's Hiflory of Ireland, 
et are breeches and ſtockings made to ſit as cloſe to the body as can be.” 
Several of the morris-dancers reprefented upon the print of my win- 
dow; have ſuch hoſe or ſtrait trowſers ; but the poet ſeems by the wag- 
giſh' context ro haye a further meaning. 7. | | 
The old copy reads. fr. The correclion was made by Mr, Theo- 
bald; who obſerves, that “ by ſtrait troſſers the poet means ſemoribus 
denudatis, for the kerns of Ireland ore no breeches, any wore than the 


S:otch Highlanders. The explication is, T think, right: but that the 


ketas of Tieland . rode without bieeches, may be donbied. 
It is clear from Mr. Tollet's note, and from many paſlagts in books of 
oor author's age, that the Triſh Arait 10s or browſers Were not merely 

rative; though, in conſequence of te ir being made extiemely tight, 
Shakſpeare has here employed the words in an equivocal ſenſe.“ Bum. 
e and paned hoſe, ſays Bulwer in bis Artißeiul Changeling, 1653 


were, ſince I can remember, in faſhion, but now our hoſe ate made 10 
- cloſe to our breeches, that, like Ir trouſers, they too manifeſtly diſ- 
cover the dimenſion of every part“ The quotation is Mr. Collzns's. 
When Sir John Perret, Lord Deputy of Ireland in! 535, inſiſted on 
the Triſh nobility wiaring the Engliſn dreſs, and appearing in parliament 
in robes, one of chum; being very loth to change his old habit, i 


— 


"Of tl 
firait by 


(3), 


un the 


KING HENRY: V. 


— Th Be warn'd by me then: they that ride fo, and ride 


agment in horſemanſliip.” | 


nor warily, fall into foul bogey, I hag _ have a 


to my miſtreſs. 


Con. I had as . 2 20 * 4 51 


Dau, I tell err  confiuþfe; bon fu GER 
Cm. I stic make as e LI boaſts that) if Thad: A oY 


k e kr et la 
Rn tk uſe © of any g 


to my miſtreſs. 


Dau. Le chien ft retourn 
truie lavee au bourbier: thou 


Cen Yet do 1 not aſe my horfe . y or any 
ſuch proverb, ſo little kin to the pu ole. 9 
Ram. My lord conſtable; the a ur, that Mine in Four 


tent to· iight, are thoſe ſtars, or ſuns, upon ĩt? 
Con. Stars, my lord. =P 
Dau. Some of them will fall — 1 hope. Fer 
Con. And yet my ſky ſhalt not want: of 


Dau. 'That may be, for, you bear. a many erer ally 5 


and 'twere more honour, ſome were away. 


Con. Even as your horſt bears your "ra ; who would 
trot as well, were ſome of 
Dau. "Would I were able to load. Tha Wh his deſert ! | 
Will it never be day? I will trot to-morrow Aa mile, and my 


your brags di 


way ſha'l be paved iN Engliſh faces. 


Con. I will 


not ſay ſo, for fear I ſhould be faced"out * 


of my way : But I would .it were morning, for I would 
tain be about the ears of the Engliſh. __ 
Ram. Who will goto hazard with me we twenty * 


priſoners IN ? 


a well as me. 


that the deputy would order his 3 to walk th 
wih him in trowſers, for then, (ſaid he,) the boys l laugh at him 


Wel ſhoots 


dee alſo Ware's Antiquities and Hiſtory of Ireland, ch. ii. edit. 1705 x: 
„Ol che other garments of the Iriſh, namely of their little coats, and. 


ſrait breeches, called #rouſes, I have little worth notice to deliver.” - 


(3) de will go to hazard asi me; for treuen Laus 1 ?] de, 
in 25 old * Henry V.: 


Malone. 
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Con. You muſt firſt. go yourſelf to hazard, ere you hare 


them, 3 
Dau. "Tis dat ght, I'll go arm myſelf. [Exit 
Orl. The Dauphin longs 87 re | . 


Ram. He longs to eat the Engliſh, 

Con. U think, he will eat all he kills. 

Orl. By the white hand of my lady, he's a gaflant prin 

Con. Swear by her foot, that ſhe may tread out hes =” 

Orl. He is, ſimply, the moſt active gentleman of Trance. 

Con. Doing is activity: and he will Rl be doing. 

Orl. He never did harm, that I heard of. 

Con. Nor will do none n be will 5 tha 
good name ſtill. | | | 

Orl. 1 know. him to be ant. 

Cen. I was told that, by one ibat knows him bye than 


you. 

Orl. What's he? 

Con. Marry, he rol me fo himſelf and he ſaid, he cxrd 
not Who knew it. 

Or. He needs not, it is no hidden virtue in him. 

Con. By my faith, fir, but it is; never any body ſaw it, 
but his 3 (4) : *tis a hooded valour; and, when it ap- 
pears, it will bate (5). 

Orl. III will never ſaid well, 

"Con. I will pul that 8 0 (6) with—There/ is 9 in 
W 5 . 

UT 


Come and von ſee what me tro at the king's drummer vn fe.” 

Faith, me will tro at the carl of Northumberland; and now L will 

tro at the king himſelf,” &c. 

This incident, however, might have been Jorgilbes by the cn. 
et bern. 


(4) —bis pn 1 He has beaten nobody yet but his a 
fon. 


d b 4 nooded watour, and when it appears, it avill bate.] Thisis | 


Fai with alluſion to falcons, which are kept hooded when they ale not . 
fly at game, and as ſoon as the hood is off, bait or flap the wing. The 
meaning is, the Dauphin's valonr bas never been let looſe upon an enc- 
my, yet, when 288 makes his firſt eſſay, we ſhall ſee how he will i 


(6) I will cop thes b Alluding to the * of capping 
1 5. Fohaſon, 


aa 
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* 


22 And I will take up that with=—Give the devil his 
due. 

Con. Well placed; there ſtands your friend ber 'the 
devil: peaking very eye of that proverb, with —A pox 
f the devil (7). - 
0:1 You are the better at proves, by how much—A. 
ſool's bolt is ſoon ſhot. 

Con. You have ſhot over. © | 

Ori. Ti not the rſt time you were ee. 


Enter a Meſſenger. > 


Me 4 My Jord high conſtable, "the Fake. be within 
fifteen hundred paces of your tent. . 

Con. Who hath meaſured the ground ? 

Me. The lord Grandpre.-* 

Con. A valiant and moſt. expert gentleman. —Would it 
were day !—Alas, poor Harry of Englaed ! he longs not 
for the 8 as we do. 

Orl. What a wretched and peeviſh (8) fellow is this kiog 
of England, to mope with» his fat-brain'd followers fo far. 
out of his knowledge! | 

Cen. If the Engliſh bad any apprehenſion, they would run 


away. 
Orl. That they lack; for if their heads had any in- 
telletual armour, they could never wear ſuch heavy bead- 
pieces. 
Ram. That iſland of England' breeds very valiant. crea- 
tures 3 their maſtiffs are of unmatchable courage. 8 
rl. Fooliſh eus! that run winking into the mouth of 
a Ruſſian bear, and have thieir: heads oruſh'd like rotten. 
apples: You may as well ſay, that's-a valiant flea, that 
dare eat his breakfaſt on the lip of a lion 
Con. Juſt, juſt; and the men do ſympathiſe with the 
* in rea and — coming 5 2 their 
wits 


(). —with—A pox 83 The qvartes 1600; and 2608 read, 
with a jogge of the devil. Steevent. 

(8) — pee vi ſo—] in ancient language, Gmified-<foolith. ſilly. Many 
examples of this are given in a note on Cymbiline, . be. 7: — He's 


lange aud Seca 7065. ter a ens. git 
' 
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wits with their wiyes 2. and] then give them great TY 
of beef (9), and iron and ſteel, "oy will eat ke n 
and fight like devilss 
D 2 V „buche k 9 * are e e a t W 
Then we ſh nd to- morro w the have * ſto· 
machs to eat, and — eee; 
Come, ſhall we about it? Mg: ae! 
Orl. It is now two o'clock : but, Je ©. en 
We ſhall have hne 2 eee 2 


. . 6 - 4 - * . 
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When creeping murmur, and the poring * 
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Wl Dive, tem gre a; 1 Sog in K Edward UI, N 
| but icant vi of their ebines of beef, 
055 And take away their downy featherbed,” Kc. Steswens. 
br aurhof had the enkel e He Weg: 1 ＋xcep an Engliſh 
15 e en from hi warm _ ae *&c. E 1 
So alſo in the old King! Het 
2 Why, take an een out of his warm bed, 
And his ſtale drink, but one moneth 
Ad, Alas, whar will become of him . en 
wats) —f the univerſe.) Univerſe for borizon : for we are not to think 
" Shakſpeare ſo ignorant as to imagine it was night over the whole globe 
at once. State | 
There is a proof that Shahapzenre knew' * ee day, 
in Macbetb : 
cer ibe one [ 5 5 . 
1 * Natureſceme dead.” 8 n . 


% 
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From camp to camp, — the foul womb of night. 
The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds es 
That the fix d centinels almoſt receive _ e 
The ſecret whiſpers of each other's watch 2) 
Fire anſwers fire (3); and through their paly flames _ 
Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face{4) : 
Steed threatens ſteed, in high and boaſtful neigbhs 
riercing the nightꝰs dull ear; and from the tents (5), . 


* 


But there was no great need of any juſii cation. The univerſe in its 


original ſenſe, no more means this globe ſingly than the tirenit of tl. 
bolizon; but, however large in its philoſophical ſenſe, it may be posti- 
cally uſed for as much of the worſd as falls under obfervation. Let 
me 1emark further, that ignorance cannot be certainly inferred from 
inaccuracy. Knowledge is not always preſent. Jab. ſon. El! 
* ſy ſnd, i. e. gent ly, lowly, So, in the Sacred IV: its 
ings, a fill, mall voice.” Malorc. | | ? 
1) The ſecret whiſpers of each other” wwatch 4 Holinſhed ſays. 4hat ike 
diſtance between the two at mies was but two hundred gy 12 85 
ES - ine. 
(3) Fire 1 fre ;] This e:renmſtance is alſo taken ficr; FF vine 
ſhed :—bnt at their coming in“ o the village, fre were made (by ihe En- 
-gliſh,)-to give light on every ſide, as there fixewiſe were in the French. 
(4) —the other's umber'd face:] Unber'd certainly means Here e. 
bored by the gleam of the fires, Liber is à ark yellow earth. bronght 
from Umbria i Italy, which being wied with water produces ſuch a 
duſky yellow colour as the pleam of fie by night ives to the counte- 


'nance, Our #othor*s profeſiion "probibly fu niſhed Him with this epi- 


| thet;-for from an od mantifcript play in my pbſſt Mon; entitied T Tel. 
tale, it appears that amber was uſed in the Rage-texhibirions ot Kis tiwe 
In that piece one of the marginal Arettns k, . He amber s 8 » 
Of this epithetuſed by Shikfptare in hisdeRtiption of res feflefen- 
by night, Mr. Pope knew the valve, and has tranſp!anted it into the 
b Yiad on a Hike aſion: * . - ws E 55 4 A — * oy 
- «© Whoſe ember tarmsby turns thick flaſhes end. 
Umber is a brown colour. So, in A. you like if? _ 
% And with a kind df er fin ge ee 

The diſtant viſages of thefoldiers would certainly appear of. this hue 
when beheld through the Hght '6f midnight Fres. Seven. 


(5) Dani from the belt, Kt] See the preparation'for the bartle be- 


tween Palamon and Arcite in CBaucer- 3 1 
„And n themotwe; when thethy*affity,  . _, 
“ Of herf and harneis nbiſe and Ulktteritis © 
| "25. "EO Fir <7" TOONS COT. 3279S 5, 
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Ihe armourers, accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers clgſing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. kn 
The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll; 3 
And the third hour of drowſy morning name (6). 
Proud of their numbers, and ſecure in foul, 
The confident and over-luſty French 
Do the low-rated Engliſh play at dice (7); 
And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night, | 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp | 
So tediouſly away. I he poor condemned Engliſh, 
Like ſacrifices, by their watchful fires ' 
Sit patiently, ud inly ruminate -. _ 
Phe morning's dangers ; and their geſture ſad, 
Inveſting lank-lean cheeks (80, and war- worn coats, 
Preſenteth them unto the gazing moon (9) ; 


80 
5 iN 
« There was in the hoſtehies all aboute - 
* The fomy itrdes on the golden bridel 
Gnawing, and fuff the armurcres a % 2 5 
ub file and bummer priking to and fro.” J. Wartm, © 
. 46) of 1 morning name.] The oſd copy reads The 
emendation is Mr. Tyiwhitt's. Sit T. Hanmer, with almoſt equal pio- 
| bability, reads, | ? EDT TEN * | 
And the third hour of drowſy morning's nam*d. Malone. 
(7) De the law-rated Engliſh play at dice ;] i. e. do play them away at 
dice. Warburton... | 225 8 
From Holinſhed : * The Frenchmen in the mean while, as though 


they had been ſure of victory, made great triumphe, for the captaines 
bad determined before how to divide the ſpoil, and the fouldiers the night | 


before bad plaid the Engliſhmen at dice.” Malone. 1 8 | 
RS 905 Inseln 23 cheeks, —)] I fancy Shakſpeare migbt hare 
written — ln faftiag, lank-lean-cheeks, —&c, Heul. . 3 
Cubange is unneceſſary. The harſhneſs of the metaphor is * 
offends, which means only, that their looks are inveſted in mourn u 


geſtures. Such another harſh metaphor occurs in Much Ado about 125 


| 5 For my part, Iam fo attir'din wonder, 
know not what to fay.”” Steevens. 0 
Gefture only relates to their checks, after which word there ſhov 


— 2 as in the firſt folio, In the ſecond ſong of Sidney's Arepbel and 


« Anger invefts the face with lovely grace,” 7 enge 
(9), Freſenteth them— The old copy has—preſented. The emendæ 


5 2 . 3 2 ＋ « 5 : ; ſed by Mr- 
tion, which in my opinion needs no juſtification, ana wg. ge” 
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So many horrid ghoſts. O, now, who will behold. 
The royal captain of this ruin'd band, 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
Let him cry Praiſe an 423 on his head! 

For forth he goes, and viſits all his-: Hoſt; 

Bids them good morrow;. with a modeſt ſmile; 

And calls them—brothers, friends, and counrymens 
Upon his royal face there is no note, "4 

How dread an army hath enrounded him; 

Nor:doth he dedicate one jqt of colour. hor f 
Unto the weary aud all · waiched night: 7 9 % gf 1 | 
But freſaly looks, and over- bears attaint, os | 
With cheerful ſemblance, ,and ſweet majeſty ;; _- 

That every wretch; pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plueks comfort from his n 1-0 = 
A largeſs en r like the ſun, | . : 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, | 

Thawing cold fear. Then, mean and. gentle al u, 

Behold, as. may unworthineſs define, 

A litle touch of Harry. in- the night: 

And ſo our ſcene muſt to the battle fly 35 4 

Where, (O for:pity !) we ſhall ch diſyrace— - 

With four or ſive moſt vile and ragged foils, _ 
Right ill diſpos'd, in brawl ridiculous, — 


The name of Agincourt : Yet, fit. and ſve T | ; - ö J 
* things (2), ; what their. mockeries be. [Ex _— 


Steevens. The falſe concord is found i in every page of the old editions, KS. | 
cre it cannot be corrected. _ - = 
A paſſage in King Henry V. P. III. in which the ſame falſe concord = 
is 8 may ſerve to- ſupport and juſtify the emendation e 1 
made: - | 
« The red roſe and the white are in his Hoe, ; | + 
The fatal-colours of our ſtriving houſes : 5 8 "I 
he one his purple blood right well reſembleth ; 
* The other his pale cheeks, methinks, preſenteth,”" 
O'the two laſt lines there is no trace in the old play on which the Third 
part of King Henry VT. is founded. Malone. 
\ (1) Then, mean, &c.] Old Copy—That wean. CorreQed by Mp. 
Theobald, Malone. 
' (2) Minding true things] To mind is the fame as to call to remem » 
brance, Jobaſon. | fe 
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r: 1 7 F IE 
5 S CIENN E I. os 


Enter King Henry, Bedford, and Gloſter. 

| K. Hen. Gloſter, tis true, that we ure in great danger; 
The greater therefore ſuould our eourzge be. 5 
Good morrow, brother Bedford. Gd Almighty ! 
There is ſome ſoub of gendneſs in things evil, 
Would men obſervingly diſtil ĩt out: 
For our bad neighbour makes us early-ſtirrers, 
Which is both healthful, and good huſbandry : 
Beſides, they are our-dutward confeiences, 
And. preachers torus all; admonifhing, 
That we ſhould 'drefs:us' fairly for our end (3). 
Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the deviFhimſelf. 


Good morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpingham (4) 
A good ſoft pillow for that good white head —— 
Were better than a churliſh turf of France. . 


* 


{ 30 That wwe ſhould 'dreſs vs fairly or o:1r-end.] Dreſs us, I believe here 
_  :means adreſt us, 1. e. prepareiounſclves z: and: I-have printed the-word 
: - accordingly.” So before, in this pla- | 
| « To-morrow for the march are we addrefs'd.” Malone. 
Drefs, ” its common actreptation, is the true reading. So, in K. En- 
IV. P. o : : | | | 
| 2 „ They come like facrifices i their trim.” Ster vous. 
(a) —old Sir Thomas Erpingbam :] Sir Thomas Erpingham came over 
£ Boh e from: Bretagne, and was one of the commiſſioners to 
receive king Richard's abdication.. Edward's MS. 5 
Bir Themas Erpingham was- in Henry V's time warden of Dove 
caſtle. His arms are ſtill viſible on one ſide of the Roman Pharos. 


Stro dera. 


Po 
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Erp. Not. ſo; my liege ; this lodging likes me beuer, 
Since I Hos thy *ne Tag lie, I like, a king: 

K. Hen. "Tis good for men to love their preſent pains, 
Upon example; ſo tbe, ſparit is caſed... | 
And, when tlie ' mind.is quicken d, out of doubt, 

The organs, and dead before, 


Break up their drowſy grave, and newly. more 
With caſted. ſlough and freſh le gerity 85 

Lend me thy x Sir Thomas, — rothers boch, 
Commend me to the princes in our camp; | 
Do my good morrow to them; and, anon, 
Deſire them all to my pavillion. 5 

Glo. We. ſhall,.. my'liege.. - » 
[Exc Gloſter and Bedford. 5 
| Shall I attend your grace ? 

K. Hee. No, my good knight; 

Go with my brothers to my lords of England: 
and my boſom muſt debate awhile, 
And then I would no other com 


Trp. The Lordi in heaven bleſs „ Harri 


Exit Erpingham. 
K. * . eld heart * peak — 
* 
Ar — 


Fiſt. Jui. va la ? 

K. Hen A friend. $ 

Pit. Diſcuſs unto me; Ark OR FP 4 
Or art thou baſe, common, and popular? 

K. Hen. I am a gentleman of a company.” - | 5 

Pit. Trail ſt thou the puiſſant pike? Sa 

X. Hen. Even ſo: What are you? 

Pipe. AF good a n as 08 775 


3 K. Hen, 


(5). With. cafled hoeb—3; — is: „thin which hn 8 an- 
nually throws uff, and by the change oß whiettthe is ſupphſed to le gain 
neu vigour and freſh youth. - Legerity is lightneſs; nimblene ſs. Fobnſoa, 


Legerity. is a word uſed n Jonſon in Every Blox out of bis Hu- 


me!r, Steevens. 


— 
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A. Hen. Then you are a bitter than the king. 
Pift. The king's a bawcock, and a hextrof golds - 
A A of life, an imp of fame (6j ö 
arents good, of fiſt moſt valiant: © 
ye his dirty ſhoe, and from my heart-ſtrings 
love the lovely bully. What's =_ name? 
XK. Hen. AR le Roy. 7455 
Piſt. 3 a Corniſh name: are thou ef Col 
crew 15 
A. Hen. No, I am a Welſhman. | | 
Pift. Know'ſt' thou Fluellen + 
* Yes. | 
Pi. Tell him, I'll Sal his leek about his pate; 


Iron Saint Davy's day. 


K. Hen. Do not you wear your aasee in your cap that day, 
leſt he knock that about yours. 
Pift. Art thou his friend? 

Hen And his kinſman too. 
Pt 92 The figo for thee then ! | 
K. Hen I thank you: God be wits you ! Phe 
Pi My name is Piſtol call d [Extt. 
.: Mom. "It fons (7) well ned ape hercenels, 


Buer Fluellen, and Gower, freely. 


8 Captain Fluellen ! 
Flu So! in the name of Cheſhu Chiift, foeak has (8). 


It is dae e n in the: univerſe 'orld, * 
; e 


175 es imp 2 An imp is a Boot in its primitive . but 
me ns a ſn in 488 In Holinthed, p, $51, the laſt words of 
lord Cromwell are preſet ved, who jays, —and after him that bis 
fonne prince Edward, that goodlic impe, way long e over you,” 


Steevens, 


(73 7: forts—) k e. it agrees. Bo, i in Chapman' s verſion of the 15th 


book of the O 


« His faire long lance well /orting with his hand. See, ver. 
18). -bei lower.] The earlieſt of the quartos reads ſp 
which in that of 1608 is made iber. The alterations ds in the 


a ſeveral quattos, and in all the folios that ſucceeded the firſt, by the va- 
rigus printers or correctors 3 — Gs ny paſſed, art 


eak fewer s 


— 
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the true and auncient prerogatifes and laws of the wars 


is not kept: if you would take the pains but to examine 


the wars of Pompey the great, you ſhall find, I warrant 
„ that there is no ti taddle, nor pibble pabble, in 
. camp; I warrant you, you ſhall find: the cere- 


| monies of the wars (9), and the cares of it, and the forms 


of it, and the ſobriety of it, and the. modeſty of it, to be 


etherwife. 8 55 | 
night. 12 Vfl! WO 
Flu. If the enemy is an aſs and a fool, and a pratin 
coxcomb, is it meet, think you, that we ſhould alſo, loo 


you, be an aſs, and a fool, and r prating coxcorab-z in your 


own conſcience now? 
Flu. J pray you, and beſeech you, that yon wilt. 
3:2: + ++" | Enxiyue Conet bed Fluellen, 
K Hen. Though it appear à little out of faſhion, - * 
There is much care and valour in this Welſhman. | 


eee Walter 


with them no authority whatſoever ; yet here the correction Bappens, I 
think, to be right, The editors of the folio read ſpeale ter. ] have 
no doubt that in their Mi. (for this play they evidently printed from 
a Mſ. which was not the caſe in ſome others,) the word by the carc- 
leſineſs of the tranſcriber was lever, (as in. that. copy from which 
the quarto was piinted,) and that, in order to obtain ſome ſenſe, they 
changed this to f:wver. Fluellen could not with any propriety cal} on 


Gower to ſpeak fexver, he not having uttered a word except . Captain 


Fluellen.“ Mee ing Fluell:n late at night, and not being certain who 
he was, he merely pronounced his name. Having addreſſed him in 
too high a key, the Welchman reprimands him; and Gower juſtifies 
himſelf by ſaying that the enemy ſpoke ſo loud, that the Engliſh could 
- hear them all night. But what be ſays as he is going out, puts, I think, 
the emendation that I have adopted, beyond doubt. I will do as you de- 
fire ; © 1] will ſpeak ler. : . | 
 Shakſpeare has here as uſual followed Holinſhed: Order was taken 
by commandement from the king, after the army was firſt ſet -in bat- 
. tayle array, that no noiſe or clamour- ſhould be made in the * 
lg) Iuarrant I1 find the ceremonies of the wars, &c.] Amongit 
the laws and __— — down Raven Eart 1 Leiceſter 
in the Low countries; and printed at Leyden, 1586, one is, that no 
man ſhall make any outerie or noiſe in any watch, ward, ambuſh, or 
any other place where filence is requiſite, and necefſarie, upon paine of 
loſe of life or limb at the general's diſcretiop.” "Reed. 


Gow. Why, the enemy is loud; you heard him all 


— 
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$ . ＋ * :, „ 
z S's 7 1 8 „ . 38 a N x - * , ; L bas 7 F we 8 >» + 
4 Be "if + 4 ef. „ 3 2 ** EE ISLES 5 % „ 
8 e 8 £ WOE | L 
3. p a 9 *- 
: 4 4 - , N 
— , | 2 N 
; q . . 2 4 . . . yy VE ; 
* 1 0 4 
— 4 5 
_— * 


ee rechen dub Hates, is not chat the-mouning which 
ease youder? pe N 
2 4 „6 ˙ W 


| 813 -U Ye ; EE FO 33 
. We ſee. yonder the beginning of the day, but. 1 
think, r n 
K. Hen. A friend. | CERA 
_ 3 ſerve; you ? 
-. | Aoen.\ Under-Sir:Fhomas:Erpingham. 
Mill. A, good old commander, and a moſt kind gentle- 
* : ee what thinks he of our eſtate? | 
Hen: Even as men wreck'd-upon-a a ſan that look to 
be waſli't off the net tide. b 5 
Bates. He hath not told his thought to the king? 
K. Hen. No; nor it is not meet he ſhould. For, though. 
I ſpeak it to ou, I think, the king is but a man, as I am: 
the violet to him, as it doth to me; the element ſhews. 
to him, as it doth to me; all his ſenſes have but human 
conditions (1) : his ceremonies laid by, in his nakedneſs he 
appears but à man; and thongh his affections are higher 
mounted than ours, yet, when they ſtoop, they ſtoop with 
the like wing ; therefore when he ſees reaſon of fears, as 
we do, his fears, out of doubt, be of the ſame reliſh as ours 
are; Vet, in reaſon, no man ſhould poſſeſs him with any. 
e oy | i ee 


[i) = enitient :] ate gualitiet. The meaning is, that objects are re- 
pre ſented by his ſenſes to him as to other men by theirs. What is dan- 
ger to another is danger likewiſe to him, and When the feels eur. it is like 1 
the fear of meaner mottals. b  _ | 22 . 
® though bis affettions are higher mounted -than« eure, yet, when they 
ſtoop, n aba iile ng] This paſſage alludes: to the ancien? 
port of nry. When the hawk, after foaring aloft, or ie high, 
deſcended imĩts flight, it was. ſaid to fa. Son in an old ſong on faleoniy 
_.-in\my Mi. of old ſongs, p. 480: (7 | 5 
EEE nt: _— Ir . 
Her marke jumpe upon, 
„and mounteth.the welkin:ickeare ; 
, Whetthefa)knerhe whoopes, -  _ 
« Triumphing in her chauntieleare. Fercy. 
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appearance A, lolbche, by-\thowiog dn, Hdd dime 
hbist army. 

— He may hen -nthav ourrard-evurage ether: will but, 

TR atis he- eduld wil hiunſelf inthe 
ames up to the neck; and ſo I would he were, r 
adventutes, ſo-weweremuitthere. 
, Fn By-my 4roth, - I -wilhfpekle my — 
- kings I thidk, the-wonld-not eki any where-but 
« whefe he is. | 

Bates, Then, cih e eee e 
ſure to be ranſom'd; Anda many por me Hs lives fwd. 

K. Hen. I dare ſay, b eve him not oil, to wiſſi him 
here alone; howſoever you ſpeak this, tefiſeel other: men's 
minds: Methitiks, I could motidie anynu¹ere ſa contented, 
as in the king's company y his: aue r 0s ny IM 
* (2). "+: Ir 8 

Will” That's more thaw we 1e e 

1 Ay, or more (Aber Basie bebe; SE we 
know enough, if we know we are the Ring's ſubfects: if his 
cauſe be wrong, our: obediente to the kiaꝶ wpes che orime of 
it out of us. 

ill. But, if the Lunſe. beet cheekingthimſelf 

\ hath-a heavy reckoning to make; When all theſe-leps,” and 
arms, and: heads, chopp' d off in / a battle, fhallf join together 
at the latter day, and try all We died at ſuch a place; 
ſome, ſwearing z ſome, crying for a furgeon; ſome, upon 
their wives left poor behind them; nome⸗ upon the 
debts they owe; ſome, upon their children rauly left (4). 
. afeard there are eb de wel 1 we] 

$7 3 r 


(20 wy cabling "_ 4 W 80 nee 
— calling his ae his ſouldiers/abotite kim{-be {Henry V. 
made to them a right harty oration, requi;ing them to play the men, 
that they might obtaine a glorious victorie, as there was good hope they 
ſhould, if they wonld zemember e cauſe and quarret lor the whiche 
they tought,” Malone. 

(3) Bates. Ay, or more, Ne. ] This ſentiment does not correſpond with 
what Bates has juſt before ſaĩd. Phe ſpeech, Ibellave, ſhould be given 
to Court, Malone, 4 ; £ 

(4) —their children raw That 3 is, wit 0 preparations tly, 
 fuddenly. What is not — So, in Macbeth : 4 £ 

15 n in-this. wm foe * * A . 


* 


— 


7 
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for how can they charitably diſpoſe of: any thing, when 
blood is their argument? Now, if theſe men do not die 


well, it will be a black matter for the king that led them 
do it; whom; to diſobey, were againſt all proportion of ſub. 


K. Hen. So, if a ſon, that is by his father ſent about 


merchandiĩſe, do ſinfully miſearry upon the ſea, the impu- 
tation of his wickedneſs, by your rule, ſhould: be impoſed 


upon his father that ſent him: or if a ſervant; under his 


_ -. maſter's command: tranſporting a ſum of money, be affail'd. 


by robbers, and die in many irreconcil'd iniquittes, you may 


call the buſineſs of the maſter the author of the ſervant's. 
_ _ damnation :—But this is: not ſo: the king is: not bound to 

anſwer the particular: endings: of. his ſoldiers, the father of 
his ſon, nor the maſter of his ſervant ; for they purpoſe not 


their death, when they purpoſe their ſervices. Beſides, 
there is no king, be his cauſe never ſo fpotleſs, if it come 


to the arbitrement of ſwords, can try it out with all un- 
| ſpotted ſoldiers. © Some, perad venture, have on them the 


guilt of premeditated and contrived murder; ſome, of be- 
guiling virgins with the broken ſeals of perjury ;-ſome mak- 


ing the wars their bulwark, that Have before gored the 


gentle boſom of peace: with pillage and robbery. Now, if 


theſe men have defeated the law, and out- run native puniſh- 
ment (5), though they can outſtrip men, they have no 
wings to fly from God: war is his beadle, war is his ven- 
geance; fo that here men are puniſh'd, for before · breach of 
the king's laws, in now the king's quarrel: where they 
feared the death, they have borne life away; and where they 
Would be ſafe, they periſh: Then if they die unprovided, 


no more is the king guilty. of their damnation, than he was 


before guilty: of thoſe impieties for the which they are now 
viſited, Exery ſubject's duty is the king's (6) ; but every 


ſubject's 


(5) —native Pn iſbnent, ] That is, puniſhment in their native conn- 
try, Heath. : „ = 


Bo, in a ſubſequent ſcene : 


% A many of our bodies ſhall, no doubt, 
« Find native graves.” Malone. 


| Native pukjſbment is ſuch as they are born to, if they offend. 


* (6) Every ſulje&? s , &c.] This is A very juſt diftinAion, and the 


| whole argument is well followed, and properly concluded. Jebuſ. 
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ſubje&'s ſoul is his own. Therefore ſhould every ſoldier in 
the wars do as every fick man in his bed, wafh every 
mote * out of his conſcience : and dying fo, death is to him 
advantage ; or not dying, the time was bleſſedly loft, where- 
in ſuch preparation was gained: and, in him that eſcapes, 
it were not fin to think, that, making God ſo free an offer, 
he let him out-live that day to ſee his greatneſs, and to teach 
others how they ſhould prepare. 
Mill.“ I is certain (7), every man that dies ill, the ill upon 
his own head, the king is not to anſwer for it. Ss 8 
Bates. 1 do not defirethe. ſhould anſwer for me; and yet 
Idetermine to fight luſtily for him. 
K. Hen. 1 myſelf heard the king ſay, he would not be 


ranſom d. 2 


Will. Ay, be faid ſo, to make us fight cheerfully; but, 
when our throats are cut, he may be ranſom'd, and we ne er 


the wiſer. _ my 198 a 
\ F. Hen, Ir live to fee it, 1 vill neter auff his word 
er. . | $i ee Vl a 

Will. "Maſs, you'll pay him then (8) 1 That's a perilous 
ſhot out of an elder gun (9), that a poor and a private diſ- 
pleaſure can do againſt a monarch I you may as well go about 
to turn the ſun to ice, with fanning in his face with a pea- 

> —eve eee) Old Copy — lb which was only theancient 

— mT Py -e, . | | 
ſpelling of mote. I ſuſpected, but did not know, this to be the caſe; when 

propoſed the true reading of a paſlage in K. Fob». Malans. 

7) Will. Tis certain, e.] In the quarto this little ſpeech is not 
given to the ſame ſoldier who endeavours to prove that the king was 
anſwerable for the miſchiefs of war; and who afterwards gives his 
plove to Henry. The perſons are indeed there only diſtinguiſhed by 

gures, 1, 2, 3.—But this circumſtance, as well as the tenour of tt 

preſent ſpeech, thews, that it does nat belong to Williams, who has ju 
been maintaining the contrary doctrine, It might with propriety be 
transferred to Court, who is on the ſcene, and ſays ſcarcely a word. 

(3) N y pay bim then #] To pay in old Jangnage meant to h 
or beat; and here ſignifies to bring to account, to puniſh. Lhe text is 
7 — gas from the folio and quarto. 225 £5 a AR 1 

9) —that's a perilous foot out of an aller gun; ] In the old play [the 
_ quarto 1600,} the thought is more r It is a great Tr tes 
an elder gun can do again a cannon, or à ſubject 55 a. monurch. 
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cedek 's Haather. Toulll never trüſt his owvord aſc?! rom 
{tis-a fodliſh ſaying: 
. Hun. \Four-reprodf — void ; 30 . 
f S n 
uarrel between if you hre. | 
. Hen, 11 eb Ib; N | 
Mill. HdowTbalk: . 5 
K. Hen. Give me any contained wil wearitin 
my bünnet: chen, if ever thou daraſt acknowledge i it, I will 
make it my quarrel.” 
Hill. Here's myaglove ;-gireme-anviher of thine, | 
X Hen. There. 
Mill. Phis ul Lalſo wear in my cap; : eee come 
to me and ſay, after to-morrow, This is my glove, by this 
. 3 5 mh 
en, If gver:Lhveitodfectt, Will, challenge it. 
Will. Thou dareſt as well be hang d. | 


. An. Wel, Tal do t, hoods ale thee ruck, 


company. 
; 4 5 kf thy ene, care dheegwell. 
5 ou '!Evgliſh :fools, obe 1 we 

| — Ton Ane el hen to 

. 3 214 

. Hen. Indeed, the French may lay twenty French 
crowns (1) to one, they will beat us; for they bear them on 
their ſhoulders : Hut it is no Engliſh eeaſon, to cut French 
crouns z and, vo- motrom, che king himſelf will be a clipper. 
L Eceun Soldiers. 

pom the king let us our Iles, our ſouls, (2), | 
"OE WEI. our. Ht: me . Cs 9 and 


7 —_ ax CY Ar a ig LIE ier ſurely no ne· 
4 for oppoſing. with Dr., i any alluſiom i thin piſage to 
the venereal diſeaſe, The conceit here ſeems to turn merely upon tho 


equivocal ſenſe of crotum, which. ſignißes either cin ot Tres 


2 the ting Ke There l fawerhing Seay Atiking and folem 
4 na 12 228 the. king · breaks immodiately as ſoon x he 
is left alone. CT mehing ke this, on leſs occafiens; every brea has, 
felt. ee and ſeriouſneſs ryſh ppon the mind upon the ſeparation 


al z N55 company, and ee after forced and e 2 


o ” 
x * 
$ * Oar 
/ 1 
- 0 - 
* : 
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Our ſins, lay on the hol ein . 2 os - vt 
O hard condition i- N born 3 200 . 
Subject to the breat Fevery os: TITS 
"Whoſe ſenſe no more nel Na wegen! | 5 9 Ad 
What infinite hearts eile müft kaag' x neglect, ee Se . 
That private men en; 55 eee S0 1. 


And what have king dt privates have got wo, 
dave ceremony, fave yganttal cerenivny? | ” SN, 
And what art thou, thou id 2 

What kind of gc art Thou, that ſüfferiſt . 
Of mortal griefs, chan de thy worthippers'? ” F*** 
What are thy rents? "what are th * . 
O ceremony, ſhew me but thy wo 1 
What is the ſoul of adgrttion 3)? 


Art thou aught elſe but Place; ok aud „ 


Creating awe and fear in other 1 
Wherein thon art Wer hippy being nerd, re in tr a a 
Than they in fearing. Fu Stare; Faw bl 


What aaf e of e ads Hot " 


#; 5 39 
| ns : 
7 x 2 FL. 4 5 ** Fc 1 
IPs chr ts . er 
L * 
R 
C7 Ss * 


1 3 1 Res SES 
Will it give W to gr cr OT 2 TIT PONG 


Canſt thou, de r eden dee Ar Ne 


Command the health fit? No, 

That play ſt * * * a . repoſe; ä 
(3) What th i.e, 4 worth — 

intrinkek ide the ful of ate tion ?=T IS Mo is” pep © is not in the | 


quarto,) reads— What is „ſcul df df {doration. -* 
<otreQed in the ſecond folio. For the other aeg now made, 
the preſent editor is anſwerable. Thy, the, and they, are frequently 
confounded in the old co copies, In many of our a $ plays, WC find 
 ſimitar expreſſions : in Titus ard Cre, e wy" very foo! bf 
ſel;“ in: K. Henry N. PI chen , hope; and | f 
Nb. Dream, * the ſoul of love.” Again, in the lay before us: 

| Dr. fohe There is one Aut of pin tings c Fl 

ohnſon read 

What is thy — O adoration 3 : 
But the miſtake appears to me more likely erden in / The 
"word thy'than'in: bf ; aud the enamples that T have n 
that opinion. —— 
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I am a king, that find thee; and I know, 
Tis not the balm, the ſcepter, and the ball, 
The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The enter-tifſued robe of gold and pearl, 


The farſed title (4) running fore r 9 

The throne he fits on, nor the tide of pom N | 
That beats 2 the high ſhore of thi gr, 

No, not all theſe, thrice gorgeous cere bay, 


Not all theſe, laid i m bed majeſtical, - 
Can fleep ſo ſoundly (5) as ny — wretched 3 | 
Who, with a body fill d, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to reſt, 3 with diſtreſaful bread | 3 
| Never ſees horrid night, the child of bell; 
But, like a Jacquey, from the riſe to ſet, - 
Sweats in the eye of Phœbus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elyſium; next day, after . 
Doth riſe, and help Hyperion to his AN 
And follows ſo the ever-running year 
Nr ofitable labour, to his grave: 

— for ceremony, ſuch a «AI 5 
Winding up days with toll, and. nights. with TY 


Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 


The flave, .a member of the country's peace, 
Enjoys it; but in groſs brain little wots, 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 
Whole boxrs, wy price beſt ada. „ 


N 
* + 


— 


Enter Eegin den, 


Eep My lord, your les jealous of your de 
aa through e to 884 . . x 15 


\ The farſed titte—) Farfed is. flu The r off titles with 
w 2 A king's name is 2 __ * 1 * Li ſenſe. 


obſer. 
So, in Al Money, by T. Lupton, 1578 : 8 
8 In 414 like a Sen cot morant with bats full nat? 
C bundly, Sec. Theſe 3 are exquilirely pleaſis- To 
= in the . Hale, 8 in Faw, A are PIO very po- 
etical. Job e. i . 


* 


* 


— 


110 HENRY . 


K. Hen. Good old ki 
Colle& them all 
Lil be before then.-  7© 
Erp.' I ſhall dot, ay bond. tt 
K. Hen. O Godof battles! 9 eiter, beef 
elch des act i | 
The ſenſe of reckoning, if the oppoſed numbers 
Pluck cw hears from them (6) Oe 0 0 Lond, 
O:net 


$ 4 10 
1 33 6.4 2 


(6) Aa * numbers W's, 2 | 
Pluck their bearts from them J] . oppdſed 
numbers. The very happy emendation nom adopted, is Mr. Tyr- 
whitt's. In King Jobn, edit. 1632, theſe words have again | been con- 
founded: 
« Lord of our preſence, Angiers, and you, 
inſtead of —ef you, The fame miſtake has, 1 think, rt TK alſo in 
Twelfth Night Folio; Wa: 
For, ſuch as we are made Foe we be,” 
where we ſhould certainly read 
« For, ſuch as we are made 4 ſuch we be.” . 

In the ſubſequent ſcene we have again the ſame thought. The Con- 

itable of France aſter exhorting his e to take e. | 
Do but behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 5 
« And your fair ſhew ſhall ſuch away their fouls, 
Leaving them hut the — and 1 of men. 

In. Hall's Chronicle, Henry IV, fol. 23, we find a tindred cm to 
that in the texts Henry encouraged his part fo, hat they took their 

bearts to them, and manly tought with their enemies.“ 

A paſlage in the ſpeech which the ſame chronicler has put into Hen- 
ry's mouth, before the battle of Agincourt, may alſo throw ſome light 
on that before us, and ſerve to ſupport: the emendation that has been 
made: * Therefore putting your only truſt in him, let not their multitude 
fear your hear tes, nor their great number abate your courage.” 

The paſſage ſtands thus in the guarto, 1600: 

Take from them now the ſenſe of reckoning, - 5 
« That the oppoſed numbers which ſtand before them, 

May not appeal their courage." 

This fully ce the.notion of an anonymous remarker, who undeg- 
ſtands the word pluck as optative, and ſuppoſes that Henry calls on the 
God of battlcs to def tire his ſoldiers of their hearts; that is, of their 
curage, for ſuch is evidently the meaning of the expreſſion ;—(ſo in the 
common phraſe, „have a good heart,” and in the paſſageJuſt quoted 
from Hall ;) though this commentator: chooſes to undezſtand dy the 
word=ſ:uſe and paſſions. . ? 

Mr. Theobald reads ie the oppoſed numbers, &c. He and ſome 
other commentators OE iadeed to think that ay word may be _ 
4 


Thad e e Arops aß blade 500 © 5 
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458 K. TNG ry NV 


O not n chink not upon 
My father Veel in com 
2 dichard's body have interred new; 

Þn it have w'd more gontite tears 


Five hundr 
Who twice 


Towasd h2aveny.to:patdon blood 
'Twwchantries (7), where the fad and — prieſts 


Sing ſtill for Richard's foul. More will I do: 
- Though all that I can do, is nothing worth ;. 


—— mx — come _ 
he (80. 


Lare in- eat pan, +) 9 . F —_ | 
Is-hold 


Xx 


22 ni Ns hr = 15 "0 
l . $1. 

tuted for Ai c if 8 ſenſe may be Sede but a word 

rarely to be ſubſtituted in the room of another, unleis either the emen 2 


tion bears ſuch an affinity to the corrupted reading; as that the error 
| i have ariſen from the miſtake of the eye or the ear of the com- 


or or traſiſcriber; or a word bas been caught inadvertently by the 
r from a pieceding or ſubſequent line. Malone: 

Theobald's alteration certaiuly makes a very good ſenſe; but, think, 
we might read, with. leſs deviation from the preſent dent, the op- 
poſed numbers, K. 

In conjectural criticiſm, 1515 mechanics, the perfection of the art, J 


apprehend; conſiſts in producing 2 given eſſect with the leaſt poſſible 


force. Tyrwhitt. 
(7) Two chautrier,] One- of theſe mofaſteriet was for Carthuſizn 


monks; and was calſed-Betblabimy the other was for religious men and 
women of the order of Saint Briuget, and was named Sion. They were 
or oppoſite ſidès of the Thames, he * manor n | 
now called Richmond.” - Mitlone. 

(5) Since that enitence comes all, 

; ene 1 7 ſays the . al that mM 
do is nolbing vv, is fo far from being an adequate expiation of the 
crime, that Henitence comes after ally, implering Pardon both for the erime 
and the expiation. Johnſon. pl 
Mr. Heathꝰs explication appears to me more corre, I am ſenſible 
that every thing of this kind, (works of piety and charity,) which wo 
done or-can do, wilFayail nothing towards the remiſſion of this 1s 5 
mo well knowithat after altthis is done, true penitence, an x ab 

ing pardon, Se. previouſiy and . * towar Jag 
tuning it. e | 


* * * * 8 
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OY WK 7+ - 37 
Enter Gloſter. 
- * | of Ay 


6b. My liege i 3 5 
K. Hen. My brother Gloſter's dice d é 
1 know thy,errapdy I: ul | with tee. * ah * 1 
The day, my friends, an aſſ thingaiftay farm. LR. 
4 
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Enter Dauphin, Orleans, Rambutes, and Lien. 


Dau. Montes a che- My horſe.]. val! lacquay ! har 
Orl. O brave ſpint!” . 2 |; 3 


7 


Dau. Via i caux & la terre (g. OF 


— 


(9) Via! les caux et lu terre, Viidvan.old:-bortatory exclamation, 
as utlons ! Fohnſon. © 1 | Yo ago ? 
Dr. Johnſon is right. 88, in Xing Edward III. 1596: 
„Then Via / for the ſpacious bounds of France!“ 
Again, in Marſton's M hat you Hill, 1607 : . | 
Tut, Via! let all run, go and ſquare ! Steevens J 


„ 
a. ba 
* 
* Pegs, 
38 
- 


This dialogue will be beſt explained by referring to the ſeventh ſcens 
of the preceding act, in which the Dauphin, ſpeaking in admiration of 
his horſe, ſays; „When 1 beſtiide him, I foar, I am a hawk he trots 
the air: —It is a beaſt for Perſeus; he is pure air and fre, and the dull 
elements of earch and water nevet appęat in him. He nom, ſceing lis 
horſe at 2 diſtance, attempts to ſay the ſame, thing in French: Zes eaux 
4% terre, the waters and the earth ae no /hara in my.borſe't compo- 
ſition, he was going to have ſaid; but is prevented by the duke of Or- 
leans, who replies, Can you add nothing mote ? Is he not air and fire? 
Yes, ſays the Dauphin, and even heaven itſelf. He had in the former 
ſeene called his hoſe M onder of nature. The words, however, may admit 
o a different interpretation. He may mean to boaſt, that, when on horſe- 

k, he can bound over all the elements, and even ſoar to heaven itſelf. 
| . a 5 1 Malone, - 


4 KING HENRY v. 
| Orl. Rien puic? Fair & b fu 
Dun. Ciel! couſin Orleat— 


Now, my lord Conſtab i © 
Con. „ how our ſteeds for preſent ſervice neigh. 
Dau. Mount them, and make incifion in their Ales; 
That their hot blood may ſpin in Engliſh eyes, | 
And doubt them (8) with ſuperfluous courage : Ha! 


* * 
8 * 
— 
— 
: 5 


Ram. What, will you have them weep our borſes' blood? | 


How ſhall we then behold their natural tears ? 
Enter a Meſſenger. 


Ma. The Engliſh are embattled, you French peers. 
: 4 To horſe, you gallant , | Bralght to hore ! 
Do but behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 
And your fair hos ſhall ſuck away their ſouls, 

Leaving them but the ſhales and huſks of men. EP 
There is not work enough for all our hands; 
Scarce blood enough in all their ſickly veins, 5 
To give each naked curtle- ax a ftain, | 
That our French gallants ſhall to-day draw out, 
And ſheath for lack of ſport: let us but blow on them, 
The vapour of our valour will o erturn te. 
"Tis poſitive gainſt all exceptions, lords, 


4 


| That 


(8) And dout them —} In the folio, where alone this paſſage is found, 
the word is wiitten doubt.” To dout, for to do ont, is a common phraſe 
at this day in Devonſhire and the other weſtern counties; where they 
often ſay, dont the fire, that is, put out the fire. Many other words of 


the lame ſtructure are uſed by out author; as, to den, i. e. to de on, le 


Aa i. e. to do off, Kc. In Humlet he has uſed the fame phraſe: 
* «© the diam of baſe | | 5 
D Doth all the noble ſubſtance of worth deut, &c. 0 
The word being provincial, the ſame miſtake has happened in bo 
places; doubt being pi inted in Hamlet inſtead of dout. . 
M.rxr. Pope for doubt ſubſtituted daunt, which was adopted in the 
ſequent editions. For the emendation now made [ imagined 1 1 
have been anſwetable; but on lookir g into Mr. Rowe's edition | __ | 
has anticipated me, and has printed the word as it is now exhibited in 
the text. Malone. | 
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KING HENRY. V. 167 


That our ſuperfluous laequeys, and our peaſants.— | 
Who, in unneceſſary action, ſwarm 

About our ſquares of battle, were enough 

To purge this field of ſuch a hilding foe 3 

Though we, upon this mountain's baſis by * 

Took ſtand for idle ſpeculation: 1 
But that our honours muſt not. - What's to 55 ] 
A very little little let us do, 

And all is done. Then let the ramper ſound 

The tucket-ſonuance (2), and the note to mount: 
For our approach ſhall ſo much dare the field, | 
That England ſhall couch down in fear, and yield. 


E Grandpre, | 


Grand. Why do you ſtay ſo long, my lords of France 2 
Yon iſland carrions (3) deſperate of their bones, 
Ill. farourꝰdly become the 2 field: 


Vor. VIII. | E Ther 


— ben this m 411 baſis 3 See teur Hy fe. il 
Take a trumpet, hetald ; — 

Ride thou unto the n on yon bill,” Malone. | 

2) The tuck-t-ſenuance, &c.] He uſes terms of the field, as if th 
were going out only to the chaſe for ſport. To dam the field i isa ph 
in falconry. Birds are cared when by the falcon in the air they are = 
ried from rifing, ſo that they will be ſometimes taken by the hand. 
duch an eaſy capture the lords expected to make of the _— 

The tuchet-ſonuance was,! believe, the name of an introductory flouriſh 
on the trum pet, as toccata in Italian i is the prelude of a ſonata on. the * 
teho1d, and foccar la trombay is to blow the trumpet. 
| Sovante-is a-word-uled by Hey wood, in his Rape of Lucrece, 1630; 7 

« Or, if he chance to endure our tongues ſo much 
As but fo hear their ſonance,—."? 9 l 
(3) Tra Mund currians, He.] This and the preceding FR LIK PH of 
tic Enzlith is founded on the melancholy account 7 by our hiſto- 
rans, of Henry's army, immediately before the battle of Agincourt: 

« The Engliſhmen were brought into great miſery in this jor rney 
om Harfleur to Agincourt] ; their victual was in manner ſpent, and 
neu could they get none: reſt could they none take, for their enemi s 
nere ever at hand to give them alarmes: daily it rained, and nightly it 
yeeʒed; of fewel there was great ſcarcity, but of fluxes great plenty; 

money they had enough, but wares to beſtow it * theit relief or 
contorte, had they little or none.“ "ny" Malone. 


1 KING HENRY v. 


| Their ragged curtains (4) poorly are let looſe, 
And age ſhakes them paſſing ſcornfully. | 
- Big Mars ſeems bankrupt in their beggar'd hoſt, 
= faintly through a ruſty beaver peeps. '' 
Their horſemen ſit like fixed candleſticks, 1 
With torch-ſtaves in their hand (5) : and their poor n 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hides and hips; 
The gum down. roping from their pale- dead eyes; 
And in their pale dull mouths the (6) f bit 
Lies foul with chew'd graſs, ſtill and . 
And their executors, the knaviſh crows (7), 
Fly o'er them all, impatient for their hour. 
Deſcription cannot ſuit itſelf in words, 
To demonſtrate the life of ſucha battle 
In life ſo lifeleſs as it ſhews itſelf. 

Con. They have ſaid their prayers, 1 they ſtay or 

death. 

Dau. Shall we go ſend them dinners, and freſh * 
And give their faſting horſes provender, 


And after fight with them? 
ee 1 ey but for = guard (8) ; On, to the held: 7 
(4) 7 8.5 ragged 8 That! is thels colours. Maſon. 


(5) Their horſemen fit like fixed candleftichs, | 


With torch-flaves in their band ; Grandpre alludes to the form 


ot th ient candleſticks, which frequently repreſented human figures 
| . ſockets for the lights in their extended hands. A ſimilar 
image occurs in Vittoria Corembona, 1612: he ſhew'd like a 1 
_— 54, faſhioned like a man in armour, holding a tilting ſt in his 
ittle bigger than a candle.” Steevens. / 
(6) —gimmal bit—] Gimmal is in the weſtern counties, a grin; a 
giumoal lit is therefore a bit of which the parts play d one within an · 
h 0 
0 « 4 2 gemmow double, , (fays Minſhew, DiR. — 4 5 n or 
Gal. gemeau, Lat. Dy es or twinnes, becauſe they be t 95 
re links.“ 
8 ee, . dns erow:,] The "crows who _ 4 to 
have the diſpoſal of what they ſhall leave, their hides and th 7 


(8) L 2 goard; &c.] Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Steevensarcof 


f ornament, 
that guard in this place means rather ſomething o 

— — than a — of attendants. But from the ae | 
Gage in Holinſbed, p. 554, which our author certainly had in bis 


Enter 
Gl, 


it is cle 
ſenſe: 
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blow te 
diverſe 
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Duke o 
be taket 
manded 
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ſtandards 
the F renc 
appears fi 
French aj 
vere kille 


KING HENRY v. 2 


[ will the banner from a trumpet akg, Nö 
And uſe it for my haſte. Come, come away! 
The fun is high, and we out-wear the day. [Exeunt. 
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: g it | * . LEN 1 
1 The Engliſh Camp. „ Toft t 2 Cf Jafi& 
; ; 1 3 N be Ev * r 
Enter the Engliſh 5%; Gloſter, Bedford, Exeter, Saliſ- 
ö a . _ BY , 45 5 170 yd Art „ = 
Ch. Where is the kings ! 


13 n 102 14 


f 
= . : 


— © 
-- 


it is clear, in my apprehenſion, that guard is here uſed in its 1 
fenſe 2 # When the meſſenger was-come backe to the Fren hoſte, 
the men of warre-put on their helmettes, and cauſed their trumpets to 
blow to the battaile. They thought themſelves ſo ſure of viftory, that 
diverſe of the noble men made ſuch haſte. toward the battaile, that they 
ett many of their ſervants and men of warre behind them, and ſome 
of them would not once fay for their Fandergs 3 as amongſt other the 
Duke of Brabant, when his flandard was not come, cauſed a. gamer to 
be taken from a ſrumpet, and faſtened to a ſpeare, the which he com- 
manded to be borne before him, inſtead of a ſtandard?” The latter 
part only of this palſage was quoted by Mr. Steevens; but the whole 
conſidered together proves, in my apprehenſian, that guard means here 
nothing more than the en of war whoſe duty it was to attend on the 
Conſtable of France, and among theſe his fandars, that is, his ſtandlard- 
bearer, In a preceding paſſage Halinfhed mentions, that “ the'Con- , 
able of France, the Mazſbal,. &c. and other of the, French nobility, 
came and pitched down their fandards and banners in the county of St. 
Paule.” Again: © Thus the French men being ordered under their 
ſtandards and banners, made a great ſhew; —or as Hall has it; Thus 
the French men were every man under his banner, only waiting,” &c. It 
appears from both theſe hiſtorians, that all the princesand nobles in the 
french army bore banners, and of theſe one hundred and twenty-ſix - - 
vere killed in this Bad. . 
In a ſubſequent, part of the deſcription of this memorable victory, 

nolinſhed mentions that Henry having fclled the Duke of Alanſon, 


: 


the Bin guard, contrary to his mind, outrageouſly flew him.” . The 
Conſtable, being the principal leader of the Sroadh army, bad, without 
doubt, like Henry, his guerd alſo, one of whom bore before him, as we 
may colle& from Hall, the banner- royal of France... Malene. 

* Salifbury -] Thomas Montacute, earl of Saliſbury. Moone. 


nd . 


KING! HEN RY” V. 


Bed. The king himſelf is rode to view their battle. 2 
W:ft. Of ging an men Mer ag have dy . bor 


ſand. 


Exe. There's five to o one; "belies, they all are freſh. 
Sal. God's arm ſtrike with us? tis a fearful odds. 
God be wi? you, pringes all; I'll to my charge: 
If we no more meet, till we meet in heaven, 
| oyfully, — my noble lord of Bedford, — 
My har ord Gloſter, —and my good lord Exeter,— 
And my kind kinſman,—warriors all, adieu! 
Hed. Farewel, . A and 1 luck go with | 


- th !.:> 


0 1 Farewel, kind 1 buht ee to-day (9): 
And yet I do thee wron 
| For thou art fram'd 0 


| Bed He is as full af ralour, as of duck ; ; 


1 in both. 
a O that ye wow ha be (1) | 


% 
+ * + 


"= Faria, my lord 5 255 warts ant 
folio is printed after the two lines t 10 
tranſpoſed by Mr. Theobald. iy 1egulation (as Mr. Stecvens has 


ſerved,) is ſupported by the Ee 

(1) © that zoe nor bad her, 
he ſhould heare one of the ko 
next to him, in chis wiſe 7 4 would to God there were 


us this day fo many good fouldiers as are at this hour wi 


England:; whereupon the kyng auſwered: 
more here than I have,” Sc. Malone. 


„to mind thee of it, 
"the we truth of valour. 


Eure King Ray, 


But one ten  thouſabd of thoſe men in England, 
That do no work to-day ! 

K. Hen. What's 1 that wiſhes ſo? | 8 
My couſin Weſtmoreland ?—No, my ly couſin : : 
1760 we are mark d to die, we are enough 
Todo our country Joſs; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater ſhare of hon6ur. 
Goa's will!” ee LEN with not one mal more. 


TORT This line, (hich in the 
at now ſucceed it, was proper 


, &c. ] From Holinſbed: ** lt is ſaid alſo, 2 


ſte utter his withe to another, that 
1 reſent here with 


in the realme of 
41 would not ** a man 


He tl 
Will { 
Andi 
He, t 


(2) 


beathe 


[ be] 
incong! 
troduci 
could; 
ſubſtitu 
leaſt do 

(3) - 
25th ot 
tounded 
Rome ; 
Year 30 
not be « 
tiade of 
be chril 
which 
ſaints.“ 


(4) 
The | 
Mr; Po 


K ING HENRY V. 465 
By Jove (2), I am not covetous for gold: 
Nor care I, who doth feed upon my coſt : 
It yerns me not, if men my garments wear; % rt] 
Such outward things dwell not in my defires « 7: 7 
But, if it be a fin to covet honour, rt. # 
Jam the moſt offending ſoul ahve. 


No, *faith, my coz, wiſh not a man from England. 
God's peace ! I would not-loſe ſo great an honour, 
As one man more, methinks, would ſhare from me, 
For the beſt hope I have. | O, do not with one more ; 
Rather proclaim it, Weſtmoreland, through my hoſt. 
That he, which hath no ſtomach ta this ſighlt. 

Let him depart ; his paſſport ſhall be made. A 
And crowns for convoy put into his purſe ; 
We would not die in that man's company, 99S 
That fears his fellowſhip'to die with us. 1 


This day is call'd - the feaſt of Cxiſpian (33 J 
He that out- lives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will tand a tip-toe When this day ĩs nam dd. 
And rouze him at the name of Criſpian. 


He, that ſhall live this day, and ſee old age (4), 


(.) By Fove,—] The king prays like a chtiſtian, and fwears like a 
| heathen, *Fobnſon, t e #07 4 N 
believe the player · editors alone are anſwerable for this monſtrous 
incongruity. In conſequence of the Stat. 3 James I. c. 21. againſt in- 
troducing the ſacred name on the ſtage, &c. they omitted it where they 
could; and in verſe, (where the metre would not allow omiſſion,) they 
ſubſtituted ſome other word in its place. The author, I have not the 
leaſt doubt, wrote here By benen. Malone. * 3 
(3) —of Eriſpian :] The battle of Agincourt was fought upon the 
25th of October, St. Ci iſpin's day. The legend upon which this is 
founded, follous. 4 Crifpinos and Criſpianus were bretheren, born at 
Rome; from whence they travelled to Soiflons in France, about the 
year 303, to propagate the chriſtian religion but becauſe they would 
not be chargeable to others for their maintenance, they exerciſed the 
trade of ſhoemakers; but the governor of the town diſcovering them to 
be chriſtians, ordered them to be beheaded about the year 303. From 
which time, the ſhoe-makers made choice of them for their tutelar 
kints.” M beatley s Rational Tlluſtration, folio edit; p. 76. Grey, _ 
(4) He that ſball live this day and ſee old age,] The folio reads; ” 
4 He then ſee _ day and /ive old agmmee. 
e tranſpoſition (which is ſupported by the quarto,) was made 
Mr. Pope. Malone. 0 Fe 3 , wes 
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Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his friends, 

And ſay—to-morrow is faint Criſpian: 

Then will he ſtrip his fleeve, and ſhew his ſcars, 

And ſay, theſe wounds I had on Criſpinꝰ's day.. 
Old men forget; yet all ſhall be forgot ( > He 
But he'll remember, with advantages (6), | 

What feats he did that day: Then ſhall our names, 
Familiar in their mouths (7) as houſhold words, — 
Harry the king, Bedford, and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Saliſbury and Gloſter, — 

Be in their flowing cups freſhly remember d: 

This ſtory ſhall-the good man teach his'ſon ; 

And Criſpin Criſpian ſhall ne er go'by, 
From this day to the ending of the world (8), 

But we in it ſhall be remembered: | 

We few, we happy few, we band of brother; 

For he, to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother; be he n&er fo vile, 

This day ſhall gentle his condition 9): Ant 


And ſay, theſe wound: I had on Criſpin day.) This line ] have te- 
ſtored gs 1600. The preceding line appears to me ab- 
rupt and impe without it, Malans,. | 47 
( vet all—] U believe, we ſhould read, —yea, all, &c. Malone, 
(5) — with adpantages,—} Old men, notwithſtanding the natural for- 
gerfulneſs of age, fall eemowher their feats of this day, and remember to 
tell them viii 3 Age is groan y boaſtful, and inclined to | 
magnif acts an times. . l 
: G) E in their mouths —}] TM in the mouths of the old man 
(* who has outlived the battle and come ſafe home, and © his friends. 
This is the reading of the qua to, which I have preferred to that of 
the folio, bir mouth';, becauſe their eups, the reading of the folio in 
the ſubſequent line, would otherwiſe appear, if not ungrammatical ex- 
tremely awkward, The quarto reads—in their flowing hoo; and there 
are other conſiderable variations in the two copies. Mane. 
(8) From aphex + xamg ending] It may be obſerved that we ate apt 
to promiſe to ourſelves a more laſting memory than the changing ſtate 
of er- things admits. This prediction is not verified; the feaſt 4 
Criſpin paſſes by without any mention of Agincourt. Late events 09 | 
literate the former :. the ee — this nation ſcarcely an 
radition of more ancient hiſtory. on. e 
; (9) gentle his condition :] This = ſhall advance him to the rank of 


0 
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And gentlemen in England, now a- bed, _ 
Shall think themſelves aceurs'd, they were not here; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any ſpeaks, 
That fought with us upon ſaint Criſpin's day (1). 


= Enter | Saliſbury. 


Sal. My ſovereign lord, beſtow yourſelf with ſpeed : 
The French are bravely (2) in their battles fet, _ 
And will with all expedience (3) charge on us. 
K. Hen. All things are ready, if our minds be ſo. 
IW:#. Periſh the man, whoſe mind is backward now!? 
H. Hen. Thou doſt not wiſh more help from England, 


+ 
y 


e | 
WR. God's will, my liege, would you and. I alone, 
Without more help, might fight this battle out!?! 
K. Hen. Why, now thou haſt unwifh'd fire thouſand 


men (4) 
© FOR " Which 


King Henry V. inhibited any perſon but ſuch as had a right by inhe- 
ritance, or grant, to aſſume coats of arms, except thoſe who fought 
with him at the battle of Agincourt ; and, I think, theſe laſt were 
allowed the chief eee eee rock public: eee 


(1) —upen ſaint Criſpin : day.] Fhis ſpeech, like many others of the 
declamatory kind, is; too cg Had it been contracted to about half the 
number of lines, it might have gained force; and loſt none of the ſenti- 
ments. ne e bo iden 11 2692-6 0 f INES 

(2) bravely—] is ſplendidly, efentationfly, Fohnſon. 
(3) —_ edience— | i. S. CX wion. Ster ven. : EE 1-&3 if | 
* —might 5 Thus the quarto. The folio reads: 
and me, thou haſt 22 thouſand men away. Shakſpeare never 
N on —_ trifles as numbers. In the laſt ſcene the French are faid 
| tore thouſand, which Exeter declares to be five o one; but, 
by the king's account they are twelve:to one. ore go E 
Holinſhed makes the Engliſh army conſiſt or 15,200, and the French 
of 60,000 horſe, befides foot, &c; in all 100,0; while Walſingham and 
Harding repreſent the Engliſh as but geez; and ather authors ſay that 
the number of French amounted to 150,000. Sterben. 
Fabian fays the French were 40,000, and the Engliſh only 5000. 
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Which likes me better, than to wiſh. us,one,— — 
You know your places: God be with you all ! 


Tuclet. Enter Montjoy. DB ST 


Mont. Once more I come to know of thee, king Harry, 
If for thy ranſom thou wilt now compound, : 
Before thy moſt aſſured overthrow :.. ' _ 
For, certainly, thou art ſo near the gulf, 
Thou needs muſt be englutted. Beſides: in mercy, 
The Conftable deſires thee—thou wilt ming 
Thuy followers of repentance ; that their fouls _ 
May make a peaceful and a ſweet retire Eid 
From off theſe fields, where (wretches) their poor bodies 
Muft lie and feſter. e OS Te > OT RO RS 

K. Hen. Who hath ſent thee no,? | 
oem. I he Conſtable of France. 
K. Hen. I pray thee, bear my former anſwer back; 
Bid them atchieve me, and then ſell my bones. 
Good God ! why ſhould they mock poor fellows thus ? 
The man, that once did ſel} the lion's ſkin * 


— — 
: £7; 


* 8 * 


— 7 $4 * 


Dr. Johnſon, however, I apprehend, miſunderſtood the king's words, 
He ſuppoſes that Henry means to ſay, that Weſtmoreland, wiſhing him. 
ſelf and — alone to fight the _— 2 pou the _ bad 
roi ſbeu a the <wwhole Enpliſh army, conſiſting of thouſand men. 
. — meaning was, Lats, very different e — had 
before expreſſed a wiſh that ten tboſand of thoſe who-were idle · at that 
moment in England were added to the king's army ;-@ wiſh, for which 
when it was uttered, Henry, whether from policy or ſpirit, reprimanded 
him. Weſtmoreland now: ſays, he ſhould be glad that he and the king 
alone, without any other aid whatſoever, were to fight the battle out 
_ againſt the French. Bravely ſaid, (replies Henry z) you have now 
| balf atoned for your former timid wiſh for ten thouſand additional 


troops. You have wnwiſhed half of what you wilh'd' before.” The 


King is ſpeaking figuratively, and Dr. Johnſon-underſtood him literally. 

— * though —_— inattentive'to © ſuch trifles as 
numbers,” is here not inaccurate.” He undoubtedly meant to repre- 
| ſent the Engliſh army, (according to Exeter's ſtate of it,) as conliſting 
of about ele thouſand men; and according to the beſt accounts this 
Vas nearly the number that Henry had in the field. Hardyng, who was 


himſelf at the battle of Agincourt, ſays that the French army conſiſted 


pf one hundred thouſand ; but the account is probably *. 
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While the beaſt liv'd, was kill'd with AAS hin 5 Fon docu 
A many of our bodies ſhall, no doubt, Kar 55 
Find native graves; upon the which, I truſt, 1 0 
Shall =—_— live in braſs of this day's cu Wh 

And thoſe that leave their valiant bones in France, 

Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills 
They ſhall be fam d; for there the ſun ſhall gr et them 
And draw their honours reeking up to heaven; 3 it 
Leaving their earthly parts to'choke your clime, "© 
The ſmell whereof ſhall breed'a plague in France. 
Mark then abounding valour in our Engliſh (5); 
That, being dead, like to the „ 


Break out into a ſecond courſe of e | In _ ders 
Killing in relapſe of a . ee ee m 


OT: as as ted Let 
1 11 Ems. 

(5) Mark then abounding 2 in our el 12 3 Thus the folio. 
The quarto has alundant. Mr. Theobald teads - lo. nd valour; con- 
ceiving that “the revival of the Engliſh valour was oompated to the 
rebounding of a cannon ball; and roballly milled by the idle notion that 
our author's imagery mult be. round and coneſponding on every ſide, 
and that this line was intended to be in uniſon with the next. I his was 
o far from being an object of Shakſpeare's attention, that he ſeems to 
delight in paſſing haſtily fiom one idea to another. To ſupport his 
emcndation, Mr. Theobald miſrepreſented the reading of the quarto, 
which he ſaid was abourdunt. It is, as has been already Rated, abun- 
d:nt ; and proves in my apprehenſion deciſively that the reading of the 
folio is not formed by any accidental union of different words; for though 
a'ounding may according to Mr. Theobald's idea be made two words, by 
what analyſis can abundant be ſeparated ?/: ? x 
We have had already in this play—*/ fu 2 courage,” an expreſ- 
ſion of nearly the ſame import“ as abounding valour“. 

Mr. 'Fheobald's emendation, howerer, bas been adopted in all the 
modern editions. 

That our author's word was abundant or abounding, not a lending, may 
be proved by King Richard III. where we again meet. with the! tame 
epithet applied to the ſame ſubject: ; 

« 'Fo breathe the abundant valour of the beart.” Male. 

(6) Killing in relapſe of mortality] What it is to kill in 5 fn mor- 

 {ality, I do not know. I ſuſpect that it ſhould be read ; 

Killing i in reliques of mortality. 

b a 4 is ee to hill when they ate the relipues that death has left 
ind it, 

That the alluſion is, as Mr, Theobald thinks, exceedingly beautiful, 1 
am afraid few readers will diſcover. The valeur of a putrid body, that 
trſtroys dy the ſtench, is one hs the thoughts that do no great hor :r 


to 
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Let me ſpeak ORD Fer Tel the conſtable, 
We are but warriors for the working-day (7): 
Our gayneſs, and our gilt (8), are all beſmirch'd 


With 
nnn 14 2 * 1 51 8 > | 
to the poet. Perhaps from this putrid valour Dryden might botrow the 
dumous empire of Don Sebaftian, who was to reign whereſoerer 
is atoms ſhould be ſcattered. ' Johnſon. N bt, 
By this phraſe, however uncouth, Shakſpeate ſeems to mean the 
mo . in the preceding line. Mortality is death. So, in K. Heury Vl. 
| « Rather than life. ger bes | 
Relapſe may be uſed for rebound. Shakſpeare has given mind of honour, for 
 bonowrable mind; and by the ſame rule might write relapſe of mortality for 
fatal or mortal rebound; or by relapſe of mortality, he may mean—after 
they had relapſed into inanimation. 

This putrid valour is common to the deſcriptions of other poets as well 
as Shakſpeare and Dryden, and is predicated to be no leſs victorious by 
- Lucan, lib. vi. v. 821, + + Fo, 

| & Quid fugis hane eladem, quid olentes deſeris agros ? 
Has trahe, Cæſar, aquas; hoc, fi potes, utere cœlo. 
« Sed tibi tabentes populi Phatſalica rura 
7: Eripiunt, campoſque tenent victore fugato,” _ 
Corneille has imitated this paſſage in the firſt ſpeech in his Porrpee - 
| de chars, 3 | 
dur ſes champs empeſtẽs confuſẽment Epars, 
«© Ces montagnes de morts prives d'honneurs ſupremes, 
Que la nature force a ſe venger eux-memes, 
Et de leurs trones pourris exhale dans les vents 
De quoi faire la guerre au reſte des vivans.“ . 
Voltaire, in his letter to the academy of Belles Lettres at Paris, op- 
poſes the tary. part of this ſpeech to a quotation from Shakfpeare. 
The Frenchman, however, very prudently ſtopped before he came to 
the lines which are here quoted. S&:zevens. aa 
The ruggedneſs of this line, which is rendered by the word relapſe (at 
eaſt as we now accent it,) ſcarcely metre, induces me to think, wit 
r. Johnſon, that word corrupt. Malone. 5 0 1 
In the following paſſage the word relapſe ſeems to ſignif nothing 
more than /ap/e Nothing ſo much do I retra& as that wheren fo- 

ever I have ſcandalized the meaneft. Into ſome ſplenetive vane N 
wantonneſs have I fooliſhly relapſed, to ſupply my private wants i 0 
them no leſs do 1 Ga to be re. than the = Chriſt's Tears : 
ner Jeruſalem, by Thomas Naſhe, gto. 1594. Malone. NET 
— 445 — for the working day 2 W. are ſoldiers but coarſely 

dreſſed; we have not on our holiday apparel. Jabaſen. TOR 
"So (2 — A0 i. e. golden ſhow, ſuperficial gilding. Obſolete. 0, 


x 
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With rainy marching in the painful field ; 

There's not a piece of feather ĩn our ho 
| (Good argument, I hope, we ſhall not fly,) 
And time hath worn us into flovenry : 
But, by the maſs, our hearts are in the trim : 
And my poor ſoldiers tell me yet ere night 
They'll be in freſher robes3 or they wilt-pluck 


The gay new coats o'er the French ſoldiers' heads, 
And turn them out of ſervice. If they do this, 
(As, if God pleaſe, they ſhall,) my ranſom then 
Will ſoon be levy' d. Herald, ſave thou thy labour; 
Come thou no more for ranſom, gentle herald ; - ear 
They ſhall have none, I fwear, but theſe my joint: 
Which if they have as I will leave em to chem 
Shall yield them little, tell the conſtable . 
Mont. I ſhall, king Harry. And ſo fare thee well: 
Thou never ſhalt hear Herald any more. [ Exit; 


K. Hen. I fear, thou'lt once more come again for ran- 


ſom. 


| Enter the Duke of York (9). 


York. My lord, moſt humbly on my knee Ibeg — By pb; 


The leading of the vayward. 


K. Hen. Take it, brave York, Now, ſoldiers, march 


. 1 
And how thou pleaſeſt, God, diſpoſe the day! Freun: 


| « When thouwnll in hy git and thy partimis $e2 


Again, in Arden of FeverſÞam, 1.592 : | eee 
« And now the rain hath beaten off thy gilt. Steevens.Y 
(9) —the Duke of York.] This perfonage is the ſame, who appears i 
our author's X. Richard Il. by the title of Duke of Aumerle. His chrif- 


tian name was Edward, He was theeldeſt ſon of Edmond of Langley, 


Dake of York, who is introduced in the ſame play, and who was the 
fifth ſon of King Edward III. Richard Earl of 8 appears 


in the ſecond act of thi was younger | A 
of Vork. RN PPE 5 younger brother $6 this One 
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SCENE. | 


The fell of ha. 


Aue, A 
A 


% if 
2 of 


Frl. Yield, W 
3 Je penſes gue vor te . 


Pift |: Quality, call you me 2-Conſtrie me (1), art thou a 
eman ? . 9 i diſcuſs (2). . | 

Fr. Sol. 0 2 — ! | 3 
Pit. 


"CF e call you me? Conflrue ph The be folio, where >” Os theſe 
words are found, reads—qualitee calmie caflure me—, Dr. Warburton 
changed cuflure to conftrue, and Mr. Edwaids in his MI. notes propoted 
| the correction of calmie. 

- | The words in the 3 edlitic calmie cnflure =2, appeared ſuch non- 
] ſenſe, that ſome emendation here was a matte of neceſſity, and ac- 
cordingly that made by the joint efforts of Dr; Warburton and Mr. Fd. 
wards, "has been adopted in this and the late editions. But ſince this 
note was printed, I have found reaſon to believe that the old copy i 
very ncarly — and that a much lighter eniendation than that which 
has been made, will ſuffice. In a book entitled 1 Hzndfull of Pleoſant 
| Dalites, containing ſandric net Soncts,—neqoly deviſed to the ner tunes, &c. 
3 by Clement Robinſon and others, 16mo. 1584. is © A Sonet of a 
F lover in the praiſe of his lady, to Calen o cafture me, ſung at every linc's 
end. 
| When as I view your comely grace, Calen,” &c. 
Piſtol, therefore, we ſee, is only repeating the burden of an old ſong, 
and che. words ſhould be undoubtedly printed - 
ity ! Calen o cufture me. Art thou a 8 *. 
He elſewhere has quoted the old ballad beginning. Where i is the 
life that late I led!“ With what propriety the preſent words are in- 
 ATroduced, it is not heceſlary to e Fidel is not very * 
In Als quotations. 
- "It may alſo be obſerved, that. conflrue me is nat Shakſpeare” 8 phraſeo- 
Jops but conflrue to me. So, io dae Night «.. * ll confiruc in len 
ence Br ry c. 118 88 10 
(2) ai al T ll affected word is uſed by Lyuy! in his Woman in ile 
* 1597 : 
« But fiſt I "mane diſcuſs this Ny cloud.“ Stecvens. 


Pift. O, ſignieur Dew ſnould be a gentleman (3) 1 
perpend my words, O ſignieur Dew, and mark j 
O ſignieur Dew, thou dy ſt on point of fox (A, * 
Except, O ſignieur, thou do give to me 2 (Ts NN 
Egregious ranſom: : {abs 23513 N 3 FER 85 

Fr. Sol. O, prennez miſericorde ! ayez pins de may?! 
Pi. Moy ſhall not ſerve, 1 will have forty moys ; 

For 1 will fetch thy rim (5) out at thy throat, : 
In drops of crimſon blood. es 183d aid} 25h bagd 0 
Fr. Sol. Ef il impaſſible d'eſchapper la force de ton brut 

W. Naht, e tf ik e e 

ee aS e LrneAPS 


* 
| 


— 
- 


(3) — ſignieur Dew ſbould be 2 gentleman :] I cannot help thinking, 
that Shakſpeare intended here a ſtroke at a paſſage in a famous old book, 
call'd, The Gentleman's Academie in Hawking, Hunting, and Armorie, writ- 
ten originally by Juliana Barnes, and re- publiſhed by Gervaſe Mark- 
ham, 1595. The firſt chapter of the PBooke of Armorie, is,“ The dif- 
ference 'twixt Churles and Gentlemen; and it ends thus: . From the 
of-ſpring of gentlemanly Japhet came Abraham, Meyſes, Aaron, and the 
Prophets; and alſo the" king of the right line of Mary, of whom that 
only abſolute gentlewian, Jeſus, was borne ;—gentleman, by his mother Mary, 
prineefic of contre.” "Farmer. IE IRC Te 

(4) —on point of fox,] Fox is an old cant word for a ſword. So, in 
The two angry Women of Abingtin, 1599: T had a fword, ay the flower 
of Smithfield for a ſword, a right fox 1'faith,” Again, in The Life, and 
Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley, 1605 :"'——old hack'd ſwords, foxes, bil- 
bos, and horn- * 3 ** 1 * _ er * As, 

(F) th rim] It appears, from fir Arthur Gorges's Tranflation of 
Lucan, 7615 that ſome part of the inteſlines was 9 ans 
riame. Lucan WY TORT ;» On gn | 

Ihe ſlender rimme, too weake to part 

© The boyling liver from the heart - 5 

40 . vitalia limes.” L. 623. - , a =, <4 Y 5 , 
% Parvus limes (fays one of the ſcholiaſts) przcordia indicat ; mem- 
brana illa quæ cor et pulmones a jecote et liene dinmit,”. I believe it 
is now called the diaphragm in human creatures, and the ſkirt,or midriff 
in beafts ; but ſtill in ſome places, the im. Phil. Holland, in his tran- 
Nation of Pliny's Nat. Hif. ſeveral times mentions the rim of the 
- paunth, See B. XXVII. ch. ix. P. 321, &c. . Stevens, 

Cole in his Dictionary, 1678, deleribes it as the caul in which the 
bowels are wrapped. Malou. ae 
(6) Braſs, cur /] Either Shakſpeare had very little knowledge in the 

French language, or his over-fondnefs for punning led him in this 3 
contrary to his own judgment, into an error. Almoſt every one knows 
that the French word Nui is pronounced brax ; and what feſemblance 

| PPT | Eds ks Ear Le 
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Thos dunnd ad ener-. O x 
Offer'ſt me braſs? {4 AA 212948 „28910 * 7 2 
Fr. Sol. 0, pardonnes. moy.! 1 | 
. Say'ff thou me ſo? is that a nof many (8) — 
Come hither, boy; * me © this wan e 
. is * N | 7 


& \ 5 "of Bd * 93 4 » 1 #71 8 r 
BETTS 1% +44 1 3 


of ſound * this DER to A. that end ould la MYA cur ? 

The joke would appear to a reader, but could ſcarce be difcovered in 

the performance of the play. Sir W. Rawlinſon.” .- 

It the pronunciation of the French language be not changed ſince 
Shakſpeare' s time, which is not unlikely, it may be ſuſpected ſome other 
man wrote the French ſcenes. Jobaſon. 

Dr. Johnſon makes a doubt, whether the pronunciation of the French 
language may, not be chan aged ſince Shakſpeare's time; if not.” ſays 
he, * it way be ſuſpected that ſome other man wrote the French 

ſcenes: but this does not appear to be the caſe, at leaſt in this termina- 

tion, from the rules of the grammarians, or the practice of the poets. 

I am certain of the former from the French A/phabeth of De la Mothe, 

and the Orthoepia Gallica of John Eliot; and of the latter from the 

rhymes of Marot, Ronſatd, and Du Bartas. Connections of this kind 

were very common. Shakipeare himſelf affiſted Ben N in his S- 

. mu _ — nn written; and Fletcher in his 7wo Noble Kinſ- 


Tape Wor words proyes ix in my apprehenſion deciſively, that Shakſpeare, 
or whoever ban inel bim with his French, (if indeed he was aſſiſted 
dy any one,) was unacquainted with the true pronunciation of that lan- 


| gage. Mey he has in X. Richard II. made a rhime to deflroy, ſo that it 
15 


clear that he ſuppoſed it was pronounced exactly as it is nbd as 
de here ſuppoſes bras to be pronounced: R 
Speak it in French, king; ſay, pardonnez moy. 
« Doſt thou teach pardon pardon to d:ftiroy ? | 

The word bras was without doubt pronounced in the laſt age by the 
French, and by the Engliſh who underſtood French, as at preſent, braw. 
So, as Dr. Farmer obſerves to me, in the prologue to The Firfl my s 
| Entertainment at Rutland Houſe, by Sir W. D' Avenant : 

nd could the walls to ſach a wildneſs draw, 

That all might ſit at caſe in cbaiſe a bras.” - 

Drummond of Hawthornden tells us that Ben Jonſon did not it under- 
ſtand French. It does not, I own, therefore follow that Shakſpeare 
was alſo unacquainted with that la e; but I think it highly pro- 

dable that that was the caſe; or at leaſt that his knowledge of it was 
very ſlight. Afalone. 

180 eee mountain goat, ] Luxurious means laſcivious. See p. 517, 

vent. 

(8) —5 0 2 be ] Moy: is a piece of money; whence moi d, or 
moi of gold. fon. 
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Bo Eſcoutes 4 Comment yfler none apyall f: 5 lot; M7 
Fr. Sol. Mee Brrvy = Yor? 
Bey. He ſays, his name is—maſter: Fer. ed 


FR * 
* 
£ 
7 
8 3 
«© 
1 
* 
oy 
ws 
by. 
© 
* 


Pift. Maſter Fer! I'Il fer him, and . * * | 
ferrit him: A Aiſcuſs the ſame in French unto him. 

Boy. I do not know the French for fory' walkers; and 
firk. 

WW Hd in neee for L willcar his hes. 

- Due dit-il, monfieur ? ? $0 161/440 pt. 

Boy. Ii me commande d vet dire g. uk falls was 


pls car ce ſoldat ie of Ke tout cette beure de couper 


vg fre 

1 Ouy; couper gorge, par ma foy, peient, 
vt thou give me crowns, brave crowns'; | 
Or mangled ſhalt thou be by this my ſword. 

Fr. Sol. O, je vous ſapplie pour Pamour de Dien, e 
donner Fe ſuis gemilbomme de bome maiſon; ger le ma vie, & 
je vous donneray deux cents eſcus. 

Pit. What are his words? 

* He prays you to ſave his life: he is a gentleman of a 

houſe; and, for his ranſom, he will give 9 
bel crowns. 

Pift. Tell line fury mall abate, and I 
The crowns will take. 

„ gue dit-il 


Fr, Sol. Petit mon 15 
Boy. Encore qui] off contre ſon furement, 4 1 


aucun priſonnier; neanimbint, pour ler ęſcus que vous Pavez 


2 a F content de vous convey 46 liberté, 7 
| Fr. Sol. 


(6) and firk bi The work fot is fo variouſly uſed by the old 
writers, that it is almoſt impoſſible to aſcertain its preciſe meaning. On 
this occaſion it may mean to ch So, in * 1671: 

„ nay, I will frÞ 
My filly novice, as he was never „% 

« Since midwives bound his noddle. 
In Beaumont and Fletcher” s Rule a Wife, &c. it means to collect by * 
and diſnoneſt indu 

« —theſe five years the has rl 

| «A Fei is oben | 

In the Alabemię, it is obſcenely uſed. Stevens, 


/ 


| 


—ñ —— ͤöũ ee. nn er ———— On 
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Fr, Sol. Sur mes . von denne mille remerci.. 
mens © Fe m'eftime heureux que . 
d'un chevalier, Je penſe, le Plus brav 1 & * 


Bay. He gives you, upon . thanks: 


"od he — himſelf happy that he hath” fallen into the 


hands of one, (as he thinks) the moſt brave, valorous, and 
thrice-worthy ſignieur of England. 
Pi. As I fuck Nest, 1 will fome mercy hew.— \ 
Follow me, cur.. = [Exit Piſtol 
- Boy. * vous le grande copitaie 
| Exit French Solder 
1 did never weg, ry full a voice iſſue from ſo empty a 
heart: but the ſa is true, — The empty veſſel makes 
the greateſt ſound. — and Nym, had ten times 
more een than AS 5 devil TING wa play (1), that 
| a 20FEry 
. hy 3 rearing: Pry 15 Ar wy 1 ud In modern puppet-ſhows, 
ſeem. to be copied from the old farces, punch ſometimes hghts the 
devil, and always overcomes him. I ſuppoſe. the vice of the old farce, to 
whom funch ſucceeds, uſed to fight the devil with a wooden dageer, 


Tobnfon. 


The devil, in the old myſteries,” is as l and vainglotious as 


Piſtol. So, in one of the Conentsy Jbitſun Plays, e in the Bri- 
ith Muſeum. / » Veſpaſian, D. VIII p. 130: 
„am your ford Lucifer that out of helle cam, 
Prince of this world, and gret duke of helle; 
THe” „M her fore my name is clepyd fer Satan, 
Whech aperyth among you a mater to ſpelle.“ 
* And perhaps che character was always performed in the moſt clamorons 
manner. 
In the ancient Tregedy, or rather Morality, called All for Money, by T. 
: 9 1878, Sin ſay $} 
l 4 1 knew I would make him ſoon change his note, 
„I will make him ſing the Black Sanctus, l hold bim 87e 
« [Here Satan ſhall cry and roar,” 
Again, a little after : | gs 
« Here he roareth and crietb.“ 
Oft the kind of wit curient through theſe i a better ſpecimen 
can hardly be found than the following: . 
« Satan, Whatever thou wilt * I will not thee ow 


1 Finmt. 


— 


» 
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erery one may pare his nails with a wooden dagger; and 
they are both hang'd; and ſo would this be, if he durſt 
| ſteal any thing advent'rouſſy. 1 muſt ſtay with the lac- 
queys, with the luggage of our camp; the French might 
have a good prey of us, if he knew of it; for there is none 
to guard it, but boys. e 


& Sine. Then give me a piece of thy tayle to make a flappe for a flic 
« For if I had a piece thereof, I do verily believe h 
„The humble bees ſtinging ſhould never me grieve. - 

© Satan. No, my friend, no, My tayle I cannot ipare, -- 

But aſke what thou wilt beſides, and I will it prepare. 
« Sinne. Then your noſe 1 Would have to ſtop my tayle behind, 
For I am combred with collike and letting out of winde: 
« And if it be too little to make thereof a caſe,” > _ 
« Then I would be ſo bolde to borrowe your face!“ 
Such were the entertainments, of which our maiden queen fat ſpec- 
tatre(s in the earlier part of her reign. © Stervemss. 
In the old Moralities the devil was always attacked; by the H ine, ho 
belaboured him with his la n, and ſent him roaring off the Nage, 
So, in Twelfth Nights ' „„ a ef 
eln a trice SES : porn 
« Like to the old vice, — 5 $2 AST 159-416 da F 
„% Who, withidepper of la. 
„In his rage and his vn. fs 2 

« Cries ah! halt [oh „ 

And in The old 1 4 a 2 ok the players fays, . My lord, 

we muſt have a litt le vinegar to make dur oil art was a pret - 

ty part in the old church: plays, (ſays Harſnett, in his Netaction of ane 

Impoſlures, quarto, 1603, ] when the nimble Vice would ſkip up nimbly 

like a jacke an apes into the devil's necke, and ride the devil) a courſe, 

and bela bour him with his w, dagger, till he made him roare, where- 
at the people would laugh to ſee the devil] ſo yice-haunted.” - 

The reaſon of the Vice's endeavou ing to entertain the audience by 
attempting to pair the devil's nails, has Pech already aſſigned in a note 
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Another part of the field of battle. 


Alarums. Enter Dauphin, Orleans, Bourbon, - Conſtable 
Rambures, and Others, 


2 2282 2 tage” Va Lg | 
Orl. 0 feigneur li jour oft perdu, tout oft perdu ! 
Dau. Hr de ma nora Canund ea, all 
Reproaeſ arid everlaſting ſhame -_H 
Sits mocking in bur plumes. O meſchaute fortune !— 
Do not run away. -A foortalarmn 
Can. Why, all our ranks are broke. 
Dau. O perdurable ſhame (2) let's ſtab ourſelves. 
Be theſe the wretches that we play d at dice for? 
Or. Is this the king we ſent to for his ranſom? - 
Saur. Shame, and eternal ſhame, nothing but ſhame ! 
Let us die in fight (3): Once more back again (WTF 


, (2) 0 perdurable fame {—) Perdurable is laſting, long to continue. 
$0 DN EY ek 
„ Triumphant arcs of perdurable might.“  Steevens, 
(as I obſerved in my Second Appendix, Bvo. 1983,) appears to have been 
emitted by the negligence of the tranſcriber or compoſitor, I am an- 
ſwerable. So Bourbon ſays afterwards : © I'll to the throng; Let life be 
ſhort.” Macbeth utters the fame ſentiment : 
« At leaſt we'll die with harneſs on our backs.” . 

Mr. Theobald corrected the text by reading infant inſtead of in; but 
(as I have already remarked,) it is highly improbable that a printer 
ſhould omr* gf a word; nor in does the word infant ſuit the 
context. Bourbon probably did not wiſh to die more than other men! 
but if we are conquered, (ſays he, ) if we are to die, let us bravely die in 
combat with our foes, and make their victory as dear to them as we The 


(3) Let ws die in fight :} For the inſertion of the word fight, which 
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And he that will not follow Bourbon now, 
Let him go hence, and, with his cap in hand, 
Like a baſe pander, hold the chamber- door, 
Whilſt by a ſlave, no gentler “ than my dog, 
His faireft daughter is contaminate (4). 

Con. Diſorder, that hath ſpoil'd us, friend us now 
Let us, in heaps,. go offer up our lives „ - 
Unto theſe Engliſh, or elſe die with fame ( 55 

Orl. We are enough, bby living in the field, 

To ſmother up the Engliſh in our throngs, 

If any other might be thought upon. "EN 

 Bour. The devil take order now! I'll to the throng; 
Let life be ſhort z elſe, ſhame will be too long. LExeuni. 


The editor of the ſecond folio, who always cuts a knot inſtead of un- 
tying it, ſubſtituted y for dis, and abſurdiy reads, Let us fy in 3 leav- 
ing the metre, which; was deſtroyed by the omiſſion of a word, ſtill ĩm- 
perfect, and at the ſame: time rendering the paſſage nonſenia. The lines 
ſtand thus in the quarte, 1600: „„ Es 3 

* Cont We xreenough t living by the field Ea 
To ſmother ap the Engliſh, io» 
_ © If any order might be thought unn 
+ Bear, A giuu gfiandont ano. wore taitho felda'!.. 
« And he that Will not follow,”* Ke, Melee,” 


- 


no gentler—). Who has no mote gn. Mass. 
(4) —is contaminate.} The quarto has—contururacke, hie eor - 
rupted word, however, is ſuſfſcient to lead us to the true: reading now 
inſerted in the text 2 It is alſo ſupported 2 the metre and the uſage 
of our author and his contemperaries. We have had in this play 
hearts rate, for hearts created; ſo, elfewhere, combinate, for combin'd; 
conſummate, for conſummated; 8&c. The folio reads—contamrinated. WE 
(5) Unto theſe Engliſp, or elſe die «pith fame.]. This line I have reſtored 
from the quarto 1600. The conftable of France is throughout the 
_ repreſented as a brave and generous enemy, and'therefore we'ſfould not 
ep rive him of a reſolution which agrees 1d well with his character. 
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— Enter King Hey: and rea; ; Kaan, a * 


#, 


K. hs Well have we done, 8 country 
men: | 
But all's not done, yet keep the French the field. 
Exe The duke of Vork commends him to your majeſty. 
K. Hen. Lives he, good uncle? thrice, within this hour, 
I faw him down; thrice up again, and fighting; | 
From helmet to the ſpur, all blood he was. 
- Exe, In which array, (brave ſoldier,) doth he lie, | 
Larding the plain; and by his bloody A 
( Yoke-fellow to his honour-owing a 
The noble earl of Suffolk alſo lies. 
Suffolk firſt dy d: and Vork, all haggled orer, 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay inſteep'd, 
And takes him by the beard ; kiſſes the e = 
That bloodily did yawn upon his ed poop: 
And eries aloud, —T arry, dear couſin Suffolk ! 
"My foul ſhall thine hs company to heaven 
"Thy, ſweet ſoul, for mine, then fly reg; ; 
As, in this glorious and avell: R field, _ 
He lept together in our chivalry 29% | 
Upon theſe words I came, 2 cheer'd him up: 
He ſmil'd me in the face, raught me his hand, 
And, with a feeble gripe, fays, —Dear my lord, 
Commend my ſervice to my ſovereign. 
So did he turn, and over Suffolk's neck 
He threw his wounded arm, and kiſs'd his lips ; 


And ſo, eſpous'd to death, with blood he 1 


al 
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A teſtament of noble-ending love (6). 
The pretty and ſweet manner of it forc d 
Thoſe waters from me, which I would have ſtopp'd ; 
But I had not ſo much of man in me, 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears (7). ; 
K. Hen. I lab you not; f 
For, hearing this, I muſt perforce ARE 


9 


With miſtful eyes (8), or they will ifſue too— [ Alarum. 


But, hark I what new alarum is this ſame (9) — 

The French have re-inforc'd their n men! 8 8 
Then every ſoldier kill his Ps 3 2 io wat ot d 
Give the n Rc; N 90 3 


. 3. * 4 
1 - SCE 
- + . 57A P 
6 : 3 * 1 „ 
j 
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5 2 * 17 
* 1 


167 4 Ständen 8 Swe folio. The quarts reads 
An argument of never-ending love.” Malone. 
(7) But all my muther came into mine eyes, | 
And gave me up to tears.] Thus the quarto. The elle e 
all, &c. But 2 here the force of - But that. Malone. 

This thought i is apparently copied by Milton, Par. Loft, b. xi: 
compaſſion quell'd 

« His beſt of man, and gave Lim up to tears.” Steevens... 

Dryden alſo in All fer Love, A. 1. has the fame expreſſion : 

« [ have not wept this forty year; but now 
« My mother comes afreſh into my eyes ; 7 
I cannot help her ſoftneſs. Reed, Rn 

(8) —with mififul—] Folio —mixtful. Corrected by Dr. Warburton. 
The paſſage is not in the quarto. Malone. 

This word the poet took from his obſervation of nature, for Juſt be- 
fore the burſting out af tears the eyes grow dim as if ina miſt, © _ 

Warburton, 

(9) —what new alarum is this ſame ?] The alarum on which Henry 
ordered the priſoners to be ſlain, was founded by the affrighted runa- 
ways from his own camp, who brought intelligence that the French had 
got behind him, and had pillaged it. See a ſubſequent note. Not know- 
ing the extent of his danger, he gave the order here mentioned, that 
erery ſoldier ſhould kill his priſoners. 

After Henry ſpeaks theſe words, what new alin is this fame?” 
Shakſpeare probably intended that a meſſenger ſhould enter, and ſecret- 
ly communicate this intelligence to him; though by ſme negligence 
no ſuch marginal. direction appears. Male,” 

(1) Give th wolf through.) Here the quartcs "Ow and . add: 7 

Piſt. Couper ages _Steevens,. 
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Flu. Kill che poys and the luggage (2) 1 *tis expreſsly 
againft the law of arms 1 tis as arrant a piece of knavery, 
mark you now, as can be offer'd, in the %orld : In your con- 
ſcience now, is it not? F 
8 „. Tis certain, there's not a boy left alive; and the 
cowardly raſcals, that ran from the battle, have done this 
ſlaughter ; beſides, they have burn'd and carried away all 
that was in the king's tent; wherefore the king, moſt worthi- 
ly, hath cauſed every ſoldier to cut his priſoner's throat. O, 


tis a gallant king! 


Alt 


Here in the folio the fourth act begins. The preſent regulation was 


made by Mr. Pope, and has been adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. 


alone. 


» (2) K'il'the poys and the luggage /] The baggage, duting the battle (as 
king Henry bad no men to ſpare) was guarded only by boys and lac- 
queys; which ſome French runaways getting notice of, they came down 
upon the Engliſh camp-boys, whom they kill'd, and plundered, and 
burn'd the baggage : in reſentment of which villainy at was, that the 
king, contrary to his wonted lenity, order'd all:priſoners” throats to be 
cut. And to this villainy of the French tunaways Fluellen is alluding, 
when he ſays, AU! ibe poys and the luggage ! The fact is ſet out both by 
Hall and Holinſhed. 7 beoba/d. 3 W 
_ Unhappily.the king gives one reaſon for his order to kill the priſoners, 
and, Gower another. The king killed his priſoners becauſe be expected 
another battle, and he had not men ſufficient to guard one army and 
fight another, Gower declares that the gallant king has 2001 thily or- 
dered the prifoycrs to be deſtroyed, becauſe the luggage was plundered, 
and the boys were ſlain. John, on. | | 3 

Our author has here, as in all his hiſtorical plays, followed Holinſhed; 
in whoſe Chronicle be:b theſe reaſons are aſſigned for Henry's conduct. 
Shakſpeate therefore has not departed from hiſtory; though be ha- 
choſen to make Henry himſelf mention one of the reaſons which ac- 
tuated him, and Gower mention the other. Malone, 


. 
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he was porn at Monmouth, captain Gower : 
What bat cal you the town's rt whore eee, * Pig 


wr; gy Poon the great. / 5 A 

Flu. Why, 2 you, is not ala) Ven 2 The + Pigs or | 
the great, or the mighty, or the huge, or the magnani- 
mous, are all one reckonings, fave ths \pbraſe'i is 2 e va 
nations. 

Gow. I think, An er * 8 was born in Mace- 
ans mme as 1 take 


Fh. I think, it is in Macedon where Alexander — 

rn. I tell you, captain, If you in the ma 
Ne *orld, I 3 you ſhall find, in the co Ea 
between Macedon and Monmonth, that the 4 
look you, is both alike. There 4s a river in Macedon ; 
and there is alſo moreover à river at Monmonth': it is 
cal'd Wye, at Monmouth; but it is out of my Prains, 
what is the name of the other river; but tis all one, tis 
ſo like as my fingers is to my Bogers, and there is fal- 
mons in both. If yon mark Alexander's life well, Harry 
of Monmouth's life is come after it indifferent well; for 
there is figures in all things. Alexander (God knows, 
and you know,) in his rages, and his furies, and his 
wraths, and his cholers, and his moods, and his diſplea- 
ſures, and his indignations, and alſo being a little intoxicates 
in his prains, did, in his ales and his angers, look you, kill 
his peſt friend, Chytus. 


Gow. Our king is not like him in that; de never \kill'd : 
any of his friends. 


Flu. Tt is not well done, mark you now, to tike the 
tales out of my month, ere it is made an end and finiſhed. 
| ſpeak but in the figures and compariſons of it: As Alex- 
ander is kill his friend * (3), WI" in his ales and his 


cups; 


(3) 4s Alexander, &c.] I ſhould ſaſpet that 8 who was 
well read in Sir Thomas North's tranſlation of Platarch, meant theſe 
ſpeeches of Fluellen as a ridicule om the parellels'of the Greek author, 
in which, cireumſtanees common to all men are aſſembled in oppaſition, 

and one great action is forced into compariſon with another, though as 


totally, 


but aſecond draught,”) he ene to place theſe lines at the beginni 
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cola 3 ſo alſo oy Monmouth, being in his right wits aud 
his goot Jaclgmerta, is turn away the fat knight (4) with the 
great pel y-doublet : he was full of jeſts, and pes, and 
knareres, and mocks; I am t his name. 
„ Come: Sir John Falſtaff. a * 
v. That is be 52; 1 a tell you, there is 5 gootmen bon 


| at deer. 


Gow. Here comes his majeſty. 


Fg 
_ * "it 1 
Ter coy (4425 7 oF 42 N +7 >: $4 1 


Aura. Enter Kiag ( Menrys with: al adams Evalifh ſor; ; 
Warwick CO, Kw ond Others. 


AM .. Hen. L vas not angry fince I came to France, <1 


1 * this inſtant. Take a trumpet, herald 3 


Ride thou unto the horſemen on yon hill; 

If they, will fight with us, bid them come down, 

Or void; the field; they do offend our ſight: 

If they Il do neither, we will come to tiem; 

And make them ſkir away (5), as ſwift as ſtones 

Euforeed from the old Aſſyrian ſlings: 

2 RE er cut che r of Fe we c have ( <(6); 3G a | 
; An 


1 


13 


1 Fl „an 4 
N21 8 


At Acerent in . as "_ thei Wess der er ra Hay Mon- 
| mourh, from that of Alexander the Great. Steevens. 


19). — the fat knight —] This is the laſt time that F alſtaff can ke 
ſport. The Loet was loath to part with him, and has continued his me · | 


mot vas long as he could. Fohnſor. © 
*urwicl—] Richard Beauchamp, earl of War wiek; He did not, 


how 7 obtain that title till 1417, two years after the æra of this play. 


Malone 


(5) * make them ſkir azvay,—] I meet with this word in Ben Jon- 

s News fromthe" Moon, a Maſque: = blow him afore him as far 

as he can fre him or ſtir over him with his bat a Kc. The word 
has tready occurred in Macbeth. Stec enn. 

- (6) Beſides, we'll cut the throats of thoſe zoe bave ; ] Dr. Johnſon ob- 


ſerves that „the king is in a very bloody diſpoſition, He has already 
rut the throats of his priſoners, and threatens now to cut them again, 


To remove the abſurdity, (of which he thinks the author could not have 


been guilty, te this play, as it now appears, being not written, in haſt 1 
ing of - 


the preſent ſcene. | 
The order of the ſcenes is the ſame (as Dr. Johnſon owns,) in the 


ht 1s, 1 am 
quarts 5 the an uns ray . N ng ri 22 me * perſuaded, 


* + 
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And not a man of them, that we ſhall take, 
dhall taſte our mercy ;—Go, and tell them ſo. 
Vor. VIII. A Enter 
LT 7 G ia wa 
ws id ad 


perſuaded, amiſtake, originating from Mr. Pope, whoſe reſearches on 
theſe ſubjects were hy no means profound. The quarta copy of this 
play is manifeſtly an impe . fect tranſcript procured by ſome fraud, and 
not a firſt dreught or haſty ſketch of Shakſpeare's. The choruſes, whi 
are wanting in it, and which malt hate been written in 15 9, hefore 
quarto was printed, prove this. Yet Mr. Pope aſſerts at theſt cho- 
ruſes, and all the other paſſages not found in the quarto, were added liy 
the author after the year 16... 8 
With reſpect however to the incongruity objected to, if it be öne, 
Holinſhed, and not our poet, is anſwerable for it. For thus the matter 
is Rated by him, While the battle was yet going on, about ſix hun- 
dred French horſemen, who were the firſt that had fled, hearing that the 
Engliſh tents were a good way diſtant from the army, without a ſufficient 
guard, entered and pilloged the king's em D. When the ontcry of the 
lackies and boys, which ran away for fear of the Frenchmen, thus \poiling 
the camp, came to the kings ears, he, doubting leſt his enemies ſhoul 
gather together again and begin a newe fielde, and miſtruſting further 
that the of guay would cither be an aide to his enemies, or very enemies 
to their takers indeed, if they were ſuffered to live, contrary to his ac» 
cuſtomed gentleneſs, commanded by ſounde of trumpet, that every man 
upon pain of death fbonld incont inently flea bis priſantr. Here then we have 
the firſt tranſaction 1elative to the killing of the priſoners, in conſe : 
quence of the ſpoiling of the camp, to which Fluellen alludes in the 
beginning of this ſcene, when he complains of the French having * killed 
the boys and the luggage :”” and we ſee, the order. for killivg the pri- 
ſoners aroſe partly from that outrage, and pattly from Henry's appre- 
henſion that his enemies might renew the battle, and that his forces 
* were not ſufficient to guard one army, and fight another. "4 


What follows will ferye to explain the king's threat in the ſpeech 
now before us, at leaſt will bew that it is not qut of its: place. 
« When (proceeds the. Chidnicler,) this lamentable ſlaughter {of the- 
priſoners] was ended, the Engliſhmen diſpoſed themſelves in order of 
battayle, ready to abide a newe fielde, and alſo to invade and newly ſet 
on their enemies. Some write, that the King perceiving bis enemies in ans . 
parte ts aſſemble together, as though they meant to give a new hatta le 
for preſervation of the priſoners, /ent to them a Berauit, commanuding then 
either to depart out of bis fight, or elſe ta come fi ard at. once, and giue bats: 
taile ; promiſing herewith, that if they did offer to fight agayne, not omiy thoſe 
ns which his people already bad taken, but alſo ſo many.of them ws in this: 
new conflicte, which they thus attempted, ſbauld fall into bis band. ſhould id ie tb 
N e de ml VE heals . m | 
e fact was, that notwithſtanding the firſt order concerning the 
Priſoners; they were not all put to death, as appears fromaſubſeq __ 


456 ens Y. 


ku Wai. 


"a Here comes the herald of the French, my * 
Glo. His eyes are humbler than they us'd to be. 
K. Hen, Ho- no- "what means this Herald? kon 


thou 
Thar 1 have fin dt ener of mice e 
Vom it chou again for 
—— 5 e 5 T” 
Daz Aa Beese e e wt, 
| may wander oer this bloody field, Wy.” 
- To hack gu cena apo e wb rr ra f 


| PD 
1 7 
90 
18110 is : 4 , 


HA n. ie K 15 . 


Paſſage, (which: a ett abst ur RO 5 PII IE and from 


hemuſt-authentick accounts of. the battle of Agiticourt, * When the king 
at his refection, die Was ſerved at his boorde- of thoſe gre. lords and 
Printer ut wwere taper in the field.” According to Fabian, the Duke of 
Orleans, who wes 2 the captives, on brating, the proclamation for 
death, was fo alarmed, that he immediately 
fort a to —— newly alle embled French troops, who thereupon 
diſpevſed. Bache who was himſelf at the battle of Azincourt, fays, 
the — — put to death, /ave gutes and carles.”* Speed, on 
authority of cre: huge] ys, King Henty, contiary to g bis wonted 


genecous natyre, Fave preſent commandment that every may ſhould kill + 


His priſoner, whi | was immediately performed certain bal men ex 

P* who,” as another a en er Keel us, Were ws po: to back, 
aa n uriguarded. With ccount correſponds: that of Stoves 
who tells us; that“ on chax night, els: the King. at at his refeclion, 
he was ſerved at is booide' of tho 71 and. ranges that Weg taken, A 


She fallt! Bo WP Mot Firp T0 quam partes captivorum 


nt, \&6, mr fuk E, on the authority of vario 

— ys 25 eriry, on diſcovering that his danger ws 

not ſo great as he at firſt a pprehended from the attack on his camp, 
ped the flanghrer, wind was tt able no a great numler. 

Bot chot this fact were not eſtabliſhed by the tema) of ſo 

iſto „and 'thouph' tvery one of the priſoners had been put to 

death, — to the big dal order, it nn hey in chry 


| to ovneeal-that Erenmitatice, and 15 Theo to kill them, as if they 
a 


were li 3 ver rde mot that indu I ic French to EN ye. 
are told) dave theſe pr ners; and Tf they had been informed that 


a lread , they ht. n repd E 7 
ae e a h e Tar > . 


however is a diſeſui adifquifitioniwifich to rt author's vindica» 
tiog. Ne followed the chronicle ts as he a it, Malone. 


KI NO HENRY: WM 


To fort our nobles from our common men; 5 
For many of our princes (woe the while !) . . 
Lie drown'd and ſoakꝰ d in mercenary blood 3 _ N. why 
(So do our vulgar drench-their peafant linibs 7 _ 
la blood of princes 3) and che unde 1) 
Fret fetlock deep in gore; and, with wild ra 
Yerk ou theirarmed be — . 
Ki them twice. 7 give us e, greut 
| 70 55 the field in ſafety, and +> git 
Of their dead bodies: | Aa b 
K. Hen. T elt dee tral; berild,”- e . 
I know not; if the day ke eur, or % e?;tß 
For yet a many of youthorſemeripeer, Ee nar nv e 
And gallop o'er the field, - 8 ae gs 
Mom. The day is yours, © © 
K. Hen. Praiſed be God, and not our treat, for 1 — 
What is this eaftie call'd, that ftandds har by? 5 
Mom. They call A gincourt. 
K. Hen. Then cal we this-fthe field vf r 
Fought on the day of Erifpin Criſpianus t: : 
Flu. Your grandfather of famous memory, 
your majeſty, and your gteat· uncle arch N 


bs Wales, as | have read in the e . — 


prare pattle here in Frange. 
H. Hen. They did, Fluellen. 
Flv. Your majeſty ſays 'yery ine: | Wh 4 

remember'd of it, the , Welffinen did got ſervice in a 
den where leeks did grow 


onmouth vey (89 ; wi > Your "OE knows, 0 this 


8 2 : Hour 
390 * A e 4 WW. TM * 9 * 


er 


{7) n at J 
Ke.; the compoſitor's eye having probably glanced on the line beneath. 
Mr. Pope unneceſſarily rejected both words, reading ili their 


wounded ſteeds,” ip, high. be ma alen een edlitat s. 


Molone. 
„ 18) —in ther wagen al, i], | teat mary much 
5 . 2 7 1757 A Tue Au printed 


W IA rs 111 130 $1 gon | 
* | rae 8 dt: the bear, gabs Hive os 
caftte*s ir en ligus rear, | 
Mrs oi | The 


iy, th 
bn 15 e ens. Þ ee Wann 


Wearing leeks in their 
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Hour is an honourable. padge of the ſervice: and, | do be. 
Jieve, your majeſty takes. no ſcorn. to wow: he ea 1 
Hint Tavy's da. rot 

K. Hen. 1 wear it for 2 3 Wee. 15 5 
For I am Welſh, you know, good countrymanu. kad ol] 

Flu. All the water in Wye cannot waſh your mal d 
Welſh plood out of your pody, 1-can:tell.you;that; Got 
pleſs it and preſerve, it, as Jong as.it ele len hace, a bi 
majeſty too! ien ads weir 

K. Hen. Thanks, — my countrymen. os 

Flu. By Cheſhu, I am;your majeity's: j. 2 
not who know it; I will confeſs it. to all the od; I need 
not to be aſhamed of your majeſty, Praiſed be God, 10 long 
as your majeſty is an honeſt ma. 

K. Hen. God keep meſo! t—Ocr heralds go with him; 
Bring me juſt notice of the numbers dead . 
On both our parts Call yonder fellow chicber. . 

[ Points to Wilks. . Exeunt Montjoy and Obes 

Exe. Soldier, you muſt come to the king. | 

4. Hen. Soldier, why wear. thou that gore in, thy 

Cap: * 
5 Will, "Ain't, pl leaſe your 1 . of, on 
that I ſhould fight 5 55 it be ue 3) Big off 0 
K. Hen. An 12 1 1 6 | 
Will. An't pleats your majeſty, a a 8 that Gag: | 
zer d with me laſt night: who, if a live, and ever dare 
to challenge this +. Sag I have {wota to take him a box O the 
ear: or, if 1 can ſee my glove i in his cap, (which, he ſwore, 
as he was a ſoldier, be would wears if alive,) I will ſtrike it 
out ſoundly. | 
L. Hen. What think you, captain Flucllen 2 is it fit this 


ſoldier ket p his oath? _ 5 
= > once Wie Wot 
© >> $6 . parts then all che land. Ne . 
„ The beſt caps, (ſays Fuller in his Worthies hos, p. 17 were 
| <a made a Monmouth, where the Capper's chapel d doth Rill re. 
—_ it che adds) at this day [1660] the ral of wearing A g 
5 — taken in a bad acception, I hope the inhabitants 6 tha 
town endeavour to diſprove the occaſion Wark. | 


. 
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Fl. He is a craven and a villain elſe, an't pleaſe your 
majeſty, in my conſcience. * 155 | 


: = ei art 4} 46651 ,905 5 287 
K. Hen It may be, his, enemy is a gentleman of great 


fort (9), quite from the anſwer of his degree { Lhe. xk A 
Flu. Though lié be as'goot'a gentleman as the tevil is, 


= Lucifer and Belzebub himſelf, it is neceſſary, look your 
grace, that he keep his vow and his oath :, if he be perjured, 


fre you now, his reputation is as arrant a villain, and a Jack- | 


fauce,*® as ever his plack ſnoe trod upon Got's groudd and his 


earth, in my conlgence, ih, . tant 
K. Hen. Then keep thy yow, ſirrak, when thou meet'ſt 
the fellow. oO ra er; no 
Will. So I will, my liege, as I live, 
K. Hen. Who ſerveſt thou under? _ b 
Will. Under captain Gower, my liege. 
Flu, Gower is à goot captain; and is good knowledge and 
literature in he x P ior te" 
K. Hen. Call him hither to me, ſoldier. 
Wil. I . EE HE nn 
H. Hen. Here Fluellen, wear tl ou this favour for me, 


and ſtick it in thy cap: When Alengon and myſelf were 


down together (2), I pluck'd this glove from his helm: if 
any man challenge this, he is a.friend to Alengon and an. 
enemy to our perſon ; if thou encounter any ſuch, apprehend 

him, an thou doſt love me. | | 
Flu. Your grace does me as great honours, as can be de- 
ſred in the hearts of his ſubjects: I would fain fee the man, 
| | that 


() —great ſort,] High rank, $09, in the ballad of Jane Shore - 
Lords and ladies of great ſort. Fobnſon, 

The quartos 1600 and 1608 read: 11 | 
his cnemy may be a gentleman of worth. Stcevens, | 
(1} —guite pom the anſeuer of bis degree.] A man of ſuch Nation as is 
not bound to hazard his perſon to ante to à challenge from one of the 
ſoldier's low degree. Fobnſon. 

Ea Jack-ſauce,] That is, a ſarcy Jack. Malone. 
| (2) When Alencon and myſel; ture doen fegether.] This circumſtance 


ib not an invention of Shakſpearc's. Henry was felled to the ova at 


the battle of A . as by the Duke or Alengon, but recovered and flew 
two of the Duke's attendants. Afterwards Alengon was killed by the 


king's guard, contrary to Heniy's intention, who wiſhed to have ſaved 


him, Malone. 
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Go you with me, uncle of Exeter, | OO [Exon 
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that has but two legs, that ſhall find himſelf _—y at this 
glove, that is all; but I would fain ſee it once; an "IO Got 


ol his grace, that 1 might-ſee it. 


K. Hen. Know'ft thou Gower? 3 
- Hl. He is my dear friend, . 9 
K. Hen. Fray thee, go ſeek N me wing hm 7 
tent. 
F. I will fetch bim. [Exit, 
F. Hen. My lord. of Warwick, - - on my WI. . 
Follow Fractlen cloſely at the heels: N 
The glove, which I have given him for a favour, 
May, haply, purchaſe him a box o'the ear; | 
It is the ſolddier- s; I, by bargain, ſhould -:  - 
Wear it myſelf. Follow, good couſin Warwitk : 
If that the ſoldier ſtrike him, (as, I ju 
By his blunt bearing, be will keep his word,) 
Some fudden miſchief may 2 . 
For I do know Fluellen valiant, 5 
And, touch'd with choler, hot as bun benden, 
And quickly will return an injury : - 
r ſee there be no harm between them 


-.$CENE. VIII. 
; Before King Henry's Pavikon. . 
Enter Gower and Williams. 
Mill. I warrant, it is to koigbt you, . 


Ents Fluelen. | 


Fla Gor $ ay and his pleaſure, captain, J peſeech 


vou now, come apace to the king: there is _ La 


x1NG E NX b. 
wizard yon, peradventure, char is in eee to dreams 2 


of. | g 
Wilt. Sir, know yon this g er 3 . 
Pl Know the ylove , 1 know,. the glove i is a lg” 
Will. 1 know this; aritfthus'T challenge i it. [Strikes "a 
Flu. *Sbhid, an arraht traitor, 4s ary's 8 in. * univerſal 

'or!d, or in France, or in Eng fand. 1 
Cow. How now, fir ? yo vildaat:-. tt 3 de: 
Jil. Do you think TII be forſworn he. 

Flu. Stand away, captain Gower; I wigs e 
payment inte plows (3), I warrant you. 

Will. I am no traitor. hs | 
Flu. That's a lie in thy throat —T charg E. u ins EY | 

majeſty's nate, aprons him; ; he's a Treg the Ale 
Alengon's- 


ker wandler, and Ober, 


War How now. ou now! whav's the — 

Fla.. My lord of Warwick, here is ES | 
a moſt contagious treaſon come to light, a bd ſhall: 
_ in a  funimer's 81 * is 18 — «2 


Eier King Bear, and Excen, 1 1:8 a 
K. Hen. How' tow! what's the matter? geen b 


Flu. My liege; here is à villain and Koc * "oy 
| your graec, has ſtruck che glove! which' your majeſty i is take 
out — the helmet of Alengon. 


Wil. My lege, this was my glove; ;* here is the fallow. of 
ir: and he, that I gave it to in change, promiſed to wear it 
in his cap; I promiſed to ſtrike him, if he did: 1 met t this 


3 
2 


(), —into plows], The Reval reads, very plafivly : 
DRE en Ns 
ie quarto v Þ will — his dur fr We miaht t 2 
fore read -in due —— the beat ing . Ful- 
ler! in his Church: FH; or, p. 139, ſpeaks: of the taſk-maſters of Iſrael, 
on whoſe back the numbers of bricks. wanting, were ng ſeored "in 


blotut. Steevens 


* 7 
0 r 
UNS ——. = 


majeſty is give me, in your con 
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man with my glove in his cap, and J have been as good as my 
wor © & Fs "oy , . f 
Flu. Your majeſty hear now, (ſaving your majeſty's man- 


. . hood,) what an arrant, raſcally, beggarly, lowſy knave it is: 


I hope, your majeſty is pear, me teſtimony, and witneſs and 
avouchments, that this is the glove of Alencon, that your 
| 8 now. | 
K. Hen. Give me thy glove (4), ſoldier; Look, here is 
the fellow of it. *Twas I, indeed, thou promiſed ſt to 
ſtrike; and thou haſt given me moſt bitter terms. 
Flu. An pleafe your majeſty, let his neck anſwer for it, 
if there is any martial law in the 'orld. OI 
K. Hen. How canſt thou make me ſatisfaction? 


Wil. All offences, my liege, come from the heart: never 


came any from mine, that might offend your majeſty. 
A. Hen. It was ourſelf thou didſt abuſe. 8 
Will. Your majeſty came not like yourſelf: you ap- 


| pear d to me but as a common man; ' witneſs the night, 


your ents, your lowlineſs ; and what your highneſs 
ſuffer d under that ſhape, I beſeech you, take it for your 
own fault, and not mine: for had you been as I took you 
for, I made no offence; therefore, I beſeech your highneſs, 
I TT 
K. Hen, Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove with crowns, 
And give it to this fellow. Keep it, fellow; IE 
And wear it for an honour in thy cap, b 
Till I do challenge it. Give him the :crowns :— 
And, captain, you muſt needs be friends with him. 
Flu. By this day and this light, the fellow has mettle 
enough in his pelly :— Hold, there is twelve pence for you, 
and I pray you to ſerve. Got, and keep you out of * 


164) Give me thy glowe,] Dr. John ſon would read my glove; but the 
text is certainly right. By vy glove,” the king means the glove that 
thou haſt now in ly cap; i. e. Henry's glove, which he had given to 
2 (fee Act IV. fe. 1.) and of which he had himſelf retained the 
ellow. 5 
80, in Romeo and Juliet, Act. I. ſc, UI. the nurſe ſays to Juliet, 

| „ere | not thine only nurſe, - 
| «Fd ſay, thou bad'(i ſuck'd wiſdom from thy teat." 
i. e. the nurſc's teat. Malone. | | 
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and prabbles, and quarrels, and diſſentions, and, 1 warrant 
you, it is the petter for you. 955 
Will. T will none of your money. ee 
Flu. It is with a goot will; I can bell you, it will ſve 
you to mend your ſhoes : Come, wherefore ſhould you be ſo 
paſhful ? your ſkoes is not ſo goot:“ tis a good We I. 
warrant you, or 1 will _—_ » WE | 


Fate an Englith Herald. 95 


K. Hen. Now, ben are the do 8 I * 
Her, Here is the number of the W French. 
[ deltwers a paper. - 
K. Hen. What priſoners of good lord are taken, uncle? 
/:xe. Charles duke of Orleans (5), nephew to the king; 
John duke of Bourbon, and lord Bouciqualt: 
Of other lords, and barons, knights, and ſquires, 5 
Full ſifteen hundred, beſides common men. | 
K. Hen. I his note doth tell me of ten thouſand' French, 
That in the field lie ſlain: of princes, in this bps wo | 
And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead | 
One hundred twenty- ſix: added to theſe, 
Of knights, eſquires, and gallant gentlemen, 
Eight thouſand and four hundred; of the which, 
Five hundred were but yeſterday: dubb d Wige : . b 
50 that, in theſe ten thouſand they have loſt. F 
There are but ſixteen hundred mercenaries (6); 
The reſt are—prince3, barons, lords, . n 
And gentlemen of blood and quality. . 5 


The names of thoſe their nobles that lie dead,— 245 
1 3 5 Charles: 


* your 8 is not ſo goo! ] In the 8 minute paitjculaawe find 
Sukipeare as obſervant as in matters of the higheſt moment. Shoes 
are, above any other article of dreſs, an object of attention to the com.“ 
mon ſoldier, and moſt liable to be worn out. Malone, 

0 5 a. D. le of Orleans, Qc. J This lift is taken from Holinſhed. . 
Malone.” | 
0 8 bundred' 3 Beverndrits are in this place c 


non ſoldiers, or bired ſoldiers. | The gentlemen ſerved at their” 2 — . 
conſequence of their tenures. TFohn/on. TY TED 
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Charles De-la-bret (7), high conſtable of France; 

Jaques of Chatillon, admiral of France; 1 

The maſter of the croſs-bows, lord Rambures; 

Great-maſter of France, the brave Sir Guiſchard Dauphin; 

ohn duke of Alengon; Anthony duke of Brabant, 
he brother to the duke of Burgundy ; | 

And Edward duke of Bar: of luſty earls, 

Grandpre, and Rouſſi, Fauconberg, and Foix, 

Beaumont, and Marle, Vaudemont, and Leſtrale. 

Here was a royal fellowſhip of death }— 

Where is the number of our Engliſh dead ? | 

| | [Herald preſents another paper. 

Edward the duke of York, the earl of Suffolk, | 

Six Richard Ketly, Davy Gam eſquire:“ 

None elſe of name; and, of all other men, 

But five and twenty. O, God thy arm was here, 

And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 

Aſcribe we all. When, without ſtratagem, 

But in plain ſhock and even play of battle, 

Was ever known ſo great and little loſs, 

On one part and on the other? Take it, God, 

For it is only thine! | FP car, 
Exe. *Tis wonderful! 8 | 
K. Hen. Come, go we in proceſſion: to the village: 

And be it death proclaimed through our hoſt, 

To boaſt of this, or take that. praiſe. from God, : 

Which is his only. | * 


(7) Cbaries De- la- bret, ] De. la- bret, as is already obſerved, ſhould be 


Charles D' Albret, would: the meaſure permit of ſuch a change. Ho- 
lia ſhed fometimes apologizes for the omiſſion of foreign names, on ac- 
count of his inability to ſpell them, but always calls this nobleman * the 
lord de la Breth, conſtable of France.” See p. 549, and p. 55 5 5 


* — Davy Gam, gſpuire:] This gentleman being ſent by Henry before 
the battle, to reconnoitie the enemy, and to find: out: their firength, 
made this report: May it pleaſe you, my liege, there are enough to 
be killed, enough to be — priſoners, and enongh to run away. te 
ſaved the king's life in the field, Had our poet been apprized of this 
eircun, * ance, this brave Welchmanr would probably have been 3 
particularly noticed, and not have been merely regittered in a. multer- 
rok of names. Malone. | — 


* 


* 


bine nut E 
Fla. Ts it not lawful, an pleaſe your majeſty, to tell how 


many is kill'd ? 


K. Hen. Yes, captain; but with this acknowledymant, | * 


That God fouglit for us. 
Flu. Ves, my conſcience, he did us great . 
K. Hen. Do we all holy rites; _ 

Let there be ſung Non noe, and Te Deum (8)... 

Ihe dead with charity enclos'd in clay, 


We'll then to Calais; and to England then; 55 
Where ne'er from France arriv d more happy n men. 7 
| kene 
* 
4 G V. Short ws 
Enter Chorus: {© ·o—g—ꝛ- = 75 * 


Chor. Vouchſafe, to thoſe that have not read'the tory, 
That I may prompt them : and of ſuch as have, 
1 bumbly pray them to admit the excuſe 
Of time, of numbers, and due courſe of things, 
Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
Be here preſented. Now we bear the 1 5 
Toward Cat : 88 him W there ſeen (9), 


F . 


*+b p 2 


— 


* 
» : 
* 7 : 


3 125 there be ſung Non noble: 1 4 The LO (aps Holinſhed 3) 
when he ſaw no appearance of enrmics, cxuſe d the retreat to be blowen, 


and gathering. his army together, gave thanks to Almighty God for ſo 


happy 2 victory, cauſing his prelates andichapeleins to ſuig this plalme, 
In exitu. Iſtael de Egypio 5 and commaunding every man to kneele downe, 
on the grounde. at this verſe Non nebis, domine, non nabit, ſed nomini tus 
da gloriam : ' which-done, he cauſed 7. Deum and certain anthems to be 
lung, giving laud and praiſe to God, and not bwalling of his owne force, 
or any humaine power. Malone. 

(9). —graxt him there; there ſcen,] If Toward: be not abbreviated; our 
author with his aceuſtomed licence uſes one of theſe words as a diſſylla- 
ble, while to-the other he aſſigns only its due length, Melone, 


0 


cave 
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Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the ſea : Behold, the Engliſh beach TR 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives (1), and boys, 
Whoſe ſhouts and claps out- voice the deep-mouth'd ſea. 
Which, like a mighty whiffler (2) fore the king, 
Seems to prepare his way: ſo let him land 

And, ſolemnly, ſee him ſet on to London. 

So ſwift a pace hath thought, that even now 

You may imagine him upon Black-heath : 
Where that his lords deſire him, to have borne (3) 
His bruiſed helmet, and his bended ſword, 


( 
] 


| Before him, through the city: he forbids it, 
br Being free from vainneſs and ſelf-glorious pride; 
y Giving full trophy (4, fignal, and oftent, 
} Quite from himſelf, to God. But now behold, 
4 In the quick forge and workinghouſe of thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens! 
The mayor, and all bis breth'ren, in beſt ſort, — 
Like to the ſenators of the antique Rome, 
With the plebeians ſwarming at their heels, — 
Go forth, and fetch their conquering Czfar in : 
As, by a lower but by loving likelihood (5), 
5 1 Were 
(1) —with wives, —] F th, which is wanting in the old copy, was 
| ſupplied by the editor of the {: cond foo. Malene. 
| (2) —e mighty 2h iter —] An officer u ho walks firſt in procefſions, 
x or before perſons in high ſtations, on occaſions of ceremony. The name * 
; is ſtill retained in London, and there is an officer ſo called that walks 
A 1 before theii companies at time: of public ſolemnity. It ſeems a corrup- 
F tion from the French word buiffier. Hamer. « E | 
Z See Mr: Watton's note to the tragedy of Othello, Act Ill. fc. ii. In 
7 the play of Chyemen, Knight of the Golden Si ed &c. 1599, a whiſfer 
3 makes his appearance at a tournament, clea ing the way before ns {7% 


0 (3) — have borne, &c.] The conſtruQion is to have h's bruiſed hel- 
met; &c; borne before him through the city: i.e. to order i to be borne. 
This eircumſtance alſo our author found in Holinſhed, Mule. 1 
(4) Giving full troply,.— Tiansferring all the hon: ours of conquer', 
all trophies, tokens, and ſne ws, from himſelf to God. Jobnſan. <A 
23 (s) —libeliboed,] Likelihood for ſimilitude. Warburton. e 
- The later editors, iz hope of mending the meaſure of this line, 4 
injured the ſenſe. The folio reads as I have printed ; but all the — * 
Gnce reviſal became falhionable, and edito; s have been more * by 
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were now the general of our gracious empreſs (6) . SORE EL; 
(As, in good time, he may,) from Ireland coming 
Pringing rebellion broached on his ſword (7); fr 4 


How many would the peaceful city quit. 
To welcome him? much more, and much more cauſe, - 
Did they this Harry. Now in London place him; 
(As yet the lamentation of the French ” : | 
Invites the king of England's ſtay at home: *. 5 0 : 
. 2 


diſplay themſelves chan to illuſtrate their author, have given the line 
taus ; 4 
As (4 a low, but loving lilelibocd. FP 
Thus they have deſtroyed the praiſe which the poet deigned for Eſ- 
ſex; tor who would think himſelf honomed by the epithet lor? The 
poet, delitous to celebrate that great man, whoſe populatity was then, 
bis boaſt, and afterwards his deſti uction, compares him to king ®.arry ; 
but being afraid to offend the rival courtiers, or perhaps the queen her- 
lelf, he conft ſies that he is ler than a king, but would never have re- 
pretented him abfolutely as loww., Fobnſon. 8 when y 
Mr. Pope made this improper alteration ; as well as a thouſand others 
equally repre henſible. —Qur author had the beſt grounds for ſuppoſing 
that Lord Eflex on his return from Ireland would be attended with a 
numerous concourſe of well-wilſhers ; for, on his ſetting ont for that 
couniry in the ſpring of the year in which this play was written, © he / 
wok horte {favs the continuaror of Stowe's Chionixle.) in Seedin | 
lane, and fiem thence being accompanied with diverſe noblemen — 
many others, himſelfe very plaiply attired, roade through Giace- church 
ſtrcet, Cornhill, Cheapſide, and other high ſtreets, in all which places 
and in the fields, the people preſſed exceedingly to behold him, eſpe- 
cially in the high way for more than foure miles ſpace, crying, and 
ſ:ying, God bleſſe your Lordſhip, God preſerve your honour, &c, and 
ſome followed him till the evening, only to behold him.“ „Such and. 
ſo great (adds the ſame writer,) was the heaity love and deep affection. 
of the people towards him, by reaſon of his bounty, liberalitie, affa- 
bilitie aod mild behaviour, that as well ſchollars, ſouldiers, citizens, *I 
ſaylers, &c. proteſtants, papiſts, ſectarjes and atheiſts, yea, women. 3 
and children which never ſaw him, that it was held in them a happi- 
neſs to follow the worſt of his fortnnes.”” That ſuch a man ſhould have 
fallen a ſacrifice. to the caprice of a fantaſtick woman, and the machina- 
tions of the deteſtable Cecil, muſl ever be lamented. His return from 
Ireland, however, was very different from what our poet predicted. See 
a curious acconnt of it in the Sydney Papers. Malone. 33 
(6) —tbe general of our gracious emprgſi— The earl of Eſſex in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, Pope. | 1 . 
) Briaging 14bellion breacbed ] Spitted, tiansfised. „ :--..-:, . 


— 


| 
N 
N 
b 
N 
| 
| 
1 


i 


Plueiler prefen | 
front he had received but the day before from Piſtol. Theit preſent 
quarrel has therefore no reference to that begun in the ſixth ſtene of the 
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Pp 


— 


The emperor's coming (8) in behalf of France, 
Taq order peace between them ;) and mit 
All the occurrences, whatever chanr d; 
Till Harry's back-return again to Francs; 


The interim, by rembering ybu tis paſt. 


There miſt we bring kim; and myſelf have played. 


Then brook abridgement; and ybur eyes advancgdge 
After your thoughts, ſtraight back again o France. Thai. 


SCENE 1. 
France. A Engliſh Court of guard. 
+ Enter Fluellen and Gower (9). 


2 Gow. Nay, that”, right; But why wear you your Jeek to- 
day? ſaint Davy's day, is paſ. 


Flu. There is occaſions and cauſes why and wherefore 
in all things: I will tell you, as my friend, captain Gower ; 
Ihe raſcally, ſcald, beggarly, ew 2 

Which you and yourſelf, and all the orld, know to be no 


pragging knave, P iſto), 


* 90 


5 | peer 


(8) The emperor's coming] The emperor Sigiſmond, who was married 
to Hemy's ſecond couſin.” If the text be right, I ſuppoſe the meaning 
is, — The emperor is coming; &c. bot 1 ſulpect ſome corruption, for 
the chorus ſpeaks of the emperor's viſit as now peſt; I believe, a line 


Has been loſt before The emperor's,” &c.— If we tranſpoſe the words 


and omit, we have a very unmetrical line, but better ſenſe. Omit the 
emperor's coming, —and all the.occurrences which happenedtill Harry's 
return to France,” Perhaps this was the author's meaning, even as 
the words ſtand. If fo, the mark of parentheſis ſhould: be placed after 
the word me, and a comma after them. Malone, © 
(9) Enter Fluellen and Gower.) This ſcene ought, in my opinion, 
td conclude the fourth act, and be placed before. the laſt chorus. There 
is no Engliſh camp in this act; the quarrel apparently happened before 
the return of the army to England, and not after ſo long an interval as 

the chorus has ſupplied. Jabaſn. JC. 
£5 fays that he wore His leek in conſequence of an af- 


2 * 


thicd act. Stecvent. 


1 1 


32 ˙— „ 8 hag 
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petter than a fellow, loo you now, of nomerits, he is come 
to me, and prings me pread and ſalt yeſterday, look you, and 
bid me eat my leek: it was in a: place” where I could not 
breed no contentions with him; but I will be ſo as to 


wear it in my cap till 1 fee him once guns, ans | ben 1 will 


tell him a little piece of my deſires, vin 


n 


8 Why, 2 be comes, ſwelling like a a 

Fla. Tis no matter for his ſwellings, nor his turkey-cocks. 
— Got pleſs you, ancient Piſtol! you ſcurvy, lowly knave, 
Got pleſs you ! 


Fit. Ha! art they Bedlam? 4 Joſt thou thirlf, baſe Trojan, | 


To have me fold up Parca's fatal web (1)? 
Hence! I am qualmiſh at the ſmell of leek. 

Flu. J peſeech you heartily, ſcurvy low knave, at my 
deſires, and my requeſts, and my petitions, to eat, look you; 
this leek ; becauſe, look you, you do not love it, nor your 
odio. and your appetites, and Your Ae does not 
agree with it, I would defire you to eat it 4 1 5 4 

Pit, Not for Cadwallader, and: all his goats. Fs 8 

Flu. Teere is one goat for you. L Jrite þ * 5 Win; * 
be ſo goot, ſcald knave, as cat it? | 

Pi. Baſe Trojan, thou ſhalt - 26a 7 

Flu. You ſay very true, ſcald knave, when Got's will is: 
I wilt deſire you to live in the mean time, and eat your 
victuals; come, there is ſauce for it. Ariling him again. ] 
You call'd me yeſterday, 7 but. 1 will. make 
you to-day a fquire of low degree (2). I pray you, fall to; 
if you can mock. a leek, you can eat A Week. 

Gow: 


WT 7. have me faltup, c.] Doſt thou defize to have me put 41. to 


death ? Fobrſon. 


(2) —/quire 8 low es.] That is, I will bring iber tothe ground. 
quire of low. degr TY 


The ſquire of Low Degree is the title of an old romance, enumerated 


| among other books in a a letter W N 2 Elinebies' Entertuin- 


R 
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Gow. Enough, captain; you have-aftoniſh'd him (3). 
Flu. 1 ſay, Iwill make him eat ſome part of my leek, or I 


he.” peat his pate four days: —Pite, I pray you'p it is boot for 


your greep wound, and your et N 
Hit. Muſt I bite? . 


Flu. Ves, certainly; ad bw of doubt, _ out tof queſt 


too, and ambiguities. | 

Pift. By this leek, I will moſt horribly revenge; I eat 
and eat, | ſwear (4). 

Flu. Eat, I pray you: Will you have ſome more ſauce to 
your leek ? there is not enough leek to ſwear by. 

Fift. Quiet thy cudgel; thou doſt ſee, I eat. 

Flu. Much — do you, ſcald knave, heartily Nay, pray 


you, throw none away 3 the ſkin is goot for your proken cox- 


comb. When you take occaſions to ſee lecks N I pray 
you, mock at chem; that 1 is all. 1 
Pi. Good. | 


Flu. Ay, leeks is goor ;—Hold vou, there Is a groat to 


heal = ate. 
%. Me a groat! 


Br Ves, verily, and in truth, you that his it; or I 
have another leek in my pocket, which you ſhall eat. 

| - I take thy groat, in earneſt of revenge. 
* Wes you any thing, I will pay you in cud- 
gels; you ſhall be a woodmonger, and buy nothing of me 
but cudgels. God be wr you, and It you, and heal your 
” | [ Exit. 
Pift. All hell mall kur for this. | 
Gow. Go, go; you are a counterfeit. cowardly knave. 
Will you mock at an ancient tradition, —begin upon an 
honourable reſpec, and worn as a memorable trophy of 
| : predeceas d 


This metrical romance was bat leſqued V S in his rhime « fi 


Thepas, and begins thus: 
% Jt was a ſquyre of letve degri, | 
« That loved the kings daughter of te: ” 
See Reliques of Engli 1 7 Vol. III. p. 30. 2d edit. Per 


(3) et d bim] That is, you have ſtunned him with the blow. 


obnſon. 

(4) I cat, and eat, I ſwear. 1 Thus the firſt folio, for Which t e later 
editors have put, I eat e We ſhovld read, I ſuppoſe, in the 
rigid tumour of Piſtol's dialect,— cat, and eke I fear. Johnſen, 
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predeceas'd valour,--and dare not avouch in your deeds 

any of your words? J have ſeen you gleeking (5) and galling 

at this gentleman twice or thrice. You thought, becauſe 

be could not ſpeak Engliſ in the native garb, he could 

not therefore handle an Engliſh cudgel: you find it other- 

wiſe; and, henceforth, let a Welſh correction teach you a 

Engliſh condition.“ Fare ye well. [ Exit. 

Pit Doth fortune play the huſwife (6) with me now? 

News have 1, that my Nell is dead (7) "the ſpital 

Of malady of France 3 * 

And there my rendezvous is quite cut off, 

Old I do wax; and from my read limbs 

Honour is cudgell d. Well, bawd will I turn, 

And ſomething lean to cut · purſe of quick hand. 

To England will I ſteal, and there III ſteal: 

And patches will I get unto theſe cars, 

And ſwear, 1 got them in the Gallia wars (8). [Exit 

scENE 


* 


(5) —gleeting | i. e. „Kolk : freeing, Nee 
gt 8557 condition. 5 That is, a good Engliſh tewper or air; 
3 Malone, | * is 5 Y F * 
(6) Doth fortune play the huſwife— hat is, the jilt. 8 is 
here in an il — Fobnſen. | Þ * y 4. 
(7) News bave J, that my Nell i: apt The folio bet that my 
Doll is dead. The correction was made by Dr, Johnſon. In a former 
ſcene Piſtol ſays, e e : 
| Nor ſhall my ll keep lodgers.” Malene. 3 Ard cies 
Dol Tearſheet was fo little the favourite of Piſtol that he 5flered her, 
in contempt to Nym. Nor would her death have cut off his rendes · 
= ; that is, deprived lim of a bome. a the pork, 0 bis 
pl an, 
In the quartos 1600, and: 1508, the Hnek are read thus: ; 
« Doth fortune playe the huſwye with me now? 
« is honour cudgel'd from my warlike lines Coins]? 
Well, France farewell. News have 1 certainly, 
That Doll is ſick one [on] mally die of France. 
„Ihe wartes afſordeth novght ; home will I trug, 
« Pawd will I turne, and uſe the flyte of hand; 
* To England will I ſteal, and there I'll ſteal; 
4 And patches will ! get unto theſe artes, | 
And iwear I gat them in the Gallia warres,” Jobuſen. 1 
(8) The comick ſcenes of The H. Rory of Henry the Fourth and Fi 113 
are now at an end, and all the comick perſonagès are now diſmiſſed. 
W and Mrs. Quick y are dead; * and Pardolph are wm ant 
Ga 8 


| 


: 


= * 4 

14 ib 
2 a SY * 2 
: — 


Troyes in Champagne (9). An Apariment in the French 


Zater, at one door, King Henry, Bedford, Gloſter, Exeter, 
Warwick, Weſtmoreland, and other Lords; at another, 
the French Ni, Nuten Tabel, ide Princeſt Catharine, 
Lords, lat, Ye: le dale of Burgundy, and 15 


Tr. ain . ; f # 


E. Hen. Peace to this meeti ng, wherefore we are met (r)? 
Une bur brother Nrunes und td ow filter, 


Gads«hill was loſt immediately after the robbery ; Poins and Peto have 
vaniſhed fince, one'knows not how; and: Piſtol is now beaten into ob- 
ſcurity. Ibelieve rnd ang ng: their departure. Jeleſn. 
_; (og) Henry ſome time before his marriage with Catharine, accom- 
ied by his brothers, uncles, &c. had a conference with her, the 
rench, King and Queen, the Duke of Burgundy, &c. in a field near Me- 
lan, where two pavillions wete erected for the royal families, and a 
third between them for the council to allemble-in and deliberate en the 
articles of peace. The Frenchmen, (ſays the Chronicle,) ditched, 
trenched, and. paled their lodgings for fear of after · clappes; but the 
Engliſhmen had their parte of the field only $arred and parted.” But 
the treaty was then broken off. Sometime afterwards they again met 
in St. Peter's church at Troyes in Champagne, where Catharine was 
affianced to Henry, and the articles of peace between France and Eng - 
land finally concluded, —Shakfpeare, Having mentioned in the courſe 
of this ſcene, . a bar and royal interview, ſeems; to have had the for- 
mer place of meeting in his thoughts; the deſeription of the field near 
Melun in the Chronicle ſome what correſponding to that of a bar or 
barriers. But the place of the preſent ſcene. is certainly Troyes in 
Champagne. However, as. St. Peter's church would not admit of the 
French King and Queen. &c. retiring; and then appearivg again- on the 
ſcene, I have ſuppoſed, with the former editors, the | interview to take 
place ina palace. Male. . 1 8 
(1) Prace to this meeting, wherefore zue are met C]. Peace, for which ws 
are here met, be to this meeting. | 
Here after the chorus, the fifth act ſecms naturally to den 2 
Is OG OT ET OY ACE. 296 7 One og OY gk 1 3 en. 
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Health Pe” fair time of day oy and good + 
To our moſt fair and princely couſin Catharine * 1 
And (as a branch and member of this royallys -: 74 
By whom this great aſſembly is contriv 9 5 | 
We do ſalute you, duke of Burgundy ;— 8 
And, princes French, and peers, bealch oy bo g 
Fr. King. Right joyous are we to behold your fee, 187 tt 
Moſt worthy brother England; fairly met? _ 
So are you, princes. Engliſh,. every one. | Sth? 
9. Va. 55 happy be the ill brother Engl © * 
Of this good day, and of this gracious meetings | : 
As we are now glad to behold your eyes; . 
Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Againſt the French, that met them in their 935 
I be fatal balls of murdering baſiliks :. > ot 
The venom of ſuch Iooks, we fairly hi,. 
Hare loſt their quality; and that this day 5 
Shall change 411 grief, and. quarrels; into love. - 
- _ Eon” amen to that, 1 1 2 pear. 
* La. You Enyliſh princes. all, — 
My duty to you both, en-equab love, 
> ws of = and Englaud f That I ent 
With all my-wits, my;pains, and frong endeavours, EE 
To bring your moſt imperial majelties. F ene 2 
Uato this har (2) and royal interviem, 1 8 $4 eee i 
| Your mightineſs on both parts beſt can winnefe, 
Since then my office bath 'y far prevail'd, 
Thar, face to face, and royal eye to exe, 
You have congreeted ; let ĩt not diſgrace me, 
If I demand, before this royal vie, 
What rub, or what impediment, there is, ... 
Why that the naked, poor, and mangled; peace, 
Dear nurſe of arts, plenties, and joyful births, 
Should not, in this dest garden 0 of the world, 
Our fertile France, put up her lovely viſage? _ 
Alas.! ſhe hath. from France too long been chas d 
And all her huſbandry doth lie- on TINS: | n= _—__ 


e in its own e 38 . er 1 ; 55 
+3 £ a Was et 


02 2 this Way To this Ae to bis = of a. . 
Jobnſon. 
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Her vine, the merry cheeter of the heatt, 


Unpruned dies (3) ; her hedges even-pleach'd,— _ 
Like priſoners .wildlyover-grown'with hair (4). 
Put forth diſorder d twigs: her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, ' — 
Doth root upon; while that the coulter ruſts, 
I hat ſhould deracinate (5) ſuch ſavager : 
The even mead, that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
Ihe freckled cowſlip, burnet, and green clover, 
Wanting the ſeythe, withall uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleneſs ; and nothing teems, - ä 
„„ 85 "Dux 
(3) Unpruncd dies:] We muſt, read, her; for. neglect of pruning 
does not kill the vine, but cauſes it to ramify immoderately, and giow 
wild; by which the requiſite nouriſhment is withdrawn from its fruit, 


This emendation is phyſically right, but poetically the vine may be 
well enough ſaid to die, which _ o beat fruit,  Fobnſon, | 

(4) —ber bedger ever-pleach = 

Like priſoners wildly i, e with bair,} This image of pii- 
ſoners is oddly introduced. A bedge even- pleucb d is more properly im- 
priſoned than when it luxuriates in unpruned exuberance. Johan. 

The learned commentator miſapprehended, I believe, our author's 
ſentiment, © Hedges are pleached, that is, their. long branches being 
cut off, are twiſted and woven through the lower part of the hedge, 
in order to thicken and ſtrengthen; the fence, Ihe following year, when 
the hedge ſhoots out, it is cuſtomary in many places to clip the ſhoots, 
ſo as to render them even. The Duke of Burgundy therefore, among 
other inſtances of the negle& of huſbandry, mentions this; that the 
hedges, which vere even- pleached, for want of trimming put forth ir- 
regular twigs ; like priſoners, who in their confinement have neglected 
the uſe of the razor, and in conſequence ate wildly. overgrown with hair. 
The hedge in its cultivated ſtate, when it is che- lee, is compared to 
the priſoner ; in its “ wild exuberance,” it feſembles the priſoner 
« over-grown with hair.“ 4 B 25 

As a 1 however, that is cuen- pleacbed or woven together, and one 
that is clipt, are alike reduced to an even ſurface, oui author with his 
uſual licence might have meant only by even- pleached, our hedges which 
were heretofore aiap d ſmooth and even,”  ' 

The line © Like priſonets, &. it ſhould be obſerved, relates to the 
one which follows, and pot to that which precedes it. The conſtruction 
is, Her even-pleached hedges put forth diſurdered twigs, reſembling 
perſons in priſon, whoſe faces are from negle & over - grown * 

(5) —deracingte—] To deracinate is to force: up by the _ 
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But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keokfies,/burs, || : 
Loſing both beauty and utility. .' x ' A903 y9I . 27 © : = 
And as our vineyards (6), fallows, das e . 
PDefective in their natures. (75), grow to wildneſs ; vv 
Even ſo our houſes, and ourſelves, and — of tn fl 


Have loſt, or do not learn, for want af time . n 
The ſciences that ſhould become our country irs bn Al 
But grow, like ſavages,—as ſoldiers Will. e 
That nothing do but meditate on blood, - Allet A 

To ſwearing, and ſtern looks; diſſus d attire. ch. 14 


And every thing that ſeems unnatural. = E 

Which to reduce into our former favour "Os vat 4. 
You are aſſembled 3. and my ſpeech _—— | 
That 1 may know the let, why: gentle. UA . 
Should not expel theſe inconveniences 12755 J 
And bleſs us with her former qualities. 

K. Hen. If, duke of Burgundy, you would the peace, 

Whoſe want gives growth to the imperfectiong | 
| Which you have cited, you muſt buy that peace | 
With full accord to all our juft proces e nba n bie 
Whoſe tenours and particular effects e ee e 


„ 


Lou have, enſchedul'd briefly, in Your W Wa exc bt. 
+ 21s; The king bath heard them.s: do che 1 as * I 
"Then is no anfwer. made. g 


K. Hen. Welk then, "the pesc . 
Which you before ſo urg d, lies in tis anfier. aw 


Fr. King. I have but with a curſorary eye 2 a} 229 5 
Obe r-glane'd the articles : pleaſeth your . 12 Tan Weg 
To appt ſome of EIT EN OW.” ura * 

381 514 195 80 1 10 


6) And as our v 4 1 The doi! py * oF 12 r. - 
yards, The weer, was made by Mr. Rode 155 1e 18e 

0 DefeBtive 1 in their natures, ] Nature had been changed by Dr. 
Warburton into aurtue; but, as Mr. Upton obſerves, unnęceſſarily. 5 
Sua d:ficiuntur natura. They were not defective in their: creſcive;na- 
ture, for they grew to wildneſs; but they were defective.in their pro- 
per and lavourable nature, which wasto bring forth food for hr uh 

(8) —aiffas'I Pe: Diffes'd is ſo much uſed by our author for wild, 
irreoular, and; range, that 3 in The Merry Wi Ives. of HH, indſor e kenn 271 
* ſuppoſed to be ſung by fairles. Fobnſon, 3 

—former fuvour, ] Former appearance. * Fobnſon. 


Go with the pho or ſtay kere with uss - wo 


/ 
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the French king (ed. be,) fee more; time te bonſider of the articles 
| ſolutel 
Hy mult mean that he would at once wave apd elne whathe diſliked, 


We will immediately, ſays he, 


for acceptution. See S. he c gan. 


To ſit zin 


wer (1d 

wy Oe uncle - 3 n ; 
And — - undiyon, — — TE 
Warwick, — ands Humingeon,—go with the 1 - fo z | 
And take with you tee power, 40 ratify, Bang ol 
Augment, or alter, as 3 cheſt 8 J ( 1 1 
Shall ſee eee = 1 ph 61 8 vs 09/281 
Any thing ivy oon of3-084 demands; ESE 
And we'll conſign thereto. Will you, Ale ade, 


Q. La. Our gracious brother, I will 8 
Haply, a woman's-yoiee: may de ſome good, 
When ee too * inet ood me * 


4 SIO CL ++ 6 p Py, oY 2 l * »'x Le 7 5 9 1 * , 
” £ 4 1 3 . 155 2 mT g © = 
, * * =. 7 ? — ” 
* a" 4 47 * * i R 1 : 
— 5 | _ 
( 1 5 -e WW; 1000 
: 


Paſs our craft, W 1 . eee 
Paſs 25 in whi rr by 8 «As, 


*tis abſurd in im to ſa ah y. that he wopld accept them all. 
n 16 furh as licwpproved Of- But the hie cob is founded, 

15 apprehend, on a miſconception of the. ward: dick does not, 
I think, import that he would opt them all, hit Pans a6eptation: 
ver our accgptation of theſe artioles, 
— the opinion whi e hall form — them, ang our peremptory 
anſwer to each particulat. 5 * the "Worthies, 1660, uſes neception 


If any change were tobe. made, 1 l ente, 
&. i. e. agree to, or 'extcht again 1 articles, as 1 ſhould either ap- 
Pow or diſlike them, 80, in a ſubſequent part of this ſcene : 
| « Nor this I have not, brother, ſo deny'd, | 5 
| But your requeſt hall make me let it aa. Maloas. 
- Paſs our accept; and peremptouy.anfyer ; ic We will, paſs our ac- 
ceptance « of what we approve — 9 1 paſs. a petemptory. anſwer to 
the reſt:  Politeneſs might, forbid, his ſaying, we will paſs a denial, but 
his own diguity required. mote time for deliberation, Beſides, if xe read 
pas or accept, is not feremptory anfuer ſuperlluous, and plaivly implied 
I the'former words? 7 ollr. 
us brother Claience,] Neither Clarence nor Huntingdon, whom 


the king here n has been ennmęrated 5 in the Oramutis 41 


as neither of them ſpeaks. a Word. 
Fart of Huntington, "Wha afterwards mars FR view sf * 


Mortimer, Earl of March. Moline on 


1% 


PF} 
24 
1 
* 
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215 * Vet leare our couſin.Catharine ere with 1 101 
She is our capital demand; compris d * 0 


Within the fore - rank .of aur OT. 4 Ef) i *. 10 75 =» yl 
2, Yau She hach good: leave. k 
WR Hen. Far Catharine, and moſt fair out Se bY od 
Will you vouchſaſe to teach ee on 5 ) 


E RA 
1 2 


Sach an Will enten ar alatiyle car; 5 40 
And plead his love - ſuit to her gentle denn = 1 5 
Cab. Yaur mehr an eee — Gelkove 


ngland. 

2 Hen. O Kir Calling en vl "tec en 
with your French heart, 1 will be glad 60 hear you! confeſs it 
brokeply. with your: Engliſh dangue. Do yeu like me, Kate: | 

Cath Parilonnem maß, I cannot tell vat is lle me. 

_ K als en you, e * 1 7955 e en 

Gath, [Dur diet gue je furs ll 22 age ? £00! 

Alice. uy, » auf veſtre grace } ainf * 

K. Hen. 1 ſaid ſo, dear Catharine; and T muſt not bluſh to 
. A .. 


Cath. 1 bon Dieu! tes hangues dos Jomune homes ſont Bleines der 


11 K Ho bs. What fg ths fr ans? 2 
e ag 2807 e 

Alice. Ouy'; der de tongue of demany ie of de 
| Loits : ' dat is de pringefs. - ji 3 
T. He, The princels. 3s: the | betyer 
Pitch, Kate, my W. Oh 18:4; for; thy der & 
am glad, thou cauſt {peak no better Englith ; for, if thou 


AY ig e me ab a . K u * at 


b 4 I") . * | nt; 

(2) Fair code W Nl Hun ken Gs 
kint for this ſcene ee anon play of Hang e ſooſten quoted, 
vrhere the king begigs. wah eee pd een exordium 
molt truly Engliſh + © 4 | 
How now; fair lady Kathptdpe.of, ance ba att 
3 W DEWS 62 - <, t . th 770 ; 
1 —tha lain king, "1 ko not: wiby: hal 


eh fe ab ade Tiger Nee in Ml t the EE 


ws J 
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wouldſt thiuk, 2 1 had fold my farm to buy my crown. 1 
know no ways to mince it in lore, but directly to ſay—1 
love you , then, if you urge me farther than to ſay—Do 
you in faith? I wear out my ſuit. Give me your anſwer ; 


faith, do; and ſo elap hands, and a. bargain: How fay 


you, Tady? | Ne ani wt 
Cath. Sau vgſtre boancur,' me underſtand well. 
XK. Hen. Marry, if you; -would put me to verſes, or to 
dance for your ſake; Kate, why you undid me: ſor the 
One, IJhave neither words nor meaſure ; and for the other, 
I have no ſtrength in meaſure (5), yet a reaſonable meaſure 
in ſtrength. If I could win a lady at leap- frog, or by 
vaulting into my ſaddle with my armour on my back, un- 
der the correction of bragging be it ſpoken, I ſhould quickly 
leap into a wife. Or, if I might buffet for my love, or bound 
my horſe for her favours, I could lay on like a butcher, and 
ſit like a jack- an- apes, never off; but, before God, I cannot 
look greenly, nor gaſp out my eloquence, nor I have no 
cunning in proteſtation; only downright oaths, which [I 
ald ten oo 1 oak ; on 113 $855 67 bf. never 


* 


does not ſuit very well with the gaieties'of his youth, with the general 
knowledge aſcribed to him at his acceſſion, or with the contemptuous 
mellage ſent him by the dauphin, 'whotrepreſents him as fitter for the 
ball-room than the field, and tells him that he is not to revel imo 
dutehies, or win provinces with a nimble galliard, The truth is, that the 
poet's matter failed him in the fifth act, and he was glad to fill it 
with whatever he could get; and not even Shakſpeare can write well 
without a proper ſubject. It is a vain endeavour. for the. moſt ſkilful 
hand tocultivate barrenneſs, or to paint ypon-vacuity. © Fobnſor. 
Sur author, I believe, was led imperceptibly by the old play to give 
this repieſentation of Henry, and męant probably, in this ſpeech at 
Ieaſt, not to oppoſe the ſeldier to the laber, Lot the plain honeſt Engiif- 
many to the leſs ſincere and more talkative Frenchman. In the old King 
Henry V. quarto, 1598, the correſponding ſpeech ſtands thus: 
© Hen, Tuſh Kate, but tell me in plain terme. 
+! 1+ Can{tthou love the king of England? 
eannot do theſe countrierds, 
That ſpend half their time in won Pe 
| Tuſh, wench, 7 aw none ſuch; «© 
But wilt thou go over to England?” 

The ſubſequent ſpeech, however, Marry, if yo! would put me to 

verſes &e; fullyJultifies Dr. Johnſon's obſervation. Male, 


* 


— 


: 
5 3 ” . * 0 : : . - C 4 a 1 — 5 
(5) 7bavs no fil in meaſare;) ' That is, in the dance fo called. 
* © p 1 $$. 4 £45 ;- how — 1 15, ES £4 + 
r d 95 555455. 1 Malone. 
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e ne 22 
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> 


& 


e wo © pi.eo5nM 


* 


13 22 
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} 


Cab 


* Ros 


; 
oy 


gone rn end 


never uſe till urged, or nexer break for urging; If thou 

canſt love à fellow w/ of ied temper, Kate, _O_ is not 

worth ſuß- During, (that hever looks in his glaſs for love of 
any thing he ſees there, let thine eye be thy cook. I ſpeak 

to thee plain, ſoldier z” If, tho canſt love me for this; take 

_ if not, E ay l Hat TH die, is true 3 >= 
r.thy. love, ie Lo no; dye thee too. An 

| white thou lizeſt,” dear Nies vo; 


becauſe he hath not the gift to woo in other places: for 


theſe fellews of infinite & „ that can rhime themſelves. 


into ladies Were 0 Aye reaſon themſelves out 


8 again. What : 1-76; 
2 ballad. 1 00d le Will fall; a ftrai Sir back will ſtoop ; 
a black bear Will türn white; a cuPd pate will grow bald; 
a fair face will Wither; a füll eye will wax hollow : but a 
heart, ate, is the ſun and the moon ; or, rather, he 
Tun, ank not che moo for it ſhines' bright, -and never 
changes, but keeps his courſe truly. If thou would have ſuch 
a one; take me: "And take me, take a ſoldier ;" take à ſoldier, 
'take'a king: And what ay ft thou then —_— we” Nan, 
m fair, and fairly.” I 4e 0 a 
Cath. e Poole” & I- mould lone de enemy of 


France 6 15 | 
4 7 155 No My is parte 06 odd love the ene- 
05 of rant ate: in loviüg me, ſnould love 
the friend 0 RY ll 88e po that I will 
not part with a Willa it; have it all mine: and, 
Eate, hen . he 1 am'yours, then Jour is 
France, and y { - Hels: bi Ago ait 


. VII 1 Natel * eo 11 k att Ce. 


3b von zona ab. 1 1 
C. rag 2d, „on 93 1 en iff colt . 


00 take 4 ee ind uncoltted cane 117 70 cad Is to 
Harp and to counterfeit. He uſes it in both ſenſes ; «ncoined conſtancy 
lignifies real and true conſtancy, unrefined and mak Fobnſon. 

l Uncoined conſtancy,” reſembling a * piece of metal that has 
not yet received any impre Cat © was. the. woman, that 
Henry had ever loved. 105 D e f 


0 ee rung of Frome?) $0, in the ano- 


nymous pla 1e F Kate. "How 
old lone hes whi ab 13 my fat hers exon? © ee - 
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take 2 fellow of plain and un- 
coined conſtancy (8); for he perforct muſt do thee right, 


18 but a prater; 2 rhime is but 


540 * EN V y. 
a6! Carb. W 92 vat 
1 * Hen, N. 5700 Kate? Tal tell. hee 5 Fevch "which, 


11 am. ſure, I. hang u upon, my topgus. like à new 
e EEE: 


PESY ft 
eaſy for me 5 0 2 8 
. 51 


t get 


| KH 
e 


49 1. Ti 2 7 
granted to be "ch 3 oe. 


| | F 1 * cannot tel : 75 bas aul! 71 2 * . 
| K. Hen. Can an AN zol your 5 Fr ba 
| at them... Come, 1 Know. t rl pit 

| when you a r Bok 

| woman about me; and 1 te, ge wil, 222 

| _ _ difpraiſe thoſe parts in 05 that. y love Ain our: 


| but, good Kat: ks me 5 Ys: the; rat er, 

| princeſs, becauſe I love thee cruelly. If ever thou 2 
mine, Kata, hows a faving faith within me, tells me 
thou ſhalt,) en ot bin (8), 5n 0 ov mu 
[therefore needs dae A 275 5 hall no 
thou and I; aud Rist C George, Pu 


pound ry oe 6 A 7 LI 25 
Conſtantinople (9), — e b 7 Y 
we not? what fay'ſt thou, . Sn Derne 


Cath. 1 do not know dat. 
K. Hen. No; *tis hereafter to 1 but now to pro- 


alle. * la HOT anne, : Ri, you. = endeayour for 
| 4 * 


Hoi ai * | 2H Wet. tare 62 | 

83 mg bu Nas, Hach un bits rs 250 
g 77 Ws $; ld 99 78412 b. e, 33 

cb ad . * . See 1. 6 v 25 


: 


699 .— — to a the bis cbmmixted — . 


* 


chroniſm The wah re n por of Conftantins W the 
vear 1453, When 2 5 V. 95 Wen de cop | 


— a” Theokald, 
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your French ſuch” 4 ' and, for- Evg iſh 
Hoist), take Neo of a 7 and a Fe ay 
anſwer you, 75 Plus belle Catharine, 4. monde mon tres chere 
et divine 

Cath, Wir AFP "ll fas French” enough to deceive 
de moſt ſage dameiſelle dat is en France. 

H. Hen. Now, fie upon m y falſe French! By mine ho- 
nour, in true Eggli, 1 lows thee, Kate; by which ho- 
nour I dare not ſweat, thou loveſt me; yet my blood be- 
gins to flatter me that thou doſt, notwithftandiog the poor 
and untempering effe& (1) of m rviſage. Now beſhrew my 
father's ambition ! he was thinfging-of civil wars when be 
got me; therefore was I created with a ſtubborn _ 
with an aſpect of iron, that, when J come to wop' ladies, I 
fright them. But, in faith, Kate, the elder I Wax, the bet- 

ter I ſhall appear: my comfort is, chat old age, that illlayer- 
vp of beauty, can do no more ſpoil upon my ace: thou haſt 
me, if thou haſt me, at the worſt; and thou ſhalt. wear me, 
if thou wear me, better and better ; And therefore tell me, 
moſt fair Catharine,” wilt you have me? Put off your maiden 
bluſhes ; avouch the thoughts of our heart with the looks 5 
an empreſs; take me by the hand, and fay— Ha 
| England, Jam thine: which word d they 1 ſooner | 
mine ear Withal, but F* will tell thee. alopd.—En . is 
thine, Ireland i is thine, France is thine, and Hens Plan- 
tagenet is thine; who, "th gh 1 Speak f Tt before I Eee if 
he be not fellow 'with' the b ſt king, thou 'ſhalt find the beſt 
king of good fellows. Come, your anſwer in broken mufick ; 
for thy voice is mufick, wy” 7 77 Eingiſh broken: therefore, 
queen of all, Catharine, br 27 0 . to me in broken 
Engliſh, Witt thou have me? | 
4 2 4 1s 839 | b a. Lhe? ag 25 Catb. 


| (<) —untempering ef:#—] The ſenſe is, I underſtand that you love 
me, not withſtanding my face has no power to femper, i. e. ſoften you 
o my purpoſe : 
©, —nature\made ou 
Toner man-, Otway : 
80 again, in Titus Andronicut, which W at 8 — 
work of an author contemporaiy with Shakſpeare: 
1 And temper him with all the art; have.“ — 
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Cath. Dat is, as it ſhall pleaſe de 


RA noe Nay; it will pleaſe ] bim wel] 63 gage 


i 


** (YT 


Cath. Den it ſhall alſo phone, me. 
L. Hen, Upon h wil kiſs Jour havd, a1 al 
A 
. Lafſez, mon ſeigneur, laiſſez,, laifſez, —_ „je ne 
veu point que vous abbaifſes veſtre grandeur, en page 
d'une pee e indigne ſer uifeure ; | excuſez nh, je vous e 
tret nt ſengneur. ee 
X. Then I will kiſs your lips, Kate, oe” 
Cath. Les dames, & damaiſelles, pour | eftre. wy _ 
Kur nopces, il n'eft pas Je coutume de France, . * 
Hen Madam my interpreter, what fays ſhe ? ED 
hee. Dat at. is not be de ſhion four let Li of mee 
I cannot tell what is, baifer, en . 
Alice. Your majeſty entendre, bettre gue my. are 
|. Hen. It is not a faſhion for the maids in Frans 4 16 
' before they are 5 would ſhe fay?. ad r 
Alice. Os 
K. Hen. 8, K oi nice eee curt ag to great — 9 
Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within the weak 
liſt of a e faſhion: we are the makers of manners, 
Kate; and the liberty that follows our places, ſtops the 
mouth of all My hs 123 1, will do yours, for upholding 
the nice faſhion , of your country, in. denying me a kiſs: 
therefore, patiently, and e Le 2 Mi have 
witchcraft in your lips, Kate: there 12 more eloquence 
in a ſugar. touch of * Doh than in the 8 of, the 
French council; and they. thou ſooner p. atx of 
England, than a . petition of wee (2). Here 
comes your father. Uh 


"SLES © 4 
4 * 4 


« Enter 
ILA ane 4 
1 . F > . 4 * 1 
3 4k B+ 1 7 


2) —your lip. — ſtould ſooner perſuade Harry of gland the 
—_ of 45 J So, a 1225 d 8 Henry Hel fte 2 
- Gather from me, maln none a e thould ſoonet have: perſuaded 


b ; "HOMES STI 10 ln . c 0 
me, * | Lois an 


1 1 J =. „ — la i. N : 
* &: yt 2761 £1 $1 4 Si 14 cf 11 „ 75 * N * 4 
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Bug 2 othia: 03 1910 518 ton ien ard 7 N 


ate Kg and Qt, Burgund, Bedberd 
Gloſter, Exeter, Weſtmoreland: and dull French ana 


_ __ 2 wt 5 ie 2 a7 5 1 e a e 

[4.7 $137 1 36} "44 re 1711 5 
ue God ſave 19 your maſts erl. co , teach me 
our princeſs Engh F | 


K. Hee, I wo have _ qo 22 ges, how. per 
fectiy Love ber l. ane that iu d Bag) Fi 72 

Bur. Is ſhe not apt? 

A. Hen. Our . * -xough,, 3 a; my . 
is not ſmooth (3): ſo that, having neither the voige nor the 
heart of flattery about me, I cannot, ſo conjure: up the 
den ee i hen tha+ * wil appear in his true like- 
neſs. li um G 
Bur. Pardon the fraukne PE my mirth. (a) 11 I jnfwer 
you for that. If yo Would conjure. in her, you muſt n 
a circle: if conjure. AP love in her in his. true e jo 

muſt appear naked, and blind.: Can you blame her then, be- 

iag a maid yet roſed oyer with the virgin cri on of models 
if the deny the, appearance of à Haked blind boy in ber naked 
| — lelf? It were, land # 2 hard condition for a maid fo 
. coniign: to. 

A. Hen, Yet they, 40 wick, and yichl 5,25) love is lle, 
and enetces . nick n 
bur. They are then PR my lord, when they ſee not 
what they do. 

K. Hen. Then, good my lord, teach your couſin to-conſent 
to winking. 

Bur. I will wink on her to conſent, my Jord, if) you will 
teach her to know my meaning: for maids,” well ſummer d 
and warm kept, are like flies at Þartholomew-tide, blind, 
though they have their eyes; and then they will endure 
handling, which before would not x abide' l n. K* FP 

en. 


(3) —my 3 is nt ſn 1 Condition bs temper. 80, in 
Henry TY, Part I, ſc. iii: 
A Us: ——my condition, | a 
* Which has been ſmooth cite Kc. ebe Os ae ; 
(4) Pardon the  frankneſs my mirjb 5%, 2h We have hy but a mean 


. 


dialogue for princes; the einen 10 very groſs, and the ſentiments 
«1c very worthleſs. Tobnſon, 
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K. Hen. This moral ties me over to time (5), and a hot 
ſummer; and ſo I ſhall cateh the fps nne in the hy 
ter end, Ad ae bud beitet, 5 AT 05 015 

Bur. As love is, my lord, before it 8 N 

K. Hen. It is ſo, and you may, ſome of you, try love 
for my blindneſs; Who cannat ſee many's fair French city, fo 
one fair French maid that ſtands in my wa... 

F. King. Yes,” my lord, you fee them perſþe&ively, . 

cities turn d into © raid * for: they are all "one wh maiden 
walks (5) that war hath never enter d. * | 

Hen. "Shall Tate be my wife? 1% nk 1 

Fr. King. So pleaſe you. En 

L His. Tam — ſo the ada 455 you n of, 
may wait on her: ſo the maid, that ſtood in the way for my 
| wiſh, ſhall ſhew me the way to my will. 

Fr. King. We have 'conſented"to'all terms of reaſon." 

X. Hen, Ie't fo, my lords of England?! a 
M. The king hath granted ee 
His daughter, firſt; and then in ſequel all rr 
According to their firm propoſed Baltes ss Dis 

Eee. Only, he hath not yet fubſeribed this: - 

Where your majeſty demands, That the king of Bunde, | 
haying any occaſion to write for matter of grant, ſhall name 
your highneſs in this form; and with this addition, in French, 
Notre tres cher filx Henry roy d Angleterre, heretier de 
Frunte and thus in e. —Prodoriims Alus (8) noſtre 


Henricws, 
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(n. mirel—J, That is, the n of this fable. "The Ge 
e the application oſ a fable, our author calls any: application 5 = 
obnſon 


(6) —they are al pirdled with 25 walls, a We * _ the 
- ns allakor in The Rape of Lucrece : 75 . 
« This mqves in him more rage, and lefſer pity, 
To make the breach, and enter this ſweet city. 
| Again, i in his Zover's Compleins ; 
8 © And long upon theſe terms I held my city, 
r Till thas he Fan beGege me.... 
See alſo All's well that ends well. Malone. 
” (7) —and then in ſequel! all,] Then, which is not in hcl copy, was 
0 pplicd for the ſake of the metre, by the editor of the ſecond . 
alone. 


(8) Near, tres cher Fla —and thus in Latin; LE rmu f . Lins. wr) 


0 


. 
mes * e N 


„ ee 
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Aa Rex Anglie, e heres Francie. | 
Fr. King.| Nor this J haye not, brochen, "fox u, 

"But your requeſt ſhall make me let it paſs. 

K. Hen. I pray yon then, in love and drt 

Let that ong article rank with the reſt: ba. 
And, thereupon, give me your da ugbter. OS 
Fr. King. Take her, fair ſon; = from her desde | 
Iſue to me: that the contending kingdoms 

Of France and England, whoſe very ſhores look pale 

With envy of each other's happineſs, 

May ceaſe their hatretf;' and this dear conjunction 

Plant neighbourhood and chriſtian like accord 

In their 2 boſoms, that never war advance, 
His bleeding fword *twixt En and and fair Face. 


All. Amen. 
K. Hen. Now a Lie 1 0 bene: me hu all. 
That here 1 kiſs her as my ſovereign. queen.  [Flowrifs. 


Fr. Auen. God, the beſt maker of all marriage, f 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one! 


As man and wife, being two, are one in love, er 

So be there ' twixt your kingdoms ſuch a ſpoulal, | 3911 
That never may ill office, or fell jealouſy, |; +4 7 

Which troubles oft, the bed. of bleſſed marriage "4 


Thruſt,in between the paction of theſe kingdoms "= 
To make divorce of their incorporate league: 
Ihat Engliſh may as French, rad: Engliſnmen, 
Receive each other God ſpeak this — f 
All. 


What, is tres cher, in Sock Praclari e, in ? We hould read, 
#recariſſimus. Warburton. 

* 1his is exceeding true, ſays Dr. Farmer, but how came the 
plunder? Itis a typographical one in Holinſhed, which Shakfpeare co- 
pied; but muſt indiſputably have been enen had he been acquaint- 
ed with the languages.“ Steevens. 

In all the old hiſtorians that I have Gems as well as in Holinſhed, 1 

find this miſtake but in the preamble of the ot iginal treaty of Troyes, 
Henry is ſtyled Precari Nimus; and in the 22d article the ſtipulation is, 
that he ſhall always be called, in lingua Gallicana notre tres cher fils, 
&c;' in lingua vero Latina hoc modo, noſter — filius nen- 
— he: See Ry — Feed. _— > _ alone, 3 
9 e paction of theſe linger, old co : e Patin. 
Corrected by Mr. Theobald Malone. Py 
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All. Amen! | wag, W * W. . N LY 
ed ng; we we for” our  marelage” (50 an hi 
Ys 395 27 1 In 
My ord of Burgundy, well Hake your oath, 1 ns N by 
And all the peers', for ſurety of our leagues.— $218. 
Then ſhall I ſwear te Kate, Land you to me en alt hah 
; E 2 and /proſÞFots'be ! 12 Kaus. : 
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Thus far, with'rou "y and Wd eee, Se) rid 
Our bending author (2) hath rf the geh; 
In little room confining at men, 


Manglin ſtarts { | coirſe of their ꝑlo 
2 — moſt greatly 115 d 5 


This tar of England — 5 — his ford 3” 
By which! the world's*beſt gatden he Schier d, 5 
And of it left his ſon imperial lord. Fas ate 
Henry the fixth in inſt bends es n 5 
5 Of France and England, did this King fucceed ; GAIT 
Whoſe ftate ſo:many 1217 the managing,” © 4 


That they loſt France, and made his England bleed: 
Which oft our ſtage hach ſhown 3/ and, for their fake,” 
In re let this v acceptaice: take (40. len. 


11 
4 
928 
»% 
C 3 D 


(a) 88 we, &c. ] The quartos your and 1608 conclude with the 
— ſpeech : 

Hen. by then fair Catharines. W 
Come, give me thy band : | 
Our, marriuge will aus preſent fulemnine, 
And end out batred De of love. | 
©» Then guilt 1 fevear do Kate, and Kate tame, | 
And may our voor once made, vabroben. be. Steevens, 

I 1 Oun bending autor —] By bending; our author meant unegual io 
the xbeipbe of he febjet, and bending lencalb it: ot he may wean, as in 
Hamid, Here flauping to youn clemency.', - Stevens. /- 

G Merghng burt — By! 22 only on {elect parts. Jebnſin. 

i 40 l da. has, many ſcenes of high dignity, and many of taſy 

merriment. The character of the king 3s well ſupported, except in his 
een he-has/peither the. rivacity of Hal, vor che F | 


1 S 4 
1 . 
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ef Henry, The humour of Piſtol is very happily continued: his cha- 
rafter has perhaps been the model of all the bullies that have yet ap- 
peared on the Engliſh ſtage. „ 
The lines given to the Chorus have many admirers ; but the truth 
is, that in them a little may be praiſed, and much muſt be forgiven ; 
nor can it be eaſily diſcovered why the intelligence given by the Chorus 
is more neceſſary in this play than in many others where it is omitted. 
The great defect of this play is the emptineſs and narrowneſs of the laſt 
act, which a very little diligence might have eaſily avoided. Fobnfon, 


THE END OF THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 
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